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A TRANSLATION OF THE NITISATAKAM, OR HUNDRED VERSES 
ON ETHICS AND POLITICS, BY BHARTRIHARI. 
BY PROF. 0. H. TAWNEY, M.A., CALCUTTA, 
ff ies following translation* is made from the | to be found in an inscription of the tenth century, 





recent edition of Bhartrihari’s Nitisatakam 
and Vairdgyssatakam by Kashinath Trimbak 
Telang, M.A., LL.B.+ In the introduction pre- 
fixed to his edition he maintains “ the tradition 
of king Bhartrihari’s full authorship of these 
works.” He then arrives at the conclusion that 
our author flourished abont the close of the first 


and the beginning of the second century of the | 


Christian era.’’ It is unnecessary to recapitulate 
his arguments here, as No. XI. of the Bombay 
Sanskrit Series may be presumed to be in the 
hands of most readers of the Antiquary. 


I proceed to extract from Lassen’s Indische 


Alterthumskunde (vol. IL. p. 1174) some remarks 
on these poems and their authorship. “The 
opinion I before expressed, that the date of the 
composition of the three hundred short poems 
which by universal tradition are ascribed. to 
Bhartrihari, must be placed before the over- 
throw of the older Gupta dynasty,t is of course 
' untenable if the passage in which Buddha is 
represented as a tenth incarnation of Vishnu 


really formed part of the original collection, but _ 


Lhave already remarked above that the earliest 
evidence of the reception of Sikya Muni 
among the incarnations of the Brahmanie god is 


® The Sentences of Bhartrihari have already appeared in 
more than one Europeandress. Pet. von Bohlen published 
a Latin version with a commentary at Berlin in 1833; D. 
Galanos translated them into -Greek under the title of 
Ivdixav perad.parewr Tlpodpopos, published by G. KR. 
Typaldos at Athens, 1645; and H. Fauche gave a French 
version in 1852.—Eb. 





and that the passage in question must therefore 
be regarded as an interpolation. Another al- 
lusion, i.e. to the Puranasas containing doctrines 
to which the author attaches no value, cannot 
help us to fix his date, as we may understand 
by the expression the older works that passed 
under that title.§ I base my opinion that the 
poems in question must be referred to so early 
a period principally upon their great literary 
merits, which render them conspicuous among 
the productions of the Indian muse, They place 
before us in terseand pithy language the Indian 
views about the chief aspirations of youth, 
manhood, and old age, about love, about concerns 
with things of this world, and about retirement 
from them into lonely contemplation. They 
contain a rich store of charming descriptions 
of lovers and their various states of feeling ; 
of shrewd and pointed remarks about human 


| life, about the worth of virtue and the evils of 
*vice, and of sage reflections on the happiness of 


ascetics, who in their lonely retirement contem- 


plate all things with indifference. On account 


of the perfect art with which they are composed, 
these short poems are worthy of being ranked 


among the masterpieces of Indian genius. Some 


a 


The poems are niso to he found in Hiaberlin’s Antho 


T 
(Calcutta, W. Thacker & Co., 1847). ‘This seems to be the 


edition used by Professor Lnesen. 
+ i.e. before the end of the third century after Christ. 
§ Of which Lassen supposes the present eighteen Puré- 


| nas to be a rifacimento. 


2 THE INDIAN ANTIQUARY. - [Janvany, 1875. 





Hasy is a fool to manage, easier still a man of 
sense, 


of them are connected in sense, as the descrip- 
tion of the seasons; others form a whole by | 
themselves, and may be most fitly compared to 
miniature paintings, as presenting to us a 
complete picture in the narrow frame of one 
strophe. As to the tradition that their author | 
was Bhartrihari, it probably arose from the 
circumstance that, according to one story, he 
is said to have retired to Banaras after he 
resigned the crown; for the last hundred in round your head ; 
the collection of poems attributed to him CON- a ith Boks focheae to argua,—better pizive 
tain the praises of a contemplative life, and the tn walle dhe eae: 

city of Baniras 1s mentioned as one in which Z ; 

such a life can be profitably spent; on the other If you squeeze with might and main, 

hand, as soonas Bhartrihari’s authorship | Oil from sand you may obtain ; 

was generally believed, a strophe in the first | ae with parching thirst you burn, 

hundred in which the faithlessness of women is Some mirage may serve your turn; 
censured, and acurse is pronounced on them | 
and on the god of love, may well have given | 
rise tothe notion that he became disgusted with 
kingly power on discovering the faithlessness 
of his wife Anangasen4a,* and abdicated 
his throne.” 

Considering the great uncertainty which at- 
taches to Hindu literary history, we may per- 
haps think it fortunate that there is something 
like a consensus as to the date of these poems, 





































and great pretence. 

Snatch a jewel, if it please you, from the tiger's 
ravening throat ; 

Cross the ocean, though its billows toss in foam- 
wreaths round your boat; 


If you wander far and wide, 
Rabbits’ horns may grace your side; 
But you'll neyer trust my rule— 
Please a headstrong, bumptions fool. 


As well attempt to pierce with flowers the 
‘ diamond of the mine, 
As well attempt with honey-drops to sweeten 
ocean's brine, 
As well go bind with lotus- bands the lord of 


Whether the author of these yr@ua: was a king | hs forest herds,t+ b 
or a sage, a man of the world or a pedant, no s strive to lead in wisdom’s ways the bad with 
sugared words. 


one can help endorsing Professor Lassen’s 
opinion of their literary merits. Some of them 
are characterized by an epigrammatic point and 
a subacid humour rarely to be met with in 
Sanskrit literature, and remind us of the best 
pieces in the Greek Anthology. 


When the Creator made the dolt, 
He left him not without his bolt; 
That fool shows best the wise among 
Who strokes his beard and holds his tongue.t 
When but a little I had learned, in nye own 
partial eyes 
| Iseemed a perfect Solon and immeasurably wise ; 
Bat when a little higher I had climbed in 
wisdom’s school, 
The fever-fit was over and I knew myself a 


FIRST SECTION. 
Eternal, Holy Spirit, free from bonds of space 
and time, 
Whose essence is self-knowledge, Thee I call to 


bless my rhyme. a fool. 
She whom I worship night and day, she loatheg | See that pariah making off there with a filthy 
my very sight, greasy bone, 


And on my neighbour dotes, who in another” 
takes delight ; 

/ A third she in my humble self nothing but good 

can see: 


Now out upon the god of love, and him, and 


himself alone ! 


and leave his treat, 
For the mean abhor no meanness if it only yield 


them, and me! them meat. 
* Lassen observes that the etymology of her name (host t Compare the epigram of Palladas : — 


of love) confirms his vi 


+ i.e. the elephant. Has sie dmdsBeros pportporaros éoTt ownrev 


Tor hoydy eyxpvirray ds ma8os dirypdraroy. 





_ Brahma’s self is foiled by one of little brains — 


= 


Fearless twine an angry sob like a garland ~ 


How he'll mumble and enjoy it when he finds 


Not if Indra’s self reproved him would he blush’ 

















JANUARY, sie 


Prom: Heaven to Sivas head, and ihenve to 


Himilaya’s snows, 


To India’s plain, thence to the main, the sacred | 


Ganges flows— 


A sad descent! butrivers go astray, like fool- | Weiner rings, bright chains, nor bracelets, per- 


ish men, 
From heaven’s crown they tumble down, and 
never rise again. 


Deem him who verse and music scorns 
A beast without the tail and horns; 
What though he never feed on grass, 

I hold him none the less an ass. 


Those slaves who neither fast nor give, 
Unjust, unthinking, idle live, 

Are beasts, though men by rigat of birth, 
Unwieldy burdens, cumbering earth. 


I'd sooner live in mountain caves with lions, | 


bears, and apes, 

Than dwell in Indra’s heavenly halls with 
brainless human shapes. 

(Here ends the section devoted to the censure of 


fools.) 





SECOND SECTION. 
Here follows the praise of the wise man. 


Kings in whose country tuneful bards are found 
Naked and starving, though for lore renowned, 
Are voted dullards by all men of sense ; 

Poets are ever lords, though short of pence, 
And he who spurns the diamond’s flawless ray 
Himself degrades, not that he flings away. 


Those who possess that treasure which no thief 
can take away, 

Which, though on suppliants freely spent, in- 
creaseth day by day, 

A source of inward happiness whiah shall out- 
last the earth— 

To them e’en kings should yield the palm, and 
own their higher worth, 


Scorn not those sages who haye scaled the 
topmost heights of truth, 
Nor seek to bind their might with bands of 
straw, 
For lotus-strings will never hold in awe 


Th’ inforiate sovereign of the herd, drunk with | 


the pride of youth. 





* 


BHARTRIHARI’S NbrrgaTAK AM. 3 


Heaven, if the swan deserve no quarter, 
May drive him from his lotus-bower, 
But cannot take away the power 

By which he severs milk from water.* 


fumes, flowers, nor well-trimmed hair, 
Grace a man like polished language, th’ only 
jewel he should wear. 
Knowledge is man’s highest beauty, knowibdge 
is his hidden treasure, 
Chief of earthly blessings, bringing calm con- 
tentment, fame, and pleasure ; 
Friends in foreign lands procuring, love of 
mighty princes earning ; 
Man is but a beast without it: such a glorious 
god is Learning. 
Better silence far than speaking, 
Worse are kinsmen oft than fire, — 
There's no balm like friendly counsel, 
There’s no enemy like ire, 
Rogues have keener teeth than vipers, 
Brains outweigh the miser’s hoard, 


Better modesty than jewels, 

Tuneful lyre than kingly sword. 

Ever liberal to kinsmen, to the stranger ever 
kind, 

Ever stern to evil-doers, ever frank to men of 
mind, 

Ever loving to the virtuous, ever loyal to the 
crown, 

Ever brave against his foemen, ever honouring 
the gown, 

Womankind distrusting ever—such the hero I 
would see,— 


Such uphold the world in order; withont them 
*twould cease to be. 


What blessings flow from converse with the wise! 


| All dulness leaves us, truth we learn to prize, 


Our hearts expand with consciousness of worth, 
Our minds enlarge, our glory fills the earth. 


Those bards of passion who unfold 
~ ‘The secrets of the heart, 
Their glory never groweth old, 
Nor feels Death’s fatal dart. 


A duteous son, a virtuous wife, a lord to kind- 
ness prone, 
loving friend, a kinsman true, a mind of 
cheerful tone, 





* According to Dr. Kielhorn on the Panchatantra, I. p. 2, 1. 16, itis only the heavenly swans that possess this power. 
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A handsome shape, a well-filled purse, a soul- 
illumined face, 

Are theirs on whom great Hari smiles, and 
sheds peculiar grace. 


Abstinence from gin of bloodshed, and from — 


speech of others’ wives, 
Truth and open-handed largess, love for men of 
holy lives, 


Freedom from desire and ayarice,—such the | 


path that leads to bliss, 
Path which every sect may travel, and the 
simple cannot miss. 
Cowards shrink from toil and peril, 
Vulgar souls attempt and fail ; 
Men of mettle, nothing daunted, 
Persevere till they prevail. 
Not to swerve from truth or mercy, not for life 
to stoop to shame ; 
From the poor no gifts accepting, nor from men 
of evil fame ; | 


Lofty faith and proud submission,—who on | 


Fortune’s giddy ledge 

Firm can tread this path of duty, narrow as the 
sabre’s edge 

(Here ends the section devoted to the praise of the 


wise Man.) 





THIRD SECTION. 
The praise of self-respect and valour. 


Worn with hunger, faint and feeble, shorn of | 


glory and of power, 

Still the king of beasts is kingly, even to his 
dying hour ; 

Will he graze on hay like oxen? No, he longs 
to meet once more 


Tusk-armed elephants in battle, and to drink | 


their spouting gore. 


Fling a dry and gristly cow’s-bone* to a low- 
bred cur to gnaw, 

Straight he wags his tail delighted, though it 
cannot fill his maw. 


. 
Lions spare the prostrate jackal, but the forest- 
monarchs smite, 
E’en by fortune pressed the valiant scorns to 
waive his proper nght. 
® The poet's meaning certainly is that a epecial im 
nee attaches to eating the flesh of the cow. FE 


dra Lila Mitra has shown that this notion is of =s 


recent origin. In fact it did not prevail in the time of 


Bhavabhtiti, who is generall 


= 
& 





y placed in the eighth | 


(January, 1870. 





Dogs fawn on those who bring them meat, 
And grovel whimpering at their feet 
With upturned throat, and wag their tatls in 
gamesome mood, 
But-the huge elephant erect 
Bates not one jot of self-respect, 
And after thousand coaxings deigns to taste his 
food. 


In this revolving world the dead 
Are ever born again, 

But he is truly born whose race 
By him doth praise attain. 

Two paths are open to the proud, 
As to the woodland flowers, 

Which flourish high above the crowd, 
Or wither in the bowers. 

Rahu spares the lesser planets, 
As unworthy of his might, 

But he wreaks his lawful vengeance 
On the lords of day and night. 

On his hood the serpent Sesha doth this triple 

world uphold, 


) On the broad back of the tortoise he les stretch- 


ed in many a fold, 
On the ocean’s breast the tortoise like a speck 
eludes the sight: 
Who in thonght can limit greatness, or set 
bounds to Nature's might ? 
Better had the mount Mainaka borne the brunt 
of Indra’s ire, 
Than thus plunged beneath the ocean severed 
from his sorrowing sire :f 
Thongh he saved unharmed his pinions from 
the blazing thunder-stone, 
Yet he mourns:with all his waters for his self- 
abandoned throne. 
The sun-gem touched by Heaven's rays, 
Though void of sense, is all ablaze ; 
How then can men of spirit brook 
A fellow-mortal’s scornful look ? 
A lion’s whelp will boldly face th’ earth-shaking 
monarch’s rage, 
For valour dwells in valorous kind, without re- 
gard of age. 
(Here ends the praise of self-respect and valour.) 
(To be continued.) 





century. So that this stanza at any rate must have been 
composed ata far later date than that assigned by Professor 
Lassen to the majority of Bhartrihari’ s poems. 

¢ HimAlaya—his son Mainika was the only 
moutitain that escaped having ite wings clipped by Indra. 


. “* 
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TREE AND SERPENT WORSHIP.’ 
RY CAPT, J, &. f. MACKENZIN, MAISUM COMMISSION. 


Nonnd abont Bangalor, morv especiully to- 
wards tha Lil Bagh and Pofd,—ss the-native 
town ia callod,—three or more stones are tu be 
found together, having representations of ser- 
pents carved npon them, and of which the nc. 
companying sketch will give some idea. These 
etones are erected always under the sacred fg- 


tree by some pious person, whose meuns and | 


piety determine the care and finish with which 
they are executed, 

Judging from the number of these stones, 
the worship of the serpent appears to be more 
prevalent in the Bangalor district than in 
other parta of the province, 1 have sean 
stones like No. 14 in othor purta of Maigur, but 
their appearance would lead one to think that 
in the present day they are not worshipped, 
whilo thoso in the tmmoedinte vicinity of Ban- 
galor ara often adorned with enlfron, de. Ihave 
been able to learn but httle about these stones. 
No priest ig ever in charge of them. There is 
no objection to men doing so, but, from custom 
or for some reayon—pvrhaps boeanse the ser- 
pent is supposed to confor fertility on barren 


women—the worshipping of these stones, which 


takes place daring the Gauri feast, is coulined 
to women of all Hindu classes and creeds. 

In fig. 1, a representa a seven-beaded cobra® 
and is called Saobramanya. 6,0 female, 
the lower portion of whose body is thab of 
a uuke. Sho is called Modama, and is 
the principal and most important figure in the 
group. 6 repredenia two serpents entwined, 
the children of c. These three representations 
are necessary {0.a complete and orthodox group. 

These stones, when properly erected, onght to 
bo on o bailt-up stone platform faving the 
riaing sun; and unlor tha shade of two pipal 
(ficus religioas) trees—a malo and fomule 
growing togathsr, and wedded by ceremonies 
in every reapost tho game as in the case of 
homan beings close by and growing in the 
exmo platform a wil (margdea) nod bilpatrd t 
( kind of wood-apple), which are supposed to 
be living witnesses of the marriage. Tho expunac 
of performing ths marriage ceremony 18 too 


heavy for ordinary persons, and so woe generally | 


find only one pipal and o nuhd on the platform. 
® This stone was about 4) feet high. 





By th common people these two are supposed 


‘tw represent mun and wife, 


The reason given to me for the nahh and byl- 
paired trees boing selected as witnesses proves | 
that the Saivita religion is in some manner— 


and this is farther borne ont by the lifigem 


being engraved on @ ond b—ponnocted with 
this form of tree and serpent worship, 

The frou of the maid ond bitpatrd i is the 
only one which in any way resembles. a lingam, 
and by placing the frait of eithor of these trees 
on the loaf of the pipal, which represents the 
you, you have wa fair representation of an 


entire lingam. 


The custom among Brilmays, still acted up 
to, that under certain circumstances men must 
marry planta, ia corious. If a Brihman is 
desirous of taking to himself a third wife, he goes. 
throush the:murriagecoremony corréelly, bub ab- 
breviatad in detaila, with uo yekte gida (Aristolo. 
chi: (adica), This is looked upon aa the third 
marriage; after the cearamony haa best eom- 
pleted the gale gids ia oat down and bornt, 
The man ia now free, without fear of evil con- 
sequonces, to wed the woman who iv myiminally 
hia fourth wife. 

This castom owns its origin not to troo- 
worship, but to the belief that the number three 
is wn unlucky one, By burning the third wife 


| all bad lock is averted. 


It sometimes happens that the elder brother, 
not having come across a suitable wile, i still 
unmarried when the younger brothor wishos to 
get married. Before the younger can do so, 
however, tho elder goes throngh the coromony of 
marriage witha pluntain tree, which is afterwards 
out down, and the younger is then free to wed. 

The priviloges of chewing betel-nut, wear. 
ing flowers in the hair, naing sandalwood pasto 
on the body, aud tying up the cloth behind in a 
particular manner, are confined to married men 
oily. By going through the ceremony of mar- 
riage with o plantain tree, the unfortunale 
lacholor who cannot get a wif is entitled to 
exarcise all the coveted privileges. 

Note uy THe Epiron. 
All over Western and Southern India we find 





the serpent more or less venerated, dnd a collec 
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tion ofthe sculptured representations of the many 
forms employed could uot fail to ba interesting. 
Sketches of a few varieties of serpant immger 
are given in the Report on the Archavlogival 
Survey of Western India for last seas ; andl” 
from these figs, 3,5, and 6 aro taken, Pig. 2 is 
from a village in the Belgiim district; Figs. 3 
and 5 are froma photograph of: six scalptared 
atones in the principal temple at Sinde-Munauli, 
on the Milaprabhi, of which two are carved 
with nine figures ench of Hindu devas or gods, 
feated in w line, and another bears o figure of 
asingle hooded snake, a fonrth of a pair—the 
male with three hoods and the female with 
one ; the filth (fig, 3) mda single snake with 
seven hoards (one of them broken off) very 
neatly carved in A compact porphyritic alnis,— 
each head has « crest, and over the whole i 


the chatirs or umbrella, emblematic of so- 


yertignty ; the sixth (fig. 5) has o puir of 
crested snakes, the male only with its hood 
expanded. No. 4is from a stone at Aiholh or 
Aiwalli,* farthor down the same river, in the 
Dharwid zilli; and No. 6is from the door-jamb 
of adezerted temple at Huli, not far from Mannuli. 

At Than, in Kathiiwad, is a temple of 
‘Bishanji,’as Sesha Niriyana is locally called. 
The principal image is a three-headed cobra 
with two smaller monocephalons ones—ono on 
cach side—carved on the same slab. To the 
spevtator’s right of them isa figure of Vishpu 
i the human form, with four arma; while on, and 
in front of the altar on which the images are 
placed are daligrdimas and sankh shells, A com. 
mon votive offering at this shrine seems to be a 
representation of the three snakes im alto-rilievo 
ona fintearthenware tile. Near the same town 
isa shrine of Rindii Niga,f where there 
isanimace imino temple, As snake-worship 
prevaila among the Kathie, similar ahrines | 







traditions, beliefs, and: rites connected with 


them would be specially Interesting, 


The fallowing notice of the worship of the 
living serpent i given by Dr. Cornish, in the 
Report of the Cenmus of tie Madras Presidency, 
1871 (vol. 1. pp. 105-6) +—In many places,” 
he says, “the living serpent is to this day 
sourht out and propitiated. About two years 
ago, at Rijamandri, femme upon en old ant- 

hill by the side of a public road, on which was 
placed a modern stone representation of a cobra, 
and the ground all around was sinck over with 


pieces of wood carved very rudely in the shape: 


ofa snake. These were the offerings left by 
devotees, at the aboile taken up by an old 
snake, who éccasionally would come oat of hia 
hole, and feast on the milk, eggs, and ghee Teft 
for him by his adorers. 

“ Around this place I saw many women who 
had come to make thoir prayers at the shrine. 
If they chanced to see the cobra, T was assured 
that the omen was to be interpreted favourably, 
and that their prayers for progeny would be 
granted, There is a place also near Vatsnrpadi, 
close to Madras, in which the worship of the 
living snake draws crowds of votarica, who make 
holiday excursions to the temple (generally 
on Sundays) in the hope of seeing the snakes 
which are preserved in the temple grounds; 
and probably so long as the desire of offspring 
is o leading charactoristic of the Indinn people, 
so long will the worship of the serpent, or of 
annke-stones, be a popular cenit. In all pro- 
bability the snuke-stones were originally seb up 


in commemoration of a living make, formerly 


tenanting the spot. In most places the «stones 
are to be counted by the dozen, or score; and, 
judging from tho modern practice, as I saw 
it myself at RAjamandri, they wore probably pet 
up in fulfilment of vows, and in remembrance 


are doubtless to be met with in many places | of blestings: BO WIn te: ee eter e ne coee ere 


throughout the peninsula ; and an account of the | 





worship.” 


PERSIAN INSCRIPTIONS FROM BELGAM, strat Mt, GULBARGA, 
AND SIDDHAPUR. 
EY H. BLOCHMANS, M.A, CALCUTTA MATRASATL. 


Mr. Burgess some time ago gent mo tracings 
of sovoral Moharnmadan inacriptions at Dolpeim, 
Simpgim, Gulbarga, and Siddhapor. I now 
give my readings and translations. 

* Ante, p 202, { ‘Boo Ind, Ant, vol. I. p 7s 


1. The inseription from the Sampgimt 
Mosque is of no interest. It only contains 
throes Qorin verses, vis. Sirah uxt, 13, an. 64 
and vt WGL. 


pe 8 86Of Slunpyilais iv o villages to the south-neat of Holgich 
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2. One of the Belgith inscriptions refera to 
the rebuilding of the south-east wall of the 
Fort of that place in the am. 1043, or a.p, 

‘ ce 

wit) St ghee sobs wt 3 

wee loyyl & pte ai dy 

pei arn 4} Omit yee 

red [te alcig: 

ofS 230 jg 

ey! 2 why day Al 
spline tes 

O Opener! The Fort having been destroyed 
by tho raina, Uf was again made sfrony and 


Ds 


Tt wae entirely reageated at the toma of | 


"Abdul Husain, the powerful. Areckoning 
according to the date of the Edijrah wea written 
down: know if-to ba the year 1043. Written by 
"Abdul "Azie. 

Tho metre is Mutagdrib; bot the Sth hem- 
stich alone is zdlim. 

3. In the N.E. wall of Belgith Fort, Mr, 
Bargesa found another insoription, of which be 
has aent moa photograph. It consists of three 
distichs, Rubi i metre; 
contains one syllable too much. 

The inserijtion shows that the foundation of 
the walls was laid in A. nH. 937, or a. w. 1630-31, 
by Ya'gib "Ali Khan, 

em) > 3)! as wy lave ws ges 





oat 3t cp bel Ly shee gle 
eee oll g is us is ole bent ORL 
ys eal tied dy git 
aceon Shitls © Heb's. y) ggg tpt? 
Ya'gub "AN Khdn, who is u joy to tle heart, 
and ty whose benevolence fhe howe of the soul 
is prosperous, laid the foundation uf the wall of 
the For! in strength, firm like the wall of Alexan- 
der, The dats of ila being built war. expressed 
by a saye in the words ‘a rather strong spall," ax 
has been mentioned by all people. 
The date lies in the worls ofindr i grecitar, 


es 


Me ts L&E pbt. Mr, token only emir ‘jtve this incr 
gives the date as ap. 1. = Boe iT 

ofthe Belt District, by H. J. Stokes, NLC. S. p.40.—En. 

+ From this inscription Mr. Stolkrs infers “that the 

doch: trea eompleted. sinstonn yeurs after af swe 

got posdssion of Balgich, if, aa 1 believe, thin ebone com- 





but the third hemistich | 


whieh give 987 a The connected writing 


dilshdd and jiuydd in the first and last bem. 
atichs 14 unusunl,t 

4. The fourth is» photograph of an inscrip- 
tion from Gulbargu, holfwuy up the bastion, 
where the great gun lies, 
oil 84e 30 co 5! aa jla® yb cP unl 
OF i ylee toy ahle BI gS Jole peal 

frye Ais Jone otle y atle gy 
we J 

This bastion of the 12-gaz Gunt was crocted te’ 
the reign of Abul Muzaffarlérdhim '"Aditahah 
by Horak Mali and Malib Sandal,§ wm 1034 
fam. 1624-25), 

Tha spelling wy for wr 1s rathor onneual. 
The three letters w, crs and (J below the 
final words fill up o vacunt epace, but have no 
IMenminyr. 

i. The 8fth inscription was discovered. by 
Mr. Bargessin 180) 0n a ruined W ay, or well, at 
Siddhapar, and is mentioned by him in his Notes 


| ofa Vivit to Gujard!, p. 72. His tracing enables 


me to give o correct reading and translation -— 
eytl aie 

dap Se Byek He ya sh ott sli 

oly yyil oee" 1p pee lal) eye) ade yf Let 

grim plelah ae) oth pict othine oy! 

lam gle jo jist syle ut CASI] Uaate| 

a pt ptt os ght [te diss 2) y land 


lathes tle tie y ul] oad all) gle, eas 


veri: welphiigt celal bb es Ul te 
[peek pals aunt 
al) AB) asl 


God iz (rreal! 
The tnalding of thia Bat (well) was success 


| fully completed in the tina when tha town of 


Sifpitr woe the jagir of the scion af wobilily 
Mirzé Muhammad Anwar, som of the excellend 
Nawih A'sam Khdn, under the euperintendance 
of Hai Toma tl al-Sharif, aon of Haji Bakhtydr, 
inthe bleed mouth of Ramazin 1010 [April 
160L 4p]. And with God rests the guidange 
fo the right road, alihough there are that deviate 
from if [Qorin, x¥t. 9]. 


. 5 Eo 

* Pi hae ceaewon to the age ran en which i 

"| Tin wamoe of the builders wre wash an are givém to 
Labels, 
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Yamiikhe Mateolmind, Kashpatut i, Ta Tabyanus, 
Asorfatyinus, Yuwinishis, end the name of 
their dog ia Qitmér, 

The writer i Iuffullah, 

Nawith A‘zam Khiin is batter known under hig | 
full name, Khaini A'som Mircea 'Azte 
Koknh, of whom the reader wil] find a 
biographical note in my Ain (translation, p. $25). 
He was long employed in’ Gujariit. Mirza 
Muhammad Anwar washis fifth aon (Ain, 
p. 323), Mor. Burgess also asoribes the digging 
or repur of the Khin-Sarowar near Patan to 
Anwar’s father (Virit to Gojardl, p. $1), 

The names Yam)ikhi, &o., in tho end of 





the inscription arc the names of the Aghdb’ Kali, 


ee ee 


‘tho Lords of the cave,’ who form the subject 


[Jarvarr, 1875, 


of the xvitith sirah of the Qordn, The ‘Lords 
of the Cave’ are well known to us under .the 


| name of “the Seven Sleepers." The origin 


of the logond is given in Gibbon’ 8 History, 
chap. Ixxiii (end of vol. IIL. Buhn's edition),*® 

The dog Qitmir, was with tho seven 
in the cave, and is much respected by Mubham- 
madans. Sa’ df? mentions him in the Gulistin ; 


and his name and those of his masters are often 
writtom on amulets as a powerful protection 


against loss or destruction, Hence the occur- 
ronce of ther names in this inscription, which 


served both as oa historical record ond ago 


talisman. 


M A LIFATTAN » 
BY COL. H. YULE, €.B, PALERMO. 


My friend Mr, Burnell, in. his Beany on fhe 
Paklaci Insoriptions of S India, has incidentally 


expreased an opinion thatthe town of Mayilip- | 
pir, or San Thomé, is the Malifattan of some | 


of the Muhammadan medical writers. 
Though I have often tried, I have never beon 


able to arrive at any satisfactory conclusion on | 


this point; and Mr. Burnoell’s view is perhaps 
expressed too positively. I will here put down 
all the data known to moe. 

First ns to the old namo of San Thomé.— 
The present form Mayilippiir is, I ima 
gine, accommodated to the long-popular oty- 
mology * Pentock-Town.” Mr. Burnell thinks the 
proper name was probably Malaippuram, 
* Monunt-Town.’ ' 


Marco Palo pine noname to the city. Hea | 


ealla it a certain little town having no great po- 
pulation, and frequented by few traders. Neithor 
isany name given to it by Friar John of Monte 
Corvino, afterwarda Archbishop of Cambalue, 


who, on his way to China (circa 1292-99), upent — 


some time in the vicinity and buried a comrade, 
Fr. Nicolas of Pistoia, in the Church of St, 
Thomas. The first traveller, a9 for os I know, 
to name the place, is John Marignolli, about the 
middle of the L4th contury, who calls it Mirgp- 
polis, but who hud, I snapoot, heard tha 
peacock etymology, for ha mentions the peaconks 
particularly in omnexion with the legend of the 








Apostle's death. The Catalan Map, executed 
about 1375, gives Mirapor. Nicolo Conti, 
according to different readings, Malpuria, 
Malpulia, and Malepor. Barboss, goon 
after 1500, has Maylapur, Mailapar and 
Malepur; with De Barros, Couto, and the 
Portuguese of their age, it takes the form 
Meliapor. In Fro Paolino, again, wo find 
“Maoila puri, or Mailapuram,—City of 
Peacocks.” 

Then for Malifattan. This is mentioned 
by Rashiduddin, im his notices of Malabar, 
os one of the ports belonging to Sundar 
Pandi Devar—*Fattan, Mualifattan, 
and Kayal,” as well os in Wassat"s edition 
of the same notices. And Abnifeda names 
Manifattan, probably the same place, as a 
city on tho const of Malabar, 

Other notioea seem very rare. marek 
Jordanas, who was a Catholio Mi 
Western and South India, and on his retin te 
Europe was named by the Pope Bishop of 





Col amb am or Quilon in 1928, is remarkable. 


Naming the kingdoms of India that he was no. 
quainted with after Molobar, where the popper 
grows, comes Singuyli (or Cranganore), and 
then Columbum, “the king of which ia ‘called 
Lingna, but his kingdom Mohebar.4 There 
is also tho kingof Molephatam, whose king 


dom is callod Molepor, whore pearls are taken 
pe Seiten eee iind Hagal Shel eco eae artee hen 5 


* Conf. Pundgruben das Orioits, (EL. 47-381. 
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in infinite quantities.” The name re-appear 


in the Papal records in connexion with the 
nomination of Jarlunus, the Pope in two letters 
commending the naw Bishop to the Christians 
of Columbum, and “to the whole body of 
Christian peoplodweiling in Mole photam™* 

The only other notice that [ cun find is in 
the interesting memoranda of Joseph the 
Indian of Cranganore (crea 1400) poblishod 
in the Nowws Orbis, After noticing the former 
trade of the Chinesa (incolae Cathii) with 
Calicut, and their abandonment of that port 
on account of the king's ill-treatment of them, 
he goes on: Post hoc adivere urbem Mails - 
petom, quse urbe puret regi Narsindo; regio 
respicit orientem, eb distnt ab Indo finmine 
milliaribus xc. Ibi nono sia éexercent moerci- 
mont,’ 

Tho staternont about the Indus is perplexing,t+ 
bul the enstern aspect, and the subjection to 
the Narsingha, or king of Vijiyanagar, show 
that the plaice was on the Coromandel const. 
Joseph, however, doca not mean St. Thomas's, 
for in another poems he speaks of that as 
Mila por, *‘urbs... qum instar promontoriam 
m mare prominet.” This, and the mention of 
the pearl-fishery by Friar Jordannus, are con- 


siderable obstacles fo the identification of tha - 


two places, though the Mole por of Jordanus 
seoms in favour of that identification. 

[a there any evidence that Mailipir was fre- 
quented by the Chinese tradors? Ritter cites 
the nama Chinapaitam, applied to Madras, 
a8 mf trace of ancient Chinese traffic there. 
I bave ebewhere objected to this statement 
(quoted from J.T. Wheeler) that the name in 
quedtion, properly Chennapatian or Cheonapa- 
patiun, was bestowed on the site granted to the 
English in 1689 by the Naik of Chinglepat, in 
honour of that chief's father-in-law, Chennapa 
by name. Hut this may not be conclusive ; for 
the Naik may havo only modified an existing 


name, as often happens. And De Barros says§: | 


“Thongh the gretituess which the city of Melia- 
por possessed in thoes (ancient) days had, by 
the time our poopla arrived, become almost anni- 

hifated by the wars that occurred in the timo 
of the Chinese, who had held in that place their 


Od. Rayna, dendlae Becleviast. An, LO, ly; 
‘ Fests eae be woold sewn by Indus 


the place of 





funeral cal . 9 





Fe oringipal pelitoinoala ak which wo see traces 


to this doy in thoir great edifices."—This 
some ut any rate to imply traditions of Chinese 
frequenting Muilipir. Barbosa also tole 
story of Chinese in connexion with the tomb of 
St. Thomaa. 

Chinese coing have been found on the beach, 


| Tbelieve, at various points down the const as 


far as Riyal, both by Col. Mackenzio’s people 
and by Sir Walter Elliot's ; bot what De Barros 
rays of buildings left by the Chinese+warns na 
to recall the confusion which has taken plage in 
some instances certainly, hetween Chinas and 
Jainas, This is particularly the caso, ns Dr, 
Culdwell has pointed ont to me, with regard to 
the fumons Chinn Pagoda of Negapatam, the 
destruction of which, [may observe, has been 
variously ascribe to the Railway Company sind 
to the Jesnit College there—" Pulmam gui 
merul ferat!"™ Ttenst at lenst it waa not the 
Public Works Department! , 

My own impression has always been that 
Malifattan was to be sought farther south than 
Madras, but the only map on which I conld 
ever trace such a name ts ano im the Lettres Ndi. 


Jianles (Recucil XV.) representing the southern 


part of the Coromandel coast. In this Mule- 
patan appears in Palk’s Bay north of Rann- 
swaram, about the position of Tondsi—scarcely 
& possible place, L imagine, for u seaport fire 
quented by forvign trade. 

Lhave generally found my ideas reour to Nega- 
patam as the most probable loeality. Dy. Cald- 
well montions that tho Jaina Tower sforessid 


| Wee sometimes called the “ Tower of the Mulla."' 


Is it possible that Negapatam, so long one of 
the most frequented ports on the coast, was ever 
called Malla patton? The three names 
“VFattun, Malifattan, and Kiyil” would then be 
in proper order, Fattan representing K Ayvér{- 
pattanam (as Mr. Burnell confirms), Muli- 
fitian—Negapatam, and Kayil of course 
Kiyal at the mouth of the Tamraparni,|| 
Further, isnot Negopoatam the city which 
ia sometimes called the “ city of Coromandel," 
marking it as the plaeo on the const whieh 
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Beagal a? Thus Vurthema’s “ city of Chas 
rowandel” must ba Negapatam, as Dr, Badger 
points out, unleaa indeed it be a Getion alto- 
gether.” A less suspicions authority igs Report 
from Moynheer Ryktof von Gosia to the (Dutch) 
Governor-General in Council, dated. Septombor 
1675, of which an immense extract is given by 
Valentyn (val. ¥., Ceylon, pp. 204 eeqy.). This 
apoaks of the aity which the Portuguese had built 
and fortifisd upon the site of “the old Guntoo 
city ‘of Chiormandelan,” and how it had pros 


pered, not oa in wy Guadting tend bat 
rroote Zeevart with Tenassorim, 





Maluces, Cambodia, Siam, Johore, and ati 


with Chine." 1 do nob seo what place this could: 
well be, exoupt Nv egupatam,t although that namo 


| ia not mentioned in connexion with it, and does 


vccur incidentally in the following page of the 


_ Report. 


Some reador of the Indian Antijuary may he 
able to speak with more precise knowledge on 


‘the sabject. 


SANTELALI FOLKLOR B., 


BY REY. ¥. T. COLE, TALIHART, RAJMAAL 
Toria tha Goatherd and the Daughler of the Sun, 


Once upon a time there was a certain. shep- 
herd named Toria, who fed lis goats on the 
banks of a river. Now ik happened that the 
daughters of the Son used to descend from 
heaven by means of a spider's web every day- 
to bathe in this river. Seeing Tori there, they 


wanted him also to bathe with thom, After. 


they had finished their oblutions and anoint 
ed themselyes with Aaldi and oil, they again 


asconded to their heavenly whode; whilst ‘loria 


went to look after his flock: 

Yoria, baying formed a pleasant acquaintance 
ship with the danghtors of the Sun, by deproes 
became enamoured of one of thom, Tow to 
obtain such a fair creature he waa at w loss to 
know. However, one day when these maidens 
zaid to him “Come along and batho with ws," 
he suddenly thought upon a phin, namely, thug 
when they had laid their srAfe (upper garments) 


down, he wonld seize hers and run off with jt, | 


So he said to them “ Let us see who can keep 
rinder water the longest ;” and ata given surual 


they all dived, but very soon Toria raised hia 


hond above water and, cwutiously observing 
that no one was looking, he hastened out of 
the water, took the maiden’s sdrAt, and was in 
the ant of carrying it awny, when the othors 
raised their heads above water, 

Tho girl ran after him, hogging him to return 


her garment, hit Toria, did not atop till he had | 
rewhed his home, When she-arrived he eV: | 


hor her edphfand said to her “Now you may 
rutnrn.” Seeing suoh a fair and noblo creature 
before hits, for very bashfalness he could not 





just as if he had stared at the sun. 


| ton we ea cate queen 





= Travela af [ud, Farthomn, a eS 188, 
+ Or Nugore? Sa en eee 


| open his mouth to ask her to be his wife; so be 
simply said “ Now you may go."? Bnt she ruplind 


“No, I will not return; my sisters by this time 
will have gone home; I will stay with you, 
fad be your wife." All the diam dite wana 


on, ® parrot, whom 'Toria had tanght to pen, 
‘kept on flying about the heavens, calling out to 


the Sin “O great Father, do not took down- 
wards.” In conseqnones of this the Sun did 
nob seo what was happening on earth to his 
danghter, 

This maiden waa very different from, the 





wonen of the country,—she was half huni, 


lin IF tivine,—so that whitn bt ae oure came 
to the honse and mw ler, his cyes were dazzio¢ 







It happened that this very boggar 
course of his travels came to the king's p ut), 
and having seen the queen (who waa ught 
hy oll to bo the most beantiful of women), he 
suid to the king “Tho shepherd Torin's wife 
ig much more benntifal than your queen, I 
Fou were to seo har, you would be en: | 
The king mid to the beggar‘ How shall T bo 
fble to aeo her ?"' The beggar anawered “Put 
on old clothes, and travel in disguise.” Thp 
King did so, anil ovis arrived mt tho house. 
asked! alm. Tioria’s wife came ont of the 
house and gave him food and watar, dns: Yor 
very astonishment ut aootng her y 
he was winble to wat, His only thouglit was 
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said “J will cuuse Tori to dig-m tango : tank 
“with his wi hnnds, and af he doo not perform 
his towk,' (hen Iwill kill him, and ecine” hig 
wile.” -Huying summoned ‘Torin to his palace, 

he commanded him to dig a large tank, ind_fill 
it) with water in one nighb; and said “Tf you 
fail ta do it, I will have you put to deuth.”” 

Toria, having heard the king's command, 
slowly and sorrowfully returned homo, Lis 
wile, noticing lis aud oomnfenanes, exld to him 
“Whot makes you so aad today?” We re- 
plied “ Thue king has ordered mp to dig a large 
tank, to fill it with water, and also tu mouke 
trees grow on ils bunka, during the course ‘of 
single might.” Torin'a wife said to him ““Cheor 
up, do not be dispirited. ‘Take your spade 
and mix a little water with the sand, whore the 
tank is to be, and then it will form-bp itself.” 
Torin did so, and the tank was found com- 
pleted. The king, being greatly astonished, 
could not mccomplish his purpose of illing 
Toria. 

Some time afterwards, the king planted o 
very large plain with mustard seed: when fit 
for reaping, be commanded Torta to reap and 
gather the prodoce mto one heap on a certain 
day; ifnot, he would order him to be pat to 
death. Toriy, Lewring thig, was ugain vary 
gud. His wife, secur lim in this sine, tualed 
him the reason. Huw told hor all tliat the king 
had said to him. She replied" Do not bo and 
whout this, it shall he porformed."— So the 
Janghter of thy Sun summoned ber children 
the doves; they came in large numbers, and 
inthe space of one hour earrivd the produce 
away in their beaks to the king's threshing-floor. 
Again Toria was eayed throngh the wisdom of 
hia wife, . However, the king detormined nob to 
be outdone, so he arranged a great bunt, On 
the day fixed he axsembled his retniners, and a 
large nomber of beaters and provision-carriors, 
and set ont for ths jungle. Amongat these 
latter, Torin waa omployed to carry evs and 
water, The object of the hunt was not to kill 
tigers and bears, hut te kill Toria, so. that the 
king might seize the daughter of the San, and 
make her his wife, 

Having come te w cave, they ssid thats hare 
had fod for refuge into it, With this protext 
thoy aciaed Toria and forced him into tho cave; 


then, roiling laren stones to the door cumpletely | 


blocked up tho entrance; then they gathered large 


| quantitiea of brashwood to the mouth of! the cave, 
tnd set fire to tt, to smother Torin, ‘Having done 
thir, thay returned hour, boasting that they had 


at last done forthe troublesome shepherd. But 
Toria broke the exga, and all the shes were 
scattered ; then he poured the water that he had 
with him on the reinaining embars, and tho fire 
was extinguished. With great difficulty Toris 


| managed to eraw! out of the cave; when, to his 


great oelouiwhimont, hoe saw that all iho white 
ashes of the fire wero becoming cows, whilst 
the tmlfconsumed wood became buffaloes: 
Having collected them, he drove them home. 
When the king saw these, ho became very en- 
vious, and asked Torin from whence he procured 
Hom. The shapherd replied * From that cave 


into which you pushed me. I baye not pot 


very many; for I wae alone, and therefore 
canll nok manage to drivo more away. If 
you and sll your retainera go, you will be wble 
lO pet na many as you want Bat to procure 
them it iy necesiary to close thw door of the 
cave, and light » fire in front, ag you did for 
me.” The king anid “ Vory well, 1 and my 
people will enter the ¢ave, and, a8 you have 
wuiciont oxen and cows, be pleaged nol to go in 
with us, but kindle the fire for us.’ 

The King- and his people then ‘entered the 
cave. Tor blocked up the doorway with groat 
exertion, and then lighted a large fire at the 
éntranes, Wery soot all that were in the cave 
were suffocated. 

Some days after this oeourr the dang’ 
of the Son said to her hasband «1 ‘intend 
to visit my fathor’s house.” ‘Toria said to her 
“Very wall, I -will also go with you.” She 





answered “Tt aa very foolish of you to think of 


such « thing, you will nob be alle to reach 
whore Tam going.” Torin replied "If you are 
able to go, durely I con.’ She said “ Vory well, 
cotue along then.” After travalling a long dis. 
tance, Torin became go faint that he could pro- 
cowl no further, His wile said to him “ Did 
nib I warn you not to attempt auch » journey ? 
As fur quenching your thirst, there is no water 
to he found here, But ait down, 1 will goo if] 
can find some for youl" But when she was 


gone, impelled by hix rent thirst, Torin sucked 


a raw egg that he had bromght with bin, No 
aooner had he done this than he berame chanjed 
into a fowl, Soon after, Toria's wife come back 
bringing water, bat Torta -wne not to be found 
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anywhere ; but, sitting where she had Inft him, a | wis not to be seen. Perhaps he will soon arrive; 
solitary fowl was to be seen, Taking the crea- | he most be on the road." 

ture ap im her arms, 4he puarsned her jonmey Her sisters seeing the fowl, thought that it 
alone. At lengih she reached her father’s honse, | would make them a good meal, So, im the 
und amongst the many questions asked her was | absence of Toria’s wife, they killed ond ate it 
“Where is your husband Torm?"” She replied | Some time afterwnrds they again inquired of her 
“T don't know; Dleft him for a while till I | as to her husband: she replied * ee you 


went to fetch water, and when I returned he | have oaten him!" 


ARCH AOLOGICAL NOTES.* 
BY M. J. WALHOUSE, LATE MCS. 


I.—Minioture and Pye-historie Pottery. at first sight seems natural, but on consideration 
In the megulithio chambered graves in Coorg | there are some pots that require clearing up. 
iba not unusual bomout withcomplete sets of pot- | [fmininture vessels were fonnd in minintaretomba, 
tery of the forms commonly found in thom, bar | the hypothesis would be very sirong ; but they ane 
all in miniature, giving the idea of toy-pottery. | fonndin the haze megalithic primeval strictures, 
Similar tiny vessels are said to have been found | built whon the faith, whatever it was, that dictat- 
in such tombs in other provinces, but, 1 can- | od them, must havo boon in full life, and which 
not just now find a reference to any instances, | also abound with pottery of the ordinary size, 
In Koimbatur and southern districts I hava | Tho question than arises, Why, ifsepulchrés of the 
often found various small vessels, but can- | full dimensions conld be formed, whould mimin« 
not say they evero so small as to be evidently | ture vessels have boon put in them? It seems 
minuture, or siialler indeed than some ocea- | also questionable whether it could have been 
sionally now in use. At page 479 of Jtude | done for cheapness’ sake, Anelont nations hara 
Stone Monuments, Mr. Forgusson, remarking | often entombed valnable things with their dead, 
npon the little box-like sham kistyacus formed | and as thefeslingandcustom relaxed have ceased 
at the present day by the mountain tribes of | toburythereal valuables, and atpplied their place 
Travancore on occasions of deth, observes, | with cheap imitations, as the Chineso to-day are 
“The people having lost the power of erecting | said to make sham yossels and precious ‘objects. 
such huge structures as abound in thar hills ¢ | on gold and silver paper and barn before their 
and ou tho plains around, from which they | ancestors’ shrines. There may bo wn analogy 
may have been driven at some early period, ara | between such castoms and tho nse . the minis- 
content still to keep up the traditions of a | ture pottery, bat it is noteworthy that wherens 
primeval nusige by these miniature shams. | nothing can he choaper‘iad aisica aiesdaue Stags 
There seems little doubt that this is tho onge, | pottery of the common size, which olso poours 
and it is especially interesting to have observed | profasely in the tombs, it seams probable that 
it here, as it Recounts for what has often puzzled | mininture waro, expressly mule for the purpose, 
Indian antiquaries. In Coorg and elaewhere, | would bo more troublesome and dearor to make, 
miniatore urny and miniaturo utensils, ench ag | and, though possible, it seams difioalt to imagine 
ond sees used ns toys in European nurseries, | it could have been used for that reason. 
are offen found in these tombs, ond have ivan Hence upon the whole question thero seems 
riso too tradition among the natives that thoy | room fordonbt whother the Coorg versely really 
belong to u race of pigmies; whereas it js | wero miniatare, or intended to bo ao: they are 
evident that it is only a dying out of an ancient | not smallor than many toa and coffee cupa, wapH- 
faith, when, 49 is ao generally the case, tho cuilly auch as ara naed by several Eastern nations, 
symbol supersedes the reality.” and I have sewn clay and metal vessels bic 
The difference drawn in the foregoing passago | as small amongst the varions Hindn eagles, 








* Continaed from vol. TT p. oye. 


f They still namber «ome thousands, and it eema cerioue thal they should hare baat the 
Ebfais Tfilla, in fo mh phyeleally thai re re power, when tha eof thn 
donee, | wish corer thtis Buby Watl perfae eae ate Sd by Me. Vergussoe (p. 463) (0 more and aut tb Eroat 
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specially Brihmaya. Mr, Forgasegn says that 
miniature utensils have beenalse found withthem, 
which would certainly strengthen his view; nt 
I have not met with any myself, ond indeed 
the custom appears to have been moro or lees 


local. I think Mr. Fergusson i9 mistaken i -| 


supposing’ that this tiny earthenware suggested 
to the natives the idea that the tomby belonged 
toa race of pigmies, but that it arosn, as 1 have 
always gathered from the natives, from the 
holes or apertures so yreuerally oecnrring in the 
alnha at ono ond of the structures, and which 
are regarded na doors or entrances to what are 
popalarly called houses, for tho natives hare 20 
idea of their being sepulclres.* 

In the necompanying plate the figures marked 
1,2, 3, and 4 are examples of the miniature ware, 
of the actunl sizes of the originals, 1, 2, and-o 
are formed of a rathor dark-coloured olay, and 
were found placed one upon the other, the mid- 
die vessel, No. 2, containing the inetaed beads 
figured below ; theav are of red carnelian, with 
ornamental bands and. xpots scratched apon them 
in white; they are bored, too, showing thant the 
cairn-builders understood how to work these vury 
hand pebbles, and they are exactly similar to ear- 
nelian beads found in English barrows, ‘No. 4 
ia formed of rod clay with purticles of mica 
intermixed, and is supported on three short fect. 

Now. 5, 5 delineate: 0 very characteristic form 
of a tall urn-or jar, standing upon three, ond 


wometimes four short legs, This form occurs 


not only in Coorg, but wherever kistvaens are 
found throughout Southern India. I have fre- 


quently disuntombed it in the Koimbatur and | 





Salom districts., ‘hese urns vary from one to 
three foot in height, ars made of red clay, very 
strong and close-framed, and usually contain 
fragmenta of bones andashes, The logs or feet 
on which thoy stand present o featare of ob- 
vions ‘naefalnesa that hag quite vanished from 
modern Hindn pottery, #o fir aa I know, all 
chiéffiz and pota used to-day? being -round- 
bottamed and troublesome to steady. Footless 
pots ary also common enough in the cairns, but 
with them are always found large quantities 
of earthen stands (figure 8) on which to plane 
them, bot no auch devices ary in wie now, 

No. 7, with ita two curious spouts, woulil soem 
to intimate thet distilling in. some shape was 


known to thé people who made it; and No. 6 muy 
bo rumarked aa presenting 6 shape very similar 
to some pottery in the Indian Museum from the 


ancient city of BrihmigAbid, in Sindh, This is 
interesting because, with tha exception of the 


| pottery fom the megalithio tombe, this from 


Brihuninabad, to which the date a.p. 700 appears 
to be ascribed, is probably the most ancient 
Indian earthenware of which any examples sur- 
vive, and forms a link between pre-historic and 
modern poltory. Arnon onprat the Brihbounabad | bad 
specimens there are urns the same in shape with 


fivures 5, Sin the plate, but without the legs; and 


standing instead on a flit-rimmed bottom, like 
slop-hasin ; and there are small vases with tho 
large halves just like figare 6, but with narrower 
necks and mouths, ‘Two or threo small vases 
with single high loop-lundles manifest in do- 
sign a Greek influence widely temoved from any 
Hindu fashion, 


NOTES ON HINDU CHRONOGRAMS. 
BY G. H, DAMANT, DA, 8.0.8, RANGPUT 


In Sanskrit ss in Masalmin inseriptions the 
date ig often expressed by words, but, contrary 
to the mange of the Muhammadans, amongst 
whom each letter has o fixed vali, tho Hindns 


usually employ a separate word to represent 


each figure, althongh # word may opcasioually 
be taken to represent two figures, The date 
must, ns a Tule, be read from rightte left, Ine 
date I found on a temple ot Bordhon Kuti 
Rangpur, the sentence representing the date is 
Yuga -dakana-raca-kalend, which gives the date 


vatioel in ap ¢ paper, vol LTT. pp S77, S75 


1634 (Saka, as shown by another expression 
in the insoriptian) > here deAno, the earth— 1, 
rea == 6, the six rasa being eetdim, honey, 
sweet ; lavaac, galt; kod, pungent; (ible, bitter; 
amla, sour; anil wishfa, sweet: Dahan, itis 
a synonym for Kritike, the third nakehatra; and 
yuga 4, the four yugas- | 
The words omployed to represant numbers are 
ually taken from the Hinda system of philo- 
sophy, mythology, or very commonly astronomy 
or astrology (jyotisha), and in many cuses the 


*A now ey ae thi am of the bole w ad- | ¢ In some parts of Western India resels for hridslingr grain, 


ght, doo. are wtifl in uae with short feet or eupports.— En. 
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allasiona wire very inbeneees A ae, ha. 
nodersivod by any person who is mot well versed. 


iu Jyotisha and the other sciences. 
Almost any word which can possibly be con- 
mirued wo oa to signify a nomber. may be used 


ina date. I give a list of some of the words 


which are most commonly fonnd as substitutes 
for figaresi— 


0: Any word signifying “‘ether,” such os 


Lha, gegana, and anfaribeha, 

1: Bhd, the earth, and chondria, the moon, 
with their synonyme. 

2; Yugal, dandica, and such like words. 

3: All words meaning Are: Agniisa synonym 


for Arifika, the third nukshatrn. NVelro and 


other words for “oye:" the reference is to the 
fires oyes of Siva. Jima, ie. Parséurama, 
Kimuchumlra, and Bilirimea. - 


4: The most common words are yoga and: 


Pili. 


+ Vina and synonyms, the five arrows of 


Kimadeva, Valira, the five faces of Siva. 

6; Jijpe and synonyms, the we bem the 
enermice of inan;—kaimn, lust; keradha, passion ; 
lobha, covetousness; mohu, infatnation ; mada, 
pride; wud mitearya,envy, Jitu, the ei sengong, 
Ange, the siz branches of knowledge derived. 
from the Vedas,—dikeha, pronunciation ; chhan- 


das, prosody ; vyakarana, grammar; nirukta, 
explanation of obscure terms; kalpa, relizious | 


7: Muni or Iishi, the seven. great sages. 
Dadpa, the seven continents. 


8: Voru, wight supernatoral beings. Goja, | 


the eight clephants that support the earth. 

: Greha, the five planets,—Mars, Venus, 
Mercury, Jupiter, and Saturn, with the eum 
nod moon, Kiln and Kota; Jhiedra, the ning 
orifices of the Indy. 


10; Dis, the ten quartura, .Awatdra, the ten | ¢ 


invarnotions of Vishnu. 
Li: Mivlro, the wleven kings of that name, 


12: Mead, the 12 months, All words moan 


ing the son. Biryasis suppesed to have been 
divided into twelve parts by the father of hls 
wile Suvarnil. 
Waeaice nimbers from 1 to 27 the names of the 
7 Dikehotvas may be need, Synonyms may be 


ua: in olienses. Asa rule, each word is iohe. 


taken ne the number it represents; and then the 
“Jol Ant. voli pais 







































whole expression is to be read Thackw: 
instances may occur in whicli the differant 
numbers are to be multiplied or added tagethor, 
but they are certainly very rare, and Ihave met 








| Sindnedig dagabhe-= 1624, 

Siutiu= 4, the four seas on the four mde 
of the carth—north, south, cust, and west, | 
duga = 2, ange 6, bhi = 1, and the whole 8 
read backwards gives 1624. a 

Aguin, Kha-diandwange-mpigduga, _-, Ji 


Kha = 0, dwantwa = 2 ango = 6,0 
mpigdaya (a synonym for Chandni) hand 
the whale ae 1620. 
Yolo = 4, and esddpule seni that ee ich a 
codes veda, ie. 3 Duelha ivative ot 
badh, to destroy, and jee Gracy ot ree OME 
ane a craets |ecliey =. cy 











ey ad tone ack 
parimita or parisankhye, “by oo Bas to. 
nignify tlt (hap wrordle one cite tiie 

sent the date, ‘ 
i tte a 


very great autiquity, and many of the auppos 1 
old dates are very doubtful. The insta ney 2 whit ic a 
Mr. Blochmann quoted in his paper ond 
madon chronograms® from Jour, da Si 
Pi. I. 1872, page $10, is ndinitted in a no 
Bilbo Rijendmlila Mitra ta be incorree 
not to represent the date at all, Again, i 
Dinijpurinseription quoted ia fu. Ant. cm tie 
page 127, it seems most probable thos Oceania 
Kunjara-ghata-earshena do not contain the 
ree gtd nking that 





or 811 iti to bo al fom iets | 
Kunjaro oan uniloubtedly mean 8; hata | 
itt 4 te primary Memise, A a Wi ng 8 de cay 
eloventh sla of the Hinds Nee, 
tho meaning might ho 11; Jaen 









118, of 
whutever era. we take if, fs too wurly, SEL 
would le & mone likely date, ‘vnt thore.soemy to. 

be no reason for violating the ordinary rao. 


P Soo ale yal, 1 pp. 195, 97. 
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OLD KANARESE | RRO 
BY THE BEV. F. KITTEL, SERCAA. 
(Pron the Indian Svangelical Hevicw, Noo L po. 4-8.) 


Jictna Literature. 

The originaturs of Kauarese literature are the 
Jninna, who hare cultivated hoth Sanskrit anil 
the vernoculurs of the South. They hove not 
only written from sectarian motives, bot aleo from 
a Jove for acionce, and hayo roproduped several 
Eunekrit scientific works in Konorver, The Enna- 
krit works dite back us far as the beginning of 
the fourth century an, Their great gramma- 
rian Hemachandra probably lived in the twelfth 
oonfory, "The oldest Jaina mannieript tn Kann 
rose of whith | kuow was copied ap, 1428. The 
eoying that ite original was composed a thousand 
yours ago may bo tro. 

Some of the scientific Jain works in Kannrese, 
all of those in Sansktit: verse, are the following -— 

1. Sfgararma'’s (Ahendaa or Proeody, Ilia 
Lirthplion was Verioi dega. His work on prosody 
ig the only standard work on that subject known 
to the Kojertse, Tt comprises both Sanskrit and 
Aiunurese metres. As his Sanskrit eocurce he 
Tointions only the well-known CAAaudas of Pil- 
poln Nago. 

2. Niégavarma’s Kileydeolobana, a comprehon- 
give treatise on the rules of Poetry. Thare aa 
yet only lieen able to procure the first aud the 
peep sei of the seoomt chapter. The headings 

of ite five chapters ord: Solde worth, Adeya mato 
cvderiiii, Guna vieeks, Mi kroma, Rasa ninipana. 

%. Nagavarmn's Nighanty, a vocululury based 
upon Vararuchi, Haldyudha, Hhiguri, and the 
Amarikotha, The author gives ouly here aml 
there the Katiniess meanings of tha Sanakrit 
terme, being often obliged, on necount of the 
nickre if appowra, to nse o ponerally known Sans- 
krit one. Haldyudhe was nw predecessor of Homn- 
chandra, bot later than Bhigari and Amaradatta. 

4. Sélvo's Rasarctudkora, o treatise on poutry 
and dramatic composition, is profcaiedly hased on 
Wigavarina, Héemachandra, and others. ‘The text 
of ry manuscript ia mther incorrect. Here ore 
o fow sentences from its first chapter in an 
imperfect translation :— 

“The notion of the mind (chitia eritii), the pro- 
pertion (lakelana) OF which are constant (afidyi) 
and inconstant {eyabAthdrl), and are oombincl 
with the pantowimes (ablinayy) of amorous 
passion (rig) and so on, is Biden, When the 
actions of the mind arouse the constant affections 
(hkdea) by & playfol woman and other such objects 
ae helang to the means of excitement (widdtpana) 
of (or concerning) the real object “of affootion 


| 


means that ard fhitous in poetical and drama- 


tal works, Fibltdea oeours, Further, when the 


| 


a 


Cee ed 


ST 


specialities of the action of the mind, the propertion 
of which are, o@ stated, constant aod inconstant, 
ara porcelyad by spectators. from perceptions 
fenvihocn) of wtnocous locks, movement of thu 
arma, and soon, enbhdcoe pecur. Dy in various 
ways putting in front and setting in motion 
lumehdre) death ond the other constunt ones, 
Pyahiiehdnria are prodoecl.” 

“Fhies becomes apparnt by tho-mtad (chit); 
Rasa arises from the Jhdea; Spoenh (vadana) 
displays this (the waeq), Jtideo ia the action of 
the mind (manah prowyitti); VibAdew specifiow the 
Iheen thet i4 lrorny thode that have @ sense for 
beaoty (Gidewke) know ond enjoy the Hosa whieh 
i born of tho biden, and this is auwbidoo. The 
notion eomplotely pervaded by the mind whercie 
the athdyi (cunstant property) ia {atill) combined 
with constancy i6 natnral disposition (eaten), ard. 
by thig (parichetas) tle welderrdsea halen tw diaplayed; 
when it ix not constant, it becomes saiehéri (or 
cyublichdei, ¢.¢, incoustant property)” 

"The eight constant affectiona (thdyi hina) 
are: amorous passion (refi), mocking (parihdea), 


griof (éokea), offort (ulatha), wrath (prudgpo), antons 


re (wismecrya), fear (bay), ood gverzion 
‘ly. Lt 

“Ms eight natural (sponiangons) affections (oe 
eika Bhdea) are: horripilation (pulaka}, tears 
(t@ru),. perspiration (eerdc), oubility to more 
(stanihho), montal abaorptinn (loya), inarticulate 
speech (ermra bhedau), tromor (heepa), and change 
of colour (raigaraya).” 

“The sppenrance-alfections firestures) (cmt 
hhdeet) are: frowning (birikuti), colouring of the 
fines - Crug ender niga), change in the lovk of the eyes 
(lochawa vikritt), tremor of the lower lips (adhere 
lompane), displacum of hands ond: fort (hore 
charaua eypdeaka), and other actions of the mom 
bere of the body." 

* The thirty-three inconutant affections (ryabht- 
chdrihiuten) are: intelligenoe (math, ahame (lag), 


haste (drega), approhension (éankd),doath(marana), 


ficklences (ehapuladd), delight (hareha), polfabane- 
ment (mereda), indigence (dainya), reoollection 
(amrifi), Ios of presence of mind (moka), indolonee 
(dleeyc),” ete. 

“The cight mild condiments (or tastes, difnta 
roma) aro: amorous emotion (sritgdra), murth 
(Adaya), tenderness (barwwd), heroiam (rfra), anicer 
(praraudra), surprise (addAwta), terror (bhaydnala), 


(dlambono, for instance the hero of the piece), | anil disgust (f4bhatea)," 
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aN ae has been said : 


mrigakshi), the amorous emotion-condiments are 
of all the condiments (rasa) the most pleasing to 
the world. The amorous emotion-condiments are, 
therefore, treated of in the first instance. Herein 
some mention the tender constant (sthdiz) attach- 
ment-condiment (sneha-rasa) ; it is included in the 
amorous passion (rati),and soon. Where women 
are the friends of women, and men those of men, 
all such friendship too is in¢luded in the amorous 
passion. But the friendship of Rama and Laksh- 


mana and others is included in the peculiar 
heroism (dharma vira). The love of children for — 


mother and father is included in the fear (bhaya),” 
etc. 


5. Keéava’s or Kesi R&ja’s Sabda Mani Dar- | 


pana, or Grammar ofthe Kanarese language. His 
father’s name was Mallikarjuna. As this is also 
the name of one of Siva’s Liftigas, it is no wonder 
that Lifigait booksclaimthe renowned Ke$iRaja 
to have belonged to the Lifgéit sect. But would 
a Liigait poet under any circumstances adduce, 


for instance, the prayer “Give me abundance of | 


joy, O highest Jinendra!” merely to give an 
example of a very common form of the vocative, 
having the choice between this one and hundreds 
of others ? And would he not, once at least, have 
shown his Lifg&it (or Saiva) colours ? Besides, 
his curt language is precisely that of Jaina 
authors. Kesava’s grammar is very valuable, and 
the only complete one of the Kanarese language 
in Kanarese (there is also one in Sanskrit) that is 
authoritative. It deserves to be studied by all that 
are interested in the Kanarese language.* 

6. Devyottama’s Ndnartha Ratndkara, i.e. a 
collection of Sanskrit words that have various 
meanings— 168 verses in different Sanskrit metres, 
That the author is a Jaina appears, for instance, 
from verse 157, in which he states that the word 
Paramdima has three meanings: (1) the state of 
existence which wants no support (anddhdratd) 
(2) JineSvara ; (3) a Siddha. 

A few sectarian works of the Jainas are :— 

7. Nigachandra’s Jina Muni Tanaya (ic. O 
son of the Jina Muni”), these being the words 
with which each verse concludes. It is a some- 
what flat exposition in 102 Kanda (Aryd) verses 
of what according to Jaina views is virtuous. 

8. Sdstra Sdra. Of this and of the next work 
I have seen only a fragment. It propounds the 
views of the Jainas, at the same time refuting 
Brahmanism. 

9. Vrittavilisa’s Dharma Parikshd. Here is 
the beginning of it in an abridged form :— 

Vaijayanti was a town beautiful for its Jaina 





‘The pearl of pleasures | 
is woman with her antelope’s eyes’ (bhoga-ratnam — 





7 | “i8 quite futile.” 
* This work was published in 1872 at the Basel Mission Press, Bangalore, by.C. Stolz. 


chaityas (sanctuaries). Its king was Jitaripu, 


his wife Vaynvega, and their son Manovega. At 
the same time Vijayapura was ruled by Prabhé- 


Saiika, whose wife was Vimalamati; their son was 
Pavanavega. Manovegastudied under the teacher 
(Upddhya) Pushpadatta. His intimate friend Pa- 
vanavega had his doubts regarding the Jaina 
tenets. Manovega asks a Muni what should be 
done to convince his friend, and is advised to 
take him to Patalipura, where, by means of dis- 


putations with the Brihmans, his friend would 


become acquainted with the futility of Brahman- 
ism. 
The two friends went to that town with its fine 


temples of Brahma (hiranyagarbha dlaya) and — 
| various Brahmanical devotees (also bhatilddi lifigi), | 


encamped in its garden, the next morning put on 
the disguise of grass- and wood-cutters, entered 
the town by its eastern gate, went into a temple 


of Brahma (abjabhava), put down their bundles — 
| of grass and wood, beat the big (temple) drum 


(bheri), and sat down on the throne (siahdsana). 
As soon as the learned of the town heard the 
sound of the big drum, they came to the temple, 
thought the two strangers were great men (kdrana 
purusha), made their obeisance, and asked : “ What 
is your country? What sdstra do you know? 


With what vidyd are you conversant? Tellus 


quickly !” They said: “ We haye seen the whole 
world, and have come here to see the town. But 
with sdstras and vidyds we are not conversant.” 


Then the Brihmans said: “ Except learned men ~ 


come, beat the big drum, and gain the Victory in 
disputation, they are not allowed to sit on the 


| throne.” They answered : “ Be it so,” and came 


down from the throne. The Brihmans put the 
question : “ How is it that people of your glorious. 
features appear in such a miserable state 2” The 
strangers said: “ Why do you ask thus? Have 
there never been any such of your own sect (mata) 


as have lived in the same state?” The Brihmans 


responded: “If there ever have been any people 
gifted with the same supreme power (vibhaya) as. 
you in our sect, that have lived in such low 
circumstances, tell us !” 

Thereupon the strangers adduced a éloka about 
the ten avatdras of Vishnu (which I give, as it is 
also quoted in the abovementioned Sdstra Sdra): 
matsyah kirma varidhas cha ndvasimhas cha vdme- 


| nah | rdmo rdmas cha krishnas cha bauddhah kilki 


dasdkritih||, arguing that Vishnu, as being subject 
to death and birth, could not be eternal (nitya) : 


| and, as having been born as animals, could be but 
ignorant (udnydni) ; andsaid : “Such being the case, 


your question regarding our low circumstances 
To this the Brahmans had no 
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anewer, declared the strangers to be the victors, 
and guve them a testimonial to that effoch (gaye 
patrc). 

Thon the two retiirned to the garden, Tho 
next morning, in another disguise, they entered 
the town ot another gate, went oguin into a 
temple of Brhma, and a similar occurrence 


took place. After eight sneh meotings, during — 


each of which Manovega plainly shows the fonlish- 
ness of Hrahmanical hero and daity tales, tho 
friends return to their home, 

I have still to mention two valuable Jnina Com- 
montaries — 

10. A. commentary in Kauarese on the Amara 
Kosa, called Ndchirdji. 

11. A commentary on Haliyudhe’s dictionary, 
the Abidhdaarafnamedld, 

Litgiita Literature. 

The Lifigditas or Litigavantas (not Meaning 
here the Arddhya Brihmans, who nlso wear tho 
lifigs), have always beon very active tn oxpressing 
their ideas in poetry. At first, aa if appoars, 
they used Sanskrit, and perhaps Telugu, aa their 
medium; for instance, the poet Somedvara of Pal- 
kurike wrote a Bosoca Pardes in one or the other 
of the two langwages; T do not know whether itis 


atill extant in the original, bat we have a transla-— 


tion of itin Kanarese, Tho following are Kanarese 

1. The Satake of Someévara of Palkurike, who 
lived inthe time of the Ballila kings. Tt consists 
of 110 verses in tho Mattebha Vikridita metre, 
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and oontaina some moral and other reflections | 


on various subjects. Tho 7th verse may serve aa 
a specimen: " O Hara, Hara! O rich and beauti- 
fol Somedvara (Site)! Though one treo of the 
wood in which the bird roves becomes barren, will 
no fruitful tree grow for it? Though one flower 
fader, will there bo no flower for the black bees? 
Though always one self-conceited man lies against 
the poet, or ono is parsimonious, will not con- 
stantly some liberal persons be born on earth F" 
The poem occasionully utters eoma really fine 
® Bhtma's Barada Pordao,* 61 chapters in 
Satpadi—a tranalation of the abore-montioned 
Somedvarn's Hosave Purdne, Bhima finished his 
work ap, 1469. Tt atotes that Siva sent Nandi, 
the bull of Kniliea, to the earth to become the ean 
of Midalimbike, the wife of Mandigo 
Madirdja, of the town of Higavidi in Karndtn, 
and to make the litga worship independent of 
Brhmaniam. Nandi being born of her, and 
being called Bosavna (Veishabha, im course 
® Seo a translation 


Tyner. Bon ig Uae Bar. os p- 
i. ir. Ph. de SS ate 44. P 
+ Bec u trondlation of this aleo by Rev. G. Witrth, 


WW 


of time entered the court of Rijjala, the 
king of Kalyinapura, on the Tungubhadra, ins 
prime minister, and by the power of his high 
position, by doing wondora and giving inatruc- 
tion, did all he could to promote the growth af 
the Lifigavanta geot, In. the end he instigated 
come af hia followers to murder Bijjala, who 
had no lasting faith in Lifigavantiamn. Aooonding 
to one account Bagavo diod 810 ap. (Kali 3011). 
One of the stories rons thos: “ Onoo when Ba- 
soya wilh plousure wae sitting in the assembly of 
the king (Bijjola),-he onlled out: * 1 will not be 
apilled. Do not fear! Holla !* and with excttemant 
atretched ont his hands, a4 if of that momont he 
were lifting up on earthen vessel. Then ‘said 
Hijjalan: * He who has ameared a little finger's 
ashes on his body becomes mad to the degree of a 
mountain! Sach iv a troa saying,’ and gently 
laughing addressed Basarn: ‘Alas, master Ba- 
sava, has Siva's madness come upon thee too? Has 
the feeling of devotedness risen to thy head? 
Why didst thou, as if raving, suddenly call out in 
the assembly of the odd peoplo (asaima, te. poople 
who worship Siva with his three eyes, and who 
ut the mame timo are ourions characters them- 


| selves): “ Do mot fear!" joyfully lift up thy arma, 


atroteh them out and act as if thou seizedst some- 
thing # ‘Then said Basava: ' Tt ia nob moot to tell 
the mass of good properties which ono haa to each 
others but if 1 do not toll, the nsyembly will 
laugh. Hear, therefore, 0 king Bijjala! To the east 
of youder Tripurantaka (Siva) tomple, about xix 
milas from here, isa renowned Kapiledvara (litigen). 
When o certain formla devotee, from love, wi 
giving ita bath of # thonsand and one hundred 
Hhanduqas of milk, thin tan from strove to strect 
int a stream, sud hy the walking of elephants a 
mudily quagmire was produced. Inone of the 
atreata with such deep mud a female: of the name 
of Kiitnka oarried battermilk-for ealo, when her 
foot slipped, and sho with trembling looked in this 
direction, and called out: “ O Basova, reach and 
take the falling poj!"' Thon, before it could fall, 
Lraised the pot by etretching ont my hands in that 
direction." The king, who had his donbta, had 
the cowherd brought, who corroborated Basara’s 
sintemont.t , 

Hexidos legends roparding Bosava, the Purge 
contains many othare regarding Saivaa that lived 
before him, or ut the same time with bim. 

3. Virdpaksha's (hanna Barowa Pardea,f finish- 
ed a.n. 1585 , 68 chapters in the Satpadi motre, Tt 
contains iholegend of Channa Base ra, who waa 
one of Basava's near relations and fallow-labourers 


G. Wirth, Jour. Rom. Br. By As. Soe, vole VIIE- pp. 07. 
’ Jour. Bom. Br. 


Rt. As, Soe. col. VOLE pp. 8-201. 
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at Kalyinapora, and some sayings of hia contem- 
poraries. Channa Basava's own sayings in general 
are tales about cortain feats of Siva, and statements 
about Lattiga doctrines and ceremonies, Chapter 
64 pives the Soma Sdrya aneaya, of the members 
of which itis said that they could mot have got 
eternal bliaa; chapter 55 has short legends of 
Siva Saranas; chapter 67 is recapitulation 
of Basava’s wonders, ete.; ond chapters 62 and 
63 contain gume so-called prophecy. 

4. Sifigi Héja’s Mula Bosava Chariira (Pu- 
rdta), ie. legends regarding thea great Hasaya 
(Bijjala's prime minister); 43 chapters in Sut- 
padi—doings and ssyings of Basaya that bear 
tha sama type a those of tho preceding two 
Purdtas, A story that waa told by Basava in 
Bijjala’s court ia, in.an abridged form, a9 follows :— 
A hanteman by profession one morning told his 
wife that he waa going to bring her somo sweet 
venison, and went away. On the road he heard 
the sound of conch-shelle and drums proceciing 
ont of a Siva temple, and thought that to be « 
good oman. The whole day he roamed about in 
the jangle without soving any game. In tho 
evening he came to a tank, and ascended a tree 
that stood on ite bank. Tt waa then tha four. 
teenth day from the full moon of the month 
Mighs. He plecked off the leavez that worg ob- 
structing hia sight (then occurs a flaw in the 
manuscript). The leaves, together with some spray 
water, camo’ in contact with wn old lifiga that for 
thonsands of yaara had boon leftalone, After 9 
aleaplesa night, tha next morning he gow that the 
Kifiga hail been worshipped, waa comforted, and 
took some roots and fruits home as a gift (prandda) 
from tho Siva lifiga, which be, and his-wife whe 
had obzerved the watch of the Stoardird ing 
temple daring the night, ate ag food after a inat 
(pdrave), and made up their mind always to do 
the same. However, the huntaman continued hig 
sinful ooonpation of killing animals, till death 
showed its faee, and tho messengers of Yama 
cama to take the old sinner to hell, Then Sivas 
servants strongly interfered, so that Yama wont 
to Siva to complain. Sivn called his servants, 
who rolated the story of that night, and, by 
quoting a verse of Sanskrit Siva Dharma showed 
the great virtue of presenting even @ few leaves 
and some water (to a liga). Therecpon, Siva 
sont Yama away, and blessed the huntaman anil 
hia wife, because they bad performed n Sip 
rdird.* 

The'ngo of Sifigi Raja ia doubtful: ho had, 
however, become a known personage nt the yonr | 
of the Channa Basata Purdna that “he hed 


* See also Basava Murdna in Fister 


grace, 

5. Totoddrya’s Sabda Manjari, ie, 0 voeabde ~ 
varses in Satpadi. Totaddrya lived in Keggere 
ot the time when the Narasimha dynaaty of Vid- 

6. HKabliga Kaipidi (the pout's vada merwm) 
Lifiga, the prime minister of the king of Umwel 
and son of the Brihman Virdys Hia work 
ig w vocabulary liko the preceding—09 verses: all 
furdeye Nighanty, by Kavi Bomma [Brahma], may 
bo Jains, as it is composed in Aryl vormes ; 
Bomma, however, ia a name nob unfreqnent with. 
the Lifigtitas. It contains 100 verses, 
_ ¥. Ohikka Naiijesa’s story of the post Higharn, 
Tt wos compoxed after Nos. Zand 4, a8 it refers to 
their authors. It is in Sotpodi, and has 10 
ihetton. wih ise niee baa) 

Righava's futher was Ma hideranhatta 
of Pampipurs (Hampo, Vidydnagera); his guru wen” 
Hurlévara, Boing once little cross in his be 
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havigur towards his guru, who had v 
for not using his poctical faculties exclusively 
for the honour of Siva, this worthy knocked ont 
several of his teeth by a blow with one of his 
back into favour, his teoth were restored to him 
and he was instructed. The drift. ‘tli 















para, called Kamaliyi (Kamae). len want le 
visit hor, ssaumed a Dy ae «aiid 
went to the street of that town inhi bi by pi ra 
titutes, in company with Nirada (the favourite _ 
Rishiof the Liftgiitas), who hed to carry hia betele 
pouch. The worthies of that xtreot wondered at 
scription af what takes place In that i pe 
strect called “the gront Arudda 40 /8t oe I 
wns again tho objet of adiieation of bad mon 
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(Kanarese metres with uix lines), metres in which 
nearly all the Lifigavanta and Hrhmanic Kanaress 
peama appear, but, a4 far ae L know, none uf tho 
Joinns. He is pictured as a very good disputant, 
and died in Volfparn. His death took place 
before 1889 a:p., sant that year he had alroady 
become a renowned man of the past, There ia a 
work of recent date, named Anudhara Sithdmant, 
containing Saira stories, that professes to be a 
work of HAchava in a revised form, 


8. Prabhu Liiiga Jdld—25 chapters, with 1110 | 


TOrses, in Satpadi. The author's name ig nob 
given in my copy; bat it is probably the work of 
the same name that was composed by Chiimarasa 
Ayya at the time of Prondha Wije of Vidyinogara. 
Tt is the legend of the Tafigama Allama Probhi, 
(the son of Nirahafikdra Muni), who at last ascend- 
od the guru throne in Kaulyinapura in Basava's 
time. ‘The first story relates how Allama went to 
the town Banavede, in the country Balavals; 
where the king Mamakira Prabhu ruled, and how 
ho seduced the princess Milye, the king's only 

%, Prowiha Rdja Kathd, i.e, stories told to 
king Prandha of Vidyinagara, to convince him of 
the troth of Litigavantiam, Ib waa written by 


Advise, the son of Annappa, of the Kart hula of | 


tha marchant-chiefn (desiyi) of the parganah (para- 
gane) of Kollipura, The stories are mostly, if not 


throughout, somewhat more detailed uccounta of | 


the short logends of Saivas found in Bhima’s 
Basava Purdy and the Channa Bosava Purdna. 
10. Akhendedvara vachona, o treatiae setting 
forth tho specific Lifgitta tenets anil ceremonies, 
It is alo called Saf Sthala Acharana. ‘The sacred- 
nos of the number six with the Lifigiitus is found- 
ed on the mantra om nawah Siedya, which has 
iz eyllubles. ‘Thus they speak of Sad akehara, 
Sad dhitu, Sat karma, Sad indriya, Sad Bhi- 
va, Bad lifes, The headings to the nino chapters 


ore as follows (the word athola meaning fopie) —_ 


Set guru Ldrunya athala, Litiya didyana sthala, 
Pibhddl afhols, Rudrdkeha alhola, Dhokti athala, 
Tirys rerdlanha efhoeke, Proaddé athate, Priva 
lingi athala, Sarana athala. 

Ll, The FBrokmottera’ Kiiwla of tho Skanda 
Purdna or Siva kath anpiia edra, translated after 
the time of the poet Raghava—Jl chapters, with 
1944 verses, in Satpadi. 

12, Sudskshuri Deva's Rdjedekhera Vildeo, 
i, 2, o legend regarding some episodes in the life of 
the Chola king Eijasekhorna—1l4 chapters: 


finkihed an. 1057. Sadak-shari, a diaciple 
* A few verve of his aro translate in the Tad, Ant. vol TT (1873) pp. 28 sey 





of Chika (chukka) Vira degika, stands na a poet, 
according to my impression, higher thun all the 
however, is somewhat too flowary and verbose, and 
he frequently nasa very obscono langunge. He 
introduces no ¥erse in { i, nnd in this, ns well 
Ain grammar and vocables, imitates the ancient 
poets. His languages iv dificult, but a model of 

By Saicae (whether all of them were Aridhya 


| Brihmans or not is doubtfol) were composed the 


following works -— 

1. Bhakti Rosdyona, by Sobojdoanda: 107 
verses in Satpodi. Tt has dome wood thoughte. 

2, Anubhavdmrite, by Sti Rafiga, son of Mabi- 


-~dLifiga of the Saharisi family, and o pupil of Sahnjl- 
| manda pura, ed Neri wrenrenm Ny taste int 
vb 


lam; 856 verses in Batpadi. 

3. Ohidakhanda anublieva sdra; 537 Satpadi 
verses on thy Vedinta by Chidfnanda, 3 

4. Dnydna Sindhu; a Vedantist treatise in 
Satpadi, 46 chapters, by ChiddnandAvadhitta, 
whoge guru was Chiddnanda. 

® VFiveka Chinfdmeni; ten Prakaronas, ‘by 
Nijaguon Sivayogi, on matters regarding the Niga- 
magand Agumas, Tty first paragraph, for instance, 
concerns Livara'a attributes ; then follow the four 


divisions of the Veda, then the four divisions of 


vidas (widhi wdda, artha wdda, mantra vdde, wdina- 
dheya), then the Veddnigaa, the Upavedaz, dc. It 
ia often too short to be of much use. 

6. Sarvadnya'’sa Padas, Verses that sometimes 
express neatly the wisdom of the streets. ‘The 
metre is Tripadi,a kind of Kanareag verse with 
three lines, that is not often used. Ha tella his 
own story in the conninding chapter, Entire 
copies of his work appear to be rare.” 

7. Matlga RAja’s Nighantu.t 

8 Idvare Kavi's Kavijitedbandhanat 

Vaishnava Literature, 

Works that fall under thia heading are of com- 
paratively little interest, as they, with the excep- 
tion of tho Disa Pados, ore more translations of, 
or free extracta from, Paurinika works. 

L. Jaimini’s Bhdrata, translated by Lakshmtea 
of Devundr (Muisir), son of Annama, of the 
BharadvijA family. 1t professes to be a tranalation 
of the Advamedha parva of a work hy Jnimini 
Muni, the muni having given this description of 
Dhirma Raja's horse-eacrifics ta king Janame- 


jaya. It is in Satpadi, and is written in » simple 


lt clasgiesl style; iM chapters containing LOW? 


t An account of this work in riven in the Ind. Ant. vol. L. (1673) pp. 


| the Mangalore edition of the 
seattle maid to treat of melodies (riya), 


Sate 
Sabdamdnidarpasa, p. xxiv. 2079. A Saigit Ratadhora, which T have never 
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verses, Some aay (for instance the Munehi 
Tirumuly Syfimanns of the Wesleyan Missionaries 
in Maistir) that at ia mot more than about 150 
years old.* 

2, Mahdbhdrata, ten of the Parver in Satpadi. 
The translator, who calla himself Kumiira Vyasa, 
dictated hiy verses in the town of Gadagnu (not 
far from Dhfreid). In his time, he states, thare 
already existed ao number of translations of the 
Réimdyawa, ‘This tronalation, as well as that to 
be mentioned next, cannot be called clagsical. 

%.. Rdindyane, transinted in Satpadi by o 
Brahman under the assumed name of Kumirs 


Vilmiki, as it sooms, an inbabitant of the place 
Torare (in the district of Solipur), This work ia 
later than Kuméira Vyiieo’s, aa he refors to him. 


(Can they boidentiealF) He honourably mentions 
tho Vedintist Saikariohirya. 

4. The Bhdgavata Pordna; 11,298 verses in 
Satpadi, Towards the end tho author stays: 


“The good poet Chita Viththala Natha hay made | 


the Kanarese translation.” 

i. Jagawnuifha Vijaya; 18 chapters, by Rodra. 
He says he has taken hia storios from the Visiow 
Purdna, and his object is to glorify Krishna. The 
work contains well-known Krishua legends, in this 

case in various Sanskrit metres, thos bearing the 
estas of some antiquity, Also the predeces- 
gora he mentions—Bino, Harsha, Micha, 
Satkhbavarmsa, Sintivarma, Guna- 
varma, Manasija, Karnama, Pampa, 
Ghandrabhatta, Ponnamayya, Gojai- 
kuéa—are of a peculiar character, 

6. Kyishua Lildbhyudaya, taken from the Phd. 
garala Furdna, The anthor invokes Madhava 


Muni or Ananduttrtha (of Udupa or Udupi, on | 


the western coast, who died a. p.1273). Regard- 
ing his fumily, &c., ho says, “In tho grima af 

fir, in the country Ponngonda (7), is a 
Br&bman of the Jimudagnya gotra, a servant of 
Madhava Muni, a Kanareso of the northern district, 
His son is Vetikdrya Timms Arasfirya. Of him 1, 
Vétikayarya, am tho first-born son; my mothor is 


Seshimbe, my brother is Nariyantrya, Ibear the 


appellation Haridfiga. The lord of my work is 


Viiikata Sauri” (i. Krishna of Tirupati). The | 


work comsiste of Ol chapters, with 245 verso in 
Satpadi Tt bears aleo the namo of Kanake 
Arishna [ildbhyudaya+ 

7, Hari Bhakti Rass yona by Chidénanda, 31 
Satpadi verses in 5 chapters, In the prologras 
he confesses he does not know the mysteries of 


= 





: si Wabera Iniliazhe Streit, fp 300. 
cree the work ia: When m sapphire (inden y fla 
shin gold (humada), people think it natural ; i ‘pol 

i at in a eapphins, they wonder (? mers a flaw din 
the May th 

always 


refer to Pemanaie and Madhava of Udepu 


‘(in the Kéda taluk of Dhirvid). ‘The 


honour of being the Bret, pisoe: Fit & SEO 


‘self is a fool: 


god om 
the rpotless iy, Neca, Sane, who | 





tho Veddute, or the Kapilo, Patatijata, and Sf dil} | 
eye pabapins alieie soe Pordnnds : 

and will only write by the grace. of his gurn, 
Afterwards, howarer, he professes to give: wshort a 
sbstract of the Agamear and Prrduae. 

8 The Didso Pados; songs by Krishys's wer- 
vants, in honour of their master, They are in 
putionie TiNpwe SASS) SNE NR ER PRN, ‘and 
euch bya refrain. They Secaanyil 








aa ‘the great gurus. ‘There exist many hundreds 
of these : songs by Kanaka Disa, — 
Purendare Disa, and others Krish 





He 
itis 
i 
AU 





Pandaripura, or Velipara or Srirafiga, or Kaginele 





Disas in South India may stand in connexion 
with Chaitunyo (a ». M86—1544)§ and his 
followers 
T give a Parandica Dése bymn thet has tho “5 


in o prose translation — 
“ Refrain.—In tha whole warld those are fools) 
Who leave the one god (Krishna) and dors 
bad gods.” = 
Hymn,  * —_ 
“He who leaves his wife alone (not think 
that she might yield to temptation) ia m fool; “S 
Hetty etna ee ; 
Ho who entrusts a person with his money-bag 
is a fool ; co 
He wip bv hn Srapadent fellow tsb Gee fool, O 
master f Tak 
Ho who sella his own danghtor to sustsin him- 















Ho who lives in the house where his ‘ife has 
boon born is a fool ; i par ire 

Ho who ases bad Inoguago whan povoety comes 
on is a fool; 

He who has no fixed mind is o great fool, O 
mactor ! 

He who in his old age takes a wife 6 @ fool ; 

Ho who plays with a serpent is a fool ; 

He who does not support the twenty-one fimis 
lies (ruta) is a fool ; 

Ho who does nob ea "O father Vifhala 
Krishna) is a fool: z os 

Ha who milks the mothor the olf of which haw 
died is a fool, O mnstar ! 


He who lenda money without o pledge is a fool 
eee 
on hie hrent thet ie Tike a mapping (hard wily) glow yi 


mien |S" 


TOM these 174 havo re ee ee and 


Share re ths Vor Ad. 
Ind. Amt. vol. TI. tS) op sae. bd 
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Ho who is brooding over eighty subjecta isa fool ; 

He who uses bad language against hia own 
mother is a great fool ; 

Fle who betrays the house in-which he haa eaten 
is w fool ; 

Ho who ntters malomoles fa a fool; 

He who sdes the gloriouw Purandara 
Vithala with the white-lotus eyes and does not 
wordlup him wo gront fool, 0 master 

According to many other hymns the Puranudara 
Vithula is identical, for instance, with the Kriahna 
idols at Panderipora and Tirupati, in 
the lostmentioned place being the Vetikatagiri or 
Paragiri or Seshdri on which he dwella. 





®, Ariahna Charifra or Vera mohana taras-— 


gint ; 42 chapters, with 2705 verses (the metre of 
our manuscript being very irregular, T cannot tell 
in whot motre it is composed), by Kanakn Dilan. 
The second chapter begins: “ He who bas uttered 
the work ia the best servant (ddisa) Konoka; she 
to whom ho has uttered it is his wife, the very wise 
woman; the lord of tho work is the Adi Kedava of 
Kaginele; when a person hearg it, virtue iv oltain- 
ed.” And towards the end of the work Kanaka 
Tiga says: ' KAginele’s Narasunha, who is the 
Adi Kodava, will cause the wishes. of good people 
to be fulfilled.” Kanake Disa, “hy tho favour of 
Kaginele’s Adi Kedava,” composed alzeo a Bhakti 
Sdra, 108 verses in Sutpadi. 

Of Stories in prove | mention the translations of 
the Sanskrit Ponehofantra, Veldla Paiichaviati, 


CORRESPONDENCE 
To the Buktor of the Tudian Antiquary, 

Sin,—Sinee the publication, in your December 
number, of my concluding paper upon Castes in 
Punk and 
Catholic friend aletter objecting to some state- 
ments mado in it respecting the native Christians, 
of which I hope you will publish the enclosed copy. 
‘The passages omitted and indicated by nsterisks 
wore purely personal, or referred to names of 
persons anid places which I think it unnecessary 
io publish, although entrusted with a diseretion to 
do so, 

Even without the proofs advanced by my corre- 
spondent, IT would have no hesitation in aooept- 
ing his anthority oa auperior tomy own, and te the 
sources. whence my original informaiion was 
desired, althongh these were not primd facie un- 
trustworthy. Tt only remains for me to add that 
Ineo the word ‘Ultramontanc’ simply as tho 
name ofa party, for which I don't know any other 
in general use, and without attaching to it any 
objectionable sense, and that the paper in queation 


Solipur, T bave received from a 


CORRS AND MISCELLANEA. 


2] 


and iia Viwdatt. ‘The innalaiion of Saka 
Saptati is in Sutpadi verses, Of stories in. prove 
[ may addnee still the following, aa they ara 
connected with o somi-historical persan, vin, the 
tales about Kima Krishna of Tennilla, The work 
hegina with saying that in Tonnila, to the north 
of Madras, there was the Brihbman boy Rime 
Krishm. Once when a Sanyilsi saw him, ho liked | 
him so mach that he taught him a mantra, telling 
him to repeat it thirteen million times in o Rah 
temple, when the goddess with her thousand 
fnces would appear to him and bestow a» proper 
boon an him, if be did not loo his cournge. 


| The boy did ae be had been told, and Kali appeared 


to him aga femule with o thousand fices and two 
bands. He was anything bot afraid, and began to 
laugh, Kali asked : ny: dost thou laugh ob 
mof ‘Then said the boy: “ 0 mother, man has 
one nose and two hands; but whenever ho catches 
a cold, ho guts overminah ts do. with blowing hiw 
noe. ‘Thon hast a thousand faces ands thou- 
sand nosed; well, when it sometimes happens 
that thou catchoeat. «cold, how dost thon blow thy 
noeeg 2?" Then Kali cursed him to become a 
prince's joxter. In courao of time hoe wont bo 
Anegondi, tho capital of tho Karnitaks coun- 
try, where Krishna H4yn, with his minuter Appiy, 
riled, at the court of whom he played the nineteen 
tricks related in the work. 

I trust others will undertake ta make our know- 
ledge of Kunarese literature more complete. 





AND MISCELLANEA. 


| wos written several months ago. Had I written 


now, after Mr, Gladstone's essay and Leh ce 
have excited men’s minds upon the subject, T 
should certainly have omitted the whole pasange, 
having no desire to make the Antiguary a fold of 
religions discussion, whatever my private opinions 
may be. 

W. F. Sivciam. 

My nen Men Bocum ®©® © * *© #6 67 
however take exception to the correctness of your: 
remarks on the Catholics of Western Indin andor 
the jurisdiction of the sce of Gon. 

You assy (1) that they are very much at one with 
the (so-called) Old Catholics of Germany, and (3) 
that they are at bitter fend with the ‘Ultra- 
montane party,’ og represented by the Bishop of 
Bombay and the Jesuit, I have had nineteen 
years’ intimate persunal experiences of the con- 
dition of Catholice of both jurimdictions, and say 
confidently that you mistake in both theae azger- 
tion. 


In Murch lust there was an open-fir mooting im 


a2 








the quadrangle of St. Xavier's College at Bombay, | 


attended by notless than 4000 persuns; at lewit 

two-thirds of them wore of the Cioanese ohediensn, 
* ‘Thia-meeting was presided over by the Vicar 
Apeatolio (who is commonly kuown, as you 
style him, ua the Biahop of Bombay}, the Vioar 
. General of the Portaguese juoriwliction gat on 


hie raght lind, and numbers. of each juris 
diction wern seated alternately on the dois, 


inch motion wae proposed ond seconded hy 
porsona of each jurisdiction Pho utmost prone - 
fooling provailed,and the two telegrams which 
resnlted from (ho meeting—one to tho Pope 


congratulating him on his 8rd birthday, and the 


second to the German Bishops, offering thom our 
sympathy under perteration—wore sent sicnad 
by the Vicur Apostolic and by the Vicar General, 
inthe name of “ thé Cithalies of both jurisdietfous" 


The clergy of the two Jurisdictions constantly 


officinte in each other's churches at Bombay, Mahin, 
ond Bandora, and doubtless elaowhere. Ii is trua 
thatthera waaat one time a dispute between the 
twojurisdictions which ran tothescandalous length 


of disputes in civil and criminal courts, but what. 


I have said abovo is, T hope, evidence to prove 
that the quarrel waa-of short endtirance, and that 
now there ia not only so feud, bot Catholie 
harmony between the separate jurisdictions: As 
to the alleged Altkatholiken aympathieaof the 
Goanese Catholics, I point to the telegram of our 
March meeting ta the Catholic Bishopa of Gor- 
many in mefutation of it. 

T bave lived * © © ® for four years tndor the 


Gioaness jurisdiction, and have net been able to 


discover uny difference in doétrine or in AyMpathy 
seeestetteeene T wee that you, in 
coniinon with the English press, use tho very 
puscling word Ultmmontane in conection with 
the Jesuits. The word was first coined in referenig 
to the temporal power of tho Pope, but it ix 
difficalt to say whatit now moans, [ have cone 
to underatand it to mean "a consistent, fem, and 
enthunisstio Catholic ;” if-you tye it in thig MOELRIy, 
[ take leave to apply it to the clergy of both 
juriedictions hore. © 





THE GOD VITHORA OF PANDARPUR. 
The defilement and injury of this idol, whieh 


haye been already referred to,” form A regular 


cana of JTara verang Hari (Siva tereue Vighinn— 
VithobA being held to be an incarnation of the 
latter). Three dovotees of Siva from one of the 
great South of India shrines fonnd access to tha 
templo of Vithobl, and from jealousy, it {4 sup 


© fod, Ani, vol. Th. p. 979, 


| helpofabourd beneath it, and given forth as the 
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| the toddy, is said to be addicted to 4 


| and it socms probable that the whole of the people 
| termed Aga rie wre of 


before the magistrate (9 native judicionaly 


shipped. While 


frequented by the lowest castes has inte chan | 
Places with the article that was mended, and which — 


tens of thonsands. of Marltha pilgrims. —Dr 


ia 


posed, of his popularity, and from covetonanpas 
of his emolaments, set to belabour bim with 
stony suspended from their necks. They inflicted | 
aerious injuries on the face, belly, and feat of the 
image before they could be disarmed. 'They wore. 
nearly beaten to death by Vifhobl's votaries, hut 
saved ultimately by the police. On being brought 
edj, no person appeared to prosente them for ‘a 
the supposed sarrilege of which they were guilty; . 
and they were duly sot at liberty, end have dia 
Appeared from the sceno, The calamity was-then, 
With telegraphic speed, brnited thronghout tha 
whole of Lhe Marith& Countey and other provinods 
of India. ‘The inquiry universally arose among 
the natives, What can be done to mitigate thy ¥ 
catustrophe? ‘The doors of the temple wore shut, 
and workmen were understood. to be busy, it 
ether in wfecting repairs, or in constructing a - 
new inmge likely to be floated on tank by the = 
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return of the “selfformed” imago so: ong: wor 


repairs hare been effected in the 


Way expected, the image worshipped in the ehrine 





Waa Wont to ba worshipped by the th sunad ‘and 
Witeon, 





AGanRis. 

A gort: a numerous caste in Thin district, and 
found on or near the gen-coust. ‘There aretwo 
divisicng: I,J u figari; 2. Mithdgar{—the | 
former working in cocoanut plantations, drawing 
to rank us Marthe or Kunnbte: the tales , 
Atitidioaria, work in the salt-pans on the low, flat 7 
ehore. Their work is very arduous and necexaltaten, 
Tong exposure to the sun's raya: charnoter ximilar ; 
also said to be m branch of the Mantthis, but 
they neither oat por intermarry with Agaria; 





tho same origin ne the 
Kalle, whom they are said to resemble in every. 
part oftheirchameter, In tGinjaritibe salt-preparers 
aro Kolts,and in Kinard a corresponding people 
have been noticed, the Kha rw lt ee ' 
would soem, termed Sidra, in the Leper return 
of that district—intimnting that thers alao an 
division, Khirwl: aro ulso gompared to Bhitie, 
They nre probably of aboriginal origi Tene. io 
Med. + Phys. Soe. of Bombay, No. XT NR 


— —_. — ‘ 
t Tid. Ant. vol TL p. 104, and-oomt. wl WL ptr 4 
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SKETCH OF SABAAN GRAMMAR. 
UY E, REHATSHK, MCR, Hoo. Mom, Ti Br R.A, 8 


Daring the latter part of the first half of this 


century, when certain inscriptions were first 


brought to Europe from the southern part of 
Arabia, hazy notions were colertained about 
thom, It-was not even certain whebher they 
ought to be read from right to loft, as-all the 


Semitic lanenages, or in the contrary direction, | 


und conjectures wer havarded abont their 
Abyssinian, Ethiopic, of even Phoonivian origin. 
Fresnel, the Fronch Consul for Jeddah, made‘a 
collection, which was published, and pradually 


scholars, like Osiander and others, ventured to— 


read and to interpret thom, The nomber of these 


inscriptions, small and large—the aliortest con-— 


sisting only of a few words, and the longest 
of miany lines, engraved on stane, but some ale 
on tictal platea—nmounts now to. more than 
dight hondred; bot as the language. ceased 





to ho spoken, probably about the beginning of 
the Christian era, and no other written mo 


numents of it exist, considerable diflicnliy 1s 
exporionced in eliciting tha true sense of these 
records, though at present the mode of decipher- 
ing them has become so well fixed that their 
reading presenta nob mach difficulty, except in 
eaege where the lettera are indistinct either 
in the originals or the copies, There ia also 
mo blacksmith in. Marvb who, allured by the 


profit urising from the sale of copper tablets, | 


nunofictures spariogs anes from old inscrip- 
tions, and has been exposed in the Jowrnal of the 
Gierman Oriental Sooiety as. a forger ;. some 
fabrinated texts alao were published there by 
Protorius in 1872 (pp. 426-433). 

The cognate langunres, but especiully the 
Arahie, Ethiopic, and Hebrew, afford the most 
valooble aid to the scholars who have signalized 
themselves in this field of Oriental research; as 
yot ther do tot all quite agree in ther transle- 
tiona, bnt they may novertholess ba depended 
oponas safe guides in researches of this kind. 
The nomber of auch mon st present is emall; 


the chief seholara aro Pretoriue, Lenormant, | 


Socin, Levy, and Halévy,—the latter of whom 
wax bold enough to go personally to Southern 
Arabia nnd oupy nesrly seven hondied of these 





Treto in the sce L— 











insoriptions, which are by the Arahs called 
Hemyeritic. 

According to Mnhammadan tradition the 
town of Homynar was not originally the sent of 
etaplire; it was Saba, the prevent Mareb, 
which was annihilated by the brénking of a 
dam® not only hushanding the waters flowing 
from tho mountains for the irrigation of the 
land, bat alo enhancing the power of the 
monarh, who thus kept in hiv hands the key of 
fertilization, ond ‘was enabled to rant ur to 
withhold it sa he listed. The memory ofthis 
catastrophe, considerud as om (hostisement from 
God, in which many inhabitants perished, and _ 
in conseqnence whereof the spat of govern- 
meant wae transferred tothe town of Hem yar, 
survived till the Qordsn woe written, aud is 
alloded {o in wore Skery. 14 and 15, na the 
intindation of Ala'sem', ie of tia deta thab 


confined the water. — 
fe? gy oo suf foes off 


oe i pie Bale! of of 1 
i ies * oe 
cs) Bh A 13h Jit onto 
* teks off See ga) oret 74 ? Fy 


Ide fe 9B yy aud: gob al py S27 
fe fey curt Piso! 

“14. The people of Saba had indaod in their 
dwelling-pluces no siga:—Two gardens, on the 
right and on the loft! [Ii was anid tb them 
‘Fat ye of the bounty of your Lond and be 


| thankful unto him ! [Yours tr] & goodly country 


and a gracions Lord, 15., Dat they torned 
aside (from thiw injunction); and we eant opon 
them the inunlation of Ala'rem." 

The nomes Hemyarand Saba are also of 
solves, but it appears that the expression Hem- 
yaritic instead of Suliean Inngnage, which hna 
hitherto been enrront, will in course of time lnve 
to give way to the latter, ns being perhaps more 
exprsatve and comprehensive, 

The anguages af Southern Arabia. 


There is great probability that the language 
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“24. 





whose written monuments, in spite of the icono- 
clastic feryour of the first Moslems, have been 


preserved to our times, must have been the | 


principal idiom of Southern Arabia, though there 
is no doubt also that various other dialects, and 
even languages, were current; but in the entire 
absence of reliable information it would be use- 
less to adduce the scanty and unreliable notices 
in Muhammadan authors, by whom such pagan 
researches were generally considered sinful 
unless they contribute in some way to elucidate 
their own religion, and to this circumstance we 


vocabulary purporting to contain Hemyaritic and 
Yamani words given by Suyuti* as follows: 

Bile x2, FUP] JE crgdole pil, alld als 

A peol ga JU 40S 

SE ase SU spilee oS 3 5 ids i 55 
wars Ua} & 

wre! Ue! dls 2 9 ee ¥ UG 5, ¥ 


wie! dL) JG dey yyeai ays 
pie Ay Vea yb) 

wie! a8 |p ye | ais 

Ly plone! UST wyoms dy prom da 


It will be observed that some Qorainic words | 


are here translated differently; thus in sura 
- fF © gust 
Lt. 61 wgdelw anal 5 is usually rendered by 
/ 
“ And you are careless or triflers,” or, as Sale 
has it, “ spending your time in idle diversions Pi 
but Suyuti renders the word w59* be by © LA 
Fo- we “UE Ue 
Again, in Lxxy. 15 3 ike Al 5i5 the 
f +4 . 

meaning is “and though he offer his excuses” 
(or set forth his plea); but Suyuti puts for s ij len 
its equivalent 3)) ; and in the same chapter, 
t1T F- By j 

v- 11, 555 ¥ YS we have in Suynti for 35 9 
“no place,” the word Use ¥. He farther says 
that »# [play] is in the Yamani language 
$1501 [woman]. 
invoke Ba’l,”’ he says 4 y"the acc. of wy [Lord]. 
The word 74> [bird, &c,] means, according to 
him, in the Hemyaritic] A 
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| comment :— 


| Gd gin a Ghy dy lRuJ] | pata | ya po Gye. , 
are indebted also for the meagreness of the | 


| Sepem* Fp” Om 


Ely} Mised! Qlel yell | 


| and was spoken in the interior of Hadra- 


i 
| cd - , Lad 7 ic ». od 
| bet fopom ary forod yu) ciwle® pulse 
“i 


In sura xxxvut. 15,“ Do ye | is well known that Persian colonies 


= 


ae a ee 
- a | 5 ie | x - 


[Janvany, 1875. 


ance]. In surat. 35 1y%\9 rendered by Sale 
*€ Pass therefore,” is, inthe language of Yemen | 
ly2®—‘they fled” Lastly SUS bookis in the 
Hemyaritic language called » 21. 
The following expressions, occurring inthe — 
same work, p. P{', stated to be Hemyaritic, — 5 
with their Arabic equivalents, I insert without — a 













af 
5 
¢ a 
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PS oP 107 Ube wyS 92 wyatis © US lel Hl 5 
| “ay 
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Fy old the WR web Gye Iya) Lie 


. 
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phen om lea] we) pod] Si) cay ¢ ale 





la) bas Os ee blew ul 


Hemyaritic is believed to have ceased to be 
# spoken language long before the Hijrah era; of 
but perhaps it may have been used later also, 
in the same manner as Latin inscriptions are 
still employed on buildings, monuments, and  __ 
coins. among ourselves, long after the lan guage Te 
Stoel! hak becdins Ws Baan ie ia 

The Hemyaritic or rather Sabrean language, . a. 
as at present known from the inscriptions, al. 
though essentially one, may be divided into four  __ 
varieties or dialects, the first of which is the _ 
general Saban, comprising by far the greatest — 
number of all the inscriptions hitherto known; 
the second was current in Ma’in, and is the x 
Minwan dialect belonging to the people called 
Minaei by the Greek and Roman geogra- 
phers ; the third is nearly the.same as the last, 


~ 
"= 


maut; whilst the fourth, to judge from ter- 

minations of words such as worm “his sanctuary” 
and orimpa “their rank and order,” appears to 
have been affected by Persian influences, as it 


there. 
The inscriptions hitherto discovered may, 

according to their contents, be divided into six 

classes :-—_ . 
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I. Votive inscriptions, usually engraved on 


SKETCH OF SABZAN GRAMMAR. 


bronze tablets or stone slabs, occurring in the — 


interior or in the immediate vicinity of temples. 
A multitude of national and local deities are 
mentioned in them, and these prove the 
Sabean pantheon to have been prodigiously 
rich. 5 

Ii. Votive tablets, called by Halévy Pros- 
cynémes, belonging to strangers who completed 
some act of deyotion in the sanctuary and there 
inscribed their names and descent. These in- 
scriptions are engraved on slabs suitable for the 
purpose, and the formule vary but slightly. 
The chief interest of these Inscriptions centres 
in the large number of -territories, towns, and 
tribes mentioned in them, affording materials 
for a restoration of the ancient geography and 
ethnography of Southern Arabia. 

Ill. Architectural inscriptions, traced on the 
walls of temples and other public edifices, in 
order to commemorate the name of the building, 
or of the persons who had contributed to it. 
In this latter case, care is taken to indicate the 
exact dimensions of the portion constructed by 
each man, and ifa stranger was among them 
his country and tribe are mentioned. Inserip- 
tions of this kind constitute the majority in 
Halévy’s collection. 

IV. Historical inscriptions, intended to an- 
nounce a victory gained over a foe, or to com- 
memorate an event wherein the author plays 
a part. Under this head fall the texts of 
Mareb and of Sirwah, the inscription on 
Hisn G'uri’b, and especially the inscription 
onthe monolith of Sir wih, the copy of which 
was stolen from Halévy by the Arabs. 

V. Police orders, engraved on pillars at the 
entrance of temples or other public localities, in 
order to warn the people against the commission 


of damages under pain of fines. These texts, 


are very interesting, because they show great 
perfection in the civil organization, as well 
as the existence of a penal code among ‘the 
Sabpans. 


VI. Funerary inscriptions, not many of 


26 


The Sabean Alphabet. 

In the following sketch of Sabwan grammar 
I shall give only what has been fixed by valuable 
authorities, not the least of whom is Halévy, 
whom I intend to follow closely. I shall only 
mark by signs of interrogation words not yet 
fully authorized, and shall designate the inscrip- 
tions of Fresnel, Osiander, and Hal¢yy respec- 
tively by Fr. Os. Hal. or H, Although the 
alphabet is at present well fixed, I append 
A harmonic Sabean, Hebrew, and Arabic 
Alphabet, and shall adduce some peculiarities 
of certain letters; mention a few, the occnur- 
rence of which is rare, and whose value was 
not at first very well fixed; enumerate those 
letters which are apt to give rise to confusion ; 
and, lastly, I shall mention such letters as may, 
by their too great proximity to each other in 
certain inscriptions, sometimes be mistaken for 
one letter. ' 

The » generally remains after the preforma- 
tive letters of the Imperfect, thus :—yor, mon. 
There are, however, a few exceptions : yr (27. 152, 
14*), m= (Os. yi. 11+). In the Minwan dialect 
the » is sometimes considered as a vowel: thus 
we very often find ym (comm H. 188, 5), tems 
(H. 199, 1), naw CH. 111, 5) for p, ene, row. 
This takes place even in the divine name mm 
(H. 222, 1; 229, 2), which is certainly. derived 
from the radical w(+2)—=mn). The other 
gutturals, 7, 5,2, and #, present no peculiarity. 

The letters 5 and», like the first radical of verbs, 
are often elided by the servile letters :—ir, 7 
for ;hy, mr; when the , forms the third radical 
it generally remains unchanged, thus :—(n) ox, 
wh, me; but also tH, os occur (Os. xt. 9 ;'1, 9). 

The servile + usually becomes p in the Minman 
and in the Hadramaut dialect; thus w, n, the 
suffix of the third person, appears in these dialects 
in the form ., vo, for instance tom or on, coome 
instead of yma (m2), onome (mereom, come). In the 
same manner the fourth form of the verb, which 
is in ordinary Sabean ‘yen, becomes ‘yr in these 
dialects : thus the Sabean pn, fim in the 


- Minzan and Hadramaut dialect will be <0, Mmo- 


which have as yet been discovered, but which | 


prove that the Sabeans were in the habit of 
carrying away their dead from inhabited places 
into isolated valleys, and up mountains, where 
they erected small honses for them. 


re erst 
Osiander’s are given in No. 7, Oct. 1873, &ec. 


This is another approach to the Assyrian, and 
in general to the languages of East Africa. This 
form answers to the Arame@an ‘ysw and to the 


| Ethiopic Serta. 


8 inscriptions here referred to will be found in the Journal Asiatique (1872 Fey.—Mars). 


The change of the servile into 0 is much 
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THE SABAAN ALPHABET. 








. ~~ ay - 4 
" 7 _ - 
he, al : ‘at a. 23 hn, oy! : > alan = a ‘ 
: © ~~ Va Se eee 
4 r aa L hae , A! 7 ue w | y 
| Es “a et ee, He” ris . 
; 1 hi ® . ; 
= : => 















4 | Harmonic Sabean, Hebrew, and Arabic Alphabet. A.— Doubtful letters. ‘ pune ed 
a 2 Sa a <i bee LA AAA 
ee So ae IL no 
| | i ask ee 
my E 2 g aha H OG 
Ao Filia “4 Eh a heat 3 
g 5 ~ X, Jl Sound between & and = eas 
VW. VR 
7 ’ ] ’ 4 . € | - iO Coashinaliond apt to | no’ 
be mistaken. — 
5 : a | ‘V. 00 
tg z fr (3) é (S)} 7 Shins d ga 
ia | Ih tor ff a aa 
H H &@ : = : f | Vil. ? 8 
r A x 1 3 | D.—Letters sometimes wake: vil. AK 
jing the commencement or the 2 0 
4 pb (wo) w end of an inscription :— 
: a W (4) 4y IX. ¢ ¢ 
S y33 wr : The Sabeean Numerals, 
m oe b 1 ili 20 fool 
+ it 3 gE 2 uf (Hal. 154,8.) 22 Jnooj (Hal. 478, 1 | 
‘- ; 3fiu§ (Hd. 151, 9.) asiteok (iat al 0. 
a ° v, ‘ ' Ly | oe 
1 ‘ + ee i 
‘om 3) é ” 80 lecol (Hal. (188, 3; 
Bios ngs s eke 
| path yy 6 fii | Aofeooof (Hat. 400.) 
; a 7 guor Any - 7p ¥ee"A zat. 199, 1.) 
. y ri BOY] (fal 150) 
g ee Be t ie oR H (Hat. 852, pe 
ite | ep 12 w ‘ aS 63 file (Hal. 151 11 0.) 
o me: 
rine) LY 2 " ale oy » 
: aT fe 128008 He. 4 
15 iol (Hal, 192, 8.) 1000F AE 
f 2000 Jui f {Hal 15,8 y 
| 2? fe. | 17 invol fo i, 1; sD 
’ | qf, 7 f (8 very rare) | E 12-13.) 4000 RABAT 7 a 
| Ai" ) 18 ni'vol = 208, 4)>: or a : 
< = _ The figure 2 sloo costa Ee of SSE Ps a my 
BAPE S OFe a oy 
: : ite Fer 
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more strictly. observed in the Hadramant than | 


in the Minman dialect, where sometimes the usual 
form oceurs. The first of these dialects, how- 


ever, displays another peculiarity, namely, if 


an pis to be added to a word terminating with 
n it is not affixed, but the n is changed to fh, thus 
Aw, Are, AN», Fos (N. H. 1), for onsiy, onms, on. 
But this A, instead of representing an absorp- 


tion of p, may perhaps only represent an | 


aspirated pronunciation of the feminine n, as is 
usual in Barbary and in some districts of Yemen. 

Permutation between » and nm occurs seldom, 
as in wen (Fr. ty. 4), me (N. H.1), and joins 


(H. G. 1, 8) for yen, mmx, yous, but this may | 


perhaps be an error of the copy. 

A much more important permutation is that 
according to which the sound = (g’) is rendered 
by a simple 2 (g) like x (Os. xvit. 8-9) instead 
of rs (ibid. xvi. 10). In the same way the 
root nm (H. 169, 2) must assimilate with the 
Arab “e&, and the root hidden in the form pr> 
(Hal. 639, 3) does not differ from that occurring 
in yore (Os. tv. 10-11. This permutation proves 
that the Sabeans always pronounced » ¢ hard, 


as some tribes still do, and not like j, as is most — 


usual with modern Arabs. 


In the repetition of two consonants the fall | 


uncontracted form is preferred in Sabean. This 
peculiarity appears to be confined to the liquids 
», », 27; for instance :-—y#7 (Os. x. 7), pow (D- 
M.G.x1x. 1), px (Os. xv. 2), sro (Z- 191, 1), 
instead of ;%r yor, pr, ro- The proper noun 
sern must certainly be pronounced Waddddel 
(813 9) “friend,” as the form of the participle 
(n)rm (H. 187, 2) proves. 

The roots of the Sabwan language are mostly 
triliteral, and present all the forms occurring in 
the other Semitic languages :— 

I. Perfect roots :-—n5, v30, yoo, 74, 724; 

TL. +, “be imp, 5d, tO, Th, TH, HF WT, DD, VT Ds 
IT. py, “ye, and yr: nn, m, yO; Os, Fe, 3% TP; 
FO, IM, 5 
IV. +, “and 24: we, 178, wR; "Ds cov, ne, NTP, 
$32, NT, NPD, NIT. 
VY. Mixed roots :—n, %, =, xh, ™. 

As already observed, quadriliteral roots are 
scarce, and seem to occur only in some proper 
nouns, such as cenn or meAn, in and in the 
name ofthe divinity snfr, which latter is abridged 
to nfe when it designates a man’s name. nAron 
and nnvprt are contracted from a~nivyon, ~niytpn. 





The noun Anh is contracted from maarh (7h). 
The word 73m; “ram” (H. 187, 6, &e ) appears 
to be formed from -gmm, “he who enters into 
the house :’’ which epithet may refer to the un- 
concernedness of this animal. 
The degradation of the sibilants may be re- 
presented by the following scale :— 
ise: 
g—o- p* —A* —n**—n 
2—3*—5°-—s-» 
These transitions do not oecur with regularity 


| and in a logical manner in the Semitic languages; 


they are possible without being necessary. The 
forms accompanied by an asterisk are common" 


both to the Arabic and to the Sabman ; the latter, 


however, may degrade the original © a degree 
further by transformingitinto 7. The Aram@an 
descends to this last stage of degradation. 

In the other consonants the Sabsean generally 
agrees with the phonetics of the Arabic language; 
sometimes, however, it deviates; and follows 
a manner peculiar to itself. Among cases 


| of this kind the fact is to be pointed out 


that the Arabic words «»* from and ow who are 


both rendered by p, so that it becomes difficult 
to distinguish them from the substantive jp: son, 
but in some cases this change does not take 
place, and the word occurs exactly as i Arabic. 

The exuct determination of the letters equi- 
valent to ¢ and «is due to Osiander, but he was 
not so successful in determining the equivalent 
of &. Thereis also another character the value 
of which was debated, but is now believed by 
Halévy to represent an intermediate sound be- 
tween the Arabic letters & and w. (See p. 26. B.) 

The Sabeans rivalled the Egyptians and the 
Assyrians in the extreme care with which they 
produced their graphic texts : hence the inserip- 
tions of Yemen are numbered among the most 
beautiful of antiquity. They are traced on stone 
or metal, and present a monumental character 
which seems to have been immutably fixed in 
very remote times, else it could not have sub- 


| sisted with such uniformity from the banks of the 


Euphrates to Aden. Some details observed in 
certain letters are not confined to a fixed region, 


| but arise only from the sculptor’s manner. But, 


in spite of the general neatness of the characters, 
it is impossible for copyists not to confound with 
each other certain letters, especially when they 
have to deal with a text obliterated, or seen 


YO a? ae Pee ae BD. al 
Fe 


oe 


if? 





from a distance. The chief sources of vonfassan 


are the Sabean forms for the letters— 

L xo,2, 2. IL 3, 3,-3,0, 0 Ia and. 
IV. =.5 pn. V. 9 andy. VI. 1 anda. 
VII. -and 7p. VIIL vsanda IX. pand op. 

An attentive collation of texts only can elicit 
the true lection. (See p. 26.) 


There is reason to believe that, besides the 
monumental, another more manageable cursive 


form of writing also. developed itself : the in- 


scriptions of Beled Arhab, of Beled | 


Nehm, of Silyiam, but principally the 


-grafiti of Jebel Sheyhin, which contain 
so many strange signs, bear witness to this. It 
is even possible that a portion of these signs are | 


due to the combination of two or three letters 


for their unusual forms. That the Saban” 


characters allowed of ligatures is proved by the 
existence of numerous monograms where one 
common trait serves to unite three and even 
four letters. Like many other nations, the 
Sabwans also used ornamental letters, of whieh 
several specimens exist. 


there is among the Saban inscriptions one with 
a large ornamental initial enclosed in a quadran- 
cular frame cut round it, leaving the letter 
+ in relievo, with three ornamental cavities in its 


body ; and in another much smaller slab one trait 


unites several letters. 

The Sabean orthography is very sparing in 
the designation of vowels. The letter a never 
graphically denotes a vowel ; with rare exceptions 


i andware rendered by : and ) at the end of | 


words only, There exists, on the contrary, a 

great tendency to elide these in the body of 
words, even when they are radicals, or when they 
represent an element of grammatical flection. 
Thus we meet with pam (HH. 624, 2), jx (7. 155,1), 
sma (Os. tv. 1), mA (HH. 589), instead of the 
nsual orthography, oan, ow, 2, oT. Sometimes 
the scriptio defectiva is adopted where the exist- 


ence of a diphthong is certain ; thus, for instanee, | 


the word Hadramaut isnearly always spelt 
ronan ; likewise myx (Os. xvitt. 5) for rex. | 

. The words are generally separated by a per- 
pendicular line; this, however, is often omitted 
in inscriptions written with cursive characters, 
which aggravates the difficulty of interpretation. 
Often this mark of separation’ is too close to the 


* All this T have shown on p, 26. 


ee a Sep en 
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| adjoining characters, silt Sage bs give rise to 


| cence will represent .§ >; and lastly if it precedes — 


| thepublicare enclosed by one or two letters. (D. a ‘= 


In the Museum of the | 
Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society — 


certain letters added externally, As the Sabean — 


the root with reference to the vowels. Accord- 
‘ingly we do not know whether the second a 


| prononne- 
| ing the duplicated sould d it is Sei to 
- discover the existenee of the Pa‘el among = 





mistakes. For taney, th representaivtg > 
felines, tiny with it be read ag 6, a3 ifie be -= 
after ¢ 2 it will make with it the letter > 2,and 
if it be immediately after, ;the supposed coales- _ 






G2 pou together WL eeha ie The end of 
the inscription is sometimes indicated by certain 
ornaments; there are also two or three signs to 

indicate the beginning, especially in long texts 
sculptured on large edifices. Inscriptions of 
small extent destined to attract the attention of = 





The Verb. | d wa 
The voices which have hitherto been suthen- 
ticated are the following seven :-— | 
1. Original form ‘ Qal :— 13, 37, ge fF 
ove, —* 
2, Bnergetic fori yp Ps el:—yre; eh Ue 
3. Reflective form ‘yen Tafa’el (tafii‘el) be . 
myn. ae 2 
4. Internal reflective form tryna Pat‘al : iss 
nM, ounp, anb- 
5a. Causative form ‘ren Hafel: Pe me 
Spr, ‘Dh, 7, Man. 
5b. veo Saf‘el : apo, aAG)o, asta a i 
(Minan and Hutieiaatt dial) a 
6. Reflective causative form : trend Satfal : y. jj 
hone, Vitno, tno. . 
7, ‘Causative and reciprocal fort beams 
fa‘al : worm. 


* The Qal is the principal voice, from which — 
the other voices are derived, either by internal 
modifications of the radical, or by the aid of we 


writing shows only the skeletons of words, we : 
are not able to point out the various details of 


radical was pronounced with the vowels a,4,u, 
as inthe majority of the Semitic languages, or 
whether it was affected by the sheva, as in 
Ethiopic. “= 
Thanks to the usage of 


voices derived by the internal modification 
the root: yre, p27, 24 (H. 188, 2) ; eer ‘fe 
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noun ovmo (H. 193, 1) leads also to we (54); 
to the voice Pa‘el belongs also tyo (wiwo, O38. VIL. 
$) and wo (rm, Os. vi. 4, vn. 4-5, &e.). As 
the Péel (third Arabic form) is discerned only 
by the vowel, it is of course not visible in the 
text: but as this voice exists also mm Ethiopic, 
it could not be wanting in Sabman. 


The Paf'al, which answers to the Arabic 


ifta‘al (8th conj. Jets!) but is wanting in Ethi- 
opie, is a much more interesting voice. Numer- 
ous examples of it occur : wwro (H. G.), sm (1. 
187, 3), cmp (Nagab el Hajar, 1), two (Os. x. 
5), vim (H. 484, 4), re (4. 478,16), from teo, 
IOP, Ti, “Ve. i 

The voices formed by an external augmenta- 


tion are the same as in Arabic and Ethiopic, — 


only the physiognomy of thepreformatives 1s more 
original than in those languages. For the Tafa‘al 
(5th conj. Usti) we possess as examples sxn 
(Fr. No. tv. x1v. 3; Os. v.), smn (Fr. No. ty.), 
‘fan (vin, H. 147, 1), enn and van, whence the 
divine names—yonns (H. 144, 6; 145, 3; 146, 3, 
&c.) and expan (H. 189, 1; 222, 1) are derived. 

The addition of a prefix = serves to form the 
causative; this yoice, identical with the Hebrew 
“von, corresponds to the tren of the other Semitic 
languages (Arabic 4th conj. Js#|). As a proof 
that the n is original, it may be adduced that 
instead of yen the Minean and Hadramaut dialects 
regularly present the form ‘rep; but, as the 
change of the servile » into p is repeated in the 
pronoun, it becomes clear that the ‘xo of these 
dialects implies the existence of a ‘vs; accord- 
ingly the » is a degradation of 7, and not then a 
strengthening of x. This point will aid us in 
recognizing the nature of the Semitic verbal 
prefixes in general. The ‘mn occurs very 


frequently in the inscriptions, as for example :— | 


ninn (fm, Fr. No. Liv.), ~pn3 on (ven Os. Vit. 
3), siaet (rf, Os. x. 5), m8 (man, H. 681, 5-6; 
682, 9): in the Minwan and Hadramant dialect 
nino (H. 257, 1), 70 (H. 358, 2; 63, 2), xo 
(oto, H. 257, 8). 

The voice Satf<al (on) answers to the 
Arabic 10th conj. ave) eee occurs also in 


Ethiopic and Assyrian. The examples of this 
voice are numerous :—wmro (wrono Os. xvi. 7), 
oro (Cruttenden Sané 1), vero (mmr, fi. 
681, 4), wpre (H. 51, 2), sre (U7. 535, 2). 

The last voice is the Hinfa‘al (sem), the Arabic 


| 7th conj. Uist. 








The original 7 occurs also in 


é 

Hebrew, especially in the Imperative; only one 
example of this voice can be produced: wemn 
(H. 237, 7); from this example, belonging to a 


| Minean text, it may be seen that all the Sabean 


dialects agree on this point. This voice is pro- 
bably the origin of the divine name mm (H. 189, 
191, 2, &c.), the root whereof appears to be mn. 

It-may be presumed that the emphatic forms 
Pa‘el (sls) and tafa*el (Ué (as), which are very 
common in Arabic and Bthiopic, existed like- 
wise in Sabean, as also the voices Seno(») 
and ‘yano() which the Ethiopic has fally de- 
veloped; but as these delicate shades concern 
merely the vowels, they are not perceptible in 
the texts. 

As to the prefixed consonants which maintain 
themselyes in Sabsean in an original state, it is 
important to observe that the reflective 1s formed 
by the n alone, without the support of a gut- 
tural, whilst the reciprocal form is preceded by 
an =. This induces to the belief that this form 
(Arabie 5th conj.), instead of being identical 
with the Hebrew J/itpa‘el, as is generally con- 
ceived, constitutes a simple and anterior element 
whence the Hebrew form composed of the causa- 
tive m and of the reflective n is derived. <A 
similar remark also suggests itself with reference 
to the 7th Arabic form, which is usually iden- 
tified with the Hebrew tym, without considering 
thatit has for its organic form not the » alone, but 
a (Sox = beast, pgm contracted from yarn, &c.), 


| exactly as in Sabwan, that is—a compound 


formed from the causative n and from a recipro- 
cals; accordingly we may ask whether the x of 
the Arabic infa‘al represents the enfeeblement of 
the organic », or is perhaps merely paragogic 
(euphonic); and in that case it would repre- 


| sent the simple form, whence the Sabean and 


Hebrew forms were derived. The nature of 
the vowel attached to the personal letters of 
the Imperfect of this form appears to be 
in favour of the latter alternative. It is 
that in the imperfect the personal letters 


ul Fits 4 ful 


generally have the sound a ;— U8 Upas Ue 





&c. opposite to the Hebrew 7 (e), excepting the 
2nd (3rd) and 4th forms, in which these letters 


Fuh? pF fu’ 


are pronounced with w:— Us (Uys) Unk, 
whilst the Hebrew has sheva: wy; toy = tyr. It 



















my avidenty wecordingly; thabsl Ube Sth form were 
ease erie et es culiz 


a ae Hatha form snewces_to the Hise 
consider the Arabic. infa‘al as having only one | Ailfpatal. 

single preformative, the: , herein resembling — The following table presents a view of th 
the 5th form, which, combining with the par- | abel be i bs Sele eee 2 
ticle of the causative, has produced the Hebrow <a edie the voices from the a, . 
Hilpa'el. 


7 Simple, Emphatic. ; Energetic. 
Original theme or Pal Js, 50 oop (Ar. Eth. Sab. ?), +20 
Reflective theme, Seen (Aram. ? Aga) San (Ar, Eth.Sab. ?) Sem (Aram) 
Internal reflective theme. Senp (Arab. Sob. Ass.) Soop (Ass.) 
Reciprocal theme ........--. Sy: (Ar. Ass) Sam (Ads. #) 
Sem (Heb.Sob.Arwb.Aram. 
Eth.) a 

Causative them .ie.c00% tigen ‘aq 


(Arum, Ass, Eth. Min. & (Eth. Sab. dial. ?) (Eth. Sab, dial, 2) 
. Hudr. dial.) = = 
[ tom (trem (Heb) 
Sree Sugano 1. ‘ +E 
(Aram. Ass. Eth, Minean (Eth. Sb, dint. 2) a 
and Hadr, dial.) | (Eth. Sab. dink) 
Causat. and Revipr. theme. eee (Hob, Sab.) ~~ ; 


Kecipr. und Refl. theme ... Sree (Rabbinic Heb, Aga, Aram.) 





_ 


As we have just ween, the Semitic longuages | mind that produce action, ah ig setae 
usd the three letters n, 3, and » (5, ©) sometimes the manner of indioating the 


sunply and sometimes combined, in order to form notions, Tey heat er hi | 
derived voices, for the purpose of indicating an chive dl, bot sar rather t 
tie eee iy. ’ | Foceding, 
These letters which are visibly pronominal | which eanaot be seized, and wich aye 
themas, serving also for the inflention of stein spoken of in a rolative seme OS Aecord.— 
and eonatituting a real link between these two | ingly Semitic verbs possess or 
entegories of warda, show that the verb and | rt : 
noun were origimally confused in the linguistio | ae 
vonception of the Semites. The must powerful 
instrument used in these langunges to discrimi- 
nate between the verbal and the nominal idea 
wis thetonicaccent, so well conservedin Hebrow, 4, they mere: 
thus: verb—Aebdl, on “to wound," nonn— ton, | deaig ive mocession floating between 
hébel “a wound ; " verb—gudal, ™ “to become whit past anid = duos flere ames 
great,” noun godal (god?) “greatnnes of Perfect and Lmpurfect, of 
verb—qamas yop > bo prrasn,"’ noun—pe> “ fmt," r t , 
The Seasirtalions, whichicasitnt > actaal out the net a8 completed in an nbsolute | 
‘A perception in picturing the movements of the | whilst th 
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subordinate uncompleted stata, Itmay even be | 


Baid that o relation analogous to that between a 
noon and an adjective exists between the Parfect 
and the Imperfect. Hence it follows thatin the 


conyngation, the Perfoot, being considered os a — 
| feminine, 


kind of verbal noun, precedes the terminations 
of the subject; whilst on the contrary the Im- 
perfect, marking on act yel in need of « sub- 
ject, iy placed after it, so that the peragnal 
pronouna are placed at the head of the com- 
plies. 
The modifications to which the vowels attuch. 
ed to the radical letters of the verb were subjected 
‘in order to indicate the Subjunctive Mood can- 
not of courae be ascertained, but they could not 
be different from the method adopted in the 
Ethiopie language, with which the Subaan con- 
Jagation lias several featuresin common. Among 
a terminations of the moods, the termination 
“vith : is of great interest. ‘The first. inter- 
preters of Suabwan texta observed that the 


lmpertect often shows > at the end of tho | 


word, like the Emphatie Arahio Imperfect. 
This » is considered identical with the Hebrew 
particle wy “now, behold,” which would serve to 
emphasiae the idea of an act yet waiting for com- 
pletion ; but this explanation does not well agree 
with the fet that this # stands also befere tho 
personal guflixes in the poetical forms: ass, mera, 
wes, ee, yee; itis moreover often used in 
the particles a9, mt, and even sometimes be- 
forethe possessive suffixes ottached to the Perfect. 
Osiander meant te surmount this difficulty by 
supposing that the # liad in Hebrew an origin 
different from the Aralie a, whilet on the other 
hand he declared that the = of the Perfeot is 
doe only to = folee analogy with the Tuper- 
fect; but such a system of explanation, in- 
creases the diffioalties instead of solving them, 
and it receives the most formal dovial by the 
faot that in Sabman the « is added oven 
the Perfect. These two moods may be called 
Consecutive Porfoct and Consecutive Imper- 
fect, becouse tUey sro almost always sub- 
ordinate to the absolute verb and preceded 
by the consecutive). Examples of the Conae- 
cutive Imperfect Singular ope eon pom CF, 
No. tv, 4, 5); the Plural shows # twice, es, te 
(Os. xxv. 5, 6), pone were (1b. x01, 7): this 
pevltegy form occurs uléo after other particles : 
—tce (On. x. 10), pre (ib. x), pe (0B, ty 14), 


heel Rye xvii. 5), pro (fh, xvu, 11). For the Per- | 


| a (ib. 140, 9) ; 
tives. Malévy also discovered the preposition 3 
| pre 





foot w singlo occurs inthe Plural: peem wa (I: 
5, 2-0; 10, 1-2; 10, 2-3); in the Dual, sen os 
(A. 43, 2), pews pepen woah (Oe. SH. 1); for the 
Singular Halivy givos three examples; ono in 
masculine, ee tes 163, 2), and two i the 
prom run (7, G81, 2; G82, 5); pin 
rot (7. eal, EN 8): whince it may be seen that 

the feminine ff disappears before this termi- 
AE present, however, Holdvy considers it more 
probable that in the two last wxamples the second 
verbis in the Imperfect, analogous to the formula 
— Fam, rom, which is. 59° ent in the insorip- 


tions of Amran, From this it may be oon- 


olnded that the w constitutes so important an 
element for the verh that it is doubled in the 
Imperfect Plural. 

The preposition 5 is often added to the Im- 
perfect inonter to impart to ita Subjanctive sense; 
it is sometimes added to the simple, and some- 
times to the prolonged form, «.g. pi CH. 259, 1), 
ain (Ef 259, 3), wan (Ox. rv. 11-12), renin (02. 
ty. 10-11), pth (Os. xxviz. 9), pie) (A 152, #), 


pith pi CL 147, 6), ered (Oe, xxxv. 4), and 
| even to the Perfued in these two forms: wn (Oe. 


vi. 6,7, vil, 8), pats (ib. xx.6), pan ‘(20 149,11), 


the forma are perhaps Infini- 





xed to the Imperfect epa (Hf. 259, 7), 0 
form very common in vulgar Arabic, and in the 
Ethiopie dinlocts. 

The Saban verb has two genders, the mnas- 


online and the feminine; and theee numbers, the 


singular, the dual, and the plural. There iano 
doubt about the existences of the dual, which waa 
first anspested by Fresnel, and afterwards denied 
by Osiander, Whenever two subjects are treat- 
ed of, the verb takes the termination + instead 
of, which t the mark of the plaral—(‘e win 


meta): non (Os. xuxv. 1), fren Gontm bon) 


(Fr, No. tay. 2), 2 (A. 169, 2); tho funinine 
danal ig formed by 7, a9 shown by the ex- 
ample (coven) vee (On. xxxrv. 4). The termi- 
nations +, -n are the organio formiof the Arabic 
dual 4, aud seem to have been pronounced 
dl, -té. The doal of verbs has disappoared in 
other Semitio Innguages, ond among thom also 
in Ethiopic, Halévy has found no @xample for 
the dual of the Imperfect, but, to judge from the 
anlogy of the Perfect, it onght also to have 


As the texte are all composed in the third 


>? 


4 


ag 





i” 





i} 


tained : =e at ot mera | weet, 47. 257, 2-5), sore (= one, ibs 
7: id 
Arabic. The anne analopy with the Eth iopia 
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person, they leave usin 1 about the ‘pol vemon ino ( 6, l; Os 95 
pereonal suffixes of the desk ote wnooall B ), smete alao my (1443), bl 
person of tle Parfect. There is, however, | is elided before tho 
eeree $0: believe Sham thay wer jand 9, as in | consonant : + : hi . | 
Bthiopio In the Poefoot and Impor a 
To the conjugation of the verbs ye, itis to be | may bo adted, ns in Arabic. Ti rl i tha 
observed that tho y is xuppressed in the Subjuno- | in the Perfeot the suflix is ppendod immediate. 
tive ; this gr aes No, xt. 8), "Sr (H.259, 3), | 
nen (Ona. 13), from +7, 27, a. The *p verbs | 
never clide the yod - va (4b. 1, 5), wen (147, | her. H, 
1), nmin (H. 681, 2; 682, 2). It is interesting | (Os. xxxry. 6), 
to find that in the -» verbs the medial + iv re pote con Gene nae 


| eed 


not become d@, asin | coao Ape ee gape 





system iz observable also in the vp roots; the | 7 
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Nouns, 

The nouns, to which also the Infinitives of 
verbs belong, are sometimes simple, and some- 
times augmented by the addition of certain letters 
internally or externally to the roots. Nouns of 
simple formation are extremely numerous: 5x3, 
307, Foy, 4, ome, fe, Sm, m4; with the feminine 
termination nay, ne; with » termination: po, 
Py Pe ee es eT 

As prefixes to substantives, the letters », 7 
(Minsean dial.), p, and n are used, ¢.g. mm, om 
min, soon, Mr, myn (Min. mimo), nmn, on. 
The two last forms are dérived from Sveq and Syren 
respectively. For the proper nouns the most 
frequent prefixes are » and », ¢.g. cmx, FT, TGR 
conf. Heb. 512x and Phoenician pox; the forma- 
tion with » is still more often used : or: or crv, 
(Fr. No. try. 1; xu. 1), rer or m= (Os. vu. 10), 
come (Os. vit. 1), am (Os. xxxv. 1), She (Os. 


Xxxy- 5), Som CN, H. 1..1), a formation identical | 


with the Hebrew pm, ar, me. While », 
properly speaking, expresses the third person 
masculine, the prefix n designates the feminine 


gender mn (11. 686, 5; Os. xxx. 5) for the | 
masculine yy: thus the name of the town umn | 


in the Khaulin, built at the foot of Mount 
Yina’m, cry is formed. A similar formation 
occurs in ‘1a, the Semitic name of Palmyra. 
The prefix occurs in the divine name (c)m2 
(H. 189, 1, &c.), and is derived from the yoice 
Sron, like the Hebrew ‘nm. This formation is 
very common in Assyrian.* 

The principal letters entering into the body 
of the root are n, >, 1, and +; the nis inserted 
chiefly in nouns and infinitives derived from 
the Sena voice, e.g. nna (HH. 474, 4); the > occurs 
in (o)eun (HM. 157, 11-12), which is also written 
cour (ibid. 1); at present, however, Hal¢vy be- 
lieves the lection of the last-mentioned word to 
be false, and that it is always to be read msam. 
The ) occurs in yomo (Os. xv. 1); yod appears 
in perm (Os. 1x. 1) and was probably also pro- 
nounced in mam 448 (H. 588); the inser- 
tion of the letters » and + after the second radi- 


fu 
cal is interesting,—e.g: rme Sirvdh (clare) 


/ 
(o)ran Himyar ( proves ); perhaps also a> Mar-, 


yaba (Ir. No. ury., Lv.) may be added. 
The existence of & diminutive in Sabwan is 
attested by the pronunciation XéAaBos, yD 





# 
(= 4/5), handed down by the author of the 
Periplus. Our texts present the form 2-3 Kuraib 
(anaxe:, 7. 48, 12), the diminutive of m3; but the 
nouns (o)xy (Os. xi. 1) and orex (Os. x1. 1) 
do not indicate it with certainty, because it 
is possible that they were pronounced Qaryan, 
Asyad, according to the analogy of -von, of which, 


| however, there is little probability. 


In the adjectives all the external formations 
i ; S7uf 
existing in Arabic also ocour : (S)won (= a2), 


mm (835°) om (S350 ), capano (H. 202, 1); as 
to the words -2. (Os. xxxy. 5), »p (Os. xx. 8), 
rm (Os. xx. 7-8), it issd@ubtful whether they 
were pronounced kebir, qarib, rahiq, as the Arabic 
U8, or whether the pronunciation was kebir, 
qartb,rakiq,as in Ethiopic. The active participle 
now was certainly pronounced Us & fashion, shdni 
(y3!*). Both pronunciations must have existed 
simultaneously, since the words adduced above, 
mz and son, may be derived only from the forms 
Sep and Swe; also the proper nouns vx and 
rm (P) may be mentioned, 

The denominative adjectives are formed by 
the addition of an 3, e.g. wow (H. 257, 3) “ east- 
ern” from pro “east.” The gentilitia termi- 
nate with yod, e.g. (;)wa (Os. xxvit. 3) ‘ Sabmwan,’ 
(j)nvo (Os. xxvii. 1) ‘ Minman,’ (})mxnm (H. 144, 
ai ‘he , naam,’ (jm (HZ. 682, 3), she (/) of 
n, (jJran (H. 682, 1-2), she of pn, the | 
called Anachite. ts ae 

In Sabean, as in Arabic, there are three num- 
bers. The dual is formed by the addition of the 
letters » which represent the abbreviation of the 
numeral 35, Pheen. (=), Heb. (o) 3, e.g. snems 3A 


(H. 520,10), ww xh (H.353,4), snnzn ‘double gift” 


(12. 259, 4), (j1)serm CZ. 535, 1). The 3 may also 
fall away, leaving only the yod, which was pro- 
bably pronounced é, and in this manner the yod 
is also to be readin »n0 ‘heaven,’ which is the 
root of the divine name »57, the Baalsamen of 
the Phoenicians. This abridged form is adopt- 
ed inallthe Semitic languages which possess 
the dual, e.g. Phoon. (=)ne samem, Heb. (o)ne 
(ner ‘two days,’ Arabic go 3, This ap- 
pearance of the organic and consonantal form 
in the Sabwan dual upsets the opinion broached 


by some grammarians, according to which the 


Semitic dual is only the accusative plural of the 
Arabic declension ; it is now clear that the dual, 


* Oppert, Assyrian Grammar, pp. 100-101, 
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as well as many other inflections, owes its 


existence to the degradation of entire words 
gradually incorporated into the terms they are 
intended to inflect. 

‘ The external plural seldom occurs in the abso- 

| lute state; it is indicated by the terminations », 
;, and pn. In the names for the decades the » oc- 
curs constantly, e.g. re» 20 (Wr. 5), »mx (HL. G. 
1, 10) or were (7. 199, 1) 40, wx 70 (7. 3, 4). 
The letter 3 is probably the characteristic sign 
of the plural in the other words : pom (H. 3, 3) 
‘merciful (gods).’ The » of the plural does not 
disappear before another termination, e.g. (sn): 


‘the houses’ (H. 657, 2; 4b. 1. 11), (p)z0p | 


. (H. 373, 4). | 
The plural in -dé n; occurs even in words not 
terminating with n in the singular (p)n'm (Os. 

Xxxy. 6), (G)nhy (H. 63, 5), rrpon (7. 169, 2), 
(co)minn (HM. 484, 9), and with internal modi- 
fications : nmopo (Os. xxxi. 3), mame (H. 51, 7), 
from oya (Os. xx. 9) and om (Os. x1, 3). The 
‘ reduplication takes place in miwe the Alilat of 
Herodotus, originally 5x Ilos, the Semitic Kro- 
nos, then by extension ‘god,’ The Minmwan texts 
often show nr, e.g. ()nmv (H. 666), (;)nmo 

: (H. 361, 2; 362, 2,3), (o)mm (H. 395, 2), 

~ (rena (ib. 403, 2). 

The various forms of the internal plural are 
not distinguishable in the consonantal writing ; 


the form occurring most is Syms ( J 1, Jl) 


(5)sie (Os. xxxt. 3), (o)come (H. 468, 3), Sy: 
(Fr. Xty. 2), (j)nox (Os. rv. 14), (1on)7ms (ib, 
X11. 8) ; Aux (Os. xvi. 5) probably = myx, aswuf. 
There are also examples for the plural of the 
plural : (jn);norz (HZ. 666), (son) ne (Os. xin. 8), 
_ (reps (0. xx. 3). 

The yod is the characteristic for the status 

constructivus of the external plurals, so that gra- 


phically the plural and the dual are both the | 


same, 0.9. 12 (Os. xvii. 8), (11) (Os. 1x.1), 30 
(Os. xxxyv. 5) ‘rr rhe “the gods and goddesses 
of...” (Os. xxtx. 6). The yod is sometimes sup- 
planted by a 4, ¢.g. 22 (Os. 1x. 2, &e.), Cnahen) ste 
(Ab. 1. 11-12), It may be seen that no regard for 
cases exists, Batty to the usage of the Arabs. 

It seems also that the use of the form ws is limited 
» » only to the names of tribes, like trim wy (Os. 


1.1; tv. 1), ere ma (ib, 1x. 2; x1. 3), rn wm | 


, | “(i. xvi. 2), &e. 


The Arab grammarians, who were strack by 


the termination in m of many Hemyaritic and 
indigenous proper nouns, haye justly considered 


- Does the Sabman language po: 


| it as the apdcope of ‘ quod,’ thus imparting to i 


the name to which it is added an indefinite 


sense; in short, the m is a sign of indetermi- 


4 


nation. 


s 35 - " 
(comeny, Os. x. }) ss cna, ovr (4b. 1. 5) = 


Su- 


Sul 
Heb. sx; on (Os. 1. 11) =JP,; ian= 29, 
| s Ss 
ovn (H. 478, 16),= 5=?, (cor = ibid.) wx, 


Su g-uF 
oe (7b.) = Gp, omen (ib.) = Gp, ono 
fue 


Sou. s ) 
(H. 681, 8) = Seal, Dwo == o>2—0, and the 
/ 


. - * Gu-z 
diminutives orox = oi! , omp (Os. xum. 1).= 
Su 7 val 
S -uEé FIs = 
chew = ods! , morte =) Wy, 


The following do not always receive the min 


conformity with the Arabic tanwin : 1st—Proper 


| nouns terminating in x and ): €g. so ‘Saba,’ 


wp ‘Kine,’ mm ‘Kaminakum,’ yp *Karnon, ‘and 
the divine name nar, the Semitic Astarte; 2nd— 

. atk : 1 EN 
The elative tox = 08] | new, obey; 3rd—Pro- 
per nouns resembling one of the inflections of 
the Imperfect, or rather the third person of the 


| Perfect: rem or me) She, ar, POU, oe, nme, 


nap, Nort, na, nmr; 4¢i— Proper nouns termin- 


| ating in +: poy, pnp, ‘ Katabani,’ pay ‘ Gedra- 


nite’ wx ‘Gebanite.’ These rales neverthe- 
less have many exceptions, and the nse or 
omission of the m appears to depend on local 
usage. Thus we meet with om, orwa * Vodona,’ 
onma ‘ Hadramanut’ by the side of 4x, Pei, nan; 


the omission of m jis so frequent that it is 


superflaous to give further examples. 
As a sign of indetermination the m must natu- 
rally fall away in the status constructivus, where 
he first word is closely connected with the 
ollowing one, and thus obtains a determinate 


sense: nav ima (H. 257, 1) ‘the house, the 


temple of Attar,’ wo 2 ‘ the peoples of Saba,” 
oxo yx ‘the kings of Ma’in, ie. of the 
Minwans ;’ nor can the m occur before the per- 
sonal suffixes wy, op ke. 

The linguistic problem here presents itself: 


ticle, like nearly all the northern Semitic idioms, 
or has it none, like the Ethiopic? Osiander after 
a minute investigation decided that the Sabean 


7 





ge? | . 
wy, Bro = Oakes, and the internal plurals 
/ 


a definite ar- 






The Sabean mimmation in general follows “ . 
the same rules with the Arabic tanwin, e.g. cone 


a. 


_— 
__ a a, 


ii ~~ aa 
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language from the very beginning had no article 


at all, and herein he perceived a special ap- | 
proach to the Geez and the other Abyssinian — 


languages. ‘To Halévy this approach between 
the Ethiopic and the Sabwan appears very 
problematic. It is easily understood that a 
language, like the Latin or the Ethiopian, which 
developed no indefinite, had no need of a 
definite article; but it is less intelligible how a 
language, such as the Sabman, which had an 
indefinite article, should not have developed 
a particular form in order to indicate the 
much more salient idea of emphasis and of deter- 
mination, This reasoning Haléyy thinks must 
suffice for a conclusion @ priort, that the Sabman 
could not have been without a definite article. 
This new linguistic feature, more complicated 
than the mimmation, and affording a key to 


certain hitherto inexplicable Semitic flections, | 


was discovered by Haltvy after a diligent ex- 
amination of the texts. As a counterpoise to 
the mim, which imparts an indeterminate sense, 
the syllable 1 is appended in the Saban lan- 
guage to a word in order to give it a determinate 
or emphatic sense; this syllable is attached to 
proper as well as appellative nouns, e.g. wno3 
‘Kaminakum’ (H. 327, 2), nim ‘ the month of...’ 


op wnn ‘the town of Neskus’ (H. 282), wort; | 


the ) often disappears in the writing—such 1s 
even the usual orthography—e.g. Tyo, ™?, 727, 
—ecoy name of a divinity (H. 144, 8-9); m the 
divine name sm the waw has become yod, pro- 
bably in consequence of reaction of the preced- 
ing waw, whilst then has fallen away in wp 
‘Karnon, This » is visibly nothing else 
than the pronoun of the third person wn, from 
which also is derived the indefinite Hebrew article 
-z, which has become a prefix; whereas it is in 
Sabean a suffix, exactly like the emphatic x- 
of the Aramean languages,—which is itself also 
a degradation of the pronoun xv. The particle 
in question may remain even at the end of words 
in the status constructivus: smo 2 (Hal. 176, 
2.8) ‘the sanctuary of Madhab,’ or in old English 
phraseology ‘ Madhab his sanctuary,” Seip rrov2 
(Hal. 185,5) “in the day of Yeta’el, owo ma (Hal. 
353, 9), ‘King of Ma’in,’ cave naar (Hal. 465, 2) 


‘the gods of Ma’in.’ The Saban dialects often — 


present an p instead of n, e.g. cxvorm (0s. 
xxix. 5) ‘the sanctuary of Al’m, ex pra (Hal. 


208, 3), ‘the house of c=’, mrp owe (Hal. 193, 2), | 


‘the people of Ma’in.’ Persian influence may 
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have had something to do with this change 
into 5, though Hal¢yy makes no allusion to 
it here, and in some other cases he seems to 
disregard it. Even in compound proper nouns, 


the 7 tends to maintain itself, especially after 


monosyllables formed from the roots 4, @.g- 
yo mo (Os. 1. 10), tenoo (Fr. xirx.), oriamn 


(Hal. 588), though in closely united compounds 
the original sense of this particle, which properly 
means ‘he, him,’ has become almost effaced. 

Besides the signs of determination and indeter- 
mination, the Sabwan has, in the form p, a 
third sign, which appears to be equivalent to a 
very energetic and almost demonstrative definite 
article; this termination, usually abridged to }, is 
visibly composed of m and of another prono- 
minal root, and thus resembles the Hebrew 
particle y, ‘behold,’ the prolonged form whereof 
isve7. This energetic article is even of more 
frequent use than the other two terminations, e.g. 
mio prom (Qs, xxix. 6), “(the gods and goddesses) 
of this town of Sabota,’ pam fi (Os. vit. 2) or 
only pum (Os. 1.4; rv. 2, &e.), ‘this table,” p= 
nim (Os. 1. 4; rv. 8), ‘because,’ comm yra (Hal. 
257, 1-2), ‘the, or this, house with flagstones,’ 
pw (Os. xxvit. 1), ‘the Minwan,’ rom (Hal. 682, 
1-2), ‘she who belongs to the Anchitm,’ pro 
(Hal. 615, 30), ‘he of the Kanrarani,’ pm pom 
(Har. vt. 9-10), ‘in winter and in summer,’ 
Teh pA yw te ‘all the houses of Hirrin and of 
Thuran.’ It is probably this organic compound 
1 which forms the numerous class of proper 
nouns terminating inn, eg. jn= w des, 72, 
poy, jon, PA, FH, |, ory, PA, PB, pNP, pm &e. 
particularly frequent in the names of the ancient 
Horites, which seem to be of Kushite origin 
(Gen. xxxvi. 26, 27); qos, pon, pes, me m de. 
and also among the Abrahamites, the sons of 
Keturah: pop, pa, pp (ibid. xxv. 2). 

This exposition which embraces nearly all the 
varieties of nouns as far as they occur in the 
texts, seems to confirm the idea broached in the 
preceding chapter with reference to the original 
identity of the nominal and vérbal categories in 
the Semitic languages, since the flections of 
these two categories of words take place by 


pounds yr and mm. These themata are in reality 
five, as follows:—- , uy 4 
lst—The elative » of nouns; the ‘rex form 


means of the same pronominal themata: », 4 
contracted to m1, 23, n and for the com- ~ 


z= 
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of verbs in Rca this N Bppears to arise | 


from an original n. 

2id—n in nouns. This ip the determinative 
article and dunommmative age, and in verbs the 
cansative ; voice yen. 

ord—p, in nouns the sign of indetermination ; 
in verbs the sign of participles and of verbal 
nouns. . 

Mi— +, in nouns the sign of the plarel ond 
the demonstrative article ; and in verbs the sign 
of reciprocity and of emphatic action. 

oth—n, no in nouns the neuter (fenrinine) 
gender; in verba the intransitive, the pousstve, 
and the optative. 

Pronouns. 

The number of pronominal themata 1s very 
small, und consists generally of monosyllables, 
excepting however the nomimal and verbal roots, 
which sre in the Semitic languages always 
hiltteral or triliteral. In these essentially poly- 
syllabic languages, the pronominal themes tend 
hy the foree of analogy to combine with each 
other and to escape from monosyliabism, so tliat 
they rarely occur in o simple state. 

In the Sabman texts the pronoun 35, corré- 
sponding tothe Arabic (3, Hebrew m, Phomician 
1, &c,, does not ocour isolated when it lina p 
demonstrative senso, but only combined with 5 
another demonstrative pronoun which likewise 
doea not oconr izolated ; thns wa get the com- 
pound 4, which reminds ns of the Arabic 2d (11) 
and the Aramaic 7, #7 4.9. ree. pn (Mal. 615, 14: 

Fy. 1.), ‘this imseription,’ gy (Mal. 602, 5; | 
603, 5, 6; G04, 2,3), *this idol,’ mno 7 (Hal, 259, 
6), * this doom! ‘peo n (fol, 48, 12), pom FA (Oe. 
“wit 2; wie. 2; 14. 3-4, dee.), ‘this tablet (doon. 
ment, monument)’, pos f (Hal, 498, 1), ‘this 
construction.’ In the fominine ni—new els 
of the other Semitic idioms makes its appearance, 
og. pron m (Hal, 149, 15), * this agrevment(?)," 
nom my (Efal, 217), ‘ this curs (plank) a) mm 
(Hal, fl, 17), ‘this docision,” 

Like the northern Semitic langunges, the 
Saban also minkes ne of 1 (= sn) for the re- 
mote demonstrative pronann; it occurs either 
moilated or combined with; Of the first case 

Halévy knows only the example poo wn (Hal. 
At}, 14), * that elucidation there," bat the enonme 
pound form is more frequent: “9 ft (Hal, 203, 
2), * that construction thers,” Ee ot (Hal. 49, 11) 
qo mf? (Mal. 149, 3). 





(Freuvany, 1875, 


Tn the prononns po, ren ana riot (nice) the final 
appears to be purely enctitical, and not a femi- 
ninetermination, Of monly afew esumples exist: 
few om (Hal, 49, 8), ‘ that land there,’ peo rer (ibs 


| 48, 5), ‘this village (?) there,” gro mn (ib. 62, 9). 


For the plaral demonstrative the word +4 is 
need, which becomes x in the Minwun texte. It 
Occurs Zometimes taolated, and sometimes oom- 
bined with > ag. am te CA. 190, 5; 191, 10; 
243, 13) * these flogstones or slabs,” ptm pe (Hal. 
$52, 5) ‘these idols.” In pie of the example 
waza nse (/faf, 465, 2) ‘these Iocalities’ the 
final p is only enclitical; and the same is alse 
the case with the » added to the remote ploral 
demonstrative pronoun or in the example mes nor 
‘These fields there’ (Os. ry. tmes 14 and 19) 
which occurs twice. oy itself is not yet pariecety 
fixed, on necount of the bad state of the texts: 
Accordingly we cannot ge Say Hone hy yet 
abont fommine prononns of remoteness, as the 


results hitherto obtained are confined only to the 
masculines, which are summarized as follows :— 


Singular serand per(?) that, there, 
Plural pon, and nt those. 

The Semitic langnages havo but .cne root to 
indicate the snbject in an indefinite manner, 
namely, by o, the vowel of which is in Hebrew 
expressed by nm, and in almost all the other lan- 
guages of the same fumily by» From its 
nature it designates objects having no saliont 
individuality, and is apphed to me pa 
must, in order to become personal, be combine 





with other pronouna, In Hebrew it is semoed | 


of the simple radical +, and produpes by 
phonetic transformations the form =», which, 
whilst the cognate idioms haye selected the 


complex qn, becomes 7p, uw. The Sabman follows 
this latter method of combination, but presents 
a vory singular phonetic peculiarity, namely, the 


change of m into 4, so that becomes a; por- 


haps this nse is restricted to the Minmwan dialect, 
where 1b occurs very frequently. In the follow. 
ing examples, however, the lection is nnvertain, 
on account of the mutilated state of the texts ; 
sort pies p (fal. 257, 3), "he who retires, he 
whoderanges,’ and ye4 5 (al, $95,4), "he who 
overturns.’ There is also un example in which 
the = i not changed, a ] (Hal. 259, 2), and 
this case occurs especially in common Salwean 
(Hal, 242, 2; $49, 3; 844, 99). For the simple 
o there is one example which is uncertnin ; 
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ornare ~ (Hal. 188, ys but if seems to. exist 


under the form of 2 in ya: joined to the Perfect 
(Os. x. 3; xu. 3, 10; xxvm. 3) or to the Imper- 
fect (ibid. xm. 10) ; this word appears to Hal¢vy 
to represent the Arabic locution wk &’ (le) 
Thus the phrase yrs bon pa wixonn (Os. xi. 3), 
compared with the variant symp: pano deena (tid. 
xt. 5), may be translated ‘in the demand which 
he demanded of him.’ This meaning suits also 
the other passages. 
to express the vague idea ‘whatever may be, 
whoever,’ e.g. op mo pp (Hal. 149, 10) ‘of any 
damage whatever.” This curious word suggests 
the striking manner of the Hebrew mown or mx 
used as a substantive in the sense of ‘something;’ 
the medial 1 appears to be the copula ‘and ;’ and 
the whole compound properly means ‘ what and 
what.’ 

Some of these pronouns are also used as re- 
latives. First, 7 is prefixed to verbs :—mrahtt 
(Pretorius in 11, 2) ‘he who would break it,’ treet 
(Os. xxvut. 2-3) ‘in whom he has confidence.’ 
In lieu of + sometimes 7i also occurs, e.g. yneun 7 
‘that which he asked from him.” When iis 


placed before substantive or proper nouns, it al- | 


ways means ‘of, from,’ and must never be taken 
in the sense of the Arabic 53 ‘ endowed with,’ as 
Osiander fancied. The 4 serves exclusively to 
express the periphrasis of the genitive where the 
object is to be pointed out with greater emphasis: 
Imn wao io (Fr. xty. 3) ‘King of Saba and of 
Raidan,’ pri cwnhe (Hal. 465, 3) ‘A’ttar of 
Yahraq,’ poo Sad PS your p ar (Hal. 233, 10- 
11) ‘A'’bd son of Ammikarib from Khadlan of 
(belonging to) the people of Gaban.’ It serves 
also to form adjectives: yw m o8a73 sntw fal. 
442.3) ‘ A’ttar, Hgyptian, and Miter, Oriental ; 


for the feminine nj is used, e.g. ono ni (Os. xv. 


1) ‘The Marthadatess,” nj oon joy om (tbid. 
xxu. 1,2) ‘Halkmthe Beni-A’bdess (i.e. she 
who belongs to the Beni A’bd) of Raotan.’ The 
7 is Sometimes supplanted by n, which is evident- 
ly an alteration of the demonstrative 1: for in- 
stance, yrrm pom (Os. vo. 5) = poi oe ‘ A; 
maqqahu of Hirrin.’ The demonstrative ‘x is 
also used as a relative, and is then treated as 
a singular, ‘he who: fm'w (Hal. 349, 12) 
‘he who causes to fructify,’ ter ‘x (ibid. 6) ‘he 
who accelerates (?),’ 1 Sw (ibid. 344, 26) ‘he who 
has.” This remarkable fact occurs in vulgar 
Arabic and in Tigreh, which proves once more 
that the popular dialects sometimes retain an- 


The n may also be doubled ~ 


| article : 
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sent elements consigned to aiivion in the 


| literary language. 


As to the origin of 4s, which its biliteral form 
ranges by the side of 1 >, itis doubtless not apro- 
perly so called pronominal root, because in that 
case they both ought to be decomposed into two 
separately used monosyllables, which never takes 
place with them. No alternative remains but 
to consider them as derived from verbal roots 
forming a kind of infinitive. In fact the verb 
xt ‘to be’ exists in Aramman, and with a slight 
change in Hebrew mm; Halévy thinks that the 
original type of bx is the Ethiopic Yn, Tigreh 
‘x Amh. by ‘to be, to exist,’ whence apparently 
the Hebrew particles nit ‘in this direction’ 
(properly ‘existing,’ understood ‘ place’) and 
m1 (<= mm) ‘in this direction’ are derived. 
Each of these two synonymous verbs has fur- 
nished a remote demonstrative, which has, in 
its turn, become transformed into a definite 
w1==nin Hebrew and »#= JT in 
Arabic; the » is known still to maintain itself 
in the pronunciation of the Bedavis of the 
Najd. 

Let us pass to the personal pronouns. Here 
our texts are the best refutation of the precon- 
ceived idea, broached by numerous psycholo-— 
gists, according to which the Semites in general 
are an entirely personal and subjective race. A 
supposition like this has no other basis except 
the justifiable extension of the Arab national 
character to the entire Semitic race. It is un- 
deniable that the eight hundred inscriptions as 
yet known are all conceived in the third person, 
and present no trace either of the first or 
second person, except in certain cases where the . 
use of the first person is indispensable. Tho 
same use occurs again in the Hebrew writing 


| and in the Phoenician texts, where the pronoun 


of the first person is not only rare, but purposely 
avoided by circumlocution; thus we read: ry} 
(= ryr)) for (His. I, 2), par (=e) for pe 
(Sid. 3), &c. 

Moreover, the personal pronouns of the Semi- 
tic languages present a phenomenon worthy of 
the attention of physiologists just as much as of 
linguists, and which puts the original objectivity 
: the Semitic race in the best light :—Whilst 

the Aryan idioms possess a radical ak (am), az 
(em), ad (am) for the first, and a éw (fx) for the 
second person, the Semitic languages possess 
nothing of the kind, so that they are obliged to 
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have recourse to euabinabiona BE demonstrative 


roots, the personal signification whereof ia rather 
eceidenteal than natural. Thin becomes clear 
from the analysis of x, ws, |, the organic form 
Of all of which is swrpm, meaning literally ‘is 
gut (crt) is; nee, my is composed of mmm ‘ia 
qui (est) id” Let us add that the complete 
form of these pronouns 18 py (=H), ox. The 
final 7 in radical, as is proved by the plural 
tet, Hite, fae common to all the Semitic lan- 


guages, and where the > has maintained itself 


under the form of, Vor tho second person 
the originality of the > becomes alxo evident by 
comparing the possessive suffix 7 ‘thus,’ although 
the original sow exists only in Beyptian: = zo 
(ffal, 450, 5) ‘pomut eumdem, tpnen’ om ap 


(ib. 487, 2) “posuit condom’ (conf. Hal. 259, Oy Ay 


th. 475, 17); I would here mention the Persian 
oe ‘aliquis,” which Haléyy does not notice, but 


which is at least in the writing, if not in the- 


meaning, nearly the same with m and may havo 
éomething to do with it. From the above 
analysis be concludes that =x is composed of 
werosann ‘ig qui (eat) idem ia, and spew from ert 
‘as qui (eat) id, idem," lastly woe from rene 
“be qed Cowl) den qui + pl.’ 

In consequence of the too impersonal loontions 
of the inscriptions, it is impossible to ascertain 
whetherthe Hebrew form of the first person =, a3 
(q24) Was in use among the Subwans, This appeara 
improbable, becuuse these forma are aluo ninsnal 
in the cognate languages, As far ow tho second 
person is concerned, it could not be different 


from the form po, tat common in tha Semitic — 


family. The isolated pronoun of the third por- 
son is identical with the demonstrative sq (orst}y 
but it is mot known whether the feminine wag 
wa (wn), a5 in the sister languages, or whether 
it resombled the demonstrative form mo peculiar 
tothe Sabean. The masculine plural of occurs 
in several pnssages (Hal. 446, 2: ih. oh, 183 
$46, 4), und the analogy of the other Semitio 
languages presupposes tha cerlam existence of 
the compound m7 (= pr ys4) for the feminine, 


No possessive suflixes excopt those of the thind 
Person ore to be met with : wv for the singular 


masculine, and for the same in the Minman dine | 


loct; the ) often disappears in writing: sm (Os. 
i. 1), worm (Hal, 478, 1), px (Hal. 187, 2) “hia 
con, exnotly like the Persian (Ain op; in 
ver? (Oz. xxix. 7) ‘his eye’ the second 4 is re 


(Fanuvany, 1875, 


dundant, No example of the femining exists, 
a5 in Persian, and perhaps none ever did, although 


| Halévy says it must certainly have been =, o, 


Instead of the simple , sometimes po, on, » fn 
occur: teem = whoo (Os. 16) ‘in his re 
quest," per nen omom chw ne (Hal, 479, 10) 
“miy his country (lit. earth), hia people, and 
his town perish (lif, die).’ This interesting 
form, which it is impossible to take for a plural 
tufix, must be considered aa composed of x 
prolonged by means of the particles s and > 
reepectively serving as the indefinite and the 
definite article. The sawe occurs here and there 


| in Hebrew, where 1}, = occur for y and for 


rx, This is confirmed aleo in Phoenician; for 
which see Schlottmann in J, d, D. MU. @. 1870, 


| -P: it, do, 


Liat of the Pronouns from Salman texts, 
Demonstrative Pronouns, 


Singular. Plural. 
im. nif. this, tw, ah, nim these. 
fi this, ju. 
ver, my that, yr thoso. 
3 that. 
Interrogative Pronouns, 
T 7 who? mm, (=) what? 


Itelafive Pronowns, 
7 he who, of, from, nf. she who, of, from. 
m he of, he from. 
bt he who. 
Fiolated Personal Pronouns. 
on they. 


+ Sujieed Personal Pronouns. 
©. pi mt thats, 


Dual: sen. 
Numerals, Measures, and Chronology, 

Tho Sabean like the Arabic numeryly have 
a double form, the one being the simple radical 
word, and the other presenting, as in certain 
Arabic numbers, tho addition of a nin the 


yn he. 


| masculine, whilst reserving the simple form for 


l “Tie (Hal. 4G, u.) re (Hal, og, =.) 
tom (Hal.667, 1-2.) 
fro (NY. H. 1,) 


2 oh (Hal. 953, 4; Wr. 5.) mm (Hal. 598, 5.) 
a (Hal. 67, 2.) 
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3 rete (Hal, 50),) 


naa (Hal. 3, 4.) nn (Fr. LL mn Fr, 
uv.) 
4 rere (Hal. 412,2.) 9 orn (Hal. 148,10.) 
poow (Os, xxz1.1,2.) pore. 
& (nost.) con (Hal. 152, 6-7, 
6-9.) 
6 nivo (Hal. 192, 1.) fro (Hal, 192, 1} 
$56, 2) 
fo (H, G.) 
7 (nese) mo (Hal. 199, 1.) 


8 cei (Hal 51,19.) Fea (On. 1 8.) 
® orch (Hal, 648, $+4.) (ron) 
10 mez (Hal. 125, 14-15.) ver (Hal, 152, 5.) 
17 ser rao (Hal. 109, 1.) 
20 er. 
ewer (Qa. xxx 1-2.) 
50 wh (Hal. 484, 3.) 
40 ere (Hal, 48,10; H. G,) 
core (Hal, 199, 1.) 
50 (25) 
60 =o (Hal. 352, 3.) 
70 wo (Hal. 3, 4.) 
EQ <on (Hal. 412, 9, 3; 661, 2.) 
son (Haul. 384, 3) 
Toere) | » 460.) 

01) (on.) 

100 pwr (Hal. 598, 45 466.) 
cows (Hal. 3, 4.) 

1000 ‘we (Hal. 535, 1.) 
tow (Hal. 49, 3, in 
he (Hal. 526, 2 

hie variaty enh by the nnmerala in tho 
above tahle arises chiefly from the addition of 
the terminations» ond > In the Minoan dialect 
thes of t:h is olided, and the worl becomes +", 
ibappeard, with the reduplication of the a ab- 
solutely, as in the Hebrew ope for ope, The 
pronunciation fem for pre seems to be a peoulinar- 
ity of the Hadramant dialect. The fluctuation 
between nm and few ia observable in ordinary 
Saboan, and the same oocurs also im te, 
fim, nih (nin); lastly fro is contracted to Re in 
the inscription of Hisn-G'hurab, which ia prob- 
ably one of the least ancient texts. 

There are but few examplea of dorived nu- 
merils: the radical numbers serve also as of 
dinals, e.g. oma ova, ’*on the eighth day.’ In 
compound numbers on 4 is added to the first 
numeral thos:—ome cof im pen (fal. 3, 
4), ‘of (the yor) 573;' 


Grew) oreo fin sree, ‘ofthe year O40" (Sfan~ 

ninger's copy, H. G.) 

licatives Halévy found only vn, 
which appears to him to mean ‘two pairs 
in vere ots (Hal. 375, 2), ‘two pairs of planka?? 
written defectively for van, which is sugested 
by the Hebrew mf. Among the fructions 
fire (Hal, 200, 2), ‘one-third ocours in con- 
formity with the Arabic at The phrase > ‘nh 
sez (Hal. 667, 2) appears to mean ‘two portions 
of ten," because the word 7, strictly ‘ hand," im- 
piles ten [path ROONEY and this locution proves 
to a curtainty that the Sabmans need the deci- 
sib nysbaan fe bbioie mensures of length, which 
will be mentioned farther on. 

Like all civilized nations of antiquity, the 
Sabaans made use of numeral figures, but their 
system of notation differs from that of the other 
Semitic nations. The figures are always placed 
between two lndder-like strokes larger than tho 
other characters, to avoid confnsion. Ji im some 
inscriptions the numbers are not only given in 
figures, but, for prealer security, also in Ietters, 
they can be identified with tolerable. favility. 
Upto 4 the nombera are. represented only by 
perpendicular strokes, as inthe Roman notation, 
and the large numbers are, aufar as possible, 
mpresented by the initials of the words used to 
designate them in the written lunguage.* 

Tho insoriptions furnieh the following pre- 
cious but insufficient information concernir 
the mensures and money current among the 

Among them, as among other Semi- 
tic nations, the cubit appears to have been the 
unit of messnrement: sox (pl nox) Hebrew 
ap, plo, ‘Thus me ce co (Hal. 109, 1), 
17 cubits: pea cow soz (i).) 47 oubita; nox ro 
(Hal, 256, 2), 6 cubits; an fre (Hel. 200, 2), 
one-third of a cubits nox cot (Hal. 413, 1; 
417, 2), 5 cubits. Among the divisions of the 
enbit the fingeris twice mentioned im the texts - 














oun com (fal, 667, 1-2), one fingers sxen 2h 


(ib. 661, 2), cight fingers. Then comes the sp, 
which was a measure of capacity among the Jews. 
This fact reaulia from the following passage -— 
oa bof now paleo) (Mal. 215, 2), ae 
and five gad, ‘The foot appeara to havo bean 

designated by the word cre (= ba jnt, pl. 
nite), from b=” * ryooasit :’ ome tre (Hal, 352, 3) 
sixty feat (?). A sub-division of the foot occurs 


. Tha whale systems up to the number 40N) will be easily understood from the plate, page 26. 
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in the word 5 (pl. int. ~udy), apparently re- 


presenting the Arabic 26, rox, ‘nail,’ in order 


to indicate the inch. The passage in which this — 


measure occurs is pubs rerw vi (Hal.199,1), 
47 inches. 

Among the weights used by the Sabeans only 
one can be recognized with any probability; 
it is > in m1 OMp pou ve (Hal. 148, 7). 
It is possible that some current coin was de- 
signated by rio int. pl. [prox thus oytcx oof 
(Hal. 152, 8-9), ‘five sela.’ The word yt, 


"means ‘rock, stone,’ and designates in the Rab- 


binical writings the weight of half a drachm or 
zuza, xm. Other names, apparently designating 
weights and measures, are of a still more ques- 
tionable character. These are :— 

lst. The hs, occurring in the phrase ob nma 
(Hal. 598, 2), ‘for one azlm;’ 

2nd. The (p)n, which occurs in Hal. 148, 
8-9, ib. 154, 18, and ib. 151, 10; and lastly, 

ord. The +wn, mentioned twice in the same 
inscription: owen onf (Hal. 152, 6, 7), ‘five 
haialay™,’ and marn ver (7b. 152, 5), ‘ten haia- 
laym,’ 

The words apparently indicating weights and 
measures are these :— 


1. er cubit. 7. vo (int. pl. orn.) 

2. [olvae~ finger. 8. [on |hm. 

3. [olap gab. : 9. [o)ten. 

4. oro (int. pl. ome) foot? 10. [5 |r. 

5. 28 (int. pl. max) nail, 11. 4x (Hal. 50, Fr. 9)? 
inch ? 

6. n. 12. om (Os. 1. 8). 


The Sabran year began, it seems, towards the 
autumnal equinox, because the word mn, which 
designates the year, means strictly the antumn, 
1.é. the rainy season, in opposition to the other 


half of the year, called yw, from the root xin—= | 


wi, ‘to germinate, to produce plants,’ during 
which the earth is covered with vegetation. The 
months are Innar, as may be coneluded from the 
name fm, ‘month,’ properly ‘moon ;’ accordingly 
they must have been in the same position as the 
Muhammadans still are in our times, whose 
months rotate through every season, and do not 
serve to ascertain it. The names of the ten 
months discovered in the texts are as follows :— 

ali tm] (Hal. 3, 4). 

pin[s Fm] (A. G. end), Mansinper S Copy jnani. 

ma resi] (2. 51, 19, 20). 

man[ tim] (7b. 51, 10, 11). 

cote| dim] (7b. 48, 11, 13). 


“sn[a im] (2H. 188, 7). 

ma va [fry] (ib. 5). 

owto[7 fm] (#b. 152, 15).. 

Feta Fm] (7d. 16). 

wow orem) (ib. 149, 14). 

On the assumption ‘that the names of the 
months actually corresponded with the seasons 
they etymologically designate, Halévy supposes 
that the month rm must, according to its name, 
have fallen in autumn, and that +a, designating 


_ greenness, began after the cessation of the rains, 


when everything becomes green. The expres- 
sion on? 7m means, no doubt, ‘ harvest,’ yErm 
being derived from 7in = wn Aramman, ‘to har- 
yest ;’ and the first harvest is in the Wadi-Saba 
collected in March; from the form of this word 
the conclusion may be drawn that there was 
also another month bearing nearly the form 
omnh ceri, ‘month of the second harvest,’ 
the latter taking place about three months after- 
wards. Thename om mei means probably ‘ rais- 
ing of buildings.” The months mui and Arti 
appear to be of mythological origin ; 727i means 
‘of the fathers,’ and suggests the month x». of 
the Hebrews; it was perhaps sacred to the 
deceased. The other name fr seems to be 
composed of 4m, ‘force,’ and of fm, the abbrevia- 
tion of the divine name +nAv, the Astarte of the 
northern Semites. This is not extraordinary 
among a people like the Sabeans, who named 
certain days after celebrated personages, perhaps 
revered as demigods. For example :— 

onow rm cr (Hal. 50, 1, 2), “* The day of Ha’ 
Harmat™ P”’ 

m or (Ab. 1. 5), “On the day Naof.” 

yo no Toran om on hw mom (Hal. 485, 5), 
‘On the day Yta’el tayo and his son Tobba’- 
karib, kings of Ma’in. 

"fo wr shan: bien SF pes Eee ra Cee 504 

3, 4), ‘On the day of their masters Waghael the 
saviour, and his son Eliafa the just, kings of 
Ma’in.’ 

many owl or (Hal. 145, 6, 7; 146, 6, 7; 148, 
12, 23), ‘On the day of Ydhmarmalik and of 
Watrael.’ ~ 

win yor ora (Hal. 153, 8, 9), ‘On the 
day of Ydhmarmalik and of Watrael.’ 

wien pow om (Hal. 153, 8, 9), ‘On the day 
of Ydhmarmalik and by A’ttar.’ 

heim sTan ora (Hal, 209, 2), ‘On the day of 
Abyada’ and of Yta’el.’ 

Cwe 27 yr nM om pe he mora (Hal. 522, 
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2), ‘On the day of Yta’el the just, and of his | 


son the saviour, kings of Ma‘in.’ 

The Sabmean texts are never dated according 
to the year ofa king. There are two different 
ways of fixing dates. The first and more 
recent relates to a previous time which had, 
in consequence of some memorable event, be- 
come the commencement of a new era. Hither- 
to only two inscriptions bearing traces of an 
era are known; namely, the third inscription of 
Halévy’s collection, occurring also in Fresnel 
under the same number, and the inscription 
of Hisn G’hurib. The = bears the phrase 


yn ony oom im...nmm, ‘573 Hayw.’ The 


opinion of Fresnel that the word yn means * may 
you live,’ and was merely added that the phrase — 


should not terminate with the word ones ‘ hun- 
dred,’ which resembles the word mm ‘to die,’ is 
too fantastic to be tenable; the only thing 
certain is that m, written also ovn, is a very fre- 
quent Sabean name, and appears here to be 
that of the engraver. The beginning of this era 
may be approximatively fixed about 115 years 
before Christ. This date results from the in- 
scription of Hisn G’hurab, which is of the year 
640 (cnn cnsn Ac) wrx), and is the work of a 
prince escaped from the Hthiopians after their 


victory over the last Hemyarite king (seo 


Z. d. D. M.G. XXVI. p. 436, the translation by 
Levy of this inscription). As, however, this 
last-mentioned event, according to the best 
chronologies, took place a.p. 525, it is clear 
that the era in question cannot be of later 
origin than 115 years before Christ. At that 
time the Sabsean empire was still in its power. 
A century afterwards the rumour of the great 
riches accumulated by the Sabeans had spread 
as far as Rome, and made such an impression as 
to tempt the cupidity of Augustus. 

The Sabwans, like the Assyrio-Babylonians, in- 
stead of fixing dates by an era of long duration, 
generally preferred to determine them by the 
use of eponyms; the years were accordingly 


named after certain celebrated personages, pro- | 


bably kings and governors. It may be seen 
that in order to designate years the Sabeans 
used the same system as for indicating: remark- 
able days. Onur historical knowledge is so im- 
perfect that these kinds of dates are closed 
letters to us; but it is possible that. when the 
great ruins in Yemen are excavated, eponymie 
tablets, like those of the Assyrians, may be dis- 





covered. For the present this way of dating 
may be elucidated by quoting the following ten 
passages from the texts :— 

l. cenrp somo ip sae mn (Os. 1. 9-11), ‘In 


the year of A’mmikarib, son of Samhikarib, son 


of Hatfarm.’ 

2. one p rormn promo mm (Os. x. 4, 5), “In 
the year of Samhikarib, son of Tobba’kerib, son 
of Fadhm .’ 

3. Siw spon pies pm (Os. xu. 12, 13), 
‘In the year of Waddadel, son of Yaqahmalik 
Kebir Khalil (or the great, the well-beloyed).’ 

4, mon p surmn p romo (Os. xiv. 5, 6), 
‘In the year of Samhikarib, son of Tobba’kerib, 
son of Hadhmat.’ 

5. wap yoo mm hom p ... (Os. Xxx11. 3) ‘... 
of Wahbél Yahat, king of Saba.’ 

6. soxor p deen pm (Os. xxvi. 9-10), ‘Inthe 
year of Nabthaél, son of A’mamir.” 

7. ong p row p r...pat (Hal, 48, 12, 18) 
‘Of the year of...Karib, son of Nishakurayb, 
son of Fadhm,’ 

8. noin poanars ppt (Hal. 51, 10,11), * Of the 
year of Ba’ttar, son of Hadhmat.’ 

9. Saw p soem mri (Hal. 51, 19, 20), ‘Of 


| the year of Nishakarib, son of Kabir Khalil.’ 


10. temo p moe p temo mpfa (AB. 1. 5-7), 
‘In the year of Samhia’li, son of Elasharh, son 
of Samhia’li.’ 


These dates are real eponyms, which do not. 


necessarily refer to the reigning king; as is 
clearly proved from the inscription of Abyan,. 
which was engrayed during the reign of my van 
tw, Tobba’ Shorabbil, and is nevertheless dated 
from the year of Sambhia’li II. 

Particles. 

By particles are meant the words serving to 
determine the mutual relation of the members 
of a phrase, and also that of whole phrases. 
Some particles are nouns which have lost their 
original signifieation, by a process analogous 
to that which produced the names of the 
numerals; but others show the original nouns 
in a more or less mutilated form, suggesting 
the formation of the pronouns. The disbelief 
of Halévy in the existence of pronominal 


| roots in the Semitic languages has already been 
- mentioned, and he is still less disposed to admit 


an independent original for the monoliteral pre- 


| positions, e.g. “5, “2, “3, and the copulative », as 


has already been explained in the chapter on 


pronouns. 


- 
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The Salecun ariinlon are sither prefixes: or | 


isolated words; the first category comprises the 

particles =, 4, 3, 4,04), among which 3, 4, of) 

accept the possessive suffixes. 

a (NV. Hf. vint. Oe. 1. 7, d&e.). 

oo (ffal. 48, 3) 7 

von (Qe. xvi. 11-12). 

ot (fal. 466) ? wns (Os. xi. 11), 

om (Hat. 632, 8). oma (Hal. 412, 3). 
As to the use of these particles: Tho 


wh (Fr. tv. 2 &ec.), 
ex (Hut, 61, 14). 
noo (ifal. G81, 4). 


preposition a, jJomed either to nouns or to | 


possessive pronouns, has the same meanings 
a8 in the other Semitic languages, ¢.¢,— 

lof. Ju, at, on, indicating the time, place, 
or the state of o thing or of on action, ¢y. sx 
=p pon (Mel, oxx. 9), “in the wall of the town 
of Qarnu;’ “em ars? ora (Hal, 145, 6-7) ‘on 
the day of Ydhmarmatik and of Watrael:’ oto 
Fr, ovi. 2) ‘in peace;* aura (Cruit, 1. 8) in, 
with agreement.” 

Sud. Dy, with, designating tho person or thing 
hy the aid whereof the act is done. In this 
sense 3 18 often used at the end of mecrptions 
in order to invoke important personages, nota- 
bly divinities, 6.7. moortn oro (fal, 144, 8-9), 
‘by the grace of Waddm and Yda'simhn.'’ 
Instead of the simple s analogous passages show 
tra (some copies have wa), a word signifying 
‘grace, aid, assistance.’ 

Srl. After, according to, eq. yon eee (Hal. 
149, 15-16), ‘accorting to the order of Halfan.” 

4th. Agamet: cro pret (Ce. xvii. 12), 


‘(every foc) who shall commit an act of hoatil- | 
ity against them,’ analogous to the Inter Aebrew — 


loontion tao me. Dd, "he set the dog fiuminat 

As a conjunction 3 is joined cither to the 
Infinitive or to the Imperfect of a verb; in the 
first case it appears to mean when,og, me mo 
(dhe, “when he elevated the elevation to A'ttar,’ 
or, ‘making an offering to A’ttar.’ The 3 joined 
to the Imperfect serves to form a kind of sub- 
junctive; there is only one example of it known 
sams (Hal, 259, 7), ‘that he be fined.’ 

The 4 serving ak a relative pronoun when 
joined to verbs (seo Proncvns) ucts as a 
proposition before nouns ‘and ts translated 


by of, eg. pet (Ov. 1. 3-4, de.) ' Alimagah of | 
[pete to no (Hal. aaah in contrast with the 


Harron,* oot rh bs (Mal. 478, 9), “oll the 
deities of the sea,’ wn sp yo (Fr. xx., 1), ‘king 


[Frenvary, 18th, 

suarkable: rary iin ners prot (Oe: x. 7), “80 
that their house (village) was destroyed, and 
their property conquered." | 

With reference to the particle 2 the new texts 
offer interesting information, though they are 
somewhat obscure on necount of their frug- 
mentary state. 

lst. There is no instance of the 3 serving as 
a particle of comparison before proper or appel- 
lative nouns; in all the passages where a similar 
ense occurs, the ides of comparizon dors not 
suit the text. Comparison appears to have boon 
indicated in Sabaan by oo, as in Ethiopic: this, 
however, is not confirmed by the texts. 

2nd. Joined ton verb the particle 3 renders 
the idea of when, after. The inscription of Nagab 
el-Hajar presents the necessary exumples : sf 
vrei (1. 7}, ‘when he returned near his walls , 
(house) ;" oven qo ore (i). L 9), ‘after they 
had conquered the king of Himyar.' 

3rd. The > designates likewise the motive of 
an action, and answers to tho Hebrew », ‘for, 


because ;" this meaning appears to be inherent ~ 


In man, which is the first in the following diffi- 
cult expression: mean fw yi) wE> eo wore (NV. 
Hf, i. ®), which Halevy proposes to translate na 


—' For those of the country of Halbnslint 
(Abyesinians) had taken hold of him at their 


last invasion,’ or, literally, ‘ For they had tuken 
hold of him, when they made invasion, those of 
the earth of Habashat."’ 

4th, In conformity with the Hebrew 5, the 
Sabean 2 is used to designate the purpose of 
on action, and has the meaning of in order that, 
The following example, aa haa been observed by 
Osiander, is very decisive :— sara ce om pe 


(Ox. xvi. 6), ‘Tn order that he may ¢ause mane 


and the inhobitants of their house to prosper.’ 
off. Bot the lost aud most surprising tise 
of the particle s in Sabwan is that it indicates the 
socneative and even the dative. The exnirry palin 
are too abundant to allow of donbis about the ac 
curacy of Halévy's copies. The followimg are the 
clearest paseages —ecisp) wien Geo (fal, 585, 
1), ‘They have dedicated to Attar of Qabadm,’ 
in hea of the usual formula: se (oq). Like- 
wise nitsy ee me p (Hal. 221, 2), and sre 


usual locution whe ro rep (Hal. 426,72). The 


of Saba and of Raidan.' The use of 4 aa o | dati in indicated in phrases soch w wH fre 


conjunction, meaning vo thal, is still more fe. 


cz? (Hal. 534, 2), ‘He has renovated to the 
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honour of A’ttar,’ and msm fro (485, 1), ‘he 


has renoyated to the honour of Nakrah,’ Exam- 
ples could easily be multiplied to show this 
peculiarity, but the preceding ones are all taken 
from the Mineean dialect. 

The use of the particle 5 is less varied, but 
more frequent than the others. It occurs— 

Ist. As sign of the dative: rer nm) (Os. Vv. 
4), ‘to the Beni Yahafra’;’ w> (Jr. tv), ‘to 
him ;? wow) (Os. xx. 8), ‘to his vassals (/ié. 
men) ;’ myo (Fr. iiv.), ‘to the honour of Al- 
maqqahn.’ 

2nd. To indicate the purpose, the motive: 
yt yr2 my (Fr. uiy.), ‘for the welfare of the 
house of Silhin ;’ ym ma (Os. xvut. 7), ‘on 
account of, in consideration of this tablet.’ 

As in the majority of Semitic languages, the 
5 is joined to the verb and makes a precative 
expressing & wish: e.g. wrrm) (Us. Ix. 5), ‘may 
he bless them,’ strictly ‘in order to bless them ;’ 


Dio mo mpoe am ‘n (ib. yi. 6-8), ‘may Almaq-— 


qahu continue to gratify Anmar™.’ 

When the 5 of tendency precedes the complet- 
ed verb the latter takes the } of prolongation : 
per ‘in (Os. xxvit. 9), prt 'n (vb. xx. 6), pry (HT. 
147, 6); in the plural: pmno> (Os. xxxv. 4). 


Sometimes, however, also the simple Imperfect | 


occurs : 7 ‘in (Hal. 259, 1), ar ‘ny (1b. L. 3), wap 
(Os. rv. 11-12), mre (¢b. vu. 10-11). In all 


these examples the precative sense 1s less strong, — 


and we perhaps even have here a simple affir- 


mation corresponding to the Arabic nD Unfor- 
tunately the passages from which these exam- 
ples are taken do not happen to be clear enough 
to allow of discovering the precise shade of 
meaning in this particle, 


The particle », abridged from =P, occurs 


in several passages: wo yon... (Jr, XLVI.) 
‘Yta’mir...of the (cultivated) plain of Saba,’ 
mo xt (Hal. 681, 5), ‘it (the illness) retired 
from her, abandoned her;’ ym pare fy (al. 
412, 3) and with transition to 2: ‘tr mn (Os. 
xm. 11) ‘and above that;’ likewise in the 
preposition or2, equivalent to the Hebrew opp, 
There is yet an interesting peculiarity to be 
noticed concerning the ‘2 particles. These 
particles seem, according to the analogy of the 
relative 7, to possess the faculty of combimmg 
with ; without changing their signification. 


Thus it may be seen that mo p (Hal. 221, 2)_ 


supersedes the usual formula mm (Hal, 226, 2, 





&c.); wman p (Fr. x1. 3), opposite to mim 
(Os, vil. 4), mn wat p (Crutt. San. 1.17), ‘in 
summer and in winter;’ prm p (Fr. uu. 2), 
which appears to mean ‘in the sanctuary.” The 
last two examples, however, may be explained 
differently ; in this p the preposition ya, ‘be- 
tween,’ with the scriptio defectiva may be con- 
cealed. At all events the obscurity of the 
passages quoted allows of no positive as- 
sertion, The passages wherein the compound 
7) appears to supersede the simple 5 are still 
more obscure; a few of them are here sub- 
mitted to the attention of Semitists : nm 7p 
(Fr. xt, 3); mp p (ib. L. 4) 3 mei (Os. xvi. 
1); it would naturally be more simple if this » 


| were to be the prefix of the first person plural. 


Among the isolated prepositions the following 
occur in the inscriptions :— 

lst. %y upon, to; this is identical with the 
Arabic ../*, and occurs in the following: wen 
oat oy (Hal. 49, 12), ‘who carried help to 
(= 'ey¢61) Halikamir.’ Also ox bt: » (Hal. 
152, 13, 14), ‘ upon all men.’ 

2nd. yo, n from, of: e.g. cep om p (A. 149, 
10), ‘of any malediction whatever ;’ prxm (i. 
152, 8), yorm p (ib. 152, 8), ‘from this sanc- 
tuary (?).’ The form p is more frequent: weno 
fro y2 (Os. xxvi. 9), ‘he has preserved him from 
blows ;’ wen pn sm op wom by (Os, xvi. 8-10), 
‘that he may conceal them from sickness, from 
malediction, and from witchcraft.’ 

srd. w until, towards: e.g. xm w wen (Fr. 
tvt. 2), ‘and they came till Maryaba;’ mex p 
ppe we (Hal. 535, 1), ‘from the foundations til 
the roof (?).’ This preposition is also spelt, e.g. 
vm 7d po rm meh min (Hal. 682, 5, 6), ‘and 
because she has gone out towards impure places.’ 
This is Halévy’s rendering of the phrase trans- 
lated as follows in the Z. d. D. M. G, : ‘and be- 
cause she kept herself pure in impure places’ (und 
weil sie sich rein hielt in unreinen Orten), In 
Os. x1. 7, 8 the word mm seems to mean ‘in that 
which concerns.’ In the dialect of Hadramaut 
the locution wy appears to correspond to wp (pm) 
(N. H. 1,2). The inscription of Obne shows 
also oo cw (I. 5). 

Ath. Between, among, amidst: eg. prrem jp 
(H. 585, 1), ‘between their (two?) towers ; 
yan pa (Os. xiv. 4), ‘amidst his sheep.’ 

5th. x appears to mean in consideration, in 
exchange : tonne xe (Os. 1. 7) ‘in consideration 
of their gift.’ 








Ab 
The following are the compound prepositions, 
na fur as Halévy bas hitherto been cnuabled to 
extablish them :— 
Ist, oe = Heb. cep from, by: 4g. moe om 
1 (Ov. 1v. 6-7), “by Almaggqahu of Harran,’ 





and with the suffix wee pane Sem (0%. MOL 
5, 6), ‘in the asking which he will suk of | 


him.’ 

Sud. a= Heh. 7, for, relating fo, concern. 
Wig: cong pra nfo corer os (Os. 200 4d, 5), * for, 
on account of, the misfortunes (lit. happenings) 
which happaned in the family of tho Deni 
Quraynm," 


ord, rin means probably wear lo, e.g. pon i 


me (Os. xxx¥.3,4), ‘near tothetownof Maryaba;’ 
oro fe (Os. vit. 10), ‘near Manhatm," 

4h. oma == Ambic Sa, Heb. neem, under, 
beneath; of this only one example is known to 
Halévy: Glemece more (Hal. 62, 10), ‘under 
thor masters.” 


oth, 23, according lo, in comformely (7), oceuri’ 


in the passage pos xt (Hal. 49, 15), the 
sense of which is obscure, 

Adverbs ure rare in the texts: rome are here 
appended :— 

‘7 occurs in the locution 4 ren (Os. xi. 11), 
yet more, mivreover (7). 

tin tn the might: ot recstt nin (Hal. 682, 7, 9), 
‘anc for what she hag sinned in the night.’ 

we = Ar, pF, wilhoul, eg. oie ve pow (Mal, 


682, 6-7), ‘places without purity (impor 


places)." Tt takes also tho prefix =, ¢y, +h 
opts (Os. xv. 12), | 

ch AJ expresses negation: aislen of tw (Hal, 
682, 8,9), * that which she knows not.’ 

The conjunctions of the Sabmwan langnage 
form a rich and yaried category, displaying 
affinities with the northern Semitic idioms, 
especially the Aramman group — 

) This particle is just as much conjunctive ag 
disjunctive: ante ‘we (fal. 144, 3-4), *Al and 
A’far;’ momen (Hal, 257, 1), ‘ constructed 


he (Almaqqahn) has destroyed their anthor," 
The » is also placed in the beginning of a sen. 
tenes, ag: 1 97 7 (Hal. 259, 1), ‘will he 
judged (punished) he who will commit havoo,” op 
‘vorily he will be jndgoed who," &e. 

o marks the adjunction and, alao( = rm filo) : 
exrra ue cow pra (Oe. xvi, 5, 6). that ho may cansa 
to prosper the men and (also) the inhabitants 
(strangers) of their house ;’ whyees se noes mola 
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(Os, xut, 6-7), and Almaqqaha has also grati- 


ix, no doubt, analogous to the Arabic conjune- 
tion. 63. 

w or, ocenrs in tha unintelligible phrase 
men w can (ffel.152,2). It occurs often com- 
bined with s, thus, ¢g. crz we om (On, xxKy. 
G), ‘great or sumll ones ;? ppt we ome p (Os. 
tv. 14, 15); ‘tha Beni-Martadm or those who 
obey (them).’ : 

has almost the stme meaning with w, or, 
bo if, Of this only one example is known to 
Halivy: oa or pm (Hal. 259, 2, 3), ‘or’ he 
who will derange them.’ 

ix when (= 31, 151) se eee aw Ciel. 145, 
45), ‘when they made the jonrney (?) of 
¥tal.’ 

prwhile, during =o, eg. pop ce Mm 
(Hal, 149, 14, 15), ‘during (the month called) 
Dhamahdudm-Qadimat (of tho first harvest)." 

or orc on the day when, len: spe wep or 
pe wot (Mal. 154, 4,6), ‘on the day when 
Ydhmarmalik placed him at the head of the 
army of Awean.” In many inscriptions the 
word oy is several times rypented at the be- 
ginning of phrases exhibiting yarions construo- 
tions which certainly required mach time to be 
finished; henoe it may be concluded that the 
word in question has also the sense of then, 
ajlerwards, eubsequently, (Comp. e.g. Hal. 188, 
520, ke.) 

ston aecownt of, because, conformebly to. This 
conjunotion is derived from the verb xn, to turn 
round; its nse is extremely varied and not. 
very intelligible, but the follawing will partly 
elucidate it :— - 

1. = alone appears to have the meaning of 
in conformity with : rinzo con wa ok an pose be 
(Os. 1¥. 16, 17), ‘that he (tho god) may accord- 
ingly be favonrable in conformity with the 
indication given to Su'dilah (Lit, hy which was 


- indicated So'dilah),' 
and renovated ; worm: a3 (Os. x. 6,7), “bab | 


2. ri av or po hecatiae: chens comm nian (08. 
1. 4-5), “becanse he has heard them in their re- 
quest; wae trp pr (On, vi, 2, 3), “because 
he has heard him in his request," 

4. 3 pr the same: whee eepo po (Oe, xvit. 
8, 4), ‘becanse he haa heard him in tis roqnest,” 
This conjunction appears also to mean in cons 
formity to in the passage pas [a}i =a Pal 
(Hal. 147, 8,9), ‘in conformity to whnt hus 
preceded thiz decision (?),’ —_—S 
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ed =—- 


4. sm This form. oceara in ae mutilated 
passage as on ace 349, 5), which is perhaps 
to ho translated ‘according to the writing’ 
The wnenning of pry (Hal. 420, 22) ia still mare 
obscure. 

The:cauzal conjunctions bere appended have 
their best analogies in the northern sister lan- 


= 


‘ 
r - 


| 1. mis firstly moans on thet account, na me 


in Hebrew : neciw serra ris (fe. 1.6, 6), on 
that aeoount that Almaqqahn insy favour them,’ 
then it takes the meaning of because and in order 
(hel, secordingly as the verb which follows tt 
ix in the Perfect or in the Imperfect. The fol- 
lowing ia a very instroctiyo example -— 
ween feo eet Sresy pe nin 

‘Becanse he favoured him in his request, and 
in order that he may continue to favour him in 
the request which he will have need to make.’ 

Instead of pia often 3) occurs, especially in 
the phimse jar nam nth (Os, vn. 11, vin. 12, 
&e.), ‘and in order that good may happen con- 
tinnally (lif. and in order that wood should be, 
and that good be). 

2, =z. The original sense of this particle 
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esis eater paren (he: ean | 
heard him) in his request, in conformity to whit 
he had asked from him.’ As a conjanction the 
word pa scarcely differs from nts, and the in- 
soriptions of Amrin furnish numerous ¢xam- 
ples of this Sabman particle, 

$. "am opponia ty this, i regard to thie 
Arabic Ub byjore. 

Tho inseriptions present no example of any 


| interjections. 
Liat of the Partictos. Conyunelions. 
Prepositiona. 1 ott 
3 rm Bp D fA 
4 ZZ a LE 
3 TT, be =, 
4 rT ae 3 
ae or ih ns, nm 
Anns oS One 
on vogh Tt 
na ; 
rm ED) Bow 
Adverbe. | 
Sed _= 
eres | vhs 
ch 


ARCH OLOGICAL NOTES. 
HY M. J. WALHOUSE, LATE SC.8. 
(Comfinwed fren yt 14) 


Jt.—Falblore,—Snake-stones. 
It is remarkable how ancient and widely- 
apread the notion appears to be of atinkes bear- 


ing in their heads stones of boantifnl or magical | 
properties, the oblaining of which ia o feat of 


the utmost difficulty and danger. The iden is 
doubtless of astern origin, and is generally 
connected with the belicfin the guordianalip 
of concealed treasure, and sleeplessness, and in- 
tensity of sight, that in popular imagination 
luve always characterized the drmgon—dpacar— 


the beholder, the creature that seea—a beliof 


springing from the fascinating influence always 
nsoribed, und apparently with trath, to the eyes 
of serpents. The soake of Persian tradition 
has a emall stone, called MohraA, in ita head, by 
which it sees concealed treasure. In tha Life 
af Apollonius Tyanqus there aro some mar- 
vellons: stories of huge Tidian serpents, which 
are divided into thode haunting marshes, plains, 


é 


and mountains respectively ; and the way in 
which the Indians: destroy them 1s told as fol- 
lowa: “They spread a silken robe inwoven with 


gelden letters befors the entrance of the ser: 
| pant’s cave, and those letters, bemg magical, 


bring on sleep, so that the eyes of the serpent, 
ulthoush exceedingly bard (they ave said to 


wound like brass when the creature moves—an- 


other instance of the idea of sleeplessness), are 
overcome, and then with powerful incantations 
they 40 allure the serpent as to be able ‘to cant 
over it the magical robe, which induces sound 
dleep. ‘Thén, roahing on it, the Tndians cut off 
its head with an axe, and tuke out certain 
small stones found therein. For the heads of 
the mountain-serpenta are said to contain small 
stones very beantifal, and endowed with s peculiar 
lustre and wonderful virtues; Such a stone was: 
in the ring that Gyges is said to have possessed.” 
This account is most probably a wilily exag-. 
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zebed version of the indian Pemkedarclell 


A one of the earliest notices of it. Tho ring | and een 


of Gyges, it will be remembered, conferred 
invisibility; beliefs respecting snakes usually 

have especial reference to the wyes, and at the 
present day, on the western coast at least, sore 
eyes are aicribod to the anger of serpents, 

afd aenake is the worst omen a Brihmun can 
behold. To have not been able to trace with 
certainty whether the notion of snakes bearing 
precions stones prevails in Bonthern India nt 
the present day, but Babu Raj Chandra Sandel 
of Raniiras tella us Lhot in Dengul it isa popular 

belief that the cobra beara a dinmond, “ lourned 
men imagining that as that poisonous ropitiles 

lives a Jong life, the effect of time matures its 
carbon to a diamond. Some people any it somb. 

times emits light, which lias perhaps led them: 

to believe this.’ Asin some degree connected. 
with this, Lam tempted to add a strange bit of 
folklore from the Rev, G. Richter's Manual af 
Coorg, where (at p. 166) we are told that, sccord- 

ing te Coorg belief, the cobra lives a thousand) 
years. After passing the meridian of ita long. 
life, its body begins to shrink and brighten till 
it shines like silver, and measures three fect or 
leas at the age of ax or seven hundred years. 

Still Inter it abines like gold, and ia only one 
foot in length. At last it shrinks to the size 
ofa flioger, Then some doy it Mies up high 
in the sir, dicy, and sinks upon the ground, 
where it disappeurs, The wpot ia called Nika, 
und is marked by «a littl: alone onelosyre, 
Should anyone unawares aet foot wpon it, he 
will be attacked by inenrable skin disease, and 
rot away by degrees, In Kanara if any ong 
pointe at the xeulptured serpent-stones Oo often: 
ket np under trees, it is belleved the haud will 
rot. Returning to the anbjeot of the talismanie 
stones borne in the head, though I have nob: 
been eble to hear that the peninsular serponty 
carry diamonds or bright gems, the cobras wre 
everywhere believed to bear on thor heads the 
famous snoke-stones. which will adhere to any 
venomons bite and extract the poison. Won 
taken from tho roptile’s lend ho ix no loupe 
venomons. Charmera will often protond to axe 
truct this «tone from the howl 6f'— sinks they 
linve caught, butof conse jt is all m eleight of 
hand. These stones, aa 14 well known, ane 
dark-coleurod ant) alining, the size nnd almost 
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tho saps) of a. 4 : e | 
darach: or false amber. » Th uch iaaliacg! o 


u time to bites, they huve no curative pt here 





ties, as has been largely proved 5 a 
monts. 

In the New World tionetate-eenbieeporseensth 
parallele to the Indian legend of Apollonins, 
which might pockipe te pe Ee ee 
of those who egutond thet the primitive American 
population were Turaniana, who, starting from 
Central Asia or’ from India, reached oven 
Amvries at some unknown epoch, and being the 
tarliost aorpent-worshipping mee, ntud first dis- 
coverers of gems and metals, o m 








ulwoys in some way connect serpents with 
precious metals and procious 
tan Indiun tribes reverence ei : ke, 
and believe that somewhere in the moun liar 
there ig a secret valley inhabited by the chiefs of 
the rattlesnake tribe; which grow to the size 
of large trees, and bear on their foreheads bril- 





linnt gems that shine with dazzling splendour. 


They are ‘called the kind old kings,’ “the bright 

old inhubitants,’—appellations evidently placa- 
tory, in tle same sense ad the cobien is alwaya 
spoken of throughout Southern India ay “the 
good snake.” ‘They know all things, and may 
be consulted if properly appronehed and be- 
sourht.* At the presentdoyon unimal called the 
Carbanenlo is popularly beloved to exist in Meru ; 





it appears only atnight, ond when porsued, a 


valve or fropdoor opens in ite forehwad, and an 


a ‘the at 
infinite variety of stories and sniperstitions thet 


+ Tho Amer 
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extrordinarily brilliant object, believed by the a 


mitives to he a prociona atone, he 





visible; 
dispelling the darkness and Anzzling the pare 


eoers, ‘Thin aveount Is averred lo be ®0 far 
allevted na to warrant.a belief in tha existen 

of an animal posaeasing some remarkable aintity 
whith perves as a pretext for the fable, In 





Cypras anid the adjacent islands and count, fluo 


precious slones are fubricnted hy Jows and 
said to have been taken ont of the head of the 
Kooi; they ure worn p= amulets to protect the 
wearers from the bite of venomons animals, So 
wide-spread and persistent i is thin i scpeans neligg 
which seems to Tuve orwinnted in Tr 






‘Ugly and penemows, 
__ Wears eit a precicniy jewel tm tte head.” 


* Adair’ distery af the uerican Indianwmay be ty Lee further donsetied om Lids. subjuct—p. 7, 
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TTL—f "ollore)=Corpos: Oanalles and Will-o’- 

the-Wisps. 

Some thirty miles north of the favourite and 
fashionable station of Bangalore rises the great 
hill-fort of Nandidurg. Its summit being 1500 
feet above the elevated Maisur platean, and 
commanding varied and far-stretching prospects, 
and the many buildings comprised in the fort 
affording ample accommodation, it~is often re- 
sorted to by health and holiday seekers. From 
its top a remarkable exhibition is sometimes 
seen, known to many as “the Nandidurg 
lights.” Not having ever witnessed them myself, 
I will borrow an account that appeared in a Ma- 
dras newspaper of last year. The correspond- 
ent writes that being on a visit to the fort, 
and looking at night from his windows, which 
commanded a view over all the country aronnd, 
he was amazed and frightened at seeing “the 
whole expanse for miles and miles one blaze of 
lights, the appearance being as of a vast city 
lighted by gas, —hundred of thousands of lights 
extending for miles and miles, dancing and 
glittering in all directions, a weird, horrible, yet 
beantiful sight.’” On hurriedly asking a peon 
what was the meaning of it, he was told “it was 
the bodies of all those who were killed in battle 
at Nandi; they all come up at this time with 
lights in their hands.’ The opinion of the cor- 
respondent’s host was that it was the people on 
the plains with lights collecting white ants after 
rain; and that though Sheikh Daud declared the 
lights were corpse-candles, and every candle 
borne by «a body killed in action, yet he be- 
lieved it was the white ants. This strange ex- 
hibition is occasionally seen from the fort, and 
it is characteristic of Englishmen that, ike the 
correspondent’s host, they so often rest satisfied 
with explanations of unusual phenomena so ob- 
viously inadequate as that advanced. A Ger- 
man savant travelling there would soon unravel 
the mystery ; but, though large English commu- 
nities have long lived in the neighbourhood, no 
explanation seems to have been offered. It is 
not unlikely that some Iuminons insects may be 
the cause of this wonderful display, which is 
commonly seen after heavy rains, when some 
species of insects appear in vast myriads, and 
amongst them a species of mole-cricket, which 
I mention because in England the ignis fatwus 


has been, with some apparent probability, as- | 
cribed to the English mole-cricket (Gryllotalpa — 





, i. 


ARCHAIOLOGICAL NOTES. A? 


nigaaeh But the more immediate concern of 
this note is with the peon’s idea that the lights ~ 


seen by the newspaper correspondent were borne 
by the bodies of the slain in battle, and its 
analogy with the Welsh belief in corpse-candles. 

In Wales the latter are called Canwyll gorf, and 
the popular belief is that a short time before 


the death of a person a light is seen issuing 


from the sick- or sometimes from his nos- 
trils, and taking its course to the churchyard 
along the very track the funeral is afterwards 


to pursue. It is dangerons to stand in its way. 


Some who have been so foolhardy have been 
struck down, and been long in recovering, but 


none are hurt who do not stand in the way. 


Some who have been bold enough to lie down 
by the wayside when the corpse-candle passed, 


and look earnestly, have seen the resemblance 


of a skull carrying the candle, or sometimes a 
dark shadow, in shape of the person that is to 
die, carrying the candle between its forefingers, 
holding the light before its face. In some parts 
of India when a man has been killed by a tiger, 
his ghost is believed to sit on the tiger's head 


holding a light, by which it guides the beast to ~ 


its prey. The cunning of old man-eaters, and 
the difficulty in killing them, are ascribed to 
this ghostly guidance. In a paper read before 
the Bengal Asiatic Society, Mr. W. Theobald 
relates that in Burmah it is believed that there 
is a class of wizards whose heads become disso- 
ciated from their bodies during the night, and 
wander about the jungle feeding on carrion, the 
bodies remaining at home; and the tgnis fatuus 
is supposed to proceed from the mouth of one 
of the wandering heads. If a head be seized 
whilst so wandering, it screams to be released, 
and if detained more than twelve hours both 
head and body perish. This in one or two 
points rather resembles the Welsh belief. 

Mr. Theobald further says that the tgnis 
fatuusis very common in the flat alluvial conntry 
near the Rijmahal Hills, and is called Bhutui, 
from Bhuta, a goblin; the prevailing belief is 
that it is borne by a- ghost. The Rey. Mr. 
Caldwell, in his interesting account of the Tin- 
nevelli Shanirs and their devil-worship, has a 


sentence echoing the folklore of many nations :— _ 


“In the dark of the evening, devils have been 
observed in a burial or burning ground assum- 
ing various shapes one after another, as often us 
the eye of the observer is turned away, and have 
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often been known to ride across the country 
on invisible horses, or glide over marshy lauds 
in the shape of a wandenug flickering Yight."* 

Tn Tamil the Will-o’-the-Wisp is called priy- 
avruppu = devil-fire. Tonee saw one on wet 


jungly ground at the foot of hills, and was told 


what it was, It moved along m a munner 
much resembling the fight ofan insect. In 
Manu, XUL 71, itis ssid that a Beihman who 
omits his duty ia changed into a demon culled 
Ulknmakln, or with a mouth like a fire 


brand, who devours what hua been votited. 


There appears, however, to bo nothing in Enstern 
belief analogous to that which associated the 
Will-o'-the-Wisp with the trickey goblin, ‘that 
shrewd and knavish sprite called Robin Good- 
fellow,’ who shows his lantern to 
1 Mislead! nicht wanderers, langhing at their harm." 

That pretty and practical fancy appears to have 
prevailed only in England. Only there did the 
mischief-loving Pack with his wiapy fire delight 
to lore the belated wanderer into pools and bogs, 
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And, Lending: ican un to 0 ey 
Long winter nights out of the way; 
And when we atick in mire and olay 
He doth with laughter leave on” “ 
Bint these mysterious night-fires have always 
been associated with tombs and the dead. In 
Scandinavian legends the sepnichrs of the 
herovs emit a kind of lambont flame, which was 
always visible at night, and served to gard the 
ashes of the dead; it was called Howga Bildr, 
or the sepulehral fire. It may bea survival, of 
Si belief that originated the enstom of n ‘ cha- 


pelle aviente’ ot the lying-in-stato after death 


of royal and very distinguished personages, when 
the durkened chamber is iiuminated by sn amulti- 
tide of tapers and flambeans. Thronghout the 
Eust the Muosalmins place lights im little re. 
eesees made in their tombe, © custom saul to be 
also followed by some of the wild mountain 
tries, Such beliefi and usages would tend to 
connect strange fires seen hy night with demons, 
ghosts, and the dead, 


ACCOUNT OF KALHAT, IN 8. E. ARABIA. 
BY MAJOR S. BD. MILES, POLITICAL AGENT, MASKAT.. 


About cighty miles to the sonth-eust of 
Maskit is the ancient city of Kalhit, which, 
though long since fallen to ruins anddeserted, was 
formerly the most important seaport town of 
Omin, and the principal emporium of her com- 
merce. According to the traditions of the Araha, 
Kalhit was purtinlly destroyed by earthquake 
about foar centuries ago, and. from this time 
probably commenced its rapid decadence, while 
other cansos, such as the filling up of the haven 
or creck, and the rise of Maakit in the hands 
of the Portuguese, completed its extinction aso 
commercial antrepot. 

Kalhdtcan lay chim to high antiquity, and 
is perhops one of the most ancient seaparta of 
Arabin. Inthe Pertplus of the Erythreen Sea 
it id called Kanlaios, and appears as place 
of considerable importance, as ib gave its name 
to the group of islands now known nos tho 
Deymaniyah group, about one hundred miles 
farther up the Gulf of Omin. Pliny valle it 


“A kila, but with regard to the identification of | 


this name some confusion exisia paneng com. 
mentators and geoyraphers. Strabo confound- 
ed A kila with Okelis, ns town at the Straits 
of Babelnandeb, and in this he has been follow. 





ed by some. Pliny, however, whose knowledge 
of the enstern side of Arabin was superior to 
that of Strabo and Ptolemy, mentions Ok olis 
suparately and seems to place Akila on the 
east side; and both Hardouin and Forster, fol. 


lowing this arrangement, have located it on. the 


Omiim coast, though Forster is, ] think, fnis- — 
taken when he identiffes it with J Ceti (pro~ 
perly El Yeti), a spot ten miles south-east of 


Maskat. I hove no doubt myself about: Pliny’s: 
Aki la being identicn! with Kalhit,the same 





| being simply incorporated with the article al, 


There is no other point on the const nearly so 


| probable, and, besides the sinilarity of name, it: 


is: confirmed by Pliny’ necount of the place, 
which agrees well with our knowledge of Kal - 
hit. Wo sayes— | 

“We then come tothe Sabmi, a nation of 
Skenitoi, with numerons islands, and tho city 
of Akiln, which is their mart, and from whieh 
persons embark for India.” Now it ia certain 
that Kalhat was for centuries the grent rendes- 
vous for trading veesels between India and the — 
Persian Gulf; and os regards the people, it isto 
bo noted, though perhaps it may bo meruly a 
coincidence, that the few inbabitantaof Kalhat 

. 
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are to thin day the Beni 5 he wana trce anual] 
bot distinct clan, and probably the remnant:of 
some great tribe. Omiln, however, having been 
from early times a province of Yemen, the peopla 
would, like the Yomenttes, bo called Sabenans 
until the introduction of Islam, In ecarlicr 
times, before the opming of the navigation of 
the Red Sea ronte in the time of the Pharauchs 
of the nineteenth dynasty and in the infancy of 
maritime commerce, Kalhit was notimprobably 
the seat of a Phomician factory or truing 
station, aa Omiin was one of the principal routes 
by which the productions of the East were 
obtained by those enterprising merchants who, 
established wll along the South Arabian and 
Omin coasts and in the Persian Gulf, had on 
almost entirn monopoly of the Indian trade; 
and Kalhit, being the nearest port to Indiain 
Arnbu, sant be peculiarly well suited for their 
purpose. | i 
From the time of Pliny to thot of Maroo 
Polo, a period of nearly thirteen centuries, we 
lave, I believe, no mention of Kalhit by any 
European author, and weare dependent on Arab 
and Porsian authorities for what we can gather 
_ regarding it. One of the first of these is [bn 
Kelbi, who died in au, 206 [4.0, 821-22], and 
who, 8 quoted in an historical work discovered 
by Colonel 6.0. Ross and translated by hum-in 
his Annals of Omen,” relates, in connection 
with the emigration of the Yomun tribes in 
consequence of the bursting of the great dam of 
Mareb, that the Azdites, under the leadorship 
of Milik bin Fahm el Azdt, having arrived 
in- Oman, settled ab Kalhit, whence they suc- 
coodod in expelling the Persians from the country 
and establishing themselves thergin. Mareo Polo 
devotes a chapter tothe city and galfof Kalhat, 
in which he stylea it a great ond noble city, 
subject to the Milik of Hormus, He says thot 
“the haven is very large and good, frequented by 
numerous shipa with goods from Indin, and that 
from this city the apices and other merchandise 
are distributed among the cities and towns of 
the interior.” Ibn Batuta visited this port in 


4.D, 1525, about thirty years or so subsequent to | 


Messer Marco, and thus describes the placeft:— 


“Tho city of Kal hit stands onthe shore; ithos — 


fine baszaara and ono of the most beantifal 


® Jour. As; Soe. Beng. vol. XLII, (1874) pt ip. 11g, 
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mosques that you could keo aay the walla 
of which are covered with onamelled tiles of 
Knahun. The city is inhabited by merchants, 
who draw their aupport from Indian import 
trade. Although they are Aruba, they don’t 
«peak Arabic correctly. After every plirase they 
have a habit of adding the particle ne, Thos 
they will way ‘You are eating, no!’ ‘Yon ure 
walking, no!’ “Yon are doing this or that, no!’ 
Most. of them are schismatics, but they cannot 
openly practise their tenets, for they are under 
the rule of Sultin Kutbaddin Tehemten 
Milik of Hormnuz, who orthodax.” 

The noticus of Kallit, however, by native 
anthors are in granacaliyrocy inaingei oni WALLA 
to our knowledge of it, The follest account 
of the place I have met with is in the itinerary 
of Ibn EL Mojawir, who wrote in Am. 
625 (am, 1228), and which I here translate -— 
“The first who cstablished themselves. on tho, 
shorvat Kalhibt weresome poor fishermen, who 
earned their bread through the bounty of God, 
and as their stay increased they found the local- 
ity suited them, and people collected thera and 
multipliod, Now thore was a Sheikh from among 
the Sheikhe of the Arabs who wos at the head 
of this community of fishermon, and his name 
was Malik bin Fabhm, and sae he stood on the 
shore he became possessed with the desire of 
angmenting the place and the number of inha- 
hitants. When, therefore, ehips were observed 
sailing post, he need to tell his people ‘kul 
hit,” manning, call to the people to put in here, 


ond from this the place waa called Ralhit.. It 


was related to me by Ahmad bin ‘Ali bin Abdal- 


| la et Wasitt thaé it waa called in ancient times. 


HatkAl. T asked why it wos so called, and he 
said that when the tribo (meaning probably. the 
Ibadhia solitsmntics) fled from the battle of 
Nalrwan, they kept calling to their slaves 
‘fidi,” that is, bring (the provisions). Now 
the provisions had been brought with them from 
HI Irak, and as tle food decreased, one of them 
guid to his: slave ‘Adé and the slave replied 
‘kal,’ that is, there’ is but little Jef: Heneo 
the place was named Hitka], and in process of 
time the name changed with the revelation of 
affairs to Kalhat, and the population increased, 
Sobsequently a stone wall was erected, and ships 
arrived there from overy port, bringing merchun- 


+ Yale's Mares Polo, wl. LL p. 382. 
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dize of every kind, and it became a large and 
majestic city.” 

Account of the conquest of Kalhdt by the 
Khwarezmians :— 

“When Khwaja Razinuldin Kowamul 
Mulk Abubekr el Zozeni became governor of 
the countries of Karman, Mekran, and Fars on 
behalf of the Sultin Ala ul din Mohammad 
bin Naks, he possessed himself of Kalhat by 
the sword, and it issaid that Malik bin Fahm 
died in the time of Razi ul din Kowam ul Mulk. 
Now about that time Razi ul din Kowam ul 
Mulk found an opportunity to despatch ships to 
gain possession of Kalhat with all the depend- 
encies of Omin, and he established therein his 
officers and lieutenants, and they used to collect 
the revenue and transit dues. He used to send 
silk there from Karman for sale, and after collect- 
ing the revenue of the town, to purchase with it 
Arab horses and have them brought over in 
batches of about five hundred. Of these horses 
the inferior ones were kept for his own stables, 
but the best were sent to Khwarezm as pre- 
sents to the Sultan. When Razi ul din died in 
Karman, he left in Kalhat 64,000 maunds, or, 
as some say, 80,000 maunds of silk, besides abont 
500 horses, and with his death the country fell 
from the grasp of the Khwarezmians, with its 
horses and silk, in the year A.n. 615. After the 
death ofthe Sheik Malik bin Fahm bin Malik, 


fortifications of stone and mortar were built at — 


Kalhat in the year 614” [a p, 1217]. 
Deseription-of Kalhit. 
“* Kalhat is a town situated on the shore of 
the sea and is surrounded by hills, and it is said 
that its appearance is similar to Aden. Its water 





is good and is brought from Meida, and there | 
isa stream named Sukherit flowing from the | 


hills between palms and gardens, the water 
of which is light and digestible, and sweet 
as the Euphrates. The tribe to which Kalhat 
belongs is a very small one.” 

The glory of Kalhat was on the wane, thongh 
it was still u considerable town, when visited by 
D'Albuquerque in A.d. 1507 on his way to 
Hormuz, and he gives the following description 
of the placeatthattime: “Calayet isa town 
as large as Santarem, not very populous, and 
with many old buildings almost in ruins, and, 
according to the information D'Albuquerque 
received from some Moors, was destroyed by 
Alexander, who conquered all the country. The 


sea strikes it, and the haven is very good, 
situated at the foot of high hills. On the inland 
side, somewhat apart from the town, there is 
a wall, descending from the top of the hill 
to the sea, erected by the inhabitants to keep 
out the Moors of the interior from coming to 


| plunder. It belongs to a king called Benjabar, 


who has good cavalry. There are no trees 
around the city except a few palm trees near 
some wells, from which they get drinking-water. 
From the interior comes an abundance of 
wheat, barley, millet, and dates. The port isa 
great rendezyous for ships, which come thither 
to load horses and dates for India. The king 
of Ormuz despatched every year a suitable per- 
son as Goazil, who governed the country, 
administered justice, made war, &c. As regards 
the revenue, there was a eunuch or Cojeator 
whose duty was to collect taxes and remit them 
to the king. In all parts of the kingdom of 
Ormuz were placed these eunuchs, who govern 
the treasury of the state, and who receive great 
respect and obedience.” 

On his return from Hormuz, D’ Albuquerque 
picked a quarrel with the Governor of Kalhat, 
notwithstanding his having offered submission to 
Portugal on the former visit, and having at- 
tacked the place, destroyed and burnt it. This 
was the last historical event connected with the 


| town, which never rose again from the ashes. 


After a few years more it sank into ntter insig- 
nificance, and its very name now has almost 
passed into oblivion. 

The site of these interesting ruins is on 
the littoral declivity at the foot of the high 
and precipitous range of hills called Jebel 
Kalhat, and at the eastern termination of the 
mountainous district which lies between Mas- 
kitand ElSharkiyeh. The town covered 
a wide space, and the ground, which is very un- 
even, 1s everywhere strewn with the débris of 


| honses and buildings, showing that the popu- 


lation must at one time have been very con- 
siderable. The foundations in many places 
are still observable, but there is not a dwelling 
of any description left standing, nor are there 
any signs of architectural grandeur anywhere 
to be seen. Issuing from the hills and diyid- 
ing the town is a deep ravine called the Wady 
Issir, the mouth of which is very broad, and 
being entered by the sea, doubtless proved an 
excellent haven for bagalas and native eraft in 
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old days. The only building that has hitherto 
escaped the general ruin around is a small 
domed tomb, about fifteen feet square, standing 
in the highest part of the town. It contained 
an inscription in Neskh characters in coloured 
stucco, fragments of which bestrew the ground ; 
and the walls were lined with coloured tiles,— 
similar, probably, to those ornamenting the 
great mosque of this city, as described by Ibn 
Batuta. The dome is constructed in a somewhat 
primitive fashion, with bracketing work or 
pendentives. It is built entirely of unshaped 
stones and coral, as indeed were all the buildings 
in the city apparently, no hewn or shaped stones 
being visible anywhere. Near the tomb is a 
rectangular tank or reservoir, now filled with 
rubbish, with a broad arch over it, and probably 
intended as a storage tank for water. The line 
of fortifications by which the town was enclosed 
can still be traced without diffienlty. On the 
south side the wall, flanked by three towers or 
bastions, ran with a slight bend from the sea to 
the abruptly rising hills, which formed a suf- 
ficient protection on that side. To the north- 


west the town was protected by two towers | 


on a small eminence called El Sheikh, com- 
manding that part of the town, and on this hill 
the governor of the city is said to have had his 
residence. Under this lies the present village 
of Kalhat, inhabited by the El Shaabain, a 
petty tribe of about two hundred souls, who 
live by fishing and doing a small trade in dates. 
The Wady Issir, which seems the natural 
pass into theinterior from K alhit, is, however, 
.80 blocked up by huge bonlders and fragments of 
limestone washed down from the lofty, precipi- 
tous walls above, that it is impassable for laden 
camels, and their place is here taken by asses; 
and Limagine, therefore, that the route by which 





the bulk of the produce and merchandize was 
carried to and fro between the town and the 
interior was round by Sir, which is easily 
reached by sea and land, and which lies open to 


the inland districts of El] Sharkiyeh and 


Jaalin. About two miles up the wady is Su- 
kherat, where there is room for a little cultiva- 
tion, and where a small but perennial mountain 
stream, bounding and cascading among the 
rocks and stones, once fed an aqueduct that 
supphed the city with pure water, and the traces 
of which are still visible.along the right bank 


| of the wady, though generally destroyed by 


the hand of time and the action of the torrent. 
The beginning of the aqueduct is marked by a 
square chunammed cistern, which, with part of 
the canal leading from it, is stillin good preserva- 
tion. Meida, also alluded to by Ibn Hl 
Mojawir,is merely a deep pool in the bed of 
the ravine about half a mile from the town, and 


| was at best a precarious source of supply. There 


are said to have been one hundred and one wells 
within the walls of the city, but none of them 
now contain water. In former times vessels are 
traditioned .to have ascended the creeks and 
anchored abreast of the town half a mile from 
the sea, where they would of course find perfect 
shelter from every wind; but these creeks, ap- 
parently by the scour of the torrent, haye now 
become filled up with detritus and sand from 
above, and are too shallow for any but the 
smallest boats to enter them. This fact is 
alone sufficient to account for the total eclipse 
of Kalhat as a commercial port, and its place 
is now to some extent taken by the neighbonr- 


| ing and flourishing town of S fir, which, with its 
| deep and capacious creek, has become next to 


Maskitand Muttrahthe greatest rendezvous 
for native shipping on the Omin coast. 


SPECIMENS OF THE WEDDING SONGS OF THE MUNDA-KOLGES, FROM 
THE GERMAN OF THE REV. TH. JELLINGHAUCS. 


_ [Mr, Jellinghaus mentions that his translation 
i8 literal, and therefore but poorly represents the 


harmony of the original. The following isa literal — 
rendering of Mr. Jellinghaus’s German, made iy | 


a friend and rapidly glanced over by me—J. M. 
Mitchell. } 


Speech of the bride, who is leaving her 
father’s house, to her brother. 


In one mother’s womb we were sister and | 


brother, 


Drinking we have drank a whole cask of milk, 


al 
, 


Drinking we have drunk a whole cask of milk: 
Thy lot, O brother, is the father’s wood-house ; 
My lot, O brother, is the distant land. 
The mother weeps her whole life long, 


| The father weeps six months, 


The brother weeps during the (marriage) tallang 
and eating, 

The sister-in-law weeps a moment, 

The fowls, calling out for me, already begin to 
smooth their combs again. 


2180 


or eee, 
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® (Conanreation betwen husband and 
wife aboml growing old. 
O thon, in grass-covered hut, 
In the woud-lonse, my mate, 
Like the flower thon art dried up, 
Like the red dower thou art faded : 
Is it from the earth's heat, my mate, 
Or from the heaven's glow, 
That thou like the flower ort dried, 
That my mate like the red flower is faded ? 
Tho husband's anewer. 
It comes not from the earth's heut, 
Tt comes not from the heaven's glow ;— 


. Time goes on, my mate, 


Aye is drawing near; 
Time goes on, my mate, 
Like a narrow footpath ; 
Age draws nigh, companion, 
As.on a broad lighway. 
As ine dull, damp upland, O mate, 
Have we become dull, O mato; 
Asin » confused waste yale, O companion, 
You are dni! and J am dull, O mate, 
We are both alike dull; 
You ure confused and Tam confused, 0 mate, 
We are both alike confnaed. 
8, Alternate song at the wediling belween 
bride anil bridegroom. 
(Chiefly anng by the person who brings in the tiride.) 
Pride —Come in, lad, come in 
To tho hudu-tree’s low shade, 
‘To the frnit-tree's deep recess 
Go in, lad, go in. 
Lridegroom,—l1 will go in, I will go in, 
Thongh T have not much gold, 
For tho kwdc-treo’s low shade, 
For the fruit-tree's deep recess. 
PBride.—Is not the price of the wedding-money 
there F 
Then, my lad, go not about, loving, piping ; 
Tf thon hast not mach money, 
Then, my lad, my Ind, go not about piping with 
your tocth : 
Then say not to mo “ Come here,” 
Then say not to me “Go with (me) ;" 
My hair-top is loosed, 
My upper covering is unbound. 
Wilt thon care for mo like the falcons, 
Thou who sayest tome, “Come to me" ? 
Wiit thou provide for mo like the great faloons, 
Thon who eayest to me “Go with me’? 


+ 


Thy uncles and cousins were like the wise men 


| monions. 


Bridegroom.—A. village is “jharo, nd Dell 


‘Our Inasio, our lassie (fonea), 


The fali sala old beer ; 
Give some, O drawer-ont, 


Into the masuri lenf-vessel, 






aleo there, my deario ; 
Wilt thon carry it away rolling: it up like a 
mat P 
A village is there, and land is also there, 
Wilt thon carry it away like wood on thy 
back ? 
(The meaning is, Don't be so covetous.) 
Thy mother's and father’s house wus like the 
possessor’s of the village (ilicku),— 
Like water are they dried up; 


(cede )— 


Thy relations are covered with stones : 
Ah, weepitig comes over mo— 

They are grown over with thorns; 
Sorrow rises up in my soul— 

They are covered over with stones. 


4. Satirical sony of the bride's relations. 


Rub her and adorn her, our lassie. 

Your young man is & crow young man, i o 
orow young man 5 

Our rice, our rice is the white flaower-rice, 

Our rice, our rice is the white flower-ricn ; 

Our fleah is like the beantifal eotton-plant, 

Onur flesh is like the beantiful cotton-plant ; 

Eat well, O guests, 

And staff it in with the barof the oxen’s honso! 
The tone and form of this song has in ‘Man- 

dari something very cheerful, droll, and har- 





5, Drinking-song on the women who at the 
marriage provide tha rice-brandy, — 
Draw, ont, draw out 
Tho Aila sala (rice) beer; 
Strain out, strain ont 


Share oul the beer to me. ‘ 
Share out tha beer to me. 

She who draws it out ia drank, O ayo, 

She who shares it out is drunk, O aye. 





pl 


i 
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6. Satirical aong of the sister lo her 
brother im lowe. 
My brother had gone on the way to Doisa,* 
My brother had gone on the street to Khukkra; 
My brother has now stood up, 
1 have brought out the chair for my brother, 
For my brother I have brought out tho foot- 
atool of pappra-wood. | 
My brother hus mo desire for the. chuir of gandu- wife and hushind; the iwife speaks, 
wood, | 


. 4 ¥ | We tw, miy dinar fallow (hore), 
My brother has no pleasure in the footstool of — Waate tenis 4 together like twin trees; 


Ll. Order for the dance 
Come, Ingaie, Tet us Ko to the dance, 
Only the stone remains lying on one spot; — 
Come, lassie, let ua draw to the fist, 
We will not live like (rooted) flowers. 
When the life is out, the body will be burnt ; 
When the life is ont, wo-shall be earth. 


12, areest-2eng.—Conversalion ee 


pappra-wood | We two, my dear fellow, 

My rage in his soul in love with the Brah- Are united like trees in an avenue. 
THAN TEL . Wa two, uy Ie fellow, 
Santhal maiden. . oa sma 


Aud together lake (into the dance) ; 
fe two, my dear fellow, 
Shall forget the holy people, 
And together fall into the line. 
| Karly, when the cock crows, 
| Shall we care for hunger ; 
Afterwards, when the peacock invites us, 
Shall we think of thirst. 
“The Auebund's anmwer. 


7, Another satirical aong aung by the women 

ov the arrival of the bridegroom, 

Here and there a river, a large one ; 

Yonder and here a river, 1 amall one, 

Q how how he can spring over it! 

Truly he must haye dogs’ fot, 

And « backbone exactly like a dog's. 

$. Song of the relations of the bridegroom. 


Try, lad, try | | You, O my wife, think of hungor ; 
Jungle.crasa that shakes ; You, O my partner, cure for thirst ; 
Try lad, try oxaotly, In the morning when the cook crows, 
Try foot and bond ; Shull we think of work ; | 





In the lower leaf on the tree 
Already full of holes and old ? 
Look op; that is young : 
Take it for thyself quickly. 
(Tho meaning is, he ehould not take the elder 
sister, becase she is already old.) 
%. Another satirical song about the bride- 
grocm’s funir. 
Look, pray, at the jungle grass, 
Lwok, pray, at the shagry grasa: 
Tt looks like bears’ lnir, 
Look at the mun shaggy as a bonr, 
10. Counsel and instruction of the relations of the 
bridegroom to the brufe ow the married state. 
Warm work will it bo for you, O bride, 
Soundly will you sweat, 0) bride ; 
This way, that way, must the rice-poundaer fly ; 
If you do it not, who will give you to eat? 
If the fathor-in-law quarrels with you, 


Later, when the peacock invites, 

Shall wo attend to business (out of the honaa— 
in, the market-place, &e.). 

For our children and our grandchildren, 

For them will we care; | 

For our children and grandohildren, 

| For them will we care. 

13. Waal of an orphan, 

The appor fola (part of tho village), oh! it is. 
lonely ; 

The under fola, oh | itan desert - 

O my mother, who is no more ! 

The upper fola, oh! it ia lonely ; 

The lower fola, oli! it ia desert ; 

Q my father, who is no more ! 

Ah! if my mothor still lived, 

Ah! if my father still lived, 

I would place myself on their bosom. 








If the mother-in-law also calls you names, Ah! if my mother still lived, . 
Do not, Inasie, do not, donot Al! if my father still lived, 
On that account give up. I-would lay myself on their breast. 
3 = . The old cnyital al ss xia 
oe 
rs 4 
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Motherless! ah! I am deserted : 
O my mother, who is no more ! 
Fatherless ! oh! I am left alone: 
O my father, who is no more! 
To be motherless is a great sorrow ; 
To be fatherless, is it not deep darkness ? 
O my mother, who is no more ! 
O my father, who is no more! 
To be now a servant, that is most painful ; 
To be a hireling is also very sad. 
O my mother, who is no more! 
O my father, who is no more ! 
This song is also very harmonious in Mundari. 











14. Warning about going home quickly. 
Run, girl, on the broad way ; 


Trip, girl, trip on the long footpath. 


Run, girl, ran, your mother’s house is on fire ; 
Trip, girl, trip, in your father’s honse a hole 
is burnt. 

If my mother’s house is burning, then will 
‘I go; ) 
If a hole is burnt in the father’s house, then 

will I run, | | 





BENGALI FOLKLORE—LEGENDS FROM DINAJPUR* 
Br G. H. DAMANT, B.C.S., RANGPUR. 


The Finding of the Dream. 


There was once a king who had two queens, 


named Durini and Surini; he was very much 
distressed because neither of them had borne him 
a son, so he worshipped God and both con- 
ceived, but Suraini bore a son first, and when the 
ceremony of édsti was performed the name of 
Chandra was given him. After that Durant 
bore her son, and at his sdsfi ceremony he was 
called Siva Dis. Now before Siva Dis was 
born, a soothsayer had come, and, after making 
magical calculations, had declared that the king 
would become blind if he saw the child who 
was in the womb of Durani; so directly the 
child was born the king pnt Durini and her 
son forth from the women’s apartments, and 


made them live in a house which he had pro- 


vided in another place, neither could he bear to 
hear her or her son’s name mentioned. 
When Siva Das reached the age of ten or 


twelve years, both he and his mother suffered | 


great hardships from want of food, for they 
lived by begging,and only obtained just enongh 
toeat, Siva Dis was very much devoted to the 
worship of Siva, and never ate or drank with- 
out first worshipping him. Siya was very much 
pleased with him, and one day disguised him- 
self as a sanydsi-and went to his houseas a 


oe  & ” 
guest. As soon as Siva Das saw him, he saluted | 


him snd wrapped his cloth round his throat and 
said with folded hands, “ My lord Brihman, thig 
is a lucky day for me, since I have seen your 
honoured foot.” He then went to his mother 


to make some arrangement for his guest’s food, 





* Continued from Vol. IIL. p. 843. 
* 





| and asked her what they had in the house: she 


said, “‘ Child, we have nothing at all; what you 
get by begging in one day is only enough for us 
two, mother and son, for one meal; it is not 
sufficient for two meals. Who suffers hardships 
like us?” . Hearing this, Siva Dis began to ery, 


and to think what he could give his gnest to 


eat. Durdni, seeing her son crying, went into 
the house and began to search amongst the pots 
and pans, till in one corner of the honse, in a pot, 
she found a little broken rice, and thought that 
if she had seen it before, it would not have 
been left there,—it must haye been overlooked. 
So she took about half a ser to the sanydsi and © 
said, “This is allI haye, be kind enough to 
accept it:”’ so he took the rice and cooked and 
ate it, and Siva D&s and his mother ate what 
was left. wae 

The sanydsi was pleased with Siva Dis and 
said to him, “I will give you a sword which 
you must always keep with you; it has many 
good qualities: if yon say to it, ‘Sword given 
by Siva, take me to’such a place,’ it will in- 


Sstantly fly with you there, and you will be 


victorious in battle, and as long as it remains 
with you you will never die.” With these words _ 
he gave him the sword and went away, and 
Siva Diis always kept the sword by him. 

In the meantime Surini’s son, Chandra, was 


" about sixteen or seventeen years old, and conld 


read and write very well, One night the king 


| Saw a very wonderfn] dream, and remained 


awake till next morning thinking about it. At 
one watch next day he was still in bed -medi- 
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tating on it, so his men-servyants and maid- | 


servants and the prince came to: him with folded 
hands and inyited him to rise, but he paid no 
attention to any of them, and still continued 
to think about the dream. Meanwhile the prime 
minister, divin, and other officers of state were 
wailing in ceurt, and wondering why the king 
was so late in coming—they thought he must 
be angry with some of them: so the prime 
minister said he would go and call the king. He 
entered the palace and asked the king why he 
was 50 late in rising, and requested him to be 
good enough to tell him about what he was 
meditating. The king told him he was medi- 
tating on a very wonderful dream which he 


had seen in the night, and said, “I thought | 


I saw a large two-storied house surrounded on 
all sides by all kinds of flowers. A very beauti- 
ful woman was lying inside it,—her beauty was 
such that it lighted up the whole house; at 


every breath she took while she slept, a flame — 


like a flower issued from her nostril, and when 
she drew in her breath the flower of flame was 
again withdrawn, I have been thinking of this 
dream ever since, and it will be well for yon if 
you can show it me, for if you do not I will put 
you to death.” The prime minister replied 
that, since the king had seen the dream, it must 
exist somewhere, and he would take the prince 
and go in search of it, and meanwhile the king 
must rise and go to court. So the king rose 
and washed his hands and face and went to 
court, but the whole day he did nothing but 
talk about the dream, so that the business of the 
kingdom was entirely stopped. The king then 
appointed a duy, and the prime minister and 
Chandra started to find the dream, taking with 
them abundance of provisions, elephants, horses, 
silver sticks, flags, weapons, and soldiers. They 
travelled for six months towards the south, 
when they came to a terrible jungle which they 


were unable to penetrate: it was full of Rak- | 


shasas, and there was no road in it. They set 
a great many labourers to work, but the more 
jungle they cut, the more there seemed to be 
left. 

Meanwhile Durani’s son, Siva Das, heard of 
the dream and asked his mother abont it, and 
she told him all the king had seen, and how the 
prime minister and Chandra had gone in search 
of it. Siva Das said that although the king 


could not bear to look on him, still he was his | 


father, and if Chandra had gone to try and find 


_ the dream he would go too, Durani replied, 


“ My child, you are the only wealth I have in 
my poverty, if you go away I cannot bear to 
live alone without you: moreover, how can you 
support yourself ? You cannot go.’”” Siva Dis 
paid no attention to his mother’s words, but de- 
termined that as he was the king’s son he would 
go to him and obtain his consent to search for 
the dream, Sohe wentto court, but, not having 
sufficient courage to approach the king, he sent 
& message through an attendant to say what 
his request was. When the king heard it he said, 
“Why has Durini’s son come to me? he may 


.go ifhe likes: I shall not besorry if he dies; he 


is no child of mine.” Siva Das was satisfied 
with that, and went to his mother to ask for 
her consent, and told her that his father had 


| agreed to let him go; she would not at first - 


consent, but at last gave him leave to go. So 
he took his sword and went into a field, and 
sat on the sword and said, “Sword given by 
Siva, take me to the place where Chandra 
and the prime minister now are.” The sword 
instantly lifted him up and took him to the 
place where they were, finishing a six-months’ 
journey in one day. Siva DAs went to Chandra 
and saluted him, and asked whether he had 
succeeded in finding the dream ; but he replied 
that they had come across the jungle, and, not 
finding a road through if, had been unable to 
discover anything concerning the dream, and 
that the jungle was full of Rakshasas, and the 
more they cut it the more it grew. 

Siva Dis said he would go to the west of the 
jungle and see if there was any roadornot. So 
he went a little way, but saw nothing but jungle 


| on every side; he then cnt a road with his sword 
| fill he came to the other side, but the jungle 


grew up behind him as fast as he cut it. All 
this time Chandra was in the same place, 
still clearing jungle. When Siva Das came 
into the open country he could see no village 
or people, so he travelled on to the west for 
five days till he came to a village, which he 
entered, and inquired who was the king of the 
country and whether there was any bazar. 
The people told him there was a great king 
there, and also a bazar: so he went to the 


| bazir and bought a house, in which he lived, 


and after he had eaten he bonght a shield and 
a necklace of beads and put on the dress of an 





upeountry man. He then went to the king's 


paluce, taking his sword and shield, and seeing 
the jomad ir in the courtyard he told him he was 
an upeountry man seeking for service, and that 
he would underiuke whatever no one else contd 
do, The jemadir informed the king, and the 
latter ordored him to bo brought before him. 
Siva Dis came very respectfully, and the king, 
being pleased with his uppeurance, ordered him 
to be appointed to keep guard in the courtyard, 

So Siva Thies continned to eat and live there. 


Now the kmg had fora long time been subject | 


to a disenre which came on oneo or twice o 


month, and it attacked him just at this time | 


anil he became senseless, A great many doctors 
and physicians had formerly attended him, but 


none of them could onre the disense ; sv the | 


prime minister, remembering that the new 
servant had undertaken to do what no ono eles 
coold, sent for him ta. the king's presence and 
told him about the king's illness. Siva Diy 
inquired the nature of the disease, and the king 
told him that a sound of weeping was heard to 


the north, and ghion it reached his eara ho was 


instantly attacked by the disease and became 
senseless. Siva Dis, on hearing this, waited till 
midmght, and thon, taking his sword and shield, 
went twenty kor along tho north road till ha 
reached a high mountain, which he ascended, 


and on the top found a beautifal girl who waa 


sereaining and crying, but she waa renlly A 
Kaksiesa who had assumed the form of » 
woman, and when her orying reached the king'y 
cara be became ill, Siva Dis asked why she 


was crying, and told bor she must leave that 


place, ond when she refosed to fo away ho 
threatened to gut hur in pisces ; she grew angry 
at that, aod ussumed her own shape and came 
towards him, and they fought for a long time, 
but at last he eut off one of her arms, which 
was fifty cubits in length, 

She ran awoy wa soon as her arm way ent 
off, and the king's disease wau sinyod. Siva Tia 
thonght he hud better take the arm with him 
and ahdw it in the palace, orno one would believe 
him: so hetook it, and seating himeelf en his 
sword said, Sword given by Siva, take me ate 
the arm of the Rikshass to the king's pulaoe," 
He was instantly lifted up aud deposited in tho 
king's courtyard. The next Morming crery one 
was astonished at the sight of the arm of tho 
Rakshasa, and the king was very Tanel: pleased 
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#0 he took leave of the king and travelled along 


|The Rakshiass king was ¢ , 


that the dream really existed, but 


from an ascetio who lived in ihe forest. three 









about hin, inquired whose san ha wasand where 
he lived. Siva Das guve a troe account of 
himself, and the king gave him his danghterin 
marriage. Siva Dis romained there for a few 
days after his marringe, and then determisz ey] 


that he would proceed im search of the ieva 





the read for o month, and then monnted hia 

sword and flew over the sea to the country or 

the Nikshagua. conan a 
As be was approaching, two Rakshasaa were 


bathing in the sea, and one of them said, ‘1 





smell the scent of wondrous man.” At th 
moment Siva Dis descended beside them, 
and they seized him and began to smell and 
lick his body. One of them said, “I shall 
eat man's flexh," the other said, “No, brother: 
what is the nse of cating one man? he will not 
fill your belly ; we will hold him to ransom and 
take him tothe king, who will be pleased with 
us." So they agreed on this plan, and held 
him to ransom and took him to the king, and 
said, “See, wa have bronght this man from a 


= 


obtain Siva Dis, bnt, liking his a ely ap soe 
much, ha refrained from eating him, and said to 
his prime minister, “I do not wish to ent this 
fon of man; he is very good-looking and must 
be come king's son, so I will not kill him, but 
willmarry him to my danghter," The minister 
told the king to do as he pleasad, and the 
matter was settled, and in a fow days Siva Dis 
married the Rikshnsn’s daughter, Some time bo- 
fore the marriage, Siva Dis said ta tho king, 
“You have promised to. marry me to your m 
deughier, but suppose she should kill and ent 
mo f" The king replied, * We are Rikshinens, it 
a troe, bot we do not kill our hushands and 
suffer tho torture of widowhood ; wo could not. 
eominit such a sm," Siva Dis wWhs renssured 7") a 
ob hearing this, and spent some time happily 7 
with his Hikshasa wife, and os ho waw. ually 
fond of her ke constantly remained with her. 
One day ho told the king shont tho dream 
which his father had seen, and how he had ome 
was to he found. The king suid ha had heard 
he did not 
know where it was to be found; he heard of it 
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days’ journey to the south, and he oould tell 
where and how it was to be found. Siva Das 
inquired how he could approach the hermit, and 
the king told him that when the hermit went 
to the river-side to perform his devotions he 
must go to his hut and clean it thoroughly and 
remain in hiding near, and when the hermit 
returned and saw all his house cleaned he would 
wonder who had done it, and after considering 
a little time he would discover who it was and 
call him by name : he must then go and prostrate 
himself, and when he was questioned relate the 
whole story. Siva took the advice of the Rak- 
shasa, and went to the house of the sage, but 
found he was not at home, so he cleaned the 
house and remained concealed near. The sage 
returned and wondered who it was that had 
cleaned his honse, and after considering a little 
time he discovered that it was a king's son 
named Siva Das, so he called him by name, and 


Siva Das came and stood before him and saluted _ 


him; the sage told him to sit down, and asked 
him ies he had come. Siva Das told him all 
about the dream he had come to seek, and said 
he had come to him as he heard he could give 
him some information about it. The sage said, 
“The dream is true, but very difficult to find ; 
if you will remain here a few days, I will tell 
you how you can get it.” Siva Dis remained 
there for some time, living on {fruits and roots, 
and at last told the sage he wished to hear how 
the dream could be obtained. The sage replied, 
“There is a pond here, and on the north side of 
of itisa ghat anda temple of Siva: on the night of 
the full-moon five nymphs from heaven, amongst 
whom is one named Tillottama, will come to 
bathe there ; they will descend from their chariot 
and take off their clothes and put them on the 
bank of the tank and go into the water: you 


must take their clothes and remain concealed. | 


The girl who has the mole on her nose is he 
one from whose nose the flower will come ont. 

On the night of the fall-moon the sage said, 
“« Siva Dis, to-night you must go tothe pond, for 
the nymphs will descend, and I will give you 
some holy water which you must take with you, 
or they will burn you to ashes: and you must 
go very carefully.” Siva Das took the holy water 
‘and went to the temple of Siva on the bank of 
the pond. In the meantime the nymphs came 
down from heaven and went to bathe in the 
water. The whole place was lighted up with 





| their jaa and Siva Dis was. so enraptured 


that he forgot to take the holy water, but took 
the clothes of all five and went and hid again. 
When the nymphs had finished bathing, they 
came to the ghit and found that all their clothes 
had disappeared, so they wished that the man 
who had taken them might be reduced to ashes, 
and as Siva Das had not the holy water of the 
sage with him he immediately became ashes. 
When the sage saw it he repeated an incan- 
tation and restored him to life, telling him that 
he would have perished entirely had he not seen 
his ashes. So Siva Dis remained with the sage 
till the next full-moon, when the sage again 
gave him some holy water and fastened it in 
his dress, and told him to take the clothes of the 
nymphs and go and sit in the temple of Siva; 
and when they saw that their clothes were gone 
they would curse him, but no harm would befall 
him ; and when they asked him to give back 
their clothes he was to refuse, and they would 


_ urge him and promise that if he consented he 


should marry whomsoever he liked among them; 


_ and if he married the one who had a mole on 


her nose and was called Tillottama the dream 
would be obtained, and lastly he was not to mind 
her being very ugly, but to marry her all the 
same. Siva Dis gained confidence on hearing 


| this, and went to the temple, and the nymphs 
| came downand bathed as before, and he took 
| their clothes away and went into the temple and 


clung to the idol. When the nymphs had ended 
bathing, they came up the ghat and found their 
clothes gone, so they uttered the curse as before, 
but as Siva Dis had the holy water with him 
no harm happened to him. 

The nymphs inquired who he was, and told 


him to give up their clothes, but he continued to. 


refuse. Now they were naked and could not 
delay, because they were engaged to dance in 
Indra’s court, sothey promised that if he would 
restore their clothes he should marry the one he 
liked best among them. On hearing that, he gave 
back the clothes, and they came and stood in a 
row before him, telling him to choose the one 
he preferred, and all the time Tillottama was 
standing there, looking very ugly. Siva Dias 
looked at them, but was so bewildered that he 
could think of nothing; at last, however, as the 
sage had bidden him, he married Tillottama, 
although she looked so ugly, but the other 
nymphs said, ‘We are much the most beauti- 
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fal, and-yot y you have married her, although: sho Dis salocted oO lucky day fi for his journey aa 








looked so nely: for shame, pring |" 

Tillottama regained her former good looks, 
and shv and Siva Dis wunt away and remained & 
little time together, and when sho -was starting: 
for her own country ahe gave hima flute and 
told him she would come to him whenever he 
played it. 

Siva Dis tock-the Mute and returned to the 
house of tha sage, and told him how he had 
found the dream. The sage told him not to de. 
lay there any longer, but to go back to his 
own country; nevertheless he stopped there a 
little time, till one day he thought that he had 
never put the dream to the test, and he wished 
to see it, and alan to seo whether the flute. was 
trne or not. Having determined on this, he 
played on the flute, and Tillottama instantly 
appeared before him and aad, ‘You madman, 
have you no consideration for time? this is the 
time for me to dunce in Indra’s court.” However 
she stayed with him a little time and then went 
away. 

Next day Siva Dis thought that, now he 
had proved the flute to be true, he would like 
to sce the dream, so one day at midnight lo 
anid to his sword, “Sword givon by Siva, take 
me to tho place in heaven where Tillottama dy 
sleeping :"' so the sword took him to heaven, 
and he found Tillottama asleep, and the house 
was lighted up by her beanty as if by light 
ning, while the flower of fire kept coming out 
from ler nese and retreating again 

Siva Dis was excessively dolighted at the: | 
sight and seizod tho flower, and she woke up 
instantly, overcome with joy, and said. “ Your: 
denth has come, for if you come fuce to fioe 
with any of the gods you will be reduced to 
ashes and will make me a widow: you muat 
lve this placnat once." Bo Siva Dis descends 
ed to earth and went back to the sagv, and 
after ho had taken leave of him went back to 
the country of the Rikehnsas, 

His wife and her imother were very glad to 
sec hum, ond set fowl before him. Tha king 
of the Hikshasas had a young unmarried niece, 
whom Siva Diy married, and passed some time | 
in great happiness, but at last thought he ought 
to retarn to his own country: so he went to the 
king and said he had found the dream and did 
not wish to make any farther delay, Tho king 
mail he hod no objection to hia going, so Siva” 


and then went alone to the king, and 


ehasasall travelled along the sky 


oe 








prepared to start. IIe and the ake 
pecked up 0 grest-many things ins small com- 
pass, and he said ho supposed thoy must travel — 

hy palti, bat the Mileshase king said they never _ 4 
went in palits, but travelled in the air. Soasy- | 
ings he gave his danghter 9 great many orn 
ments, and bade her and his son-in-law farewell. 
They all three travelled onwards in the sky till — 
they reached the city of the king whom Siva 
Dis had served and whose danghter he had 
married. Siva bought a house in the baziir, 


{ 





in the palace for two days, and was treated with | 
great respect, and then he told the king that he 
had found the dream and wished to go to his 
own conntry, The king replied that he might 
take his danghter and go; and ho adorned her 
with jewellery and sent her with Siva Dis, and 
hoe and she and the two daughters of the Mak. 

together till 
they reached the place where Chandra, the son 
of Surin and the ministor were trying to ent 
their way thringh the jungle. 

Chandra asked if he had found the dream, 
and who the three women were, and Siva Das 
said he lind found it, and the women were his 
wives. So Chandra concluded that the dream 
was in the power of one of them, and he and 
the minister plotted together to kill Siva Dis 
by some xtratage 1, nod take the three wont 
to the king and tell him they had found the 
drnam, _inving dotesmined on this, ‘bo ont day. 
invited Siva Das to play at dice on the. edge | 
of awell. Now Siva Dis was o vory intel! 
man, and he suspected somo dexign, fo ho waid | 
to his wives, * If Chandra shonkl throw me into 
the well, you must take all your elothes and 
ornaments nani throw them in after me and then 
go with Chandra, and if he attompts to misnao 
you, you must aay that you have made a yow, 
and until that vow be accomplished you will not 


touch a man," 

So they went to play at dice, anil while they, 
were playing ono of them gave Siva Disa push 
and threw him down the well, Te lad his 
Aiea given t nee norely end, 
fi given by Siva, protect me," and imme. 
oven glee pie 
way down the well, he roge in the air 
in the meantime his three wives had 
and thrown their ornaments and clothes 
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the well, so he took them with him. Chandra | loft hor anil wont into tho house of Sorink. In 
oni the minister then took the three women | the meantime the son of Surint waa about to 
unl wont to their own country, and Chundra | show the dream to the king, and a great many 
tried to misuse them on the way, bob they | other Kings hod assembled to witness it: The 
apoke as Siva Dis had told them, and he de- | king said,“ Chand, our court is now crowded, 
sisted. —ghow ns the dream." So Chandra went into the 
The king was very glad to hear that the son | honse to the three wives and mid, " Which of you 
of Sorini had returned with the dream, and | knows psbout the dream? show it tome,” 
ordered dancing and singing; he then invited The girls eaid, “ Wlint is tint P we know no- 
a great many other kings to witness the dis- | thingof any dream.” SoChundrafled away by the 
closureofthe dream. Now before Chandra had | back door. The king, seeing he delayed to return, 
reached home, Siva Dis had come out of te well | sent to look for him and found he had un away, 
and gone to his own honse, where ho remained | and after hoaring the whole story from tho threo 
in secrot. In the meantime Surint thinking | wives he banished Surini and her son from the 
that Chand had married the three wives | palace, and summoned Sivn Das and said to him, 
grocted them like a mother, and sent a #ervant | “ What do you know about the dream?" So 
to call Dorint. When the servant told Dorini, | Siva Dia related all his adventures from the 
aw said, “Lam only a poor woman, why shonld | beginning, and how he had found the dream. 
I go?" Siva Das said, “Mother, it is better | Then the king took him to his heart and’ was 
that you should go; no man hasever seon orna- | execssively pleased with him, and changed the 
ments like those [have hrought from the land | name of Darint to Sorini, and took her to 
of the Thakahosas, snd no man can make them,” | live in his palace, Siva Das asked his father 
So he made her wear them, and sent her to the | to build him « two-storied house surronnded 
king's paluce, She found the bridegroom and by beautiful flowers und mlorned on the 


the (hree brides there, but when the latter saw | walls inside with carved work. So the ‘king. 


hor wearing their own clothes aud ornaments | ordered the house to bo hegun at onow anil 
they Tonde sions to each other that ale: was their cota pleted within wrook, ans tlien he anid, 
mother-in-law, and had worn the ornaments as | “ The house ta renily, now show mo the dream." 
n proof of it, so they kept quite close to her | Unt Siva Dis said, * Aak all the other kings as 
anit followed her wherover she went. Surini | beforv."” When they were all assemble 
wished tappiness to the bridegroom and brides, | 4 lucky moment and went into the honse, and 
but when she found thoy would not entor the | eat on a magnificent bed and began to play his 
house she bwgan to abuse Durini, calling her | flute; Tilottama instantly appeared, and they 
witch, moddler, burnt forehead, andanying, “You | were both delighted to see each other again + her 
have come into my house and hewitched the | beauty lighted up the whole place, and after » 
three wives; you cannot bear to sie tho pros. | little time the flower was seen coming ont 
perity of others: die, unluckywretch! This ixthe | und entering her nose aa before. Siva Dis 
reason, too, the king has beoome blind," Darint | called all the kings who were assembled tu 
sail to the three wives, “Tam only a poor old 
woman, donot come with me, [ have nothing 
todo with you.” They replied, “ You are our 
mother-in-lnw.’ Dorin! said, “ No, you must go 
now into the house of this other mother-in-law ; 
soe how she continued to abuseme!" So the girls 





claimed, “What a wonderful sight we have 
geen |" and praised Siva Diss Whon the king 
saw it, he gave up his kingdor to Siva Dis, who 
henceforward lived with his four wives in the 








THE AUTHOR OF THE PAIALACHHI. 
RY J. G. RUMLER, Pu. Dd. 


In my first notice of the Dedikosha entitled | Jaina writers’ Gurvavalis Dh anapd la, a pro- 


Péialuch¥t (Ind. Ant. vol. IT. p. 305) T had to | tégé of king Munja and King Bhaja, wrote 
leave it doubtfal who its author was. Ipointed | o DeHadmamdld in the year Vikrama 1020 
ont that acconling to Dharmasigara’sand other | at Ujjain, and that the JialaehMt Lad been 
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witness it, and when they saw it they all ex- 
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embedded in ancient Aryan teadibigns—in the deat 
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composed in the same year ‘and in the same 
place. If I wos unwilling to declare myself 
for the identity of the two works, the reason 
was that | could not trace in my M5. some 
passages which Hemaohandra, in his oome-. 
mentary on lus own Datikoeha, ascribes to D ho 
napila. 

T have, however, Intely found o second copy 
of the Paialachit, which ia more correet than 
the first, On looking over the concluding verses: 
in thie MS., I find that verse 279 contuing 
conundram on the author's name, the solation 
of which is Dhanavila, the Prokrit form of 
Dhaunpala, 


MISCELLANEA AND CORRESPONDENCE 


HISDUISM ANT REVELATION, 
In his Sixth Anniversary Adress illustrating 
the existence in Hinduism of fiint traccs of the 
great truths of Itevelation, the Nev. K. AL Banc 


norjen thus writes of ‘the inscrutuble Will of | 


the Almighty that without pholidings af blood: 
there is no remisvion of win. This too uppears 





or * hearings’ of aur ancestors.” That the great 
religious duty according to the precepts of ancient 
Brilimanism consisted in the offering of encrifices, 
if eo notorious fact on which ibis nob neceszary to 
aay much. Next to the Jows, this religions duty 
Wag most assiduously, obaarved by the Brihmans. 
Names of priests, words for fire, for those on 
whoae bohalf the «ncrificua were performed, for the. 
materials with which they were performed, abound 
in language ectymologically derived from words 
implying sacrifice. No literature contains so many 
vocables reluting to sancrificinl ceremonies aa 
Sanskrit. Katylyann ears that heaven and all. 
other hiappinces are the reulte of sacrificial cope. 
monies, And it was aastereotyped ides with the 
fomnders of Hindoism that animals wore created 
for gacrifices. Nor wero these in olden days con- 
didercd mere offeringy of ment to certain carniyor. | 
ous deities, followed by the enorificers thomuolves 
feasting on the same, na the practice of the present | 
day reprevents the idea. The vicarious naturo of | 
the encrifices appears to have bean snbetantially | 
comprehended by the promoters of the institution | 
in India. Tho eserificer wos believed to redeem 
himeelf by meany of tho snerifies. Tlic animal 
sacrificed was iteelf called the mucrijice, bocause it 
waa the ransom for the soul, 

Not only was the Facrifice quite free from ihe 
idea of offering moat for the carnal gratification of 
ony spevinl deity, but the suerificial ceremony, 





of mortals :" Toit, Aranyaka, 


ofthe egy in the midst of chaos in. Which Ht rahe 


on hia belly—the namo itself corre: sk 





























anDHA. jnNA nid Sey BEM their 
proper order, ie. Dhanavila.” ba 
* Andhojana Kiva koswlatti" may bo wnder- 
stood to menn “a fool orn elaver mati,’ 
author probably means to convey the. ‘ea that { ; 
a foo) won't find ont his name, but that clever 
man will, - 


moat azsiduonsly siebasiage scordinge t 
borate ritual, had no necessary reference whuteyer 
ta. any divine presence, certainly not the Supreme 
Divinity, for tha Sankhynas wod Mimad- 
sake, who denied such m Divinity, ware even 
tho more nesidugus in the performance of these 
‘duties’ beganee of their atheiam. ‘The overt 
ccretmony was performed without any covert 
notion of p presiding deity, although thearet: | 
some clemental or creatine divinity wou semeb iar 
connected with Ti: Tlie ceremony wan nileedt 
considered nm mysterions ope operatum—which, 
ifonly gone through according to rile, conferred 
the blessing expected, ‘The ritual was performed 
—the theology waz forgotten. And therefure the 
efficacy of the sncrifice waa enlled aon “<r mh 
mysterious power. “We abolish, © Donth? by 
the widyd or mysterious efficacy of peice 
those bonds of thine which are far the deatru 





Mr. Bannerjea fiirther finds among his J beenn 
ancestors recollections, however distorted, of 
various cventa in vented Riskacy Alien =the: neg 
crention of the world down to the dispersion of 
mankind—as (1) the recellection of the Spirit 
brooding on the ware of the waters in. the ee 


nig was produced ;—(2) of the senteree pron 


on the great dragon the serpent ra ed 5 TIRE Es 4 


the story of Nahuwha similarly oon fo ped 
pride and secriloge to become a warpent erentne 


worl in Genesis vies fr tat eb ‘my 
of God and manj—(%) of the righteonsness ia 
which man was originally oroateit and tits primiti 
longevity, in the story oti Sa ie 4 
the deluge itself jn the ntory of 

his ark resting on a mountaix, 
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THE TOLLS OF GOAIL HAT (vol. IIL p. 349). 
The story of the Tolls of Goail Hat is also told 
about Junagadh, bub there it is the wife who col- 
lects them, calling herself Phuiba. 
; C. E. G. C. 





QUERY—* LADA LIPPEE.” 

Srz,—In a memoir of Dr. John Leyden, who 
accompanied the Mysore Survey at the beginning 
of the century as Surgeon and Naturalist, I lately 
met with the following passage :-— 

“ He particularly distinguished himself by trans- 
lating some inscriptions in an obsolete dialect of 


the Tamul language, and in an ancient character 
calledthe LadaLippee or V erraggia, which 
no Huropean had ever beenable to decypher, and 
which was hardly known even tothe most learned 
Indians, but which he found out by comparing to- 
gether several different alphabets.” 

Can you or any of your readers supply informa- 
tion as to what the character referred to was, and 
where specimens of it are to be met with ? 

Lewis Rice. 

Bangalore, 9th December 1874, 


Poszibly the Vatteluttu (Ind. Ant. vol. I. p. 229; vol. 
IIT. p. 333) may be here meant.—Ep. 
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PANCHATANTRA ee ha DE vhs Edited with 
ace I. by F. mf rz I1.-V. by J. G. Biibler, 
PH 


About a quarter of a century ago, the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, under the patronage of the 
East India Company, took in hand the publishing 
of valuable Sanskrit works which had previously 
been accessible only to the few, and that often in 
anincomplete and inaccurateform. The thorough- 
ness of the work was sufficiently guaranteed by 
the names of the scholars selected to carry it out, 
and we owe much to the labours of Ballantyne, 
Cowell, Hall, Réer, Rajendralaél Mitra, and others, 
the fruits of which are presented to us in the 
old series of the Bibliotheca Indica. Some books, 
however, are now out of print, and others—the 
Lalita Vistara for example—were never finished. 
Simultaneously with the retirement of the Euro- 
pean editors from this country the series appears 
to have ceased. It was afterwards resumed, but 
not under the same auspices, or with the same 
happy results. It would be unfair to pass by 
unnoticed the very laudable efforts in the same 
direction made by the learned grammarian Pro- 
fessor Tiranitha Tarkav&chaspati and his worthy 
son, who have striven to bring the classics within 
the reach of the poorest. The number of works 
brought out of late years by these two scholars 
is amazing, but accuracy has, we regret to say, 
been often sacrificed in the desire to bring out a 
book rapidly. The editors of the Bombay Sans- 
krit Series are endeavouring, it would seem, to 


take up the thread where it was dropped by the for- | 


mer labourers in Bengal, and to give us thoroughly 
accurate and trustworthy texts, with the addi- 
tion of concise notes in English. How far their 
efforts have been successful we propose to ex- 
amine, confining ourselves on the present.occasion 
to Nos. I. II. and IV. of the series, which com- 
prisethe Panchatantra. We would remark, however, 





that whilst the native professor and his son have 


| fallen into the Scylla of undue haste, the scholars 


here have been drawn into the Charybdis of 
excessive slowness. Five years ago, when No. 
VI. of the series was published, we were in- 
formed that the Dasakumdracharita, Kddambari, 
and Mdlati Midhava were in preparation, yet up to 
the present time Part I. of the first-mentioned 
is all that has appearéd. Let us hope that the 
remainder are not about to share the fate of a 
valuable and voluminous work on Caste which was 
in the press in Bombay more than fifteen years 
ago, but has not yet been disgorged by that 
monster ! 

Very little need be said regarding the text of 
the Punchatantra which Drs. Kielhorn and Biih- 
ler have now secured for us. It isa thoroughly 
good one, Misprints have crept in here and there, 
chiefly in the latter part of the work, but perfect 
accuracy in Oriental printing seems at present 
unattainable. The notes, too, as a whole, are all 
that could be desired, and are truly mulfum 
parvo, It were to be wished that those appended 
to the other volumes of the series had been drawn 
up on the same principle. A notable example 
of entirely opposite principles of annotating is 
furnished by the Bhartrihari published this year. 
Regarding some of the notes now before us we 
must, however, join issue with the learned editors, 


| snd we will begin with those in No. I, (Tantras 


iv. and vy.) On page 4, the alligator, giving a 


| description of the preparations made by his wife 


for the reception of the monkey, describes her as 
saps ater nifaraqr, which might be rendered “ ar- 
rayed in pearls and rubies,” or “ having pre- 
pared pearls and rubies.” Dr. Biihler, however, 
renders by “ splendid,” which seems wholly 
unauthori T'he same word occurs in Béla 
Bharata, i. 5, 81: =euitta waa TATA 
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safirat Fes, whery it avidity means “ wt. 
tired” or “got ready.” In the form S7pifpq it 
ig found also in Tantra ii. page 12, and means 
“spread out,” “ arranged.” Passing on to page 52, 
where we ure introduced tosome young Brihmans 
who are lamenting their poverty, the following 
line occurs—37q; Y farter: 7eq: Ty aye: 
ary waatia Fara, “go man forasken by wealth 
immedintely becomes (is looked upon ox) 6 
stranger (or onteaste),” but, strange to say, the 
word 47a: bos been translated “oa corpse”! 
Possibly the learned annotator had in mind thea 
word af: “to be carried awny," ond concluded 
that the poverty-stricken wretch waa only fit to 
be taken owny to the burnimg-ground! We aro 
inclined to think that the words qegray and aft 
on p. 63 ore mistranslated, but this i o diffi- 
eulé point. The muse of India and Europe 
are #6 dissimilar that it i# hard to exny what 
terms in the one are exactly represented by those 
ofthe other. Turning now to No. ILL (Tantras 
ai, and iii,) wo find on page 1/ tho expression 
faqarcam rendered “with the help of the fire 
imported by the treasure,” but more corrently it 
ahonld be 
treasure.” Again, instead of the note on page 
0, line 15, we would suggest the words “ im order 
that we may fix upon a plan and the mouny of 
carrying it out.” On pare 68) the following versa 
oocurs -— * 


Tira Sep 
seed: ereaylteag + ae. 


$379 14 translated “slaves.” but we should like 


wome authority for it. Its literal meaning is 
“low-born,§ but such a one is not necessarily 
a slave, and we have never mot with o posoage 
in which the word required that interpretation. 
In the Bhdgarala Purdaa, TV. 4,22, it is used in 
its literal sense os on epithet of ZF. Inthe passage 
quoted above, however, it would be infinitely hetter 
to derive the word from ¥, the ground, the whole 


x 


compound this meaning “ ground-produced,” qe 


“a tree.” The vocable Jak A tree, ix met with an 


the Arrdidrjuntyo, AV. 18, and #47 is worely 
another form of ‘it, on the same Principle aa 
“ae andayry. If rendered “ ponds, wells, 
tanks, tamples, and trees,” thie isso presents 
un more homogencous whole than it doce if “slaves” 
are introdnoed, 

We proceed now to No. IV. (Tantra i), whieh 
was edited by Dr, Kielhorn, There sre many 
difficult and doubtful powsgos in this Tant 


which have generally been elucidated, though we 


cannot but demur to some of the explanations 


“by means of the warmth of tho 
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iicalaasweventenee 16, line 9) by “appéllation;” 


or HEATGOMTT (page 18, tine 21) by “after erent 
consideration,” when it evidently means “as a epe- 


| cial favour’ F Woe cannot npbalil either “one whe 


igs a strunger to noble conduct (but) possexses 


| manifold wealth” as the interpretation of the com- 


pound rarafesrapg, which really tmeana 
* having wonderfal dignity on account of his very 
magnanimous actions.” <7 ia here equivalent to 
aifq, and is used adverbinlly, It is used in o 
similar sense in Bila Badrala,i.4. 183. Then too 


TEA: (page 38, line 14) mens “ convinced by 


what bo bad seen,” rather than “one who has. 
seen conviction” ! On page $5, tine 12, the annotator 
suggests that #¢a ehonld there be considergd a 
noon, Thereis not the slightest need, however, 
of ao taking it. The word 79 in tha sentenes 
equivalent to afer (zara), and the compounds 
which follow ure adjectives qualifying it. The 
meaning of the word in question will thna by 
“filled with” or “thronged by.” Doubtless the 
meaning sy admirably guite the word 77 on 
page 67, line 10, bunt aqme anthority should have 
boon cited for it. It is nob countenunced by 
Amara, Medini, or any other dictionary consulted by 
us. Could the wick be rightly termed af how- 
everP Those submerged in the oil of a regular 
diwd are anything but bright! It would be al- 
most better not to carry the analogy beyond the 
first line, and. #o confine the yt: to the king. 
qeaiara, (pee 74, line 21) does not moan “ one who 
requires some nourishing food," but “one who is 
going throngh w course of dict ;" similarly afwarw 
(on the next page) is improperly translated: “the 


suppression of hunger, £2. the inability to satisfy 


oue's hunger.” It means rather “the clieck (to your 
recovery) caused by hunger.” Tho lion was being 
dieted after an illness, and the want of hia noual 
diet would retard his recovery. We will close with 
one more instance, taken from page 76, We finil 
there this obscure sentence, TH WP™] wAlaeeeq, 
which Dr. Kielhorn renders “you are not guilty 
of his majesty’s fqrz, te. you aro not guilty of 
hid death.” This is scarcely satixfaotory, ond 
we suggest instead, “you have done your duty 
hs regards our master's person.” “These, then, 
ure the chief points on which wo differ from the 
editors, and they are aa nothing in comparison 
of those of agreument., 





Toe retour of inti from the earliest ages, by J, 
Tatboys Whoeley: Vol, [U.—imdi, Baddbist, Probe 
jeal Revival, (London: Trihnie & Co, 1874.) 

“The present volume,” says the author, “opens 





Fennvanr, 1875.) 









with pabrospaaka of the Vedic ond Biahanis ages 
by the light of the matoriala already brought 
under review in the tie former volumes. Tt then 
brings every other available suthority, excepting 
that of the Musulmén historians, to bear upon the 
general subject." And after cnumerating as the 
chic! authorities the Huddhist writings, the tra- 
vela of Fahinn ond Hiwen Thsang, the Hindo 
Drama, Rajput traditions, Marco Folo and other 
truvellors, wed Furi y Sousa’s History, he con- 
tinnes that theee “have all been laid under contri- 
bution for every variety of information, and have 
been further illustrated by the experience derived 
during fifteen years’ official residence in’ India 
and Burma. In this mamner,” bo odds, “ the at- 
tempt hos been made to throw every light upon 
the history, the religion, and the civilization of 


the people of India before the coming of the Eng- | 


lish wpon the scene.” 

Such.a work as here indicated would bo hailed 
by every Oriental student with delight. But, an- 
fortunately, Mr. Wheeler seems to have no better 
conception of the magnitude of snoh a task than 
he has of “every available authority” on the sub- 
ject; Heneo his three expensive volumes already 
published come very far short, not only of his pro- 
mise, but of what has already heen achieved by 
hia predecessors. Mrs. Manning's two volumes on 
Ancient ond Medimea! Tadia are far more trust: 
worthy and valuuble to the popularreader than Mr. 
Wheeler’sthree. Ho has notavailed hunself of every 
authority, noreven of thebestof them ; andof Hiwen 
Theang’s works, hadoca not appear to have con- 
sulted directly the translation by Stanislas Julien, 
but only a translation from the French of the 
brief vtmmé given by M. Harthélemy St. Hilaire. 
Of Mogisthenes, ho is acquainted only with the 
fragmenta in Strabo and Arran, which he quotes 
in the English translations of Palooner and Rooke. 
The Salrunjaya Mihdhaeyom he refers to (p. 281) 
“for pious legends. of Siliditya, ant public dis- 
putations between Buddhists and Juing”—an iloa 
of the contents of the book which the onthor 
could never have entertained had he conulted the 
work itself, or oven looked into the well-known 
German analysis of it by Prof. Webor, The Lalita 
Vielora aod Reja Torengind ho does not even 
name ; nor i# any work cited—oricntal or elassircal 
—of which there is not an English translation ;— 
not oven that invaluable cyclopeodin of Indian his- 
tory aml antiquities—Lassen's Jndische Alfor- 
thomakuiute. 

In bis remarks and goneralizations Mr. Wheeler 
is singularly unhappy :—" few impartial obwervers:” 
ho thinks, “will deny the fact that to all ap- 
pearance the people of Indin are drifting slowly 
towdrda tho roligion of the prophet of Arabia, 


v 


tribes Aryans ?8ive 
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ruthor than teuatda that Obristianity which ia. 
freely offered, but which they ore not prepared 


| tomocept."” What could have led the author to 


muke so rash’ statement in faoe of the latest 
population retiens, which show that the Mubam- 

tmumdsny are inercasing in o slower ratio ‘than 
oven the Hindna, weil the Christiana have fully 
doubled in tem yeara ? 

Again, commenting on the change from wnimal 
sucrilices to those of rice and butter, he romarka 
that the latter "was thus fasocintud with Mas 
materialistio religion af the non-Vedie populatia 
This fact," he gocs on to say, “ throws a now Hi A 
upon the legend of Cain and Abel... The flosh- 
sacrifice was accepted ; but the vegetable offering 
was rejected. Sofarit would seem thet tho atary 
wus intended to enforce snoordotal idens. But 
offerings of grain were especially nesuciated with 
a muaterinlivtic religion, as in the Greek worship of 
Demeter: and this form of idolatry wae condemned 
in the strongest terma by the Hebrew prophets. 
Hence the offering of Cain waa rejected.” Wa 
confess onr utter inability to follow this logic: and 
we think « more carofal reading of hia Bible might 
help Mr, Wheeler to see that it was the characters 
of the sacrificers that primurily had to do with 
the acceptance of their offerings. Hint he im 
not partioular about catching precise shades of 
Meaning or expression; thus (p. 125) he saye— 
“In Buddhiam there is the tree of wiedom, which 
possibly may bear a resemblance to the tree of 
knowledge of good and evil:"—in Gonexis we rent 
of “the tree of tux knowledge of good aud ovil "— 
and he quite misconstrues the expressiona in How, 
vi. 6: Micah, vi. 6,7; Ieniah, i. 10-14, into unquali- 
fled denunciations of sacrifices | 

His ideas regarding tho origin of the ae 
are ooither very clear nor well aapported. 








Vedio Aryans,” he saya,“ who colonized pater 


in a remote antiquity, were worshippers of the 
spirits or elements of the universe as gods and god- 
dJeaaea, and invoked those deities in old Sanskrit 
vores known oa Vedio Hymna. At some subse- 
quent. poriod the Brahmans appoared upon the 
yeone:” Then “the Vedic Aryana hod nother tem- 
plos, idole, nor rigid caste distinetions, Hat the 
Brahmans, on the contrary, appear to hare en- 
oonaraged the construction of temples, and to have 


gebup images. oridols.” Again—* tle Aryan reli- 


gion may possilly bave been a development of the 


ancient warship of tho gonii loci,—tho epirite of 
the hills, forests, glens, and. streams. To this 
dey many of the hill-tribes in Eastern India. , atill 
practian thie simp! worship.” Are these ‘hill- 
) be considers, * was the most 
ancient md most mystio” deity in “tho Broahima. 
nical pantheon,” while “in that remote age which 
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may have proceded an Aryan invasion, the Brih- — 
mons were probably the priesta of a phallic deity 
named Brahma, from whom they moy have derived. 
their distinctive name.” “ Agnin, the Indinun home 
of the Vedic Aryany wae in the Panjab, to the 
westward of the river Sarsawatl The Indion 
home of the Brihmuns was apparently ain Hindn- 
atain, and extended from the Sarnewnti eastward to 
the banks of the Ganges in the neighbour- 
hood of the ancient city of Kanouy.” Further, 
“the Beihmons had undoobtedly mada their way 
into. the Panjab, whilst the Vedio Aryans were 
mere colonists inthe land. But the Kishis com- 
posed satirical hymns ugninst the Rrihmana,” 
What will the Brihmans themechves say to this 
and other similar assertions of the author's ? 

The origin of Sati, Mr. Wheeler considers 69 
“Skythian usage modified by Aryan culture.” | 
“The Skythian Satt waa modified by the Aryan 
woruhip of the firaand tha sun. Agni, or fire, was 
the purifying deity. She woanot only the domes- 
tio goddees of the household, but the divine mes- 
senger thut carried the sacrifice to the gods; the 
purifying flame that bore away the widow and her 
lord to the mansions of the oun.” Now we very When ho comes to points of chronology Mr. 
much doubt the Skyths ever having influenced tha | Wheeler tosses about without helm. Firat Agokn 
inner life of another race to any auch extent: waa | lives in the ago of the rebuilding of the Jewish 
ascii not a political institution to get rid of the | temple,—thnt is, we suppose, in tho fifth century 
widows, whose plots still disturb native states P no. He is wo like Sandrokottoa that the two 

He returna to the details of the formor two | may be one and tho same (pp. 292, 487); then he 
volumes, and again drags the weary reader over ascended the throne Bo. $95,—quite forgetful 
the stories of Rima ond Krishna, leaving him no | that un the great edict Asoka mentions Antiochus 
wiser than before, exoopt that “the whole uarr- | Ptolemnaios, Antigonos, Magns, and Alexander,who 
tive” of the exile of Rima “may be dismissed as | lived nearly seventy years later, or in 258 Bc, 
apocryphal; ma a mythical invention of compara- We had noted innny more such mah or er- 
tively modern date, intended as on introduction | roneous statements in this volume; but these mny 
to the tradition of another and loter Rims," who | suffice to show with what care its. cuceritiols mint 
carried on a war with Havana, ‘whose subjects, | be received. The author ia a good précte-writer,and, 
“thero ie reason to belinve, represent the Bud- | with the text of Tod's Rajasthen, Pahian’s, Pytche’s, 
dhists.” But Mr. Wheeler is fund of relegating | or Marco Polo's Travels, Faris y Sousa’s History, 
people whom he knowa little of tothe Huddhiate, | or Bigandet’s Leqand of Gandame before him, he 
Ho says elsewhere (p. 428) “there is reason ta | ean prodaom a readable and interesting nteemd: 
suspect that St. ‘Thomas was a Buddhist Srimn | but hig rending i# too limited, his power of obxer- 
who had perished in the age of Brabmanical | vation too superficial, nnd his logical fuenity too 
persecution; Chera Perumal, of whom Farin y | untrained, to onable him to gendniline with noon- 
Sousa mentions that he is mid to have retired to | racy or to investigate with approximate cer 
the Church of St.Thomas and died at Meliapor, | he ia more of the aciolist than of the i 
“in all probability” aleo “turned a Buddhist monk | tor, and wanta that accuracy without which even 
in Hie old oge.” Even Mano wae a Buddhist | such a book os this la not only wanting in what 
(p. 82). | ought to constitute ite chief value, but is positively 

Though-n gifted writer, Mr. Wheeler dose dome 
times write ima style that is uonmnturally infinted; 
and the employment of similes like “the Inds 
and ite tributaries” appearigg “onthe map like 
the sacred candlestick with sete branches" | 
tasteless na itis pedantic. He speaks also (p. 165) 
of May& becoming “imoarnate ing dream with o 


emall white elephant!" “The Kathi,” he. says 













































like bate, whose moisture will putrefy the skin— 
“are nothing more,” he says, “than the common 
homer Heards, and certainly their moisture will 
eause peute inflammation.” Plithana and Tagara 
are “two important martes ow the western const.” 
In the nome of Zarmanochegas, who burnt him- 
self at Athenz in the time of Augustus, the word 
“Chegas,” he saves, “has been identified with 
Sheik ;" but he never says who mode this orany 
other of the identifications he notices. 

He makes Sankar Achirya a Lingiyat (p. 564), 
andl does not seem to Inve heard that there 
are Digumbars Jains (p. 361). Sometimes Hrnh- 
ma, Vishyn, ond Siva, ho tells his readera, are 

“ separntoly” wordluppod “ne the erentor, the pr 
server, and the destroyer of the mniverse, under 
the nome of the Trimarti,” The Smmrtte sect 
wear the linga(p. 83): und pousibly the erw of 
Paraduriima (4.. 825) corresponds to the era of 
| Rama's war with Kivana (p,423). _- 


it i# addressed to the popular reader, who has n 

the special knowledge ito ennble him to sift w 

1g matter Si history fromthe misconceptions of the 
author. To those who oan do this, however, the 
volome Santee plensamt and imteresting 

ing, 
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(p. 172), “have been identified with the Chattics 
of Kattaywar in Gnaerat !! 1" ‘The serpents men- 
tioned by Megastheries, with membranoos wings: 


pernicions, The scholar will detect ite faults, but | 
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NOTES ON THE CENTRAL TALUKAS OF THE THANA COLLECTORATE. 
BY W. F. SINCLAIR, Bo. €-.8. 4 


Ne eee no capital city inthe world is so 

closely surrounded by wild and uncivilmed 
country 8 Bombay. I have, both in the Think 
and Enlabi districta, heard the fort guns in 
places which (for any sign of civilization they 
showed) might have bean in the deepest recesses 
of tha Sitpiiris, and among people aa wild, per- 


hops, as any in the Presidency. The difficulties _ 


of provision and transport throngh most part of 
the North Konkan are what ono might expect 
in the remotest backwoods. For these reasons, 
probably, less than we might expect is known 
about sume places not wanting in interest in the 
country lying between the Bassein hills, the 
N, E. extension of the G. I. P. Ttailway, and 
the southern boundary of the State of Jawiar, 
and comprised in the British tilakas of Bhi- 
youd! and Ware, to which the following 
notes chiefly relate. 

Karly in the 14th century o freebooting Koli 
named Jayappa Niyak Mukhne founded 
the kingdom of Jaw ir; and so favourable was 
tho conntry then, aa now, to predatory enter- 
prise, that in 13-41 the Court of Debh recognized 
hia son, by the titlh of Nem Shih, as Higa 
of a territory extending from the Dumangatipa 
nearly to the Ubis or Bor Ghit river, and from 
the Sahyadri range to within a few miles of 
the sea, and allowed him to exercise in its mame 
the Fanjdari of Bhivandt.* From that day 
to this it does not appear that the Emperors ever 
exercised permanent authority in these parts 
otherwise than through this mountain robber 
and his dexeendanta; nor can I discover that 
the Kings of Ahmadnagar, the nearest of the 
Dekhani Musalmiin states, ever brought tho 
Jawir territory into subjection. But with the rise 
of the Marathi power came a struggle of diamond 
ent diamond, The An ceria family posh so 
far north, expecially in the neighbourhood of 
thafine navignble estunry of Kalyip, that we 
find londs held under their sanwda ten miles 
N. E. of Bhivand? ; and with the increasing power 
of tho Peshwis times got worse and worse for 
the RAjos of Jawir; tillin or “about the year 
1782 Madhavrio Narayan Peshwi im posed fut 


sl ~® Rough Notes connected with the petty erfate of Jawdr,. 


dn the Thdad Collectorate, by 5. Murnolt, Baq., Collector 
of the North Koikan. Submitted to Government in 1823: 


» 


considering how little politi 





arrangument on the Raja by which he was 
ullowed to retain territory to the annual ralne 
of from Ra. 15,000 to Re, 20,000 only."t It 
would also appenr, from ruins and teadition, that 
the Portuguese possessed at one time much of the 
sonthern part of Bhivandi, and onwt loos) one 
occnsion advanoed as far inland as G anj, in the 
Wire Taluka. Everywhere along the crecks are 
the ruinsof mall Portuguese towers, and some- 
times wella: and at Kimbe, o mile N. W. of 
Bhivandi, is a small square fort with two bas- 
tions at opposite corners, well placed so as to 
command om the ono side the Lakivli Creek, 

and on the other that of Bhivandi, which is the 


in search of inscriptions. A hamlet {wo miles 
of is called Firangpdda. 


The Musalmins ore nomerically very strong 
in all thiv’ country—t curions circumstance 





ever posscesed im it. Reo are ok like the 
Musalmins of the Dekhan, descanded mostly 
from military adventurers. By mee and halagt 
pacificand industrious, they are thriving traders 
and enltivators; and, though many are pétils, 


sought aftor by them as compared with the 
Diekhania, who scam to think it the only labour 
worthy ofthem. They seem to have, for Mu- 
hammadans, some taste for education, and stand 
alone among ull castes of these tilukis in their 
of the Konkunis. 

At Bhivandt they have one or two pretty 
mosques, of modern date; o fine "Idgah, date 
noknown ; and a beantifal tomb which enshrinss 
the remaina of n certain Hussain Shih, 
commonly called the Divin Sh4h, of ‘abies 
they toll that he was Vazir of BUj4par, but re- 
tired into religions life in this place, and that 
after hia death the then Shih of Bijipar built 
the tomb. 

T have not acen tho inside of the building, as 
T could ‘not enter it in boots without offending 
the reverential feelings of the Muzalmans, or 


pa ee eee 
Rombay Government Records No. XXVI, New Seriee, 
p 16. 

T This, from the dates, is improbable. 





estuary of the Kithwiri river. It is said to be 
Portuguesa; but I had no timo to examine it 


power they have 


thetemporary service of Government is not much 
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take them off without hurting my own; but it 
ia said to contain two Persian ond two Arabia 


nacriptions, of which I append copies to this 


paper. ‘There is a good tank beside the tomb, 
and ashort way south of it a emall but desp aa 
good well, with a Persian and a Marathi in- 
scription, of which also | append copies, cstam- 
pages hemp unoblainable erther here or in the 
tomb, Tfonnd no Hinds buildings or remains 
of sserMinipattniion near Bhivand!, nor any at all 
at the next camps to the N, E. at Parghe on 
the Agra rood, and to the N.at Nanditne. Hut: 


to the west of the latter is the fort of Ghau- 
tara, which may, for afght I know, con-. 
tain something to repay an obviously very toil- 


some ascent; nnd at the village of Widowli,. 


half a ode N.E. of Nanditaw, I measured a 


pimpal-tree (Ptcws refigiea) 46 foet 9 mehea im 


girth. ‘This ia the second largest treo thot, 


I have moasnred in Western India, the largest 


being an African Baobab (Addiuonta diyitata, | 
Marathi @orakh Chinch) ot Junnar, with a 
circumference of 47 feet, anda hollow in it hig 


enough to stableéa pony in. The third iam 


common tamarind (Tamerindue Indica) men- | 
suring 40, which standa near a village on the 
right bank of the Ariinavatt river, about o mile 


above the town of Sirpur,in Khindesh, The 
pimpal, however, is beyond comparison the hand- 
somest tree of the three, and ig justly held in 
high veneration by the inlubitants of the vil. 


lage, which, us it showa-mo sign. of onsoundness 


or decay, it may continue to overshadow for 
many generations to come. Four miles north of 
Nanditne is the town of Dnghad, famona for 
the defeat of the Marithis by Colonel Hariley,” 
From Doghad, riding over tho battlefield and 
through the pass im rear of it, it in four miley 
ta Aklolf, on the Tanwa river, where 


commences the group of hot springs known 


peneraliy as those of Waerib ii, enrsdrily 
alluded to by Colonel -Sykes ander. the name of 
“Vierabhaee."¢ These springs oceur in or near 
the bed of the ‘Tansa river, every hore and there 
along about four miles of ita course, which here 
lies over a common reddish trap pierced by 
occasional dykes of intensely hard and homy- 
geneous black basalt. I had no thermometer, 
bot, with the aid of one improvised of an err, 
uasovtaind that none oft 
boiling-point in temporature; and into most of 


r= sven aerate onee, rea there are 


| arises, I think, leas from it than from the bibblaa: . 


of these eprings for the purification from deadly 


‘iteelfis not very remarkable or ancient. Tt has 


} Tange stands the temple of Was ribaiherself; 


in this nuighbourhood to destroy Daityas, and 


| slauces hereafter to be muntioned, Thore is alee ana 


rings approach: 





one or two which it is thought prudent to 
approach by first outering one of lower temper- ia 
ature. ‘The water is tastelosa; and the strong 
sinell of rotten eggs and gun-washings, whioh 
pervades the neivhbourhood of the spr 





of gax which rise throngh it, being certainly 
strongest when and where these are most nu- 
merouy, The natives believe much in the power 


sin and ontaneous diseases, Those at Akloli 
are clustered round a temple of Mahidova called 
Riimeéwar (from which name one might per- 
haps infor that it was originally a place of Vaish- 
naya, and not of Saiva, worship). The temple — 


two or threo good cisterns filled by the hot 
springs ; andabonta hundred yards lower down 
are haifa dozen others in the bank and bed of the 
river. A little way north-east of the temple, 
in o pretty spot on the river-bank, is the name- 
leas tomb of n European officer, of whom no ona 
knows anything but that “he wag a Captain 
Pris Sitheb (query Frost or Ferrers), who came 
here with his wife and children abont fifty years 
ago to‘have the benefit of the hot waters, and dind 
here. Then the Madam Siheb hoe hia: spot, 
and buried him in it and went awny.” | 
About half a mile down the river from RAmeé-- 
war, in the village of Wadowli, orm tho 
springs of Wazreéwar or Wazribidi- pro 
per, which are in the bed of the Tansii,and exaotly 
xiunilar to the Inst-mentioned or lower RAmoéwar ; 
group. On the side of a spur of the Gly 





“Our Lady of the Falchion” the Brihmans hore 
eny her name means,—inierpreting ward to 
mein “a very sharp short sword," though T 
shonld have been invlined to derive it from raja 
(Sanskrit, o thunderbolt). 

This lady is Yogini who became incarnate 


formerly resided at Gunj, seven: miles tothe 
north, but broke np honse there under cintum- — 


little to be loarnt about her from the. Me 
around, and though fhere is a Méhdimya or 
chraniele recording some purticulara about her | 
and the river Waitdirnd, ‘it's not kept here, 8 
but by her upedhyd or horeditary priest, w ho 

+ Geol, Papers af Walerw Eades a 
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lives comfortably on his pay at Kuvad, some | 


twelve milesaway. There are six inim villages 
belonging to this temple, the proceeds of which 
are mostly expended on absentee dignitaries 
of this sort. I really think that when state pro- 
perty is alienated for the support of religion, it 
would be worth while for the state to see that 


itis so applied; the temple here, a fine one | 


though modern, is not half kept up; and as the 
worship of W azres war consists toa great ex- 
tent in washing in good hot water, it is deserv- 
ing of support on sanitary grounds. The Gaik- 
yad has recently added to the temple a large 
mandap of timber, with a tiled roof embellished, 
among other things, with a picture-gallery 
mainly recruited from the backs of French com- 
fit-boxes, of which the chiefand most conspicu- 
ous work of art is a portrait of Mabel Grey in 
a riding-habit. The goddess herself is a rude 
stone female figure, holding in her right hand 
the short Roman-looking sword from which she 
derives her name. 

’ West of Wadowli is Ganespuri, which 
contains the lowest group of hot springs: the 
temperature of these is higher than at either 
RameSwar or Wazribii, but still not up to 
boiling-point; and there is no other differ- 
ence. There is here a temple of Mahadeva, 
with cisterns like those at Rameswar. This 
temple is said to have been built by Rimiji 
Mahadeva Bivalkar, Sar-Subedar of Kalyan 
under the last PeshwAé, and looks much as 
if it had been. But there are two stones lying 
in front of it which evidently once formed 
part of a much older building. The one ap- 
pears to have surmounted a window or small 
door, and is covered with a very finely and 
deeply carved foliage pattern surrounding a 
sitting figure, probably of Vishnu, about four 
inches high. The other is a bracket* formed 
of a naked female figure of much grace and 
truth, in the position of the lady on the her- 
aldic Irish harp. 


of the modern Hindu beauty, but exactly re- 

sembling those of some female figures at A m- 

barnAth. Iamdisposéd, however, to surmise 

that she is not exactly a conteniporary of theirs. 
* It is deeply pierced above, and served a tly 


aff, or part of the woodwor of a ToL 
(Or ‘probably a toran or flying bracket under a lintel. 


— 


+ Ositase the ria of W Alukedwar, Ind. Ant. vol. 
ILL. p. 248, and that of this same goddess (if I recollect 


She has a curious Sort of 
chignon, quite different from the coiled pigtail 


right) at Chaul, w. a the ay 





For, in the first place, the brackets at Ambar- 


nith are all monstrous or conventional figures ; 


secondly, though the GaneSpuri lady would 


be quite in the fashion among those of Ambar- 
nith in the matter of coiffure, they are all highly 
adorned, and she im the garb of nature; and 
while she is just such a sonsy lass as may have 
been bathing in the sacred spring under the 
eyes of the sculptor, they are all deformed to 
that slim-waisted, huge-breasted figure dear to 


the heart of modern Hindu artists and poets. + 


From Wadowli a pass called the Gunj 
Khind leads to Gunj, inthe Wire Taluka. It 


is barely passable to light carts; but there are 


two good passes further east—those of Dongaste 
and Sapranda. At Gunj there is a small tank, 


| well supplied by springs, which apparently was 


in former days faced with stone walls and good 
ghits, and surrounded by a group of Hindu tem- 
ples of more than ordinary number and sanctity. 
But “when the Firangt lok came, the gods all 
ranaway.” Wazribdaiescaped through the 
hills to her present abode. Parastrama 
was apparently short-winded, for he only got 
about half'a mile up the mountain close by, and 


spot where he pulled up. KAlkA Bhiwani 
plunged into the foundation of her own temple,t 
which, being perhaps protected by her sub- 
terraneous presence, remains in better preserva- 
tion than the others. It is a small and very 
solid building with a-shrine and mandap, the 
latter partly supported by pillars carved with 
figures of wrestlers, fighting elephants, &c., rude 
enough, but a good deal better than modern 
Hindu sculpture in these parts. “ Hemad Pant 
built it’ —of course. Ofthe other temples only 
the platforms remain in sifit, with part of the 
superstructure seattered around in ruin. Near 
the ruin south of the tank is an upright slab, 
on which is carved an incident similar to that 
mentioned by Herodotus as having occurred 
before his visit to a place in Egypt when 
“Juvaxi rpayos eutoryero avaavdoy.” The carving 
is very rude, and has been, I suspect, the work 
of a recent artist upon a paving-stone not 
originally intended for the purpose. It is wor- 
shipped with much devotion and red paint by 


wegen ai 
@ sprang into a beside her tem an 
temple, the latter y acueieathe ise Been ngalmiin tons 
“are alive at this day to bear witness,” and rank prin beer 
triple lions of Chaul—360 temples, 360 tanks, and 360 


in the river. 


another temple has since been raised tohimat the - 


eh mey | 
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, | upon the Srd of Jonuary I started off back to 


the people of Gunj; but they could, or would 
tell me nothing abont it, I failed altogether 
in finding any inscription among the roined 


the village. 

From Gunj itia about cight milestoG ates,a 
favourite camp in «a beantiful grove of mango and 
jack trees on the bank of the Waiturné ; and from 
there it 1 three more to W ire, formerly the 
royal residence of the Jawir Rijas. Nothing 
remuns of them but a few tombs completely 
dismantled by the Wadiri:* a mosque and 


temple of Marnti—both in rains; and a good | 


tank, the stons fhoings of which have been 
pretty well trampled into the mud by the village 
buffaloes. Marching hack from Wire to Bhi- 
vandi by the shortest route, nothing worth 
recording is to be seen except a dum formed 
across the Tanga river at Dighashi by a basaltic 
dyke, which any one not well sequainted with 
the trap formations wonld have difficulty in 
belioving not to bo on artificial barrior “ built 
by the hands of giants, for godlike kings of 
old.” 
good amnsoury dam ensily enough, and the 
formation of the land is anitable for an irriga- 
tion scheme; hut the agriculture of the Kofikan 
has not got np to irrigation-point yet—at loust 
on this scale,t 

But on marching from Bhivandi eastwards 
my inguiries were rewarded by two discoveries 
af some importance. I had been told by Mr. 
Madhavrio Anant Gapte, Inimdir of Badhana, 
and holder of one of the Angrifi sanads already 
mentioned, that “there was a temple on the 
top of a hill in the junglo of Lon ad, which he 
had not himself visited, but understood to be 
of preat antiquity and sanctity, and a place of 
yearly pilgrimage; and being at Londd on 
duty, I made inquiries, upon which the villugers 
showed me o fine bot rnined temple of Mahi. 
deva in the village, which appeared to have 
been founded by somelhody who knew how 
both to build and carve, and afterwards con- 
tinued or repaired in a poriod af considerable 
decadence of both arts. I had not at the time 
soon A mbarnd th, but on visiting that temple 
I saw at onee that it was identical in style 
with the older pare of the temple of Lonid. So 





* Ind. Ant. vol. TH. pp. 155 end 307, 


t Mr. Torry found at Ambarnith the remains of a very | sense, 


large canal, whoever bnilt it. 


It might be made the foundation of 2 | 





Lonid, determined to hunt up the temple “in 


the jungle,” and supposing that it might 


temples, or on a fine well between them and | to be another member of the same fumily, 


villagers were ready enongh to come ; and ne 
about twenty minntes' riding and climbing, we 

came, not wo o Saiva structural temple, bat to, 
as I think, a Buddhist viddra which I have 
every reason to believe has hitherto escaped 
European discovery. J+ ia in a ball which forma 
one side of a glen above Lonid, facing S. by W. 
anid consists of the following portions :—First, 
an outer yerandah 19 yards long by wide and 
high. A good deal of the rock in front has 
tumbled down, but it does not appear ever to 
have been supported by pillars, nor could T ses 
among tha dibris any remnants of chisel-work 
or senipture. Abont this, however, one could 
not be certain without clearing away the frag- 
munts—a work of considerable labour, and not to 


ba accomplished withont pick and crow, Atthe 


left end of this verandah is osmall cistern of good 
water, said to ebb and flow with the tidein the 
Rilyiiy creek, about 175 feet by ansroid below this 
level. It certainly did appear to have recently 
shrunk a couple of inches at the period of my visit, 
about one third of ebb-tide; but it would require 
& day's residence on the spot to certify this 
phenomenon, and a good many to explain it,t 
Opposite the well is a large group of figures in 
high relief. They seem to represent» king sur- 
rounded by his court; there is nothing monstrous 
or unnatural, and very little oven of ornament, 
in the seulptore, The principal figures are life- 
uixe, four feet high as they sil. 

At the back of thia verandah is a frieae scalp. 
tured in lower relief, a foot deep, and running 
the whole longth of the cave. There are figures 
on it of pretty nearly everything that an Indian 
artist could think of, froma charging clephant 
toa woman on abed, executed with much skill 
anil spirit. This verandah is separated from an 
inner one 14 yards % 3 % 3 by four pillarsand 


‘two pilasters, The pillars are all three feeb aquary; 
_ the two contre ones have » coriona capital like 


a finted hourglass, he outer onos and pilas- 
tors are plain, having only a sort of leaf at the 


cornem—common onoigh at Ajinti, Bhomer, 


é&c.—and a circle on each side. The circle on 





I On subsequont investigation | found it was all gon: 
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the pilaster next the well has something carved 
in it like a medallion, but I could not make 


ouf, what, and suspect that this was added by © 


a later hand—the simple circle suits so much 
better with the severgaiyle of the pillars. 

This inner verandah opens by three doors 
into the great hall. The centre door is monlded 
and has two pilasters, and two stools in front 


which seem to represent a basket or jar car-— 


ried upon some one’s head, the hands clasping 
the edge to keep it steady. The outlines of 
three tiny Chaitya arches are lightly chiselled 
over it, as an ornament. 
4feet7 inches wide. The side doors are plainer, 
but have small standing figures at each side. 


The left one is 6 feet 10 inches high at present, | 
and 3 feet 8 inches wide. The right one 7 feet 


Qin. by 3 ft. 10 in. 


The inner Hall is 14 yards long by 7 wide, | 


and abont 10 or 11 feet high. A cell or shrine 
has been hewn pretty deep into the centre of 
the innermost wall, but left quite rough; and 


two smaller ones have been eimmenned right th 
and left of it. In the shrine and inner verandah — 


are placed rude modern images of the present 
tenant, a “ Gimdevi’ called Khandeswar. She 


is a Yogini, and first cousin fo Wazreswar both | 


ine nature and name (khanda = a sword). 
There is one rough block of stone in the inner 
hall (uncertain what it represents if anything) ; 
and a liiga in the onter verandah. A hittle 
higher up the hillside to the left are two or 
three small cells, unfinished. The closest search, 
with a large grass fire burning in the hall 
and shrine, failed to show any inscriptions, 
nor was there any ancient image. The sculp- 
tured figures, I think, are decorative, and not 
meant to be worshipped. There is a small cross- 
legged figure under a pimpal-tree in the village 
between the Saiva temple and a small tank; 
but he does not give me the idea of Buddha. 
These temples are so easy of access from Bom- 
bay that it is to be hoped some effort will be 
made to photograph or mould the figures in the 
outer verandah: I should think either process 
would be easy, from the position of the sculp- 
tures.* : 

The followimg are 
’ allnded to, in the tomb of Husain Shah at Bhi- 
vandi :— 





* T have since competed a very fll set of notes of these 


sculptures for the Indian Antiquary 


It is 73 feet high,and | 





the inscriptions above | 


On the east side. 
ple 58 Gn} Sule O08 625} oy? 
be oye ef AL GG ge ulof 
ete obi of fi dd eyed ; 
7 f 


SOT 5 Gas ploe oubive yi 
111) (A.v.) 1699 
On the south side, 
leo! Uinew Spb kas 
Sal oll bs JU 
ee G Leow | SLE) oa) 
lle ey ashe ts Solent) ‘ 
Pir 
On the west side, 
ily paw So oth eye ctd thle auf 
dg05) 33 Glee Aad wo pe jl ede 
oil! BS of wie eels es | 


oiks rate Bh) Bh gi om ge 
Wy 
On the north side. 
eet bys al); slic 
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= Se = = 


gst 
On the well ; west side. 
SSIS ANA eee oa Elis om6 
pe OKA 


gs Jad shye oT 5S 


fers aradl wae HAT HEMT WeIse Te a- 


qe ae L6¢8 azaqara Gaat wT UCL Hae 
ZS ame Was WTAE. 

Sayad Kutbu'd'n Muhammad Khan Bahadur 
built this milk-well in Shake 1684; Fasli 1181. 
(av. 1762) Naik Babale Patharwat.t 
Rec iGesEh ae 2a 


+ Name of the stone-cutter. 
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OF BHARTRIHARI'S NiTI SATAKAM, 
BY PROF. C. H. TAWNEY, M.A. CALCUTTA,, 
: (Continued from p. 4.) 
: On Wealth.* «, Lo! the same nian who Jonge fon hndtal of 
: Down, to the lowest pit with rank, and gifts meal 
| that all admire; - As a treasure of infinite worth, 
, Harl virtue headlong from the steep, burn | When his hunger is sated, esteems not a straw 
pedigrees with fire ; All the riches and glories of earth ; 
On valour let the bolt descend : for wealth alone | Hence this moral we draw—in this calor 
7 owe pray, world it 
i Without which noble qualities are vile as | Nothing's trifling or.great in Stnelf | 
: mouldy hay. "Tis the mind that projects its own hues on the - 


With mind and senses unimpaired, 
In act and voice the same, 

He moves among us like a ghost, 
Wealth’s warmth has left his frame. 


The man of means is eloquent, 
Brave, handsome, noble, wise ; 

All qualities with gold are sent, 
And yanish when it flies. 

The king by evil counsel falls, 
By worldliness the saint, 

Brahmans by want of sacred lore, 
Bad friends good manners taint ; 

Indulgence spoils a son, and he 
Upon his race brings sheme, 

Continual absence poisons love, 

_ Neglect cools friendship’s flame : 

, Carelessness ruins husbandry, 

Wrong saps 2 nation’s health, 

Wine chases modesty, unthrift 
And largess squander wealth. 


Three courses open lie to wealth, to give, enjoy, 
or lose; 


the third doth choose. 


» Less in size the polished jewel, but its rays far 
brighter gleam, 


boon autumn swells the stream ? 

Glorious we hold the victor, though his life-blood 
gild the plain, . 
seemeth loss is gain. 

but they refer principally to weal its uses and 


On p. S after 4th line the rolls linea were onitiel by ‘by 


an oversight :— 
War wl eve opt nt rere en gainst the heat, 


sharp hook guides the elephant, the ox and ass we beat, 











| Cherish its offspring, let thy care be fr thy 
a For if thou watch todo them good with seldom- 


»| Thy realms with golden fruits shall bloom like 


Grasping and bountiful, cruel and kind, 


| | | ate * cis 
| Pare, might, the power to give and spend, 4 


| poe boots his toil who gains them not a 


| Fate writes upon thy brow at birth the limits of o 


Who shrinketh from the former two, perforce 


Who regrets the dwindling sandbanks when. 


Such the generous soul's undoing, that which 


. Those stanzas have no headin ng inghe Bombay edition, | 



























ae 
t 


a 


mass, 
Now ‘tis gold, now ‘tis counted but pelf. 


King, if thou wish the casth to Ee 
the milk of wealth, 


people’s health, 


sleeping eyes, 


trees of Paradise. wey 


Savage and merciful, watchful and blind, — rt - th 
ae 


Truthful and treacherous, policy's art 
Changeth its shape as an actress her part. 


‘7 


‘To nourish Brahmans, help a friend, 
These blessings are a courtier’s lot; 


Pn. 
y 1. 





thy store, I 
Tn barren wilds, on J 
less nor more ; 
Then cringe thou not to wealthy men, but let 
thy looks be free, “Ea 
A pitcher from a pool is filled, as well as from =~ 
Well spake the chdtalct to the clond, 
‘By thee alone we live, Tea as 
This all men know, then why require 
Our prayers before thou give?” 


ru’s peak, "is neither | 





Digan cw wih de ent bite w 
Against the fool, the worst ae chy nature [ 


N»- 





Manen, 1876.) 
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O chdiak, listen but a while, and to my. speech 
give @if-— 

Not all slike the clondsthai on the face of 

heaven appear, 

. Boma fertilize the earth with showors, aqme 

 frnitless thunders hurl : 


This lessen learn—a supplinnt specoht is whated! | 


on the chur, 
Neet follow) tha praise of the wicked man." 

A ornel mind intent on strife, 
Eovying hia neighbour's yol:l and wife, 
Hating the virtnous and his kan, 
Denotes and brunds the man of ain. 

What thonch the scoundrel Jearned be, avoid 
him, ent him dead : 

Men shudder at the snake that wears a jewel 
in his head, 

The modest man's accounted dull, the puro 
a prudish kuave, 

Th’ anstero « simriactd hypocrite, the meek 
a heartless slave, 

The orator ia tedious, the ascetic but a fool, 

The dignificd is houghty, stolid und obtuve the 
eonl, 


The horo savage; thus the bal do all things. 


good despise, 
Bach virtuc with tte kindred vice ia lainted 
in their eyes. 
Treachery dividoth households, 
Avarice is a world of vice, 
roth is nebler far thon penance, 
Pority than sicrifice, 
Charity’s the first of virlues, 
Dignity doth mozt adorn, 
Knowledge triumphs unasgisted, 
Better dewth than public scorn, 
The moon when dimmed by daylight, and a maid 
whose charms have fled, 
A lake with faded lotuaea, a wood mon ill bested, 





A spoocklens ently « geuping ing, & scoun 
drel in hia train, 
Are seven thorns that fret my ‘soul with never- 


online puiin 


I would not be the Kinwnan of us “monapelt 
proue to ire, 

Not e'en the sacrificing priest unharmed can 
touch the tire, — | = 


Nol o'on a wondor-working eaint « | 


Can hope to plenec the groat, 

The silent man is anid to sulk, 
Tho olxyuent to prate, — 

Pationes is held bat cowardice, 
Impationed disrespect, 

Officivusness is fnpodence, 
And modesty neglect, 

Those do not lead an esay life who. fall into the 
power 


Of one im whom the seed of vice matures in 
perfoot flower, 

Who with « herd of fawning rogood delights to 
engird his throne, 

Whose lawless will no bonds of fuith nor tics of 
blood doth own. 


The kindness of the had at drat 
Is creat, and then doth wane ; 

The good man's Jove, ot th oulaeh smoll, 
Slowly doth hulk attain, 

Such difference between these two 
Tn natore doth whide, 

Aw “twixt the shadow of the morn 
Anil that of eventide. 

Hinters entrap the harmless deer, 
Fishers the finuy brood, 


So bad men cauiclews interfere 
To perscoute the good. 


(Hore enila the praise of the wicked man.) 





THE DVAIASHARAYA, 


The Deaidshardéya is one of the fow 
historical works that have boon loft uk by Finda 
writers. It appeurs to have been begun by the 
celobraind Homich4rya, the great Jaint 
sobolar of Gujarit in the reigns of Siddbarija and 
Kumirapila, tho latter of whom died about a.d, 


L174 Tt was so called becamse it-was intended to 

acrve the double objoct of tenching Sanskrit w 
grammar and reluting the storyofthe Sole oki 
kings of Anhiljawidd Patton: thia. 
doubletask being dttemptod im vers which must 
bo road allernutely to bring out either sense, _ 





* In tho original dwyanaprasaned. The praise 1 60 fuitct aa blinost to be tantamount to wind 
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therefore the city too is called the ‘ ‘pure.’ The 
king’s servants are clever and intelligent. All 
| its women are practisers of Sati-dharma, there-_ 
fore the age is continually called the Salyugegee 
Beside the city lowSarasyati’s clear waters, 
rendering pure the earth and the air: bees 
live Brahmans equal to VaSishtha or Visva- 
mitra, who could produce warriors from the 
fire-pit- ye 
Mularija+ was the first of the Solanki 
race in this city. He was the benefactor of the Ske 
world, full of all good qualities and generous- 
minded. All kings worshipped him as the sun 
is worshipped. He gained the title of the “en- 
thraller of the universe,” for the subjects of all 
|‘lands came to his country and found a happy 
residence. To Brahmans he gaye great gifts: 
his enemies, like Dheds, begged outside the town 
from fear of him. When this Raja went out 
on vijayaydtrad he subdued the Rija of North 
| Kogala Dega; half the inimical kings he slew, 
the other half he forced tosubmit. The-wives of 
his enemies, that, like frogs in a well, had never 
in their lives seen anything beyond their own 
houses, were seized by Bhillasas they wan- 
ered in forests, and were carried by them to the 
city to be sold as slayes.t This Rija often fer: | 
formed yajna: he caused the Vedas | and other 
books to be collected. He slept not in the day- 
time, and was often awake at night for the 
protection of his pan ia 


The Second Sarga. “a 
To Mularaja once on a time pacer ha 
Mahideva said in a dream: “ O thou who ws 
born of the Chalukya race, be prepar 
fight with Gri haripn an other | aityaswho 
| wish to destroy Prabhasa Tirtha: by my 
splendour shalt thou overcome those Daityas.”’ 
When he awoke, Mularaj a was delighted we 
the recollection of what Mahideva had said to’ 
him. In the morning the Rija entered it 
matramandapa (court) with his chief ministers _ 
JambakandJehal the Rinak of Kherila,g 
that he might tell them what J a had 
said. But at that moment a aring — 
princes presented themselves accor ee oh +i ; ve 
eto speak, — 
| Singha about A.p. 912, Cunf. Porbes's RAd 3fAla, i 


Gladwin's Ayeen Ai val. IT. a 
Fit, ob, Jour. B. As. Soc., arses Pp 1th is a: 


"Pani. ie Mio 1.59 | 
A town POSDE Cote Sena 






























LakshmiTilak Kavi made a tika or com- — 
mentary on,and corrected it, as we are told by 
Lesajaiya Tilak Gani, a Jaina monk, who 

completed the work as we now have it at P ral - 

hadan Pattan—probably, as K. Forbes con- 

jectures, Pihlanpur (thongh possibly Pitlid)— 
at the Divili in the Samyat of Vikram 1312, or 

a.D, 1255. The narrative portion of the work 

does not even assume to be a connected relation ; 

itis rather a series of anecdotes; but the informa- 

tion afforded by it and thePrabandha Chin- 

tdma mi, in reference to customs, manners, 

institutions, and modes of thought, may be re- 

garded as a correct reflection of the times when 

these works were written: anda curious picture 
is thus presented of superstition and moral ef- 
feteness beyond hope of reformation from within, |. 

even after the warning lesson taught by the sci- 

mitars of the Ghaznivide host in 1026,—though 
that invasion had probably no small influence in 

developing such characters as Bhima Deva 

{.and Siddharaja. But though such princes 

might delay for a time, they could not save their 

people from the fate their grovelling subjection 

toa superstitious priesthood, with its debasing 

results, had earned for them,—a fate finally 
inflicted by the merciless Ala-ud-dinin 

1297 a.p. 

The following is an ontline of the narrative 
portion of the Dvatdsharaya*® :— 

The First Sarga. 

There is a city named Anahillapura, 
that is as it were the svastika of the earth, the 
abode of Nyaya Dharma and Lakshmi, by reason 
of which the whole world is beantified. Beanti- 
ful are its women, and the kings that have ruled 
there have been handsome and strong, obe- 
dient to parents and guris, and possessed besides 
of sons. Excellent arrangements are made in 
that city by the king for the snpport of scholars | 
studying Vidya. Religion flourishes in it, and 
the people are opulent and have abundant oc- 
eupation. It is surrounded by beautiful gardens 
full of trees of varied kinds: Debt is unknown 
in the city. Many munis are there, and such 
as perform austerities. Svarga is near to them 
as are the courts in front of their houses, and 









* The substance of the irs five ims Sicduay 
a may Mr. K. Forbes in his Ble Maa Boer. 


vol, I. 52 
bese was pens ot Re ‘ja, and grandson of Bhuvand ra 
lyfin, by LilAé the daughter of the ipa of 


ms and was Ee ah kr by Simant Pritee ora tpt. | 


= 


Manca, 1875.] 








but took his seaton the throne. Afterwards, 
when opportunity occurred, the Rija told Jam- 
bak and Jehal his thought of destroying Griha- 
ripu and the other injurers of Siva’s éirtha at 
Prabhisa Kshetra. ‘‘Griharipu,*” said he, 
‘was made of consequence by me, but, as if born 
in an inauspicious hour, he has grown shameless 
and slays the people performing penances ; there- 
fore, as a man who has been entrusted by an- 
other with authority should not be killed, I put 
it to you both whether, looking at it im this 


way, this one should not be killed ? Say, there- 


fore, what is your joint opinion: should he be 
destroyed ornot ? OJambak, slayer of enemies, 
who art like Vrihaspati, and O Jehal, who art 
wise as Sukra, tell, therefore, at once what is fit 
to be done.” Jehalanswered,—‘ Griharipu, 
who isan A bhir (or shepherd) by caste, is very 
tyrannical: therefore the order given you by 
Sivaji for his destruction is right. I think you 
should act even so. Graharipu, being ruler of 
Saurashtra Deéa, kills the pilgrims going 
to Prabhisa, and casts their flesh and bones 
entire into the way, so that though people wish 
to go to that tirtha, no one can do so from this 
terror; and the seat of royalty in Sorath 
D ega, which, from the splendour of Sri Krishna, 
till now deserved praise, has become soiled by 
the tyranny of Rija Griharipnu. Thisisthe 
cause ofanger. Graiharipu lives at Va- 
manasthalit—the city rendered splendid 
by the flags of Hanumin and Garnda, and in 
Durgipali and other places he permits 
to dwell thieves; andin his strength this Rija 
dwells at Vamanasthali without fear. 
He is like to Ravana, and therefore the devout 
cannot live there ; like an arrow he causes pain 
im the breasts of the religions, He slays the 
armies of his enemies and is victorious; he eats 


" the flesh of animals and drinks spirituous liquor; 


and in the fight he feeds the Bhutas and Pisichas 
and all their crew with the blood of enemies, 
He despises Brahmans; this lord of the west, 
Gra harip nu, bas caused many Rajas of thesouth 
and of the north to flee leaving their chariots; 
therefore now he regards no one, nor thinks of 
any, but looks lottil y as he walks, as if he medi- 


® 3Tt —woter-animals, and [({q—enemy:—The encm 
of the water-animalse—a title rail er thann name. Conf. 
Tod's Rajasthan, vol. IL. pp. 447, 451; Forbea’s Rds Mild, 
vol, I. pp. 53, 58. Probab the Itio Dayat of tradition, 
or his son Na nghan, 1 here meant. The Intter waa 
reared by an Ahir named Devat. But Arif, jp Ranchodji 
Diwfn’s chronology places Naughan 130 or 140 years 


THE DVATASHARAYA. 





| slaying his enemies, he carries off their wives 
to his female apartments. In military force he 


him. Like Yama, Griharipu is huge in 


| worthy to be trusted. Besides, Mahideva has 
| ordered you, O Raja, in a dream at night; and it 
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tated the conquest of Syarga. The earth is 
afflicted from the weight of his sins; and the 
men of skill in his kingdom, from associating 
with such an eyil one, practise their skill in » 
constructing all sorts of weapons, from which it 
is impossible to escape,—in discriminating be- 
tween religious and irreligious practices they 
do not exercise themselves. Griharipu is 
young and lusty, and full of desire: therefore, 


is strong, so that all Rijas have to yield to 





person, and in temper too he is like Yama,—he 


| Seems disposed to deyour the whole world or to 


great calamity, plundering people passing along : os 
the roads, and destroying great forts and places 
of safety among the mountains. He can pass ¥ r 
and repass the ocean also: therefore, as when " 
Destiny is enraged with the world, people have 
no means left of escape. He is very wealthy: + -. 
the Raja of Sindh DeSa he seized, compelling 
him to pay a fine of elephants and horses ; and 
many Rajas has he subdued. Were he to make 
war on Yama, I believe his only means of escape 
would be submission. This Mlechha hunts in ¥ 
* 


seize upon Paradise. ThisGriharipu causes v 
¢ 


— 


Revatachal,f and slays the deer at Pra- 
bhasa,§ which should not be slain. He eats 


_ the flesh of cows, which should not be eaten, and 


commits other tyrannical acts. Wise men say 
that any Rija who has the power of punishing 
this tyrant and does not, becomes guilty of his 
sins ; therefore if you do not destroy him, yours 
will be the sin. If you assemble not an army 
and expel him, his strength will day by day 
increase, till at last he will be unconquerable 
by you, and, on the contrary, will overcome 
you.|| 

“O Raja, though now you could take him if 
you chose, yet still you keep on a sort of good 
terms. with him. But he is a deceiver, un- 


‘ 


is the practice of the Chalukya race to punish 
such tyrants: therefore consider this. O Raja, 
Sivaji has given to you the command, because 
before Mular?ja’ a time, and yet makes bis son sistas gir,f 


the contemporary of Siddhar/ja, in the 12th 


+ The modern Vanthali or Banthali, eight miles from 
Fantizwlh, where the ruins raine of the palace of Viman Rij, 
are pointed out: conf, vo . 

I Girnfr and Pegnaieioet yack § Pattan Somanéth. 


l| Conf, Ras Mala, vol 1. pp. 53-4. 
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there ia no other than you able to destroy lim: 
therefore summon an army, and, ns this vilo one 
cannot be destroyed by ati army alone, seek for 
some other resource also, and prepare mnnitiona 
of war. It ia fit to kill Graibaripn, who 
exacts new taxea from some people, plonders the 
property of others, slays others. The Raja wha 
ean ponish murderers and docs not, is a murderer 
bimeclf; ba-assured of this and relinquish sloth, 
As Indra slow Jambusar, ax Vishnu slew Mi- 
dhava Daitya, os Siva slow Tripurasura, so you 
must slay thi Griharipn that afflicts the 
world,” 

Thua spake Jehal. On hearing this, the 
Raja asked Jambak, making a sign to him with 
the eyo, whether or not it were proper to slay 
Grihoripo ond the rest. He answered 
thus :— 


“This Vamanasthall, where Grihaoripu 


+ lives, ia seven kos from the Ujjoyontadri® 


ne 


a. 


mountain and twenty from the ocean, and he has 


built another fort+ one kos from the monntsin 


¥ and four ($24) kos from the ocean ;t and this 


rd 


Griharipu closes not his eyes oven of night, 
so that he may not be ensily conquered, And 


that ie as ifone were to attempt cutting down 
a great trea with a prase-cuiter'a aickle. Your 
army could not ¢noamp within even a hundred 
kot of Griharipu’s city, and when he sur- 
rounds your army, then you cannot even render 
assistance. If, therefore, you wish to conquer 
this Griharipn, you must not only send an 
army, but you most go yourenlf: then will he ba 
conquered, Moreover, Likh ii, the lord of 
Kaochhdosa, ia so great o friend of Gris 


haripu'’s that one would think they were 


brothers; and other ijas-too are his assistants, 
Turk and Mlechha, that cause four to the world ¢ 
and Likhé too is a greet Hiju that cannot be 
overcome by any. Kachhdedsa is thirty-two 
fos from Sorathdedoa, oo that that son of 
PhoulA Maharija, Lakh, is not far 
of from Griharipn, and there are ELAnLYy 
other Tajas to aid these two inimical ones; 
he not confident, therefore, that the leader of 
your army, going alone, will seize and bringe 
him. 

‘“'( Raja, the enemy that has the aid of monn. 
tuins, or of Mewiis (forest). or of the ocean can. 





® Or Prjayintides Be file anes 
+ The Uparkot of Juntgn 





| not he overcome; and thia Griharipu lias 
the oommand of the monntains, forest, and the: 
oeean—all three; therefore it ia diffienlt, and 


there is none on the carth or in the sky baside 
yourself who can subdue him. O Master, the 
moment you begin lo advance against Gri - 


~haripa and the other warriors of the Abhtr 


race, that moment their wives, hearing it, will 
begin to lament, because your exploits are na 
famous as Arjana’s."§ 


When be heard these words, great wns the 


thirst in the mind of Mularéja todo battle: 


Like o flower was his person with joy ; looking 


ut his two lands he stood up and came forth 
from the court chamber, followed by ull the 
chieftains that wore seated there, 

The Third Sarga, 

Afterwards Mu larija prepared for vi 

ira : meanwhile the Sard Hitu (Divili) too t= 
turnel. At that season o good crop was raised. 
Tha village lords took a share ofit from tho culti- 
vators, for it is they who have a claim upon the 
cultivators; and the Mijn took his share from 
these lords of the villages, because the Taja’s 


-elaim is upon the village lords. 
yon think of sending an army to conquer hun: | 


When the rains begin, the hivsact, rising, flies 
off to the Manasirovara; and after the rains. 
the Arie: returna tothe Gaigi and the other 
rivers; and the Sard Ritu having came, so it 
happened. At that time thé rico crop wna 
ready, and the cultivators’ wives, guarding it, 
suny songs in the fivlds, causing to: look very 
beautiful the country, Then, from the day of 
Norvordtri, the Rija seated Brilimans in’ the 
templos of the Devas to muke the pérdyana of 
the Vods and the Chandi Pa, Setting up the 
waterpot, the Brihmans fisted for nine days, 
éleaping on the ground instead of their beda at 
night, and abstaining from intercouran with 
their wives. On the ninth day they made a 
fenst—on the day of the Dasard they anointed 
the hend of the RAja with water from the - 
they had set up. Atthis time it ie cm 
begin toteschchildrenthe Vedas snetir Vi, 
because thit is the month of Sa rasyath. 





the custom to hold.» great festival to [ara be 


Ashid Suddh 8th to 15th, and to raize prent 


| flags npon the temploa. The cowherds at this 


season drink milk and comrae super. The young ~ 
women in the small villages sport, banterin ra 
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eagh other, and boys play at godt ded.® Now 
the water in the rivers and tanks becomes clear, 
and the sky is freed from eloods; the Bowers 
of the lotaa and bdporid ure in full bloom, and 


the posts compare them in’ their similes to 


women’s lips. Becanse their husbands go-abrond 
for their livelihood al this time, and they are 
separated from them, many women arein great 


grief. Nowt people perform the drdddh of 


their deceased parents and ancestors. Now the 
rice crop ripens, and, by way of compliment, 
people send a few dara of rico and ddl to the 
Rija’s Miniter, In tho Sart Feit, when tho 
sun is in tho Sirdli nakohatra, if rain fall and 
drops of it enter the oyster’a mouth, they ba- 


come pearls.t Vowa that poople have mado, 


_ performing penance, commence in the rainy 
rcason, and last from Ashid Snddh 11th. to 
Kirtik Suddh 1th. Kartik Suddh Ist is called 
Bali Rija’a day, because on thot day Vamanji 
gave king Bali the kingdom of Pitala: there- 


fore whoever spends that day happily will have 


a prosperous twelvemonth, and whoever spends 


it unhappily will have an unhappy year (50 _ 


says the Bidvlehya Pardes): therefore on that 
day$ people dress themselves in fine olothes and 
ornamanta, eat good dinners, and go to visit their 
friends; and itis the great day for eating pdn, 
"ao that even poor people mnat have pan on that 
aa the vaiu (daughter-in-law) touches the feet 
of the ede (her mother-in-law), and the #dru 
blesses the raiw. Vishnu sleepson the sea of milk 
from Ashid Suddh ith for four months, until 
Kartik’ Suddh 11th, whon he arises. On Ashid 
Suddh 10th (the Deseré), poople go into the 
fislds to look for omens : thiw ia called simluinyhan, 
In the Serd Ritu the sAmbar and other deer 
shed their horns, and bulla are in mdet, | 
At eooh atime MularAja wet ont on his 
expedition; the dreams and tha nobat were bent ; 
tho sankhe sounded for a prosperous omen, and 
the Brihmana began to read the Vetas, When, 
after waiting the fortunate time, Molar a j fh me 
sumed his arms and mounted in hope of victory, 
the noise of musical inatroments mado known 
hia setting? fortheven to Indra. The oe that 


“ein. —'tha hochey-etick,' and 22 - 
t Bhddeapal pod oe Arh pulsed, 
T Bee Ronandot, p. 07. 

This da ja colle that le J f—-tho 
ast y is Thirant, aflren 


| Chdeana, Bhite, ip 





—* tha ball 


—eoasion went on, great waa the throng in the 


dressed inecarlet, and glitt 


shole rice and 








follownd Mutarhjn. alao came, ready to-go. to 
Sorath to slay Griharipu the Daitya, Tho 
Gor (housebold-priest) caused the worship ofthe 
horse, elephant, &e. to bo performed: the Raja 
himself worshipped. Astrologers skilled from 
their youth in jyotiahy indstea set np atakes nina 
fingers high in the sunshine, and began to moa 
sore the time todetermine the prvherta, Then the 
[tijn cansed the stickholder to advance; a line of 
soldiers stood armed at the door: the musical in- 
struments sonnied ; the Rija and his chieRains 
made presents ax religions gifls to Brihmats 
and to the recorders of fame.|| Por forty haw’ 
along the road that Mulardj atrovelled, the peo- 
ple of the neighbouring villages, the city wor en 
loft off their house-work, left their child 
crying, to come and sao the cavaloads ; tise ue 
Indra among Dovas, was Mular&janamong men 
in beanty, qualities, and strength. Aw the pro- 











city; in the press mony a pearl necklace was 
broken, many a flower scattered, and the women > 
sprinkled divhal{ on the Rija till it seemed to 

strow the ground. The nbrokon dkahal waa a 
goodomen. Other women brought flowers, fruit, 

and cocoanuts, sandal, curds, durldut-grans, load. 

ed in veasla, When the eavalonde set forth, 

there was not n iomarnfasmiscton syn. 

and her pervon anointed, leat any bad: omen 
should appear, For good nck, before the pro. 
cession started from the palace for the city-gate, 
the whole way was sprinkled with kuilu (red- 
dened) water, As thoy sot out, the horses bogan 
to neigh, from which fayourable portent every. 
ono puurdd speody success. As tho king started, 
the Gor stepped forward and marked upon his 
forehend the tilak, pronanneing the worls ' Pros- 
perity (Ealydya), prosperity.’ Safhyaa* made of 
pearls were placed beside the throne of the Raja. 
Beside him the singers anng, the servants waved 
chdinerae wud fang (etyhans) over hia head, ” 
Blessing him, the astrologers said, “ May you be 
victorious! may yon be victorious !— my your 
enemy go to’ the sonth, to the city off Yama!" 
When he mounted, the Kaja paid obsinance to 


AS From 18 tno, and 37 broken berms composed of 
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the Isht Deva. He rode upon anelephant hugo 


aa a mountain. On mounting, the Tirst objcot 
tho Rija beheld was.a jar filled with water—o 
greatomen of good. Theennuch on the Rija’s 
left hand kept erying, “In a moment will T 
throw down the housoof Grilaripn, and you 
shall with ense overthrow his castle,” As tho 
v procession pasted through the baziir, the people 
cngt flowers, lrnit, dhahat, Ke. in the way before 
the Raja. 
Mularija's deceased father, Hija, had two 
brothers, Bijo und Daudaks,* both de 
coaxed ;—thoir sone did notaerva Manlaraja.] 


Where the army of Malarija halted, trader 


"pilin their callings as in thoir-shopa in the ity, 
aod thus they pursued their wey to the river 
Jambumali, 

The Fourth Sarga, 

A servant of Graubaripu’s came where 
Mularaja was encamped on tho Jambn- 
mili river and ssid—"“O Raja, why have 
you come hither? My name is Droanisn; 
itriharipoa hag sent me to ingnire.” (He 
had come, however, of his own accord.) “ Have 
tho Hrilmans invited you, making false come 
plaints that they suffer injury? My Rija does 
harm to no one without cause: what they any 
i¢ false, What enemy lave you in this coun- 
try Fimy Kijais your fmend., Is 1 to hnnt on 
the JambomaAli rivor or in tha mountaing 
that you have come? When the Yadavans 
came to this coontry they used liquor, so there 
is no sittin using liquor in tlis land: is that 
why you have come? Or ia it becanse Hija 
Lakhs of Jurtradesa (? Jatwida) and his 
soldiers annoy yon that yon have come hither 
‘to take counsel with my prince ? Or have you 
come merely out of friendship to visit Graha- 
ripu? Ormittosee Somanitha Maha- 
, ceva, orto perform pilgrimage at Saikhoa- 


dhair in Sorath? If ony of these be the | 
* vteason, why have you brought so lone an army # | 


Hesides, you buve no quarrel with Graha- 
rip, nor can thare live who quarrel with him. 
Tsee-anger in your eyes and you make nu reply, 
[ will go and mako this known to my Tajo ob 
once,” 


The Rija answered lim—" You nre bold that | 


epeak thus in my presence : mon like you ars few 
2 among tha liquor-drinkors of 3 orath, th, What 





"8 "Voa'y Travels ia Western Eni iio P “ws 
+ Probably Sindh, or perkaya Porsian, 


—— 





friendship can I have with Griharipa, who 


annoys Brihmans and obstructs pilgrima? He 
ia worthy to be destroyed: ho carries off other 
mon's wives; he deatroya Prabhisa Tirthoa 
and plunders the country. He is rejoiced when he” 
hos slain with the sword those in ihe act of par- 
forming sacrifices, By hunting thero, he hes 
defiled the great place of pilprimage— Girona r, 
famous throurhoul the world, With such o 


*“Mlechha how can] bo friendly ? * Gola G rit ho - 
ri pn and tell him to meet mo on the borde 
of Sorath with his army.” 





Griharipo hearing this, joyfully prepared 
for buttle: the kings in allinnce with him, and 


these be had subdued, also mado ready armica 


at his command. With him were many Mew f- 
6i Bhillos, His frond Lik ha too, with | 
his urmy. The sons of Grihoaripu’s wifo 
Nili aud his other wives got ready, The war- 
riora wore iron armour, As he set forth, many 
ovil portents encountered Griharipn, and 
Peotes, Ptidchos, &e., that drink human blood, 
fullowed his army. Hts wife wrote in the Ya- 
youn languaget to her sons who dwelt af the 
Khidar river—famous in Sorath—te call 
thom othe war, Griiharipu advanced with 
hisarmy.tothe Jamboamalt river. The Sin- 
dho Rija, whose kingdom was on the shores” 
of the ooesn, brought an army and with it * 
ceenpied the south, Lakha, the Rajn of 
Rachh, sent for the joahie anit inquired of * 
them: they predicted his duath in the contliot, 
bot he set forth desiring to die in battle and 
fiitum to Svarga, Lakhi ories 'Shamo to Eun: 
whose youthfnl decds no ond has-witne 
The days of my life are counted; how shall I 
know their epan?* When Mularija haw 
the enemy Orrived he prepared iis army, 

Tho Fifth Sarqa. 

The Rija of Silaprastha, who was with 
Mulnaraja, twanged his bow: the twelve. 
kinds of mnsic began te wound. Mulardj a 
ond lis younger brother Gai g a miha, Raja 
of Gotiwidhar, with his Rovatt. 
mitro Raja, prepared for ght. With + 
Mulorija were Dhillas: thoro “were many 
Rajas with him, and, regarding Gri horipu'a 
arimny as weak, they detorminod to pive battle 
nt once, There was & Mirwad Rijat i m Mula- 
raja’ s wervioe, followed by Mirwiid's ss wearing: 


T Blyaii, the sun of Beth Bithod the antestar of estor of the 





| bouses of Jodhpur und Idur—Rda Mal, vol. Lp. 60, 
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long locks of hair om their Sas head, 
The armies discharged arrows at each olbwr ;. 
the Daityns, seizing arms in tholt hands, roared 
like thunder-clouds: of some the spears wore 
broken ; some, though covered with armour and 
boaring shields, were struck with panic aud 
tried to hide themselves, Some of the Daityus 


began to offer baliddn to Day g4 nnd the other | 
owith arrows, till at last Mulwrija strock ~ 


deities, of warlike weapons, and to worshipthem. 
To conquer their enemies, some Daityas begun 
to call on Mrityu Devi with incantations. 
Then Mularija'’s Gnjaritit warriors, who 


wore ékilfal in the use of weapons, began to dis- | 


play their expertness exceedingly. A river of the 
blood of warriors flowed; and many, abandoning 
life in so great a firtha, bocame dwellers i 
Svargn, On the sidoof Mutardiju a Raja of 
Kiagidosa fought well; RAjas from the north 
of Arbude werein Mularfija’s army, ther 
warriota were very vuliant: therefore his army 
being drawn np m the form of chalraryuha® 


, and gérudaryuia, the Abu people fought with 


the enemy on the banks of the Tnmbuam Ali 
separate from these orders of battle. The Abn 
RAja took a banner of victory: he was looked 
up to by the Rija of SrimAlut:—he of the 
Pramira race slew many warriors. ~Gr iha- 


. ripu had with himalikhof Mlechhnaa. Many 


of his army were cut to pieces: they began to 
sisume the forma of all the classea of Dhtitns. 








Mulnraja struck Griharipn from his ole 
plant wad) mace him privoner, Then did great. 
rage svize Likha, aod he rushed upon Mula- 
rijo: at length be offered to pay him o 
ransom of olephanta and horses for the release 
ofGriharipa; bob Mularijo said a cow- 
killer such as Griharipu waa not to be re- 
lowed. Molarajaand Lakhé then fought 


Likhé with « spear and slow him.t Treading 
down the Jhideja Aja, M ular dja sat hiatoot 
on lis throwt. 

The mother of Liikkhd, beholding the body of 
her son, his long moustache stirred by the 
wind, heaped curses on hisdestroyer:— By the 
spider-poison (lutd)§ may his race perish!’ 

At that time # number of men of Sorath, 
dressed ae women, taking Griharipa’s 
children with them, wont to Mulardja anil 
began to beg of him saying, “ Oar hnaband has 
mule us this present." Then they were re- 


| lensed, and from that day the people of Kachh 


wear a searf like a sarhi for the fame of Mnla- 
riija,and the 8orath people too retained o 
distinctive mark. 





co 


With great delight Mulardja went to tho ¢ 


frtha ot Prabhiss with Brihmans.. Ho wor- 
shipped the ling at Somanitha, and then 
returned home witha hundred amd cight ole. 
phants and his army- -—(To be continued.) f+/1.0 





ON De. LORINSER’S BHAGAVAD GITA AND CHRISTIAN WRITINGS, 
BY J. MUIR, D.O.L., LD. PuD., EDINITRGI. 


I. 

In the Indian Antiquary, vol. TL, pp. 283-2ih5 
(October 1879), ia a paper on the Traces of 
Christian Writings and Ideas in the Bhagavad 
Gitd, tranclated from the appendix to Dr. 
Lorinser's German version of that work, As 
the quostion whether the ideas and dottrines 
of tho Indian poem ore dorived from, or have 
beun influenced by, the New or the Old 'Testa- 
ment, i one of great interest and insportance 
in reference to the sciones of religiona, I give 
below «& translation of tho latter part of an article 
by Professor Windisch of Heidelberg on Dr. 
Lorinser'a book, which a in the Tito. 


* Bau tnd. Ant. valet. p- 276, note 
+ Bhilinila—hia tributary. 


T Lakhs ts ales add ta hare been alain 1 
Atkot. Other asrounta my ho waa slain by. 


- Biyoji at 
Mulurija’s anole; and oop slates that Dhawal W le | 


rariechee Qentralblatt for 16th October 1870, 
followed by some romarks with which Profossor 


Weber and Dr. = pe have free mo on 





Profrusar » Wine 


sonrocy s for any =F their Chai 
disch says :— 


“We hare not as yeb spoken of the object 


which the hook before wa haa properly in view, 
This is nothing less than to show that all ihe 
nobler thoughts in the Mhagarad (rita aro 
derived from Christianity, or fram the * prime 
eval revelatiut." It is imposyible here to exa- 
mine mitintely Dr. Loringer’s process of proaf, 


Sek He ste tk Like tren marine 
Fp Sesang i Be Uae 
iA et Fe fin Sin itn reward Wie 


ion = KD. Lid, —courly 200 
§ That is, * by loprony. 
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since it iv lased upon a large number of parti- 
oular passages. According to the judgment of 
the author of this notice, however, the proof . 


has not yet been adduced that in the Phagarad 


Giid we have » piece of Christinnity translated 


into the form of Indian sonecptionms. 
“To refer to at least, some poneral pointe of 


view, Dr. Lorinser’s failure to immke ose of 
Indian commentaries boas had, first of all, for 


its resnit, that he could not always apprehend the 


Indian thonghts in an Indian spirit. Secondly, | 
Dr. Lorinser has paid no attention to the proper | 


Yoga literature, and in parlicular to Poton - 
jali’s Sitray with their commentaries ; for ao 
inquiry #honld firat have boon. instituted into the 


relation in which the philugophical doctrines, 
contained in the Hhegerad (ild stand to thid 


principal work of the Yoga philozophy. Con- 


sidering its poctical charactor, the Yogardrish- 


thardmiya pies might also present many important 
points of comparizon. The immediate mtrodao- 


tion. of the Bible into the explanation of tha 
Ohagaved (iid is, therefore, at least premature, : 


Besides, the particnlar Biblical passages them- 


gelves ure with too great oontidence designated: 


by Dr. Lorinser as the soureea of the Indian 
thonght or expression. 
ho has netaally adduced eonte surprising parallel 
passages; Wut the most of the texte which he 
has cited cun eb the wimost elaim onr oonm- 
deration only after it hos been proved in 


anothor way that the Bhaydvrd Gd ond the | 
Bible stand in a near relation to exch other, | 


If the author should think to rely upon the 


multitude of the passages which he hos quoted, 


it should be recollected that a howdred uneeriain 


references prove no more than a single one of 
the same character,” Has Dr. Lorinser notiocd 
that fhe comparison of the human soul with a 


team of horses (adduced by him in p. 60, note 


59) from the Kefia Upanished, corresponds 


with remarkable axactnoes to the beautifal myth 
in Plato's Phedras? This might be regarded 
ng one of the most interesting examples of ac- 
cidental corresponidonde, 
much to be questioned whether Profexsor Weber, 
to whom the author repeatedly appeals, sharva. 
hiv conviction. For Professor Webor's cuss utn p= 
tion that Christinn teachers and doctrines are 








® This aeserticn reeulrns sla gh cadens, —Fip. 
$ fad date vol IL p 23-201. Prof. Windisch grote fain 
eooclasion tay atnungly.—Eo, 
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Ti cannet be denied that: 


ser's idpas into ons gonoral picture, Finally, 


Had he done this, ho would probably ha 
discovered that the contrary is the onae, 


much the text and the: explanation of the Bha- 


with this branch of study, The view of ahi 
jected to a closer examination than was here 


For the rewt, it is 


rived nt.an a early period in ‘Indin, and that or 


particular the worship of Krishna, and the | 
Snee relative to him, were formed ander the 
jniluence of Christianity, is very widely dif ent 
Ne, Dr, Lorinser'a conviction, according to 
which the composer of the Bhagavad Gilad must 





have learnt ot leuat the New Testament directly 
by heart. This is the conolusion at which every 


one would arrive who beliovingly reads the lists. 
put together in the Appendixt of—i, passages” 
which vury In oxpression but agree in semaw 
(60 in number); ti. paszages in which a char- 
ncteristic expression of the Now Testament oconrs 


in te diflerent sense (22); ill, passages in which 


fense and expression correspond (16), Even | 


the ideas of the Charch Fathers are supposed 
not to have been unkuowas to the poet (see, ge 
i 82, note 56; p, 179, note 6; p, 207, note 
87, de.t Sommuch the mors eUrprising is ) 
therefore, when Dr, Lorinser himself (p,. ati 
note 54) finds it necessary to refer to the sharp: 
contrast in which Christianity and the Indian 
conceptions stand to each other in regard to 
the dovtrine of the human -soal, and when. 


he further (p. 117, note 14) cannot ayoid” 
| asorihing to the poet on aequnintance, though: 


® very defective, ucquaintance, with Christi- 
amily. It ia impossible to combing Dr. Thorins- 


aa regards the thoughts in which Dr. Lorinser’ 
perecives traces of the ‘primmval revelation” 
or ‘primeval tradition’ (see, a. qi pp. 45) 12, 
231, 250), he whonld firat havo investigated 
whether they enn be pointed out in the fk 


“The book befors un plainly shows how 


gauad Glté gtand in need of a thorongh rovi- 
sion on the part of scholars who are 





Dr, Lorinser is a representative must be anb- 


practicabls.”’ 
In tho preceding notice roforonde i ii made to 





the opinions of Prof. Weber on the’ infloenoe 
exercised) by Christianity upon Indian religi 
idee: T am indebted te Prof. Webue. isle: 
whom I lave communicated on the Aah of 





finds Ant me, p. Sey. 
5 Cont, at mn an = 


+ 
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Dr. Lorinser’s book, for an indication of his 
views regarding it. He refers me to a brief 
mention of the work in question in a rote 
to an article republished in his Indische Streifen, 
vol. I. p. 288, where he speaks of Dr. Lorinser’s 
remarkable endeavour to point out in the Bha- 
gavad Giid coincidences with and references to 
(Anklange und Bezietrungen) the New Testa- 
ment, and states that although he regards this 
attempt of Dr. Lorinser’s to be overdone, he is 
not in principle opposed to the idea which that 
writer maintains, but regards it as fully entitled 
to a fair consideration, as the date of the Bha- 
gavad Gild is not at all settled, and therefore 
presents no obstacle to the assumption of Chris- 
tian influences, if these can be otherwise proved. 
He adds that he regards Wilson’s theory that 
the bhalti of the later Hindn sects is essentially 
a Christian doctrine, as according well with all 
that we know already aboutthe Syetadyipa, 
the Krishnajanmishtami, &. As re- 
gards the age of the Mahdbhdrata, Prof. Weber 
thinks that it should be borne in mind that in 
the very passages which treat of the war be- 
tween the Kauravasand Pandavas, and 
which therefore appear to be the oldest parts of 
that vast epic collection, not only is direct men- 
tion made of the Yavanas, Sakas, Pah- 
lavas, and the wars with them (see Prof. 


Wilson's Academical Prelections on Indian Lite- 


rature, p. 178), but further that the Yava- 
nidhipa Bhagadatta appears there as an 
old friend of the father of Yudhishthira 
(see Indische Studien, V. 152). He concludes 


that all these passages must be posterior to 


Alexander the Great, and still continues to 
regard his calculation that this most original 
part of the poem was written between the time 
of Alexander and that of Dio Chrysostom (see 
Ac. Prel. p. 176) as the most probable. 

I am not aware in which, if in any, of his 
writings Professor Wilson may have expressed 
the opinion that the Indian tenet of bhakti is 
essentially Christian. I find no express state- 
ment to this effectin his Sketch of the Religious 
Sects of the Hindus, though he there says that 
“the doctrine of the efficacy of bhakti seems to 
have been an important innovation upon the 
primitive system of the Hindu religion.” 


On the same general subject Dr. Béhtlingk © 


has favoured me with the following expression 


of his opinion. He writes: “ Neither in the | 
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Mahdbhdrata nor im later writers have I found 


any utterances of moral or religious import 


| which could with any probability be referred 


back to any foreign source. In this department 
the Indians have themselves reflected so much, 
and presented their thoughts in sich elegant 
forms, that with their riches they might easily 
supply the rest of the world. The ethics and 
the religion of different peoples are not so 
different from one another that here and there 
coincidences should not be expected to be found 
between them. The line of the Katha Upa- 
nishad,—sasyam iva martyah pachyate sasyam 
ivdjadyate punah” (like corn a mortal ripens, like 
corn he is produced again) *‘ sounds as if from the 
New Testament, but is not therefore borrowed.” 

I should be glad to find that this subject 
attracted the attention of any correspondents 
whose previous studies have qualified them to 
discuss and élucidate it. | 

Edinburgh, November 5th, 1874. 

Il. 

Dr. Lorinser considers that many of the ideas 
and expressions of the Bhagavad Gitd are de- 
rived from Christianity. 


There is, no doubt, a general resemblance — 


between the manner in which Krishna asserts 
his own divine nature, enjoins devotion to his 
person, and sets forth the blessings which will 
result to his yotaries from such worship, on the 
one hand, and, on the other, the stram im 
which the founder of Christianity is represented 
in the Gospels, and especially in the fourth, as 
speaking of himself and his claims, and the 
redemption which will follow on their faithful 


recognition. At the same time, the Bhagavad 


Gité contains much that is exclusively Indian 


in its character, and which finds no counter- 
part in the New Testament doctrine. A few of 


the texts in the Indian poem also present a 
resemblance more or less close to some in the 
Bible. Perhaps the most striking is the decla- 
ration of the Bhagavad Gild, ix. 29, “ They who 
devoutly worship me are in me, and I in them,” 
as compared with Join vi. 56, “He that eateth 
my flesh and drinketh my blood dwelleth in me, 
and Linhim.” But it will be observed that the 
condition of oneness with the speaker is different 


in each case; and thatitis that oneness with him 


only that is common to the two texts. (See, how- 
ever, John xvii. 21-23, where the same reference 
to the condition of the oneness is not found.) 
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In the Rigveda some passages occur which 
in part convey the same or a similar idea. 
Thus in ii. 11. 12, it is said: tve Indra apy 
abhiima vipréh, “O Indra, we sages have been 
in thee;” andin x. 142.1, Ayam Agne jarita 


ive abhiid api sahasah sino nahy anyad asty 
dpyam, “This worshipper, O Agni, hath been | 
in thee: O son of strength, he has no other | 


kinship ;” and in viii. 47, 8, Yushme devdh apt 
smast yudhyantah iva varmasu, “ We, O gods, 


are in you as if fighting in coats of mail."’ Prof. — 


Roth assigns to the words api smasi in the last 
passage the sense of ‘being in any thing,” 
being closely connected with. To the similar 
phrases apy abluima and abhid api in the other 
two texts he ascribes the ‘sense of “having a 


share in,’ which is, no doubt, the meaning in | 


some passages where the compound verb occurs. 
In any case close connection is intended. And 
in viii. 81. 32, the worshipper says to Indra, 
vam asmakam tava smasi, ‘thou art ours, and 
we thine.”’ 

The following are some instances in which I 
think Dr. Lorinser’s renderings are erroneous:— 

Ind. Ant. yol. II. p. 288: “He is far from 
darkness” (viii. 9). 

p. 289: “Light of lights, far from darkness 
is his name” (xiii. 17). 

“‘ God is light, and in him is no darkness at all” 
(1 John i. 5). 
The words here translated “ far from darkness” 
(tamasah parastat) would be better rendered by 
‘beyond the darkness.”” They are not peculiar 


to this passage, but occur also in the Munda | 


Upanishad, ii. 2. 6, and Mahdbhérata, vy. 1712. 
The words famasas pari, meaning ‘‘ above, or 


beyond, the darkness,” occur also in Rigveda | 


i. 50.10: “Gazing towards the upper light 
beyond the darkness, we have ascended to the 
highest luminary, Sirya, a god among the 
gods.” In the line of the Bhagavad Gitd, the 
words tamasah parastét are immediately pre- 
ceded by dditya-varnam,” “the sun-coloured,” 
‘‘ beyond the darkness.’” The Indian writer had 
thus no need to borrow this epithet from the 
Bible. It may be remarked, besides, that the 
verse viii. 9 contains many other epithets of 
Krishna as the supreme deity. 

p. 291: 
gaged in work, unwearied . .. . these worlds 
would perish if I did not work my work’ (iii, 
23, 24). 


| Sishtalokith, &e.: “ 


“But if I were not constantly en- | 





“My Father worketh hitherto, and I work” 
(John v. 17). 

This is quoted as one of the “ passages which 
contain a characteristic expression of the New 
Testament with a different application ;’’ but as 
the author translates it the application seems 
to be nearly the same, as he renders the words 
utsideyur ime lokdh, “these worlds would 
perish,” or “would sink” (versinken) ; whereas 
the whole context (vv. 21ff.) points to the in- 
fluence exercised by the example of an eminent 
man on the people around him, and leads to 
the conclusion that the words should be render- 
ed “‘these men would be discouraged,” or led 
into error, if I did not perform good works as 
an example for their imitation. In Rimanuja’s 
commentary the words are paraphrased sarve 
all good people.” The senti- 
ment expressed in v. 21 is also to be found in 
Réméyana ii. 109. 9 (Bombay ed.). 

p. 291: “I who am the highest way” (vii. 18). 

“Tam the way...No man cometh unto the 
Father but by me.” (John xiv. 6.) 

“Tam the way” (John xiv. 6). 
and the last” (Rev. 1. 17). 

p. 292: ‘* Dead in me” (x. 9). 

“Ye are dead, and your life 1s hid with Christ 
in God” (Col, iii. 3). 

The phrase here rendered “ dead in me” is 
mad-gata-préndh. Itis explained by Raminuja 
as mad-qata-jivitdh | mayd vind dtma-dhdranam 
alabhamdndh ity arthah| “ Havimg your life 
gone tome, The sense is, not ee & sup- 
port for your soul or self without me.” The 
participle gata, followed by préna (gata-praina) 
undoubtedly means ‘‘dead,” i.e. one whose 
breath is gone, just as galdsu (i.e. gata-+asu) does. 
eid with a word preceding it gata means “ gone 
to; ” thus Arid-gata means ‘ gone to, or abiding 
in, the heart.’’ The compound before us there- 
fore signifies “ whose breath rests in, or depends 
on,me.” Itis preceded by mach chitttéh, “having 
your hearts inme.” Lorinser quotes Mr, Cock- 
burn Thomson as supporting the sense he gives, 
but it is not adopted by Schlegel or Burnonf. 

p. 293: “Iam the way, beginning, and end’’ 
ix. “18; (the German of the two last words should 


Lam the first 


| be rendered “origin and dissolution).”’ 


The word here translated “‘ way’’ is in both 
passages gali. This I regard asincorrect. Gati 
means ‘‘ going,” and so, no doubt, stands for 
“path,” but bere, as in many other passages 
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of the Indian writings, it cerininly signifies “the 
place reached iby yom,” “resort,” “ refnge.”” 
Rim,noja. explains gaii in the second passago 
ths : gati—Sakra-loka-prabhriti prépyaathd- 


non, te. “the abode which is to by attained in | 


(ur by) the heaven of Indra.” 

lt is further bo be observed that whilst Jesus 
designates himsvlf as “the way, tho truth, and 
the life," Krtahna, in one of the yurses reforred 
to, calls himself only the “unequalled abode or 
resort :"" and in the other “the resort, the eus- 


tniner, the Jord, the witness, the abode, the | 


refuge, the friend, the source, the dissolution, the 


stay, the receptacle, the undecaying seed ;" #0 
that, in any case, the resemblance would be bot 
partiol, while some of the ideas inthe Hhagovad 


Gié ore foreign to the Now Toetament, Most 
of the verses cited from that poem by Dr, Lo- 
ringer os parallel to texte in the Bible appeur to 


mo ciither te exhibit no very olose resemblance 


to the lntier, or to be auch a8 might natorally 
have occurred to the Indian writer, and to offer 
therefore only an accidental similarity. Dr. 
Lorinser considers (sec the note in Jad, Ant. val. 
IL. p. 286, and-in p. 56 of the German original) 
that two Sanskrit words denoting faithful and 
reverential roliginns devotion (sraddhé and 
bhakte), which often occur in the Bhaganad 
Gild, do nob convey original Indian conceptions, 
but are borrowed from Christummity. 





or may not be trae of bhakti; but dradhd 
varied) ta dein evnn ti) ales hyseaallan tha 
Einceda in the senso of belief in the oxiat- 
ence ond action of o Deity, st lenst, if not nleo 





of devotion to his service, In pp. 1094. of the 


fifth volume of my Original Sanskrii Tesla o 
number of passages mre cited and translated 
in which the word oceurs, together with # great 


| vuriety of other expressions, in which the wor- 


shipper’s trost in und. affectionate regard for 
the god Indra are indicated, He is called 
friend and brother; his friendship and gnidance 
Ato:gala 40: bé uirecty Ne Se: bpokent oftae:ty that) 

and the most fatherly of fathers, and ns being 
both a father and a mother; he is the helperof 
the poor, and hase love for mortals. In other 
ancient compositions, there may be found (inter- 
mingled no doubt with many ideas of a dif- 
ferent and much lesa elevated character) the 
most lofty conceptions of the power, ommi- 

acionoo, and righteousness of the same god, or of 
other deities —conoceptions which, I apprehend | 

are quite sufficient to show thot, howover the 
question regarding the introduction of Christian 


later times may be determined, the people of 
Hindustin were not defloient in igh and de- 





De. BUHLER ON THE CELEBRATED BHANDAR OF SANSKRIT MSS. AT 
JESSALMIR. 
Tranatated from the Transactions of the Berlin Academy, March 1874, 
BY SHANKAR PANDURANG PANDIT, MA. DEPUTY COLLECTOR, SURAT. 


Prof. Weber presented short letter from 
Prof. G. Bihler, dated Bikanir, 14th February, 
on tho subject of the collection of MSS. m the 
Temple-Library in Jcaeclmir. ¢ 


. InJeseal mir, which wos founded abont tho 
“middle of the twelfth century, after the destruc- 


tion of Lodorya, the old espital of the Bhat 
ti RAjptite, there ia o large colony of Jains. 
According to tradition the forefithers of these 
people came from Lodorya along with the 
Rijptits; and from thence brought with them 
to Jesual mira most holy image of Paras - 
niith (Pdreandtia). For this image a temple 
wna bolt im the fiftoonth century under the pon- 


= Part of this article ix a reprint from pay writ af 
pol aon te the nuthor'e Metigiunna - enti. 
freely trouslalad from Inds | Vrtera (pamps. 


tificate of Jina Bhadrastri, to which warn 
gmdunally addod six other temples dedicated to 
different UYrthenkerss. Through this temple 


and tho wealth of the Jain community, which 


hus sproad ita trade mad banking business over 
the whole of Rajpiitina, Milva, and Central 
India, Jessa) mir hus obtained a bigh fame as 
one of the principal seata of the Juin faith. 
Especially, however, is the renown of the Bhin- 
dir or Library everywhere celebrated, which, 
according to tho statementa of the Gujaratis, 
surpasses sll similar BLandira inthe world. It 
was therefore ona of the chief objects of my 
journey to obtain admittance to this Bhindiir, 

sae EE SSE 
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anil to main its RESET scocaniblo to science. 
After some trouble I snceceded in solving the 





mystery, and it turnsont that the magnitude of 
the Bluindir has been very mach exaurerated, 


but its contenta are nevertheless of great value. 
According to an old list, which was prepared 
abont 90 yearaaro by a Yati, the /rihajjuina- 
kuia oontained then 422 different works. If 
ia clear, however, from what I observed, that 
the list ia made with great carelessness, and 
(he number of books which existed ab that timo 
amounted to from 450) to 460. These M55. ore 
mostly written on palmyra leaves, and go bark 
to u very ancient date. At present there is only 
a remnant of what was at one time a aplendid 
collection. 
40 pothia or bundles of well-preserved palmyra 
MSS., a very great mass of loose and broken 
_ pulmyra leaves, four or five amall boxne full of 

paper MSS., and a few dozen bundles of paper 
leaves torn and disordered, The completely 
preserved palmyrn MSS. which are all written 
with o pon, not with a stylus, contain very few 
Jain works. Of these there are only a Diar- 

motlaravritti, a KamaleHlafarka, a Pratyelabud- 
fhacharita, a Viseshdvatyaka, and a few frag. 
menis of Sitms, as well a5 o great part of 
Hemachaodra'’s grmmor (Adhy. 1—v.), 
and a commentary on the nekiriiesengraha, 
which, like the commentaries on ulmost all the 
works of Hemachandra, is composed by 
the author himeelf. The tithe of the latter 
work is Awekdrthakairararakeumudl, Ite diseoy- 
ery is 80 far important ns the genuineness of 
the anehdrfhakoia, hitherto donbted, is therahy 
placed beyond question, 

The remaining palmyra MSS. contnin Rrah- 
manieal booka belonging to the Kieya-, Alay. 
kive-, Nydya-, and Chhendas-téstras. Of the 
great Kiéyyos there are the Raghuvaiide as wall 
as the Naishodhiya, the latter of which hog also 
an old and very rare Ald by Vidyidhourg, 
(Conf. also Catalogue of Sonelyit MSS. from 
Guard, No. TL p. 00, No. 124.) Then thers 
is nleo a Bhatfikdeya with the Ad of Ja ya- 
mofgala.* 


worka: the Vikraménkecharita by Nilhona 
or Vilhaga, the Geudavadhasira by U pone 








* [eo thie the name of ite author } it to be ‘observed 
thet many of the commentators of ‘the Roghwimdulg acai 
commentary tader the nome of Juyamaneald and ity 
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The Bhindir still contains about | 
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Trae Haripiala, thie Chalropbeihdvye by 
Bhatts Lakshmidhara. Among ‘these 
the Vikruménfacharita is of the grestest im- 
portance. Itis a historical work, that gives 
the history of Somesvara I, surnamed 
Ahavramalla, Somesvara IL ur Bhu- 
vansikamalla,t and of Vikrama dit. 
yadeva,sumamed Tribhuvanama IIa.t 
All the three are well known to have reigned in 
the 11th century at Kalyiinokatakainthe 
Dekhan, and to have bolonged-to the family of 
the  hilukyas, commonly known as So- 
lankis. Bilhana also relates his own 
history at pretty considerable length, ond says 
tint Vikramidityode va made him his 
Vidyipati. He wrote the work, as it appears, 
in his old age, bot still under the reign of 
Vikramiditya, and consequently gives 
only a part of the history of that prince. The 
work is divided into 18 sargas, and contains: 
246 dlokas, Bilhana hus taken the Raghy- 


tala for his model, and changes kis matre in 
almost every rorya. 


He sxys that he writes in 
the Vaidarbha style, but he uses very high lan- 
gumce. His hyperboles greatly mar the offset 
of hia poetry. Nevertheless there ara some pas- 
sages that are really poetic and correspond to 
our tastes. Besides acconntaof Vikrama’s 
many warlike expeditions, already known to 
us through many imsoriptions, there ure many 


| other notices thatare highly interesting. Thns 


we learn that Somedvara IL. wae the elder 
brother of Vikrama,and was dethroned by 
the latter. Bilbane desnhec 8 Ginekgaie 
fe i madman, who bore a deadly hatred to- 
wards his more (alented brother, and who, after 
his flight from Ealy ano, sought to destroy 
him. Jt was with difficulty, and only at the 
express command of the family god Siva, that 
Vikrama resolved to fight against his ‘bro- 
ther. In the battle he wos victorions, ond he 
took Romeéyora prisoner, Another inter. 


esting passage ia the deseription of a Srayam- 


vord, which was held by the danghter of the 
Rarahitapati, and in which she chose 


| Vikramonsherconsort. Bilhnnn, while 
Besides we found the following larger now | sip 


duseribing his own history, regrets that he should 
not have been able to visit Bhojaof Dhara, 
The liberality of Bhoja ond Munja ig 





author inider Dink na J» aul 
* See Ind. Awe. rol, Tema deal Okie are. 


T Thad. pp, 81-53, 1584 mot Bie noa—Eo | 
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Ss While T refer to Hhoja, it may bo 
meutioned that we hayo reevived from ao Brah- 
man a Karena of Bhoja which ix dated in thu 
Saka year 904 (ap. 1042), ax alao that the Jes- 
salmir Bhindir contams a fragment of a ro- 
mance by the great Pramara prince, entitled 
Sringdramanjarikathdnaka. 

As the Vikramindacharita appeared to he go 

very important, L resolved to copy it myself; and 

this undertaking, as well as a full revision of it, 
waa finished in seven days, throuh the friend- 
ly assistance of Dr. Jacobi, my companion," 
Tho MS. is excellent, corrected throughout, and 
annotated. Tt hears no date, but according to 
a subscription it was purchased in Sathvat 1645 
throngh Khetmall and Jejhsingh. 

The Gawdacadhasdra ino Priikrit poem of 
considerable extent; it colebrates a king Yaso- 
vyorman,. The MS. contains also o com- 
mentary and a Sanskrit ChAdyd. The work i 
not divided into sargas, but into Eulabas, 

The Chakropdpikéeya, which eclobrates Vish- 
nu, ia not of preat length, and probably dates 
from the 11th oentury. 

The Bhindicr further contains fonr nitakas, 
viz. the Prabodhachan ya, the Mudrdrih- 
ahaaa, the Fouteamhd ian the dnarphariohava, 
the last of which isfarnished with a commentary. 


The prowa works are represented by Sa ban- 
dhu’s Pisrpodatti. 





The Alankdra is represented by very im-— 


portant Werke. Of works that are already 
known there is Dandin's Kéeydderia in o 
copy dated Somhvat 1161 (a.p,1105). There is 
also the Aaryaprakiéa of Mammata, with a 
commentary by Somedé vara which T believe 
ia now. Besides thorn ia the Udbhatdlanhira, 


the Alankdraddelra of Vamandcharya and | 








on Alankéradarpone (134 itokas) in. Prikrit. 
The first three authors ure cited by Mammata. 
A MB, of the (dbhafdtuakdra is dated Sativat 
1160 (a.p, 1104), tha oldest MS. of the collec- 
tion. For Chiandah, there is, besides Hema- 
chandra’s Chhandinuiteana, Jayadeva's 
loug-sourht work with u fib by Harshafe. Tho 
nydvo-Works are nUMerows and mostly new. A 


gomplete copy of the Kondali is interosting, 


Tho Sankhya philosophy is repretented by the 
Antruddhabhdakya, the Saptati, and the Tattra. 
Kesuerrenecli, 

Among the paper MSS. is a very beautifal 
collection of the Jnina Stitras from the 
15th century. It conteinn, little that is new, at 
least to me. 

Tho chief value of the Library lies in the 
palmyra MSS., the newtness ond the high 
antiquity of which make it moat desirable that 


call the known works should be ancnrately 


collated through Fandlits. All these MS5., 
with the exception of the Neghuvdie, belong 
to the 12th and 13th centuries. 

From Bikanirt 1 have brought with me an 


almost complete Nétyaddatra of Bharata, the 


Setubandha, the complete commentary on the 
Satapatha Brdhmana, the Pratiidkhya of the 
Atharvaceda, together with a kindred Penche- 
pefulikd and abont m Goer Ouber-nnsslaess I 
have besides made o Very somatcern ble e purchase 
of Jains MSS. Bhutnir bas given very little. 
The beautiful palmyra MSS. which Conning- 
ham mentions were absolntely untmcenble. For 
chess I have found a new work, the mana- _ 
solldva of the Chiilukya prince Somadeva, 
which deseribest all the pleasures of Indian 
princes, and chess among them. 
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EXAEFE- WORSIL, 

At this place, a large. village in the part of 
Kithiiwid under Dhatdhuka, ia o think of 
Charmélin, aloe mame for the Niga. Is woe 
not here whenjl encamped at this village last your. 
1 am told the history of it is aa follows ; — 

A woman in tho neighbouring village of Alu 


mortally wounded o cobra, and then. for fear of | 








* Vide vol, TLL. pp. 80, 20, 
+ Addest Wie during the sxre a correction of the press fram 8 znore 


rect lother, 





the DhAfdhal Kathis (whoar the worship- 


peri in particular of the cobra, the other branches 


| preferring the Sun), got him conveyed on a cot to 


a fleld outaide Khas, whore he was found by the 
poopla in n dying tate, bat with hopes of re- 
viving him they carried him to the place whern 
the shrine now ix, and wprem? sand for him, ani 
put a canopy over him to ehield him from the eu 
a 


Tt To the gl ve teh Saat MSR, of vd the Heya ban 


ea ou 
Biblioth. ter, pp. FEAT thn chapter chan 
thars,—W uber 
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But in = days he diod, Then they bethought: i 


themeelres of worshipping him, But others ob 
jected thet unless he rote from the dead he 
could not be held to be o god to be worshipped. 
So they waited and were duly rewarded. For, 
they tell me, from no hole bard by came fortha 
fine wige exactly Hike the decesged, and when it 


woe wud he must have m consort, two mépone 


followed -him ont in succession, Then they began 
to collect money to build the present slirinc, 
which is still unfinishwl, not having a rool over 


it. It resembles ao wide equat chimney, and con- | 
tains, besides « live cobrn wrapped in a blue cloth, | 


a réed-danbed stone said to resemble the hood of s 


cobra, which appears to be the actual object of : 


worthis, and mn small pan for firo. This innor 
shrine is hoing encircled by four stone walls which 
are at prevent only breast-high. On ite sonth- 


weet corner was lying an earthen represvutution 
of the hood, coloured red, and mich moro like’ 
the original than the stone in the inner shrine, 


This shrine, though new, appears to be of great 
virtue, to judge from the number of strings which 
ure hung on « horizontal rod above it, being—lika 


a large leap of oocoannts in ane corner—thn votive | 


offerings of pervons who, have been cored of sume 


proauin, not necessarily snake-hite, on vowing to visit: 


the shrine, and tying ont of these strings round 
the place affected in token thereof. 
CC. E. G. Ceawronn. 
Camp, Khas, tlet Jienuary 1875. 





EALIDASA AND SHI HARSHA. 

In my orticleon RAlidiea, Sri Harsha, 
and Chand (fre. zag vol, TIT. p, #1), 1 referred 
toa verse quoted by Sri Hareha from KAli- 
daaa,and inferred from it the ohronological 
priority of the latter to the former. With regard 


to this, Mr. B. Niciyngs Tynngir, writing from | 
Shimoga, hasbeen kind enough to draw my uiten-- 
tion, in a private Ictier, bo the circumstang |. 


mentioned by Pandit Livar Chandra Vidyledear, in 
his Saudyil Language and Lileratore, that the 
following lines, whieh occur in the Kuiudra Some 


hava of KGlidfes, aleo oceur in the Siva J ‘urd 


afreena® frit ad Geared TET Meza 
waveqieas wa wey sa: |) Aumndire,, 16, G1, 
THT firma ta area || Awouira, 11.23, 
apa Had ad Gye |) Kwiutre, IL 55. 


Mr, Nariyana [yangér atates that these lines cecup | 


in the ith chapter of the Uttara Khana of the 
Siva Purdna. 

© ae in Mr. B.S, Vyneypiir’s letter. Gur Gopler: of tho 
Kumdva have FERS 

Pandit Vidylelgar eeoms from this to maintain tha) 


T have not soon Pandit Vidydstgar’s Tiseoure 
which is in Bengali. But Mr. Niriyona [yang 
ins kindly sent me s saichaios ofits Yeoh Ca : 

marks on these coincidences. He appears to hold 
that the Sire Purdya probubly borrowel these 
lines from Kalidisa, and not vies worm. He bases 
this opinion principally on the style of the lines, 
as compared with other parts of the Purdua, He 
adds ulvo:” T conceive thot » considerably portion 
of what are known by tha name of Pordaar are 





not old (prdcltae), Unless, therefore, implicit cons 


fidence can be pluced on the Purdue, it is dificult 
to holieve that the Stra Zuedea is older than Vi- 
kramilitya’s} time.” And he proceeds to point 
cut further that stanza #0 of the fourth. canto ea 
Aiumira Sonihovs also ooeurs i the Yo, TE 
tha. 

ow in the disenssion of the questions to which 
these coincidences give rise, it would ba of im- 
portance to know the context in which the lines 
quoted occur in the Sica Pwrdna, Es yisit 





80 with regard to the last two lines ; bein sehen 


them wo have only ono half ofa stanza, ond what 
the other i in the Siva Purdia does not appear 
Hut having obtained a eopy of this Siva Purdna, 1 
am in @ position to poimt to another eirenmstance 
of moment in the inquiry. Not ono of the lines 
above quoted is to be found im this copy, —which 
belongs to the library of the Bombay Branch af | 
the Royal Asiatic Society. Unluckily, I hove us 
yet failed to procureanother copy, Tut the shzence 
Srdierelaiiiy even in this one iv enough to cast 
supicion on their ponuineness, Lt-will be observed, 
too, frum the extracts to ‘be given presently, tht, 
this copy contains lines | ling do some of | 
those quoted above, und to the same effect. And 
this affords soma gunrantee that the other lines 
have not been omitted in this copy by inadvertence 
or the like, 

The luv line of the Sth chapter of the Siva 
Pura, which, if any, ought to contain the lines 
above sot ont, saye [7 aye fafa Heer eT 
Gyat: and the 10th chapter opens thoy =— 


a 4 rer apr ET aret apa: 1 

| RA eT Tar eet |) 

|| ATI ser Hey Cape: iI 

N ERaH wel TT: Fe cet ara : 
aae ehreaere ate ered stare 

| ae ser aT te: |) 

Se rT: ert Fen | 


Kilidien flourished in the time of VikramAditya. 


He Fide ph lang rein tad fg the following lines stage. 











za aa Masae fever eat = fer, 
I TC MIE: apt HART 
Nec e Cie G le ClRECCEGa 
yaar eee Seay ear Thee FT 
Tt will be observed that the lines under disuus 
sion must ovcur, if anywhore, somewhere between 
the fitst and the last of the lines hure given, That 
they do not occur there, nor indeed in the whole 
of the section of the Sicu Purdie treating af the 
story of the Demon Trai. It will be obaerved, 
too, that tha last line of those just cited CE PTERAeN 
identically tho game idea aa that contained in the 
line from Audra DL. 56. Ii we look to other 
parts of this chapter, we find that while there are 
no lines identical with any in the Ahandya Scun- 
bhava, there urcseveral ¢ 
other words, Thus compare the following — 
Sica Purdya. , 
eae wee: eT: TART || 
| vets ane CE A TT Way FI 
Kumdra Sambhava. 
1 Tat Ta aery = |] 
Fae BEE FI 
And these others, where the point i iv brought ent 
in an oxactly similar way an both. rate ok if 
the Siva Purdat :— 
yy srerat worn aalet WaT eT Ne 1 
And Indra replies :— 
yp arard qaaiite aeart afd oer | 
Now in the Kwndra Sambhuacst, too, Fama mye 
Wat erent Prarcart *efegta ie ort wP TAA 
And then Indra answerd }— 
Warean arnt Parga Aral Te TTT 
Examples of this description might be nyultiptied, 
bot these are enongh for the present purpose. 





Unfortunately Lam onuble to company another 


copy of tha Pariwa with this oue, bat it im an 


old MS, bearing a dato which 44 unluckily not | 
quite cloar, hat which, T think, is movt prrobalsly: 


Sarhvul 1716, and which, “iE correct, would make 
it more than two centuries oli. 


Tho result is thal when, in the paper allnded to 
above, T spoke of Sel Hardhe aa qnoting the line 


fraraitaisey ord eaprerevay from Kalidden, I 


id not aay anything that need yet be withdrawn. | 


For it ia at lenol questionable whether that line 
does really ooour in the penning text of the Sina 
Purdaa. IT may ada thot ns to this line in parti- 
ctilar, the evidenow at ‘proeent uvailabie ia wLronger 
than that aa to the other Ines cited nt the begin- 
ning of thia paper, | ae" 





aing similar ideas in | 


to the little finger, on cither hand indiife 


eenuso, oftor Kfilidiza whose namo foll to the 
little finger na being tho name of the. rem 


of tho toft hand first, ia 
| pexb Singer, apd s0 on to the thusn and then with 


ee FINGELE. >, 
To the Editor of the Indian Autiquary.!* 
Srm,—In o paper prepared for tho London 


| International Cougrosa of Oriantaliste of 1874, 
Professor Huntley puinted out that "in every 


one of the ton Turanian languages—from Fine 
land in. the. west to Manchnris, the northern 
portion of the Chincse Empire, in the cast,—the 
ring-finger ia known ws the gluger without a name; 
and tho Pull Mall Hodged further points ont that in 
the Dravidian Innyuages the word for thie finger in 
onw of annilar meaning, vis. * awd’ He wamelene 


thing, adopted from the Sanekrit and derived 





from ‘ndwon," ao woe, with the rit tive, * a 
proficed. No tenable explanation hay as yet been 
aipceted aa bo the reason: for «nol a term | Palle 
applied to the ring-finger, 

The following verse ou the subject—one af those 
traditionary verses which, like that which ent- 
morutes the names of the * nina gems” of literature — 





who tlourizhed at the court of the emperor Vikra- 


miditya, are known to all bot cannot be traceil to 
an anthentic wource,—in current sinong the Pat- 
dita of this part of the'conntry,_ 
Tho littls finger ia called In Sanskrit * kanish- 
{kiki Ono nime in Sanskrit for dhu aateigien 
i Fy is 
‘upakawiahthiled,' andthe yersein question inalwogy 
quoted as purporting to furnish the required expla ~ 
nation as to how the term: amedmited” cane tobe’ 
substituted for and ] ups ih hee," 
It in almost noediens to point gab ‘that the eon- 
struction of the verse itself shows that this is not 
tho cade; for, the enumerutor of the poots did not 
give the namo of * ‘ondmikd’ to the ring-foger 











Lest of 
all pocts, thero was no poet whose name was 
worthy to be mentioned and to be allotted to the. 
next finger; but, in consequence of hia ao being 
enable to allob the name of. a poet to the ring: 
flower, te nameol mudmidd,’ which had previoudy 
heen given to thas finger, thereupon became « 
term poreoaeed af a vignificant morarag, 

‘The verse, however, 4 of interest. ay showing 





that long ago curiosity was felt by the natives of 


this country as to the explanation of the name of 

“the fingror withont a name,” 

To understand the verse, the native method of 
counting an the fingers ‘musi bo borne in mind. 
The hands aro bold up with the palma towards 
the faeo, and the little finger, uenally i if not always. 
ont down, then the 


way i 





th ib hand in sitpilae | 
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“When formerly the pocta were being cnu- 
meratod, Kilidisn was mada to preaide over the 
little finger ; and, becwuse, even In tho present day 
there is no poet equal to him, the (uame of) 
‘onimika’ became possessed of a significant 
Ticaning,” 

In Professor Monier Williams’ Sanakrif Die- 
fionary ‘andmikd,’ the ring-finger, ia given ua o 
derivative from ‘nieuwe,’ a udma. Rearing in mind, 
however, the peculimr difficulty, alluded to in the 
extract referred to above, of bending the third 
finger of either hond, I would submit for consi- 
deration the possibility of the etymology being 
rather" nfimcke, fom, ndieed," with the negative 


*a.' from ‘nam,’ bend, like ‘kdraka, kdrikd,’ from | 
‘hri;" pdehoka, pdehikd,’ from ' pach ;" *ddyaka, | 


diayikd,’ from ‘dd ;" &. A Vedio word * andimen,’ 
unbending, is given in the dictionary. 
J, Ff. Feet, Ba, C.8, 
Camp Miraj, drd Feb. 1876. 





THR GURKIAS. 

The Gorkhé is of Tibetan origin, but his pure 
Tatar blood has mingled with that of Hindu 
colonists, who helped to found principalities in 
Nepal under Rajput chiefs. One of these was 
Garkhi, an insignificant State lying weap of the 
Trigul-Gafigd, In 1765 Prithi Narkyan, the then 
ruler of this amall territory, began to supply his 
retainers with European firearms, and to drill them 
after the English fashion. Prithi soo proved a 
formidable antagonist to the neighbouring princes 


of Kitmanda, Lilitapatan, and Bhatgaon, in Nepll — 


Proper. Hoe ultimately overpowered them, and 
the year 1767 saw him master of the whole 
country, whose tihabitants received the dezigny- 
tion of ther congquercora. The latter sadvunced 
rapidly westward, till, twenty-three yours later, 
the full of Almora made them masters ofall the 
districts esst of the Himgailgd. To nse an Orion. 
taliam, a rock soon appeared in this river of anoceys, 


the Emperor of China, in hiv capacity of defender | 


ofthe Buddhist faith, sending seventy thousand 
rion into Nepil to avenge the plundcring of the 
sacred Lama's temples, The Chinese marched up 
to the very gates of Kiitmandu, and its defondors 
were glad to got rid of ther Mongol visitorg by 
paying a tribute to Pekin, besides disgorging 
plunder, Garhwil, however, still belonged to the 
beaten Nepalese, and in 180% the Din aleoacknow. 
lodged their supremacy. The famous earthquake 
of that year, valgarly regarded na announcing the 
Britwh advent in the Upper Doib, was also conki. 
dered as heralding the Gurkha conguest, Colonel 





| Barn marching into Sahfranpar only a few days 


before the mon of Katmandu occupied Dehra. At 
first tho Gurkhda roled with» rod of iron, and 
the once fertile Din seemed likely soon to become 
6 wilderness, the inhabitants emigrating, and onl- 
tivation disuppearmg repidly, An improvement, 
howerer, was inangurated in 1810, which may bo 
gacribed to the determined character of the Gurkhi 
governors, who, thongh personally prone to 
oppression, did mot suffer their subordinates to 
moleat the people, A band of marauding Sikhs 
had the temerity to set the new government at 
defiance, and, a4 of old, sacked » village, lifting 
the cattle and englaving the women. Two hundred 
Nepalese followed in pursnit, ond every man, 


woman, and child owning the Sikh name waa 


minasacred in cold blood, except a few of the hands 
gomest females, whose beauty purchased them 
their life, Slavery flourished throoghout the Din 
till we rescued its poople from the Nepalese thral- 
dom, Defanlters in cases where sentence of fine 


| had- been passed invarinbly expiated their fault 


in a lifelong bondage, together with their families, 
Parents sold their children, uncles their nephews, 
and elder brothers their younger sisters, The 
number of Garhwilta sold by wuction during the 
brief period of Gurkhi supremacy has boon esti- 
mated at 60 high o figure aa 200,000, the’ prices 
ranging from ten toa hundred and fifty rupees 
w head, while a camel fetched seventy five, and a 
common horse three hundred.—Frieud af India, 
Aug. 20, 1874, 





_ THE TEMPLE AT KANARAK, 

The Rev. 'T. Bailey, in the beginning of 1873, 
nitended the large festival of Kanarak. Tt was 
twelve years since he had seen the famous temple 
there, und he was strack with the changes time 
had made. Many of the figures have fallon down, 
and the growth in the interstices of the stones jg 
much more luxuriant. At the present mite of 
decny, a very few years will suffice to obliterate 
much of what hes been esteamed the glory of an- 
cient Hindu art, but which in reality surpasses in 
indecency anything to be seen probably in any 
other part of the world. About 200 yards from 
the temple lite the huge stone with the celebrated 
sculptures of the Nuva Graha, or ninw Brahmatiical 
plancts, upon it: these latter ales are disfigured, 
and will soon be obliterated, by the custom of the 
people smearing vermilion on whatever they deem 
to be sacred. The failure of the Government 
Pia rei the stone bedily, orto ent off 
Fhe slab with the sculptures upon it, is distinetly 
ascribed by the natives in all the region to tho 
miraculous interposition of the god.—Priend of 
India, Oth Dee, 1874, 
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— 


The Uranna have hitherto, for the sake of oon- 
vonionoe, been claseed with the Kolhs, but we find 
that theyarenot connected with the Kolarian tribes 
who took poamession of Chatul Nagpur ; thay show 
by their language and their own traditions that 
they are cognates of tha Dravidian race, and o 
branch tribe of the Raymahal hnil-people. They are 
the Inst of those aboriginal tribea who songht 
shelter in the foresta of the Nigpur platean, and 
they hove now been on the spot more than 170) 
years, Itis ovident that during such a period 


many of their original habits have either been lost 


or modified by constant contact with the Mundas 
oud the Aryon conquerurs, who have been “ lording 
it" ater them ever sines the confederate govern- 
ment of the Kolhs bad to give way to the mon. 
archical oonstitution forced upon them by the 
ancestors of the Niguyanis. It is therefore not at 
all surprising to find their language stocked with 


~—6the Mundo festivals and execute the dances and 


many of the songs of the latter. They are some 
what iferior in physique to the Mundas, but their 
limbs are more pliable and enduring and fall of 
vigour. An Uraun thinks it quite natural to dance 
the whole night on the Akhra (dancing-place) and 
to go tohis work st ont on leaving it in the 
morning. They are of on exceedingly cheerful 
disposition and aa trathfol as the Kolha. There is 
only one drawback to this aminble picture of the 
Urauns, and that ia theirinsatiable thirst. Drank- 
enuesa iv the national vice of the tribe, Every- 
nncommon thing to finds whole village completely 
drunk ; now-a-days they repair in groups of two 
or three to tho grogshops, established in every 


| respectable Uraun village, ag carly na tight o'clock 


att. inorder to take their morning cup.—Friend 
af India, 10th Dee. 1874. 
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Rrcouns or tux Past: being English Transiutions of the | 


Amyran und Monuments. Fulli#hed ooder 


Egyptian 
the sanction of the Sockety of Miblieal Archmology, Vol.L | 


Amyran Texts, Vol. UL Egyptian Texte. 

Thees littl volumes of translations ara of very 
great antiquarian interest, from the remolto anti- 
quity of the texts they translate, aa well as their 
nniywo character, The rolumes are brought out 
under the guneral editorship of Dr, 3, Birch, but 
the translations are“ printed ag received, and cach 
translator is only reaponsible for his own portion 
of the work;" and to make the volumes “as 
popular oa posible, and make the information as 
simple a4 it tan be given, the translations are 
only accompanied by such notes os are olsolutcly 
required to explain intelligibly a fow of the more 
obsoure paxaages.” Woe could have wished thot 
the notes had beon fir more numerous, and that 
the editor had added references from ono paper 
to another and tried to obtain more aniformity of 
spelling: eg, Mfr, Sayee has ‘ Carchamuish’ at 
re 14 (wok, L),ond" Letar and “Nin-cignl’(p, 155), 
whlie Mr. H. Fox Talbot has at p.53 * Karkamish,’ 
and * Ishtar’ ard *Nin-ki-gal” (p. 144), 

The principal translators in tho first volume are 
Ker. A. TL Sayeo, H. Fox Talbot, George Soith, 
aid Sir A. Hawlinson; and, ns might be expooted, 
the work of cach is a model for the tranulstora of 


ancient inaerprions + each line of the original is 
trinslated by iteelf, but su expressed thut wo read 


on line after line without much feeling the great 
difficulty which the translator hus thus bad to 
grapple with, 





The Assyrian volume consists of inecriptiona 
of Rummon-Niran, Khammurabi, Sumas-Rimmon, 
two cylinders and the private Will of Sennache- 
rib, Annals of Assurbenipal, the Behistan In+ 
scription, Exorciams, Private Contract Tablote, 
Legend of Ishtar, and Astronomical Tables. Of 
the Exorciama, which are all very much alike, we 


may quote one—" (On) the sick man by means of 


sucrificea may perfect health shine like brouse; 
may the Sun-god give thie man life; may Mero- 
dach, the aldewt Son of the deep, (give him) 
strength, prosperity, (and) health: may the king 
of heaven preaorve, may the king of oarth pro- 


The Legend of Ishtar, the goddess of Lovo, 
descending to Hades is curious, though the uorre- 
tive docs not state the object of ber descont. We 
aor Mr. H. Fox Talbot's version ia exlens :— 

“Column T, 1'To the iand of Hadey, the region 
of(....) Pikhtar, daughter of the Moon-od 
San, turned her mind, ? and the daughter of San 
fixed her mind [fo go fhere]: * tothe Hons of 
Evernity ; the dwelling of the god Jrkulla:4 tothe 
Hones mon enter—bot cannot dopart from: * to 
the Road men go—bot cannot return. 7 Tho abods 
of darkness ond famine, ® where Earth ia thoir 
food: their nouriahment Chy: 9 ght is not 
seen; in darkness they dwell: 1 ghouls, [ike birda, 
lutter their wings there; “on the door and gute- 
poste the dnsgt Hes undisturbed. 

“13 When Ishtar arrived atthe gate of Hades, 
Lid to the keeper of the gate a word she spoke : M*O 
keeper of the entrance! open thy gate! 4 *Opan 











opencet mot thy 1° and I enter not, 7 1 will 
will brenk down the gata; | 


‘ourses thy sister Ishtar utters, “7 lasphoming 


thy gate! again, that Tomoy enter! MIT thoa 


nesault the door: I 
187 will attack the entrance: I will split open 
the portale, 1 will ruixe thy dond to be the 
devaurere of the Tiving? 2 Upon the living the 
dead shall prey {'* #1 Then the Porter opened his 
mouth ond spake,“ and esid to the great Tshitar, 
4 Stay, Lady! do not shakedown the door! 1 * will 
go, ond tell thia to the Queen Sin-ki-gal."> © The 
Porter entered, and said to. Nin-ki-gal, ‘These 


thee with great curses’ {... 

“38 brngalbeaponigi diene eek Towa] ™ oh 
grow pile, like a Hower that is ent off: she 
trembled, like the atem of o reed: ™*T will core 
her rage," sho anid: * I will cure her fury: * thgso, 


curses Twill repay to hor! = Light up consuming: 
flames! lightup blazing straw! ™ Let her doom. 
be with the hoshands who deserted their wires T | 
4 Let her doom be with the wives who from their’ 


husbands’ sides departed ! 39 Let her doom be with 


youths who ied dishonoured lives! *¥ Go, Porter, 
open the gate for her, * but strip her, lise others 


at other times.” ®? Tho Partor went and opened 


the gate. “* Enter Lady of Tiggals city! S leis 
permitted 1.4! May the PoMaas of Hades rejolea 


at thy presence!’ || @*The first gute wlmitted 


her, and stopped her: thore was tiken off the great | 
Crown from lier head. 43* Keeper! donot tnke off 


fram mo the great Crown from my bend!" * Ex. 
cuse it, Lady! for the Queen of the land com- 
mands ite removal.’ 


« 45'The second gate admitted her, and rtopped- 
her: there were taken off the currings of lwr care, 


6 * Kooper! do not take off from mo tho earring 
efmy cura!’ 7 * Exouse, it, Lady! for the Queen 
of tha land commands ther removal ! " 

“4 The third gato admitted her, and stopped 


ber: there were taken of the precivus stones from: 
her head. “@‘ Keeper! do not take off from trie 


the preciona stones from my head!" © * Excuse 


it, Lady ! for the Quoon of tho land commands their 


removal | 
“'The fourth gate admitted her, and atoyped 





© This very rinkent bangin ie evitlowtly inteods Lt 
the writer of thin Seeeel ia onder to justify tho. sulin 
quant wonky of Fruearrpinu:. 

+ Nin-bi-gal answers to the Proserpine of te Tati 
Hor name tecans " goddess of the great recon," ix Hiden 
She is alag identified with fiula or Habu (tho Rudw or 
"Chace of (en, & ah ‘The Lady of the [Mouse of Death, ‘ 
anal wife of Hea or Kig-s' eu. 

The oot of this ond several following Hoes ia lok 
i wheel conkes tlie traaalaftion gueerinin. s 

E A principal seat of lultar's worship. 

| Uriericsal.. 

qj eee Tidverddioen Hine is aehata ile remaining Hnew 
of eolumn 1. are eranepaa ey traning in am 
abridged form is this ;—Namtar is counmanded to afflict — 











her: there wos taken aif the contral girdle of het 
waist. 3‘ Kooper! do nok take off from me the 
eoutral girdle from my waist!’ "Ex 


“Lady! for the Qaeen of the land commands its 


| the figure of 1 man of cluy.t ‘Go to” avo 

































her: there were * taken off the emall lc vely peur 
from her forchond. 83 Keeper! ilo nob take 
from me the small lovely gems from my tee 
liead !" 09 * Excuse it, Lady ! for the Queen of 
land commands their removal!" | 


the 


i | 


“Gi The fifth gute admitted her, and stopped 


we it, 
Tady! for the Queen of the land commands ita 
removal!’ 
"eT The gixth gate admitted her, ond stopped 
hor: there were taken olf tho goldon rings of her 
hands and feet. @ ‘Keeper! do not take off from 
Be the golden ringa of my ands and feet | + 
iW * Excuse it, Luty! for the Qucen ef tho land 
commands their removal !' . 
“ 6) The seventh gute admitted her, andstopped 
her; there wax taken off tha lnat garment from ' 
her body, @'* Kooper! do not take off from mo 
the last garment from my body!’ 02 * Exonse it, he 





removal [* 7 

“ 6 After thatmother Ishtar had descended into 
Hades, & Nin-ki-gal saw her, ond stormed an 
maeting her. © [shtar lost her reason, and iT el 
ourses npon her,  Nin-ka-gal opaned her moat 
and «poke, to Namtar hor messenger a oorm- er 
mani sho gare: Go, Numtar! [eome words oe 
% Bring her out for punishment.’ 9 

“ Colema T— 1 The divine messenger of the 
ods lnceratad his face bofore them. *7 ‘The assems, - 
bly of the gods was fall 4 the Sun came Longe 
with the Moon his father. 4 Weeping he. ake 
thus to Hea the king: ®‘Tahtar descended into 
the earth ; and she did not rige again: ‘Cand since — 
the time thut mother Ishtar descended into Hades, 
the bull has not sought the cow, nor tho malo t, 
of any animal the female, ® The slave und her 
master (some words Tort); ¥ the master haw ceased 
from commanding: 1% the slave hus ceased from 
obeying.” Then thy god Hea in the depth of his 
miod laid plu: 2 he formed, for her escape, ; 


her, Phantom { Presont thyself at the portal ot 
Talitar with dive dinmnacs of thw er rile, vitae tte th oe 


hoart, tind the head, The 
aio is Tere lw) deeeerude) inite 

felt the hie of hor infiwmeo, Bint 
meth broken, are better preserred in the 
ers we are ri ids 


Eril News 
t Fino tajured ¢ watind chen — |. : 
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Hades; the seven gates of Hades will open 


before thee, 5 Nin-ki-gal will see thee and be 


pleased with thee. '5 When her mind shall be 
grown calm, and her anger shall be worn off, 
'7 awe her with the names of the great gods! 
18 Prepare thy frauds! On deceitful tricks fix 
thy mind! ! The chiefest deceitful trick! Bring 
forth fishes of the waters out of an empty vessel ! * 
20 This thing will please Nin-ki-gal: *! then to 
Ishtar she will restore her clothing. “A great 
reward for these things shall not fail. ** Go save 
her, Phantom! and the great assembly of the 
people shall crown thee! * Meats, the first of the 
city, shall be thy food! 5 Wine, the most delicious 
in the city, shall be thy drink ! *5 To be the Ruler 
of a palace shall be thy rank! */ A throne of state 
shall be thy seat! ®* Magician and Conjuror shall 
bow down before thee.’ 

“29 Nin-ki-galf opened her mouth and spoke; 
30to Namtar her messenger a command she gave: 
41*Go, Namtar! clothe the Temple of Justice! t 
$2 Adorn the images (?) and the altars (?) ! 58 Bring 
out Anunnak§! Seat him on a golden throne! 
34 Pour out for Ishtar the waters of life, and let 
her depart from my dominions !’ % Namtar went, 
and clothed the Temple of Justice; *¢he adorned 
the images and the altars; 97 he brought out 
Anunnak; on a golden throne he seated him; 
38he poured out for Ishtar the waters of life, and 
let her go. Then the first gate let her forth, 
and restored to her—the first garment of her 
body. “The second gate let her forth, and re- 
stored to her—the diamonds of her hands and feet. 
4'The third gate let her forth, and restored to 
her—the central girdle of her waist. 4? The fourth 
gate let her forth, and restored to her—the small 
lovely gems of her forehead. “The fifth gate 
let her forth, and restored to her—the precious 
stones of her head. 44 The sixth gate let her forth, 
and restored to her—the earrings of her ears. 
45The seventh gate let her forth, and restored to 
her—the great Crown on her head,”’| 

Having devoted so much space to the first 
volume, we can hardly do justice to the second 
somewhat larger one, devoted to Egyptian texts, 
with an interesting preface by the general editor, 
who also contributes the translations of the In- 
scription of Una, and four texts under the general 
heading of the Annals of Tothmes, The other 
papers are Instructions of Amenemhat, by G. Mas- 

i] : : ; * at a 
which wus eobeally performed i one ofthe tensplas. Jue 


gling tricks, which have been known in the Enst from time 
immemorial (wide Pharach’s magicians), were probably 


introduced for the amusement of the andience. Only one | 


18 related here, but there may have been many more. 

+ The things commanded are now supposed to have been 
successfully performed. 

+ This seems to be the final scene of the Play, represent- 





pero; the War of Rameses IT. with the Khita, by 
Prof. Lushington; Inscription of Pianchi Mer- 


| Amon, by the Rey. Canon Cook; Tablet of Newer- 


Hotep, by P. Pierret ; Travels of an Egyptian, by 
Fr. Chabas ; Lamentations of Isis and Nephthys, by 
P. J. de Horrack ; Hymn to Amen-Ra, and Tale of 
the Doomed Prince, by C. W. Goodwin ; and Tale of 
the Two Brothers—in which a story yery like that 
Joseph and Zuleika forms the turning point— 
by P. Le Page Renouf; with Calendar, Table of 
Dynasties, Weights and Measures; and a list of 
further texts for translation,—the Assyrian ar- 
ranged by G. Smith, and the Egyptian by P. 
Le Page Renouf,—which lists sufficiently indicate 
the large extent of these literatures as already 
known tous, A third yolume isalso announced, 
containing among other interesting texts the 
Deluge Tablet and the Assyrian Canon of Berosus, 
by George Smith. 





Essays on the Lanovaces, Literature, and Retiaron of 
Nepit and Trser : together with further papers on the 
Geography, Etymology, and Commerce of those countries. 
By B. H. Hodgson, Esq. Reprinted with corrections and 
additions from “ Ilustrations of the Literature and 
Religion of the Buddhists,” Serampore, 1841; and 
“Selections from the Records of the Government of 
Bengal,” No. xxvii. 1857. London: Triibner and Co. 
The anonymous editor of this volume informs 

us that the articles in it are reprints of the papers 

as first reprinted in the Phamix, consisting of the 
original essays in the “ Illustrations” and volume of 

“Selections,” with numerous marginal notes, 

introduced into the text, from Mr. Hodgson’s own 

copies of these two volumes. To the papers that 


_ appeared in the Ph@niz only eight pages, complet- 
_ ing the paper on the ‘commerce of Nepal,’ have 


been added. Hence the present volume wants 
three of the papers that appeared in the “ Illustra- 
tions,” viz.—* [X. Remarks on an Inscription in the 
Rancha and Tibetan characters’; ‘X. Account ofa 
visit to the ruins of Simroun’; and ‘ XIT. Extract 
of Proceedings of the Royal Asiatic Society’: and 
of those that appeared in the “ Selections"—‘ IV. 
Route from Kiithmfndu to Darjiling’; ‘ V. Route 
of Nepalese mission to Pekin’; ‘XII. 1, Some 
account of the systems of Law and Police as re- 
cognized in the state of Nepal’ ; and, ‘2,On the Law 
and Legal Practice of Nep&l as regards familiar 
intercourse between a Hindu and an outcast.’ 
These are serious deficiencies, and all the more so 


m a magnificent hall or palace 





A Genius, who is often mentioned. Here he seems to 
“304 Neng part of a judge, pronouncing the absolution of 

| There are 13 more lines, but they are much broken, and 
they appear not to relate to the above legend. At any 
rate they belong to another Chapter of it, which has not 
been hitherto alluded to. A satisfactory translation of 
them can therefore hardly be given. 
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that the wanting papers are several times referred to 
in this reprint. Mr. Hodgson’s papers are of such 
sterling value that we cannot but look on the 
appearance of this volume with disappointment : 
it must stand in the way of the publication ofa 
more complete collection, and, besides the dis- 
advantage ofa dotble pagination for the two parts, 
it is disfigured by very numerous press errors, 


only a portion of which are noticed in the three’ 


| pages of ‘Additions and corrections’ prefixed. 


The Index of three pages is also utterly inadequate 


to enable the reader to refer with facility to the 
yery minute and varied information in the volume. 
We trust some worthier and more complete reprint 


of all the invaluable essays of the veteran who first 
made available the Buddhistic literature of Nepal 
and Tibet to European scholars, will yet be pub- 
lished, 


THE BUDDHIST WORKS IN CHINESE IN THE INDIA OFFICE LIBRARY.* 
BY Rev. SAMUEL BEAL. 


There are 72 distinct Buddhist compilations in 
112 volumes among the Chinese books in the 
Library of the India Office. Of these 47 are 
translations from the Sanskrit. 

1. There are two copies of a work styled the 


this work resembled the Sitra known by the 
same name in the Southern School (Ceylon, 
Burmah, &c.) ; and, if not, to investigate, so far 
as possible, the degree and character of the 
divergence. 


The general outline is this; B uddha, ona 


certain occasion, proceeded to Kinsinagara, and 
entering a grove of sédla.trees, there reposed. 
He received a gift of food from Chanda, an 
artizan of the neighbouring town. Alter par- 


taking of the food he was seized with illness. | 


He discoursed through the night with his 
disciples, and disputed with certain heretical 
teachers. At early dawn he turned on his right 
side, with his head to the north,and died. The 
sdla trees bent down to forma canopy over his 
head. The account then proceeds to relate the 
circumstance of his cremation, and the subse- 
quent disputes, between the Mallas and others, 
for his ashes. 

In these main features the Northern siitra is 


in agreement with the Southern,+ but when con- 


sidered in detail the divergence between the two 
is great. The whole of the first and some 
portion of the second books of the Chinese 
edition is oceupied by the narrative of Chanda’s 
offering ; the details are most minute and weari- 
some, consisting ofsections ofa regularly recnr- 
ring order. In the subsequent books the narrative 
is occupied with laboured proofs that Nirvinais 
not the cessation of being, but the perfection of 








® Slightly abridged from Mr. Beal’s official roport. 
+ Mr. Turner published a brief outline of the Mahapari- 





it, and that the four characteristics of Nirvana 


are these :—Personality, Purity, Happiness, and 
Eternity. One chief peculiarity of this book 


is the particular stress it lays on the fact that 

| it was the first made of allthe Vaipuly a class 
Mo-ho-pan-nyi-pan-king (i.e. the Mahaparinib- — 
bana Suttr). I was anxious to determine whether — 


of Buddhist works, and for that reason it some- 
times gives expression to doubts whether or no 
it would be acknowledged as belonging to the 
canon. The history of Buddha’s controversies 
with the hereticaldoctors Kasyipa, Basita, 
and others, is of an interesting nature, the point 
of the argument in every case being to prove 
that Nirviina is the one true and universal con- 
dition of being, in opposition to all pre-existing 
theories respecting a future life in heaven, or 
that unintelligible state of existence supposed 
to be enjoyed in the Arupa worlds. 

From the consideration of this Sdira it seems 
likely that the plan adopted in the later 
(Northern) school of Buddhism, in the eomposi- 
tion of their works (the Mahdyana and Vaipulya 
Sitras), was to take the shorter and more 


| ancient scriptures as a germ, and, by the inter- 
| polation of dialogues and discussions, and at the 


sare time by tedious expansion of trivial events 


occurrmg in the course of the narrative, to 


produce a work under thesame name of a totally 
different character. This method of develop- 
ment, I think, may be observed in nearly all the 
works of which we possess both Northern and 
Southern versions. | 
2. The above remarks apply with equal 
force to the Fan-wang-king. This is a Northern 
version of the Bralmajdla Siltra, a work well 
known through the pages of the Ceylon Friend, 
in which Mr. Gogerly published a brief transla- 
tion of it. The Chinese version was made by 
Knumarajiva about 420 a.v., but it has none 


a eee 
| nibbana Sitta, from the Pili, in the Asiatic Society's 


Journal of Bengal. 
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of the Ghaeactavietiall of the Pali work bearing 
the same nome. As un instance of the dius- 
milnrity, the Chinese version speaks of tho 
origin of the name Brahmajdla ag connected with 
the curtain (oet, jaflo) that surrounds the domain 
of Brahma or Indra,* and compares the gama 


that adorn (hat nefto the countless worlds of | 


ypace, over all which Vairojanais suprome. 
Whereas tho title t# explained in the South ns 
“a notin which Buddha eaoght the Brihmans.” 

The Chinese translation is only a portion of 
the entire work, and recounts the rules which bind 
the Bodhisatwa, in the sameway as the 
Pratimokeha deala with the rules of the Blik - 
shus, All this is so forrign to the drif} and 
object of the Southern Sitra, that tt is plain 
there in bat little connection between the two, 
excopt in the name, which was borrowed 
probably to give popularity and anthorily to the 
expanded work. 

3. ‘The library possesses a Chinese copy of 


the AbMuiehinieana Sdira, under the name. 


of Fo -prant- fii -briaKimiy, The cloof interest 
attavhing to thia book te the number of 


dies (Apwddnes) and Jidiakoae contained in | 
eran | dering in, their version of Fa-hian, T was led to 


it. Some of these will be found to explain the 
temple scalptares at Sanechi and Amrayat! and 
Boro Bodor. I am inclined slso to think that 
many of the nowly discoverdd sculptures found 
by the Archwological Surveyor of Indm ot 

Hiarahat will be explained to some extent in 
this work. Tt seems: probable that tho ‘book 
under review ia only the expansiorrof the Po-pen- 
hing-tiny, the earlioat known translation of the 
lite of Buddha. (This work was prvdacedin 
Chinn sbeat 75 a0.) My oreason for this 
CPL ia (1) escola of name; ihe nihil. 
tion of the symbol “tee” to Fo-pon-hiny would 
indicate that the new work wns fuundod upon 
the more ancient one. (2) P-find from tho 
Buddhist Eneyelopentia Fa-ynes-chw-ln, thot 
paxzages quoted-from the Fo-pundiag really 
ooonr in the Fo-pen-hing-te-king. Timy opinion 


m correct at will tend to no settlement of the | 


question af the date of the logunda and tories, 


| ixed op in enoh po rvmarkabln | 
eens : given in the Ghineee translation, For Rabe 


manner, in the history of tho founder ef Baud- 
dhiam. 

4. Perhaps the most intoresting reat of tho 
examination of these books ia derived from 


Tho expromion winder raja ja wall kape ant en 
“ jogglor if the wo ba the “ curtaia of 
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work entitled King-lvtng-yo-shio, In thin book 
there are fifty Siitras, transinted at different 


dates and by various scholars, all of them from 


Sanskrit or Pili, The dates extend from A-p, 
70 to am, 600. Among these Sitms is ono 
called the Choen-tveu-hing ; this I found to be o 
translation of the Sama Jdiake, which is in fact 
apart ofthe story of Dasarathaand hima, 
This Jitaka has been briefly translated from tho 
Singulose by Spence Hardy (astern Monachion, 
p. 275), and T havo identified it with the 
Sinchi sculpture found in Plate «xxii, fig, 
1, of Tree and Serpent Worship. The Chincee 
version of this Jitaka is fall ond complete, and 
TL hope soon to ba able to publish it. Aiceelos 
circumélance connected with the title of this 
Biitra orJitake ja thig;—In the history of 





~Fa-bian’s travels (p. 157) it is stated that 


when in Ceylon, ho witnessed on one opeasion ® 
riligions featival dering’ which pictures of 
Boiddha’s previous births were exhibited anid 
hung up om each side of thy road. Among 
others lo speaks of the “birth as a Bash of 
light" (the Chinese word is‘ ches’), Remusat 
and his annotators having, adopted this ren- 


do the same in my own-translation, although 1 
lind grave donbta at tho. time, and trivd to, ox- 
Hltin the character of this birth by the history 
of the Fricolin given by Julien (IT 336). I 


now find that tho Jatakn alluded to by Fa- 


hian was the Sdme Jilaka, of which this Googe 
onder review gives an nooount, [tia int | 
to know that this Jituka wna so farilior to the 
Baddhists in Ceglon at the tine: of Fa-hinn’s 
visit (elyea ap. 410), avd was undonhtedly to 
tho builders ond seulptors al Binchi, somo 

centories ( purtinps) before. - 

A thind Sitra im this work deierving antics 
i tho Tihieganfeking, which is the same 
na the Aryathalnahka Nirakara Nema Mahéyana 
Sillra, i transiation of which haa been made 
 (Biudes Bucdidkiques, p. 191), 
On coniparing the Chinese with this version, I 
find the two agree in the main. There are, omy 
or two paanges, however, much more distin 








at the opening of the Biliran, na trinalated by 


| M. Jadon Foor, there if an obvourd passage 
which he renders “n'ayant tows poor voloment 
Soa ea eee aes 


almrephero (na tt 


wa ko not wonder 
ts es hon ot Sosnclony murat is od with ib 
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qu'un anal aonlotial (Maha 1 varma sannsids 
dha); inthe Chinese the pussage runs thns— 
' Kai-pi-kin-Gu-fa-sce-shat-lwon,' that is, “all 
of them completely armed with the helmet of 
their strong religions vows," a passage which, 
although somewhat obscure, is yet common 
enough in Buddiist books, denoting the power 
of the vow made by the [odhisatwas not ta 
give op their condition till they had aecom- 
plished the salvation of men (and others). 
Another passage, p. I+ fop. cif.), ia thus 
given by M. Feer—"“ Lo fils dan dien reprit 


Manjucri en faveur de Brahma quis les chovenx | 


nouts an sommet de la tete, et qui reside parm les 
file des dienx,” eto,, bot in the Chinese version 
the rendering is “'The Deva onoe more replied, 
Well said! Ayushmat, the Bodhisatwa 


ourht to be nnotiring in the work of his religions | 


duties, aa in old time was the Brohmariija Si- 
khin and his aszociates,” ete. The conduct of 
Sikhin ia frequently allnded to in Boddhist 
books; ho is generally indeed spoken of a4 one 
of the old Boddhas, but his exact religious cot- 
duct is the theme for constant landation in the 
Abhintshiramana Sifra, 


tranglation from the Thibetan, which I eaunot 
enter into at any length; the following will 
serve ag examples —iv. 1: “ Meditation,” Chi 
nead “* Faith.” iv, 2: “ Sagesse,” Chinese “ roli- 
ance on a virtuens friend.” 
penste & laquelle U serut dangerenx ponr les 
Beadhisatwaa de xe confler,"” Ohiness “ The 
Godhisatwas onght to strive after a beort not 
capable of the four defilements.”” vi. 3: “La 
pensée qui consists A ne pas esperer on la matn- 
rilé parlaite.” Chinewe, “A heart that docs not 
anxiously look for the reward of good actions," 
ix. 2; “Production d'un panate pour que coux 


qui transgressent,"’ etc. Chines “ Having been — 


wronged by any one, not to remember tho wrong 
done.” ix. 3: “En quelques contrées yustes 
et étondus,”” ote., Chingso “Nob to remit any 
effort although dwelling in the midst of plenty 
(five desires). x. 1: 
maison,” Chines “When leading o secular 
life.” x, 2; “Amoindrir Jes qualités do l'ngi- 
tation,” ete. Chiness "To proctise the Dh. 
tn rules.” xi 4: "Quand on a lid aa ponace 
i la promulgation de la loi,” eto, Chinese 


“ Out of a glid heart ever to speak well of the 


There are several dis- | 
crepancies between the Chinese text anid the | 


y.: “@ Production do | 


"Onand on est dang ue | 








| eondact ie master of the ae (epiritunl mas- 


ter)" xv. 3: Le tresor cachet de energie,” 

(Chinese “The treasure of dialectics, or of 
logical disonssion."" xvii. 4: “ Le tresor cache 
de la bénédiction complite en richessea iIn¢put- 
subles,"" Chine “Tho treasnre of worship- 
ping or paying reverence to the highest riches, 
we. the Three Geme, Buddha, Dharma, Sangha. 
[IT may observe here, throughout the translation 
from the Thibetan, the expression “ béndédiction 
cumplite" (vi, 4, yi, 4, xvii. 4, xxxiit. 2) 
corresponds to fwtt-Aiang in the Chinese, 
which is plirase employed to denote an act 


of erternal worship, or sometimes meatal aidora- 


fion.] 

The Chinese version throws some light on 
the difficult passage xxii, 4: “Ne plus eapérer 
en lo tronsmigratign, & couse du désespoir da 
reussir dans lo rCalisuiion parfaite de toutes les 
qualites ;” Chineve “ Not to resent a8 a personal 
Injury (with u view to rotnliste) boone a 
friend has not been imyited with others to par. _ 
take of charity or hospitality,” 

There im a Chinese version of the “ Chatur 
Dharnaka,” secording to the Great Vohielo. 
A translation of this also has boen made by M. 
Léon Feor, from the Thibetan.* The Chineen 
verzion dates from the Tang dynasty, and wos 
mide by Dovakara, a priest of mid-India. It 
agrees very closely with the Thibrtan. 

I now proceed to give a list of other Sits 
found in the work andor review. 

(1) Fo-shiw-fan-pil-un-sing-king (Buddha 
declures the causes whieh prodoce birth). This 
muy bo the same os tho Nidéna Sitra. Tho 


| scone is Inid by the banks of the Nairatijana 


river, under the Jodhi trees Buddha, lost in 
contemplation, dwella upon the falsity of all 
sources of joy nad sorrow in the world. On 


| this Mahi Brahma, lord of the Sa-ca world, 


suddenly leaves the heavens and appears befure 
Buddhe, Buddha recounts to him the canses 
of exiatence (Nidinas); these are the same os 
thoac commonly found in Buddhist books, be- 
ginning with ignorance (aidya) and regis 
with old age, disease, and doth. LATO pa 

Mahi Brahma worships at the foot of Baddha 





and deparis. 


(i) Fo.chvo-te-ving-i-king (Buddha relates 
the great and secret principles [truth] of birth). 
The seené of this zermon ia the village of Kuru. 


* Op. elt. p. 68. 
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Ananda haying bean troubled writhtbonghite 
respecting the origin of life, resolyer to go to 
Buddha and request ansexplination, Haying 
arrived and saluted the All- Wise, hespake thus -— 
* World-adored, sa Tidwell wlone wd revolved 
intey mind throughout the night the onnses. of 
life and death, Downe greatly teinbiod, Would 
that you would deign to polve my doubts and 
explain my difficuitios.” On-this Buddhe pro 
cevds to show how the perputaal recurrence of 
birth and death, and all the phonomenn of life, 
result from dgnerineo of the cauyes of these 
thinus, ‘Thus old age and death result fom 
birth; destroy the seed of birth and there can ba 
no old age or death (and so thronghont the 
sermon), 

(c) Fewhwe-u-leo-hing (Buddha reciles the 
history of U-Rwo) (defend-country), This 8. 


tra recounts low Boaddho, when residing at | 


Kuru, departed on a round of visite for the 
purpose of preaching. Having come to thy 
village of Toto (‘Tara ¥) ho was requested by a 
young Brihmag called Kio to admit him 
into his society as oa movie. Buddha inquired 
if he had his parents’ permission. (n being 
told be had not, Buddha declined to recoive 


him. On thia U-Kwo duparte to his ‘home, and’ 


after o great deal of entreaty le poranadis hia 
parvole to permit hin to heeome: a Bhikahn. 
Thix having boun aveomplished, U-Kwo after a 
time retarna to his native village, and whilst 
there, is the means of converting the king of 
K urn by kis teaching. On this the king he- 
commen a TT 

(id) Foohana- somt-rhang- lig (Buddha preach- 
ea un impermanoney—anitya). This sermon 
was dolivorod ab Srivusti, in tho Jetavana; 
Huila declares in it that there are-throw thing 
in the world that are universally abhorreil, vis. 
—old ove, disease, and death, 
for thew, Buddla would not heave come into 
the world, Ho then tecites some verses to: the 
tome effect. Aller which, oll the andience, 
fillod with delieht, wordhip him and deport. 

(¢) Faalneolong-loi-plen-krag (Buililha de- 


clans the changes of the future). This Sitra 


whe deliversd at Srivasti, in thi: Jetavana, in 
the presenso of 600 Bhikehus, and all the It 
dhistwas. Buciha describes the way im which 
religion (tho lew) will bo destroyed by the 
nixzleot of firt principlea—morality, aubinission, 
self-discipline, anil #0 on. 





Had it not been, 


He tolla them: thal | 


there will bal jealonsives and divisions ‘amonget 
his followers after his own and warns 
them against the rain which will Fearilés 

(ff) Shithen-uichtaon-biay (The Stitra 
which relates to virtuous principles or a vir 
tucux Aarne), This Siitrn-wasa delivered in. 
the palace of SAgara, a Nagarija, in the pre 
sence of A) Great Bhikehns, and 25,000 Bo- 
dhicatwas Mahisntwas; Euddha declares that 
all the differences whigh exist in lifs, and oom- 
parative conditions of happiness, temlt fromm 
the previons cotiducl of the persons. concerned. 
Hu then lays down ten -yirtuoms principles, 
by acting on which there must result conse- 
quent porfeetion and auprome wisdom (bodhs). 
Tho ten virtues aro porely moral and persenal, 
relating to benevolence, love of men, self-denial, 
_ chergy, aud watchfulness ogminat error. 

(y)  Fo-vuc-fu-yinehing (Boddlia declares 
what if the seal of the law). This sermon waa 


In it Buddha doclares that the seorct, or the 


all phenomenal existence, sud, by a conviction 
of this, to arrive at deliverance. [Dveliveranoe is 
spoken of as throofold, and is thus denoted, .°,.) 


Bodhiasatwu's conduct. 


reliyion, and desires Lodnstruct men therein. (2). 
He removes himeelf fran the company of all, 
females, aud will have no bnsiness with them. 
@) He over loves Ss beatin eer Shaman 
aid Brahmichiri. (4) He avoids over-aleup, 





delivered ab Sriivasti, before all the Bhikshus., 


aral, of the law, is to perceive the unrenlity of 


(A) Pe-oaing-ta-king (The Sitra of the. 
ground of the birth of the Bodhientwa). ‘Thix 
Sitra was dolivered at Kapilayasto, under a 
nyagredhe tree, in the presence of $00 Bhikehus, 
A- young nobleman, called Chamah, comes to 
Buddha, and bogs him to explain the nature of a, 
On this Baddha 
lays it down that tho fundamental prineiplo of 
Bodhisatwa's charictor ia perfect pationce and 
forbearance, and this policnceexhibiteitealfundar 
four aspects, (1) Whan reviled, the Bodhiaatwa. 
reviles not again, (2) When amitten, be -ro- 
evived the blow withvut resentment. (3) When 
treated with anger nmul passion, he returns love 
and good-will, (4) Whon threatened with death, 
he bears wo malice, Boddha then recite some 
verses (goyae) totheanme ulleet,. Again, he mye 
‘(here are foor things that distinguish every 
Bodlhisatwa. (1) He loves the seriptures, and the 
way of mivation practised by the Modhisatwass. 
with his ntmcst mind be defenda the cane of 
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and laying hold of one reality, a man escapes — 


lest his heart should become indisposed to re- 
ligion. 
same effect. On this, Chamah removes from 
his neck a beautiful string of pearls and precious 
stones, and offers them to Buddha. Buddha, by 


his spiritual power, causes them to ascend into — 
the air, and form acanopy over his head. And | 


now, from each precious stone, there appears as 
it were a man, tothe number of 500, each wear- 
ing asimilarnecklace. On this,C hamah asks 
whence these persons came—to which Buddha 
replies, They come from nowhere ; they are un- 
real and apparitional only, asa figure in a glass, 
or the reflection in a lake: and such is the nature 
of all phenomena, they are unreal, projected on 


the surface of the one reality, Supreme Wisdom | 


(Bodhi). Such is the belief of the Son of 
Buddha, te. Bodhisatwa. On hearing this, 
Chamah, the four kinds of disciples, and all 
the Nagas, rejoice and accept it. 

(i) Fo-shwo-chuen-yeou-king (Buddha delivers 


the Sittra which relates to the revolution of | 


existence). This Sitra was delivered in the 
Kalandavenuvananear Rijagriha, in the presence 
of 1250 disciples and innumerable Bodhisat- 
was. Bimbasara Raja having approached 
the place where Buddha was seated, saluted 
him and stood on oneside. On this Buddha ad- 
dressed him thus, “ Maharija, suppose a man in 
a dream beheld a lovely maiden, bedecked with 
jewels ; and suppose he dreamt of joys and 
pleasures partaken with her, would there be 
any solid truth in such fancied enjoyments Pp” 
*'No,” answered the Raja, “ for it would be only 
adream.’’ “ Andifa man were, nevertheless, to 
hold the fancy that there was such a real maiden 
as he had seen in his sleep (or that the maiden 
were a real one), would this be a mark of 
wisdom?” “No,” answered the king, “for 
that dream-thought had no substance and was 
utterly vain.” “Such,” continued the Buddha, 
“is the nature of the teaching of the heretical 
doctors of religion. They use words to describe 
things which exist not. They receive certain 
impressions from without, and then they lay 
hold of these vain impressions and call them 


realities. They are thus bound by their own 


fictions, and, being bound, they become subject 
to all the evil consequences of their own inven. 
tions, viz.—covetous desire, anger, doubt (raga, 
moha, trishna), and perpetual cycles of birth 
and death. By giving up such imaginary names 


Buddha then recites some verses to the | 


these consequences and is set free.” 

(j) Ta-fang-tang-sieou-to-lo- wang-king; This 
is another translation of the previous work ; the 
title is a singular one, and may be translated 
thus—The Mahé-vdipulya-Sitra-réja-Sitra. 


(k) Shan-king-fa-siang-king (The Sitra which 
relates to the thoughts present to those who 


practise Dhyina). Delivered at Sravasti, in 


the Jetavana ; Buddha spoke thus to the Bhik- 


shus: “Ifa man, in the snapping of a finger, 


| can realize in his mind the thought of death, 


and remember perfectly that all which exists must 
die, this is no small progress to haye made— 
this is not the hesitation of the foolish, or the 
charity of the Arab (sih kwo yin). How much 


more if he can grasp ina moment the thought 


of the sorrow, the impermanency, the vanity, 
the folly, etc. of earthly things—how much 


| more has such aman advanced in the power of 


Dhyina.” 

(1) San-kwei-wu-kiai-sse-sin-im-li-lkung-tih- 
king (The Sitra that deseribes the great merit 
attaching to the three refuges—‘unsardna, the 
five moral rules, a loving heart, and rejecting 
the evil). 


speaks of a rich Brihman, called Virama, and 
explains that, though he gave away all his 
wealth in charity, his merit would not be 
nearly so great as one who professed belief in 
Buddha, Dharma, andSangha, and 
undertook to observe the five rules of a disciple. 

(m) Fo-shiwo-hi-yeou-kan-liang-kung-tih-king 


(Buddha delivers a discourse concerning the 


supreme source of merit), This sermon is 
directed to show the infinitely superior character 
of merit resulting from a profession of belief 
in the three gems to all others. 

(x)  Ld-hu-hwui-pu-sah-sho-man-li-fo-fi- -king 
(Questions asked by a Bodhisatwa, called Di-hu- 
hwui, as to the right way of paying worship to 
Buddha). This Sitra was delivered at Sravasti, 

in the Jetavana. The interlocutor is the Bo- 
ican named in the title. He asks Bud- 
dha to explain the right method of worship. 
On this Buddha tells him that he should, with all 
his heart, pay adoration to all the Buddhas of the 
ten quarters, and afterwards prostrate himself 


on his knees, hands, and head to Buddha him- 


self, beseeching him to bring about the salya- 
tion of all men, and cause an end to be put to 


Delivered at Srivasti, in the Jeta- 
| yana, for the sake of Aniruddha; Buddha 
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all heretical teaching. He then proceeds to 
direct him to worship each of the Buddhas of the 
different regions of space, beginning with Ak- 
shobya of the eastern region, down to Vairo- 
jana, who is placed in the nadir, 

(0) Fo-shwo-ts-shing-pih-fuh-siang-king (Bud- 


dha declares what are the hundred marks of © 


merit belonging to the Great Vehicle). This 
Stitra was delivered at Srivasti, in a palace called 
Po-Miu. The interlocutoris Manjuésri. Init 
is given the names of the 80 inferior signs 
and the 32 greater signs on Buddha’s person, 
also 80 symbols or figures found on the soles 
of his feet. } 

(p) Man-chu-sse-li-man-po-ti-king (Manjuéri 
inquires as to the character of Bodhi). This 
Stitra was delivered in Magadha, on Mount 
Gaya, in the presence of all the Bhikshus, and 
those Brihmans who had been converted by 
Buddha; the subject of it is the nature of that 
condition of mind called the “heart of Bodhi” 
(esprit de Bodhi). 


(7) Wou-tsun-hwui-pou-sah-king (The Sitra | 


of Akchyamati Bodhisatwa). This Sitra was 


delivered at Rajagriha, on Mount Gridrakuta, | 
in the presence of 1250 Bhikshus. The inter- 


locutor is Akechyamati, who inquires of 
Buddha the nature of the heart of Bodhi (as 
in the previous Siitra). . : 

(r) a-shing-sze-fa-king (The Sitra of the 


four rules of the Great Vehicle). This is the 


same as the Mahdyana-chaturdiarmaka Silira. 
It was delivered at Srivasti, in the garden of 
Jeta (and has already been referred to). 


(3) Fo-shwo-ta-shing-sze-fa-king (Buddha de- | 


clares the four laws of the Great Vehicle). This 
Siitra has already been referred to. 

(t) Fo-shwo-pou-sa-sheou-hing-sze-fa-hing. 
Another translation of the above. 

(u) Fo-shwo-tsing-nich-chang-king (Buddha 
narrates the obstacles in the way of a pure 
karma). This Sitra was delivered when Bud- 
dha was dwelling at Vaisali, in the garden of 
the amra trees, in the presence of 500 Bhikshus 
and 32,000 Bodhisatwas Mahisatwas. It relates 
to » conversation between a courtesan and a 


Bodhisatwa called Vimalanirbhisa (wou- | 


hu-kwong). The former, having used her magic 


arts, prevails over the Bodhisatwa. After this,. | 


being seized with intense remorse, he comes to 
Buddha; the latter comforts him by an as- 
surance that all such things are as a shadow 


‘. 











anda dream, on which the Bodhisatwa is re- 


assured. Manjuéri then enters intoa dis- 
cussion with Buddha relating to the character 


of the Great Vehicle. 


{v) Tehing-u-ta-shing-kung-tih-king( Buddha 
praises the supérior excellency of the Great 
Vehicle). In this Stitra Buddha describes the 


| superiority of the Heart of Bodhi, and from 
| that proceeds to define the infinite virtue of the 


Great Vehicle. (This Sitra was translated from 
Sanskrit by Hiwen Tsang.) 

(w)» Ta-shing-fang-kwang-tsung-chi-king (The 
Siitra which describes the nature of the Dha- 
rani, used in the Yoga system of the Great 
Vehicle). This Siitra was delivered at Raja- 


_griha, on the Gridrakuta mountain, in the pre- 


sence of 62,000 Great Bhikshus. It contains 
certain Dharani. 

(x) Wou-shang-i-king (The Sttra of the 
highest reliance). This Sttra, which is in two 
parts, contains an account of the relative merit 
of yarions actions. It was delivered in the 
Kalandavenuvana, before 1250 Bhikshus and 
yarious Bodhisatwas. 

(y) Fo-shwo-lo-niu-yin-king (The Sttra in 
which Buddha describes the conduct of an aged 
woman). This Sitra was delivered by Buddha 
at a place called Lo-Yin (musical sound), before 


800 Bhikshus and 10,000 Bodhisatwas. He 


describes the conduct of an aged woman who 
desired to offer hima religious gift. Having 
only two small coins (mites) she purchased with 
them a little oil; taking this to a sacred place, 


she used it in a lamp, to burn for his honour. 


The lights of all the Brihmans were extn- 
guished, and hers alone burnt incessantly. 

(=) Fo-shwo-chen-tseu-ling (Buddha relates 
the history of Sima). This isthe Sdma Jdtaka 
referred to before. 

(aa) ‘Tin-wong-tai-tseu- Pi-Lo-King (The 
Stitra of Pi-Lo, the eldest son of a heavenly 
king—(Devarija). - This Sitra gives an account 
of Devarija-kumura-Pi-Lo's visit to Buddha, 


during which he recites the history of the Great 


Brahman, which is identical with the Avadina 
translated by Stas. Julien, called “ Le rot et le 
grand tambour” (Les Avadénas, tome I, No. 1). 

(bb) Fo-shwo- O.che-shai-wong-shan-Iu-leing 
(The Sftra of Ajatasatru’s assurance). This 
Siitra. was delivered at Rijagriha, on the top 
of the monniain Gridrakuta, and contains an 
account of Ajatasatru ‘s visit to Buddha, and 
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“opened his mouth and spake: he declared that, | explain the character of the truly virtuous man. 


96 
the assurance that he ene fiereafier become 
a Chakravariti Raja. | ‘te 7 

(cc) Fo-shwo-tai-tseu-Muh aileding (Buddha (ee) Fo- dais shespes m ti-king (I th 
declares the history of Prinee Muh- pih). This | declares the five conditions of happiness, b De- 4 
Siitra was delivered at Srivasti, in the Jeta- | longing to the virtuous man). This Stitra 
vana. Buddha recounts the story of the | also delivered at Sravasti, inthe Jetavana Vih sive ‘ 
prince Muh-pih, theson of Varaniraja. He Buddha declares that the virtuous man is a 
was a beautiful child, but unable to speak; | this life rewarded in five ways,—first, ~ 
having consulted the astrologers, they resolved | long life; second, with great wealth ; ‘third, w ith 
to put him to death by burying him alive; graceful form ; fourth, with honour peep A ai: = 
when on the point of being thus sacrificed, he | fifth, with much wisdom. He then proceeds t 
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owing to rash words in a former birth, he had_ (if) Fo-shwo-U-lan-pwan-king ee 
suffered punishment in hell. He had resolved, | clares the Avalambana Sétra). This Sitra y j 
therefore, to remain silent, rather than risk a | delivered at Sravasti, in the Jetayana Vihi iva I _ 
like punishment. (This Stitra is one of the Maha Mugalan, by the exercise of his spiri- - 
earliest translated into Chinese, A.p. 100.) | tnal power, beholds his mother suffering : as a 
(dd) Fo-shivo-’ng-wong-king (Buddha de- | Preta from starvation; on proceeding to her si de 
clares the history of the five kings). There | and offering her food, she was unable to receive — 
were once fiye kings, one of whom was wisey | it, as ib was changed into burning ashes in her 
the other four were foolish. The wise king | hand. On this he went, with many tears, to 
wishing to conyert the others, asked them their | Buddha, and declared his great sorrow. Where- 
several ideas of happiness. The first said, | upon Buddha ordains a service to be held on 
“Nothing would delight me more than during | the 15th day of the 7th month, for the purpos 
the spring-time to wander through gardens and | of providing food forall those suffering theese 
parks, to see the flowers and watch the foun- | ofhungeras Pretas. Mugalan, with great joy, 
tains. This would be pleasure.” The second | performs this service, and a 
said, “ Nothing would delight me more than as | with food. 
a king to mount my royal horses, to dwellina | (gy) Ta-fong-kwang-fuh-hwa-yen-k 
lordly court, and ever to be surrounded by my 380- -fun (The charity section of the ge 
faithful subjects paying me reverence.” The peruiydvatamscka Siétra). This Siitra was delivered 
third said, “ Nothing wonld delight me more | at Rajagriha, on the Vulture-peak mountai ne 
than the joys of wedded life surrounded by my | | It isa part of one of the most popular Siitris 
children, beautiful and full of grace, ever de-~ | known i in China, viz. the Fu-yen-king. cpl ; 
siring to give me happiness.” The fourth said, | — (hh) Fo-shwo-yin-un-sang-hau-king (Buddha 
** Nothing would delight me more than to dwell narrates the history of Sangharaikshi ta). . 
ever with my parents, in company with my | This indeed is a translation of the Sangha Rith- | 
brothers and sisters, with the daintiest food, | shita Avaddéna, known to us through the — 
clothed in the costliest. raiment, and enjoying | version given Bournonf. (Introd. to Ind. 
the indulgences of sense.” The four having | Bud. p. 318, ff.) The Chinese translation agrees 
thus spoken, the wise king replied, “ All thesa | in the main with this version. Tt opens with an 
things are vain and perishable; for my part, I | account of the Naga, which assumed a human 
would desire nothing so much as a condition | formand beeamea Bhikshn: shaving gone tosleep, 
that admits of neither birth nor death, joy nor accidentally, his trne nature was discovered; after 
sorrow, nor any other extreme ;” on which the | having been instructed in the law, he was dis-— 
others replied, “And wherg shall we find a | missed to his Dragon Palace by Buddha ; here 
teacher who will explain how this condition | he was visited by Sangha Rakshita, and farther 
may be reached?” Whereupon the wise king | instructed in the saered books. The narrative z 
conducted them to the presence of Buddha, at | then proceeds with the adventures of Sangha — 
the Jetavana Vihira. Bnddha then enters on | RAkshita after having been dismissed from 
a discourse in which he describes the eight | the Dragon Palace. (The Sr ak. 
kinds of sorrow which are ineident to all condi- | same as those given by Bournouf.) 
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ae shall x now proceed to translate, a a sheet 
Sitra called “Buddha’s dying instruction” 
( Fo-wei-kian-king). The interest of this work is 
derived from the fact that itis generally bound up 
in China with the Sitra of Forty-Two Sections, 
the first Buddhist work translated into Chinese. 
It will be seen that it is ofa primitive type, 
and deals entirely with moral questions. It 


also speaks of the Pratimoksha, not as that work | 


is known to us, but as certain rules of a simple 
prohibitive character, affecting the life of the 
disciple. It would appear from this that the 
bulky work now known as the Pratimoksha is 


a later. compilation, drawn up in fact after the — 
introduction of conyentual life among the fol- 


lowers of Buddha. 

‘The Sfitra of Buddha’s dying instruction,” 
translated by Royal Command, by Kumira- 
jiva, a Doctor of the Three Pitakas, in the 
reign of Yaou (Hing), Prince of T’sin*® [397 to 
415 a.p.]. 

“Sakyamuni Buddha, when he first 
began to preach, converted Ajnata Kaun- 
dinya (O-jo-kiao-tchin-ju) ; so, on the occasion 
of his last discourse, he converted Subhidra. 
Having thus done all that was appointed him to 
do, he reclined between two séla trees, about to 
enter nirvana. Tt was now in the middle of the 
night, perfectly quiet and still; on this occasion, 


for the sake of his disciples, he delivered a brief 


summary of his law. 

‘‘ Bhikshus, after my death, regard, I pray 
you, with much reyerence, the book of the 
Pratimoksha us a light shining in the darkness, 
or a precions pearl found by a poor man. 
Let this book be your teacher and guide, even 
as I should be, if I remained inthe world. Keep 
the pure rules of discipline, viz. these—not to 
enter on any business engagements, whether 
buying or selling, or exchanging; to avoid all 
purchase of land or houses ; all rearing of cattle, 
or dealing in servants or slaves, or any living 


thing; to put away all money, property, or, 


jewels—as a man would avoid a burning pit. 
Not to cut down or destroy trees or shrubs ; not 
to cultivate land, or dig the earth; not to 
engage in the decoction of medicines ; not to 
practise divination, or casting lucky or unlucky 
_ days; not to study the stars or the movements 


of constellations ; not to predict times of plenty | 


or r scarcity ; not to enter on calculations of any 


® 7°sin, a feudal state occupying the region of the rivers Wei and King. ” See for the date Jul. I. p. 822. 
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Sort; all these things are forbidden. Keep the 
body temperate in all things, and the vital 
functions in quiet subjection. Have nothing to 
do with worldlyrengagements, either in seeking 
places of authority, or pronouncing incantations, 


| or courting the rich, or planning for the welfare 


of your worldly relatives.’ But, by self-control 
and right modes of thought, aim at emancipa- 
tion; conceal none of your faults, but confess 
them before the congregation; be moderate and 
contented with the food, clothing, medicines, and 
bedding allowed you [Jul. I. 152}, and be 
eantious against hoarding up that which is 
allowed. These are the rules‘of discipline, 
the observance of which is the true source of 
.| emancipation, and hence they are called ‘The 
Rules of the Pratimoksha.’ Keep then these 
precepts in their purity, O Bhikshus! Let 
there be no careless negligence in this matter; 

the man who carefully observes them ghall have 
power to fulfil ‘all the duties of religion ; the 
man who disregards them shall experience none 


| of the rewards which a virtuous life is able to 


afford. And for this reason it is I bid you 


| remember that the knowledge and practice of 


these rules is the first and chief necessity for 
attaining religious merit and final peace. 

“If, Bhikshus, ye have attended to this 
point, and have observed the precepts _reli- 
giously, then proceed to keep the five organs of 
sense in due check, not permitting them a loose 


rein, or to engage in the pursuit of pleasure 


(the five pleasures) ; just as a shepherd with his 
crook prevents the catile from straying into the 
neighbouring pastures. But if you restrain not 


| your senses, but permit them the indulgence of 


the five pleasures, and put no check upon them, 


then, as a vicious horse unchecked by the bridle 


hurries on and throws its rider into the ditch, 


so shall it be with you; your senses, getting the 


mastery of you, shall eventually hurry you on 
to the place of torment, where you shall endure 
untold misery forthe period of an age (scculum), 
withont any mode of escape or deliverance. 
The wise man, therefore, restrains his senses 
and permits them not free indulgence—he keeps 


| them fast bound, as robbers are held in bonds, 


and doing so he soon feels their power to hurt 


utterly destroyed. The heart (sin) is lord of 


these senses ; govern, therefore, your heart well ; 
watch well the heart, for it is ike a noxions 
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and worse even than these. It may be compa 


to a man who is holding in bis hand u vides! | 


fall of honey, und as he goos on his way his ¢ yes 
ur) so bent in ron the sweet treasnve in 
his dish, that he seoa not the dreadful chasm in 
his way, down which he falls, It is like » mad 
elephant unchecked by the pointed crook—or 
like the ape which is allowed to escape into the 
tree, quickly it leaps from bough, to bongh, | 
diffienlt to re-copture and chain up ones more. 
Restrain, therefore, and keep incomplete sub- 
jection your heart; let it not get the mastery; 
persevery in this, O Bhikshus, and all shall be 
well. 


“ With respect to food and drink, whether 


you have received common or dainty food, leb 
it not exeite in you cither ondne gratification 


or regret; und the same with clothing ond | 


medicinal preparations—take snfficiont and he 
satisfied ; even as the butterily sips the honey 
of the flower and departs, so do ye, O Bhikshus, 
seok not more than is mecossary: bo sntisfiod 
with what ia given to you, just as tho wise 
man enlonlates tho strength of the ox ho nes, 
and gives it. as much food as is necessary for if, 

“Be careful, O Blukshus, to waste no time, 
bat earnestly to persevere in nequiring a know- 
ledge of the true law. On ‘the first and 


last nights of the month continue in the repoti- 


tion of the sacred books without cessation. 


It is sloth and love of sleep that camics a whole 
Think of 


life to be thrown away and lost. 
the fire that shall consume the world, and curly 
sook dotiverance from it, and give not way to 
weep. A man who indulges in immodurata 
sleep can have no inward satisfaction or self. 
respect; there is always a eniake of dissatisiue- 
tion coiled ap im hia breast: whereas he who 
denies himself this indulgence i like the man 
who risea carly, and, sweeping ont his house, 


expels all that is hurtful, and so has continual — 


safely and peace. Above all things, Int modesty 
jrovern every thouglit and every word of your 
daily life—a man without modesty is in no 
way diffurent from the brnte beast. 


“Dhiksins, if a man ahould do you such | 


injury as to chop your body in pieces limb by 
limb, yet you onght to keep your heart in por. 
foot control; no anger or résintmont should 
affect vou, nora word of reprouch eseape your 
lips ; for if you anoo give wayato a bitter Lhought, 


a , 


snake, a wild beast, a croel mobbic, 5 fh Taito fire, “i 







































(hist is the literal translation of the passage 
che wei tik’); to keap the rules. of moral = 
straint withont wavering, to exercise patience 
without tiring, this is tho characteristic of ee 
greatman. Ifa man, because he docs not enjoy 
everything az he would wish, loses patience, he 
| ie like «a man who will not enter on the path of 4 
salvation because hoe cannot a) 
the sweet dew (i.4. attoin immo | 
The text then procosds 


x 


(pleasures), the happiness of a solitary life ; “foe 
the wey who live in mixed society are like ‘the bi ir act | 
t congregate together i in of tree,, alw ye 
lisa of the traps of the fowler ; or like the 
elephant in the mad unable to extricate himself 
Continual porsoverdnce is like = little fire that 
keeps on burning, but he who tires in ‘the : 
practice of religion is like m fire that goes out. 
Soch is perseverance (virya). 
“You ought, also, never to forget self-exami- 7 
nation and reflection; if you neglect this, | then. 
ull progress is at an end—in the practice o 
this you put on, aa it were, a helmet af di aca 
so that no ewonl can hurt you, and no enomy 
get the advantage over you (nim, i.e. fildha), ' 
You ought to keep your mind fixed in contem- 
plation (dilyilaa}—by perseverance power 
of fixed contemplation is always realy, even 25 
water kept in the house is always reuly for baske zs 


in the practice of dkidéna shall undoubiedly siaee 
wisdom (jrayia); und this i the ae 
tpoken of in my law. And true wisi 
to cross the sea of old age, disease, and death ; 
in a strong and trastworthy boat. It in a jamnp, 

shining in darkness, « medicine for all dis VB, 
hatchet to ent down the tree of sOrTOW, and 7 
for this reason you ought to aim above all thing 
| to attain this wisdom, and xo bring to yourself 
Asating Iwnefit; Aman who has this are ia 

| 1 porfeutly illuminated, and nenda oo ‘other - a 


oye. 

“ Again, Bhikehns, if you would ai al ig 
tileage, you most put away from you nll 
foolish books (trifling discourses) met with in 
the world, Think only on the words I peeedl F 
given you, whether in the mountain pass a 
dopth of the valley, whethur ‘Doneath the tree 6 
| in the solitary cell; think cof the | _— 
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(law), and forget thom not for a moment, per- 
severe in studying them alone; I, aa the good 
phyxician, knowing the digense which uffvcts 
you, give this as a medicine fit for the case: 

without this you dix, Or, like the guide who 
knows the way, L direct yon where to go and 
what path to take: without » guide you peril 
And now, if you have any doubts respecting 
the fonr great truths whieh lic st the bottom of 


my teaching, ask ma, 0 Bhikahus, and explain, 


your doubts; for while you doubt there can be 
no fixity,” 

This exhortation the world-hononred one re- 
peated three times, but neither of the Bhikshua 
propounded any question, for 2o it was they 
had no doubts, 

Then Aniraddba, reading the hearts ofthe 
congregation, addrested Buddha, nid said : 
* World-honoured, the moon may scatter heat 


ference as to the truth and meaning of the 
four great doctrines which Buddha has placed 
at the bottom of his system, There is the great 
truth of ‘sorrow’ (duéia). Sorrow can never 
co-exist with joy, or produpa it. ‘Concourse’ 
(the expression ‘conoonrse,’ generally: tranalated 
‘acoumulation,’ evidently refers to the ‘rash’ or 
‘concourse’ of thoughts und events, experiences 
and anxicties, as the trac cause of sorrow), this 


is the true canse (of sorrow); besides this there 


is no other, Tho' destruction of sorrow’ ia just 
the destruction of canse, ‘no enuse, no fruit,’ 
and ‘the way' is this very way by which the 
cause may bee destroyed, and thia ia the ‘ true 
way,’ nnd there ia no other. World-honoared 
one, the Bhikshus are firmly fixed in theese 
doctrines: there is not the shadow of a doubt, 
there ia no question or difference of opmicn 1 
the congregation respecting them. The only 
thought which affecis thy congregation is one 
of grief that the world-honoured one should 
he nowt do depart and enter Nirvana, just 
ns wo have begun to enter on the practice 
of this law snd understand ite meaning; just 
avin the night w flaah of lightning lights up the 
way for the woary traveller and thon ia gone, 
anil ho left to wander in tho dark ; this is the 
only thonght which weighs on the satind of the 
congregation.” 

Notwithstanding the assorance of Ani rud- 
Iho, the world-honoured one wishing thnt 
vvery member of the congregation should be 
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| meas; remember that your 


“i 7 ae ae a | are 5 


strong in his belief, and attain perfect assurance, 
gain out of his compassion addressed them, and 

ds 

“Bhikshus, lament not at my departure, 
nor feel any regret: for fT remained in the 
world through the dela (ic. to the ond of the 
world), then what would become of the ohureh 
(assembly): P it must perish withowt secomptiah 

ing ita end! and the end ia tha: “by per- 
soni profit to profit others,’ My law: iu per- 





fectly sufficient for this end. If T-were to-con- 


J 
tinue in the world, it would be for no good; a” 
those who were to be saved sre saved, whether 
gods or men; those who are not saved slull be 2 
saved, by the seeds of truth I hnve sown. From 
henceforth all my disciples — practising’ their 
varions duties shall prove that my trae body, 
the Body of the Law (diirmakava), 1a everlast-. 


| Ing und ioperisha sperishable. ’ 
and the sun cause cold—but there con be no dif- 


Bo sasnred of this, the world is transitory ; 
dismiss your sorrow, and weck deliverance; by | 
the light of wisdom destroy the jloom of ull 4 
your doubts. Tho world is fast bound tn fotters ’ 
and oppressed with aflliction; I now give it 
deliverance, na a physician who brings huavenly 
inedioine. Put sway every sin and all wieked- . 
‘body’ is but «a 
word coined to signify » that Whisk docs mot 
really exist—ford anross the sea of death, old 
age, anit disense—W ho is the wise man that 
does not rejoive in the destruction of these, as 
ane rejoices whun bo slays the onemy who 






| would rob him ? 


“ Bhikshus, keep your mind on thie; all other 
things change, this changes not. No more ehall 
I speak to you. I desire to depart. T desire 

Nirvana. This in my Inet exhortation,” 

6. Another Stites worthy of notice ix the 
Ohang-Tsin, or Pramya-wul-tiatea-taika, hy 
Nagarjuna, 1 shull proceed to give the 
translation of the 25th section of this work an 
Nirviing. 

(1) Tf all chings are unreal, 

Then how is it possible te remove 

From that which docs not exiat 

Sumething which being removed lnaves 
Nirvina? 

This section argnos that if all things are alike 
empty and uareal, then there is no «ch thing 
aa birth and death; consequently there can he 
no removal of sorrow, and the destruction of 
the five clomente af existence (limited exixtence), 
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a of which we arrive > at Nirvana | Thi makes tates all things ‘which the ye 
(what is called Nirvana), | belolds sire seen to begin and to end, cand th thie. 
(2) Bot if'all things are real, is what the dloka calla “Life” and ‘Death. 


Then how can we remove 
Hirth and death, real existence, 
And so arrive: at Nirvana ? 


This section argues that we cannot destroy 
thet which hos in itselfroal existence, and there- 
fore, if all things have this real beimg, we cannot 
remove birth and death, and so arrive at 
Nirvana ; thervfore, neither by the theory of 
Bhava, nor by the theory of Sunyala (empti- | 
ness), Can we arrive at the jnst idea of Nirviina. 
(3) That which is not striven for, or “ob- 


tained,” 


That which is not “ for a time" or“ eternal," 


That which is nol born, TLOr dies, 
This is that which is called. Nirvana. 


“Not to be striven for,"’ that is, in the way of 
religions action (achérya), and its result (fruit), 
“Not obtamed" (or “arrived at"), that ix, | 
because there ix no place or point ut which to 
arrive. ‘‘Not for a time’ {or not by way of | 


interruption [per s«alivm]); for the five skan- 


dhas having been from the time of complote: 


enlightenment proved to be unreal, and noi peurt 
of true existence, then on entering final nirvi is 


(anupadisesha nirvana)—What ia thero that 
breaks or interrupts the character of previous 


existence F “Not for ever," or “ everlasting,” 
for if there were something to bo obtained that 


admitted of distinctions whilst in the possession | 


of it, then we amight speak of an elermal ir 
eine; but oa in the condition of silent extine 
trom (morvaia) thors can be no properties to dis. 
tinguwh, how can we speak of it as “oeverlust 
ing?” And so with reference to Mirth and 
Death. Now that which is ao harabtortved iy 
what we call Nirvdpea. 

“Again, there is a sfitra which aiys, Nip. 
cfpa is the opposite of ‘Bom’ and ‘not 
Being;’ itis the opposite of those two combinod 


it ix the opposite of the absence of * Being’ and 
the absence of ‘not Neing.’ So, in short, that | 


which ndmits of no conditions anch ns ary 
attached to limited existonoe, that ix N irvi no.” 
(4) Nirvana cannot be ealled “ Tiavg +! 
Foraf so, then it adrmits of old ngre rod death, 
In fact, both “ being” and “ not bein g" ure 
phenomens, 
And therefore are capable of being deprived 
of charactoriatios. - 


| Moving these things: 


-vina as being “ without sensation” (anne : Hone), 


“not Bhava” (abhaea), surely then is Nirvinn. 
To this we reply— * = 


(7) If Nirwina be not Bhavo, 


of“ Boing." Tf, then, “Being be not nam iat 
“sible, how can we spenk of “ not Being ?"" a 


“non-Being,” wlunt j ia it? 


(or birth aud death), Now if Nirvina is li 
this, then it would be. possible w speak of ro | 
and Bo arrivitg: at r nt 
thing fixel—bot here ix a plain contrad tion ab 
of terms—for Nirvina is supposed to be thy 
which is fixed and unchangeable, 
(5) If Nirvana is Bhava (existent), 

Then it is personal ; 

But, i hal fnot, tht which c LT 

heed —< 

Is spoken of ag nof personal, 

This means that as all phenomenal ¢ 
comes from cause anid consequent | retin 1, 
therefore all such things are rightly ¢ 

* personal." 

(6) If Nirvinn be Bhaya, 

Then it cannot bo called “without sensation ™ 

(armeedana) ; 

For non-Being comes not from sensation, 
And by this-obtains its distinct name. 

This means that as the sitras describe Nir- 
























it cannot be Bhava; for then abheva wou L 
come from seneabicn But how it will be asked 
if Nirvina is not Bheva, then that witcha 


Much less is it nothing (abhava) ; 
For if there be no room for “ Boing,” 
What place can there be for a isoeeee 
This means that “nob Being” is the o 


Opposite), 
(5) If, again, Nirvina is Nothing, 7 
Tow ix it called “ without kensation (ores 
ved ana) P > ¥ 
Por tt would be wonderful indeed if ~—s <f 
thing tot cupahble of sensation 


Wore forthwith epoken of as Bf 4S 
If, then, Nirvina be neither * ‘Being "nor 
4 


(9) By participation in canse and effect ; 
Comes the whwel. of continual existene — 
By nor-participation in canse and. effect : 
Comes Nirviina. 

Aw by knowing thing to be xtmight we also 
know that which is crooked, KO by the. know 
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ledgw of the elements of finite existenoe | = 


the knowledge of continual life and death. To 
awny with thoge, and you do also away with 
the other, 
(10) As Buddha says in the Sitra, 
Beparnte “ Being,” separate “not Heme,” 
This is Nirviina, 


The vpposite of “Being,” the opposite 


of “not Being.” 

“Tleing™ here allndes to the thres worlda of 
finite existence. The absence of these three 
worlds is “not Being.” Get rid of both these 
ideas, this is Niryina. Bot it may now be aask- 
cd, if Nirvana is not “Beme" and if it is not 
“absence of Being "—then perlaps it a the 
intermixture of the two. 


(11) IF it is said that * Being” and “not Being,” | 


By union, produce Nirvana, 
The two are then ond; 
Hut this is impossible, 
Two unlike things cannot bo joined so as to 
produce one different from either, 
(12) If it is nid “ Being” and“ not Being,” 
United, make Nirvinn, 
Thon Nirvins is not“ withont sensation,” 
For these two things involve sensation, 
(13) If it is ‘said that “Being” ond “not 
United, produce Nirviina, 
Then Nirvin is not Impersonal ; 
For these two things are Pursonal. 
(14) “ Being” and "not Being,” joined in one, 
How can this be Nirvina ? 
‘These two things havenothing in common. 
Can Darkness and Light be joined ? 





(15) If the we “Heing” and ‘nob 
Being" 


Is Nirvana, 

These oppowiter— 

Efow are they distin 

(16) Tf they are Nathipuitad 
And 60, by union, become Nirvina, 
‘Then that which completed the idea of 
Bem” une * not Being," 
Also completes the idea of the opposite of 
both. . 


¥ 
(17) Tathagata, after his departure, 
Sapsnothingof “Being” and“ not Being: 
He says not that his “Bemg" ia not, or 
the opposite of tris. 
Tathagata says nothing of these things or 
their opposites. 

The question of Nirvana sums itsolf up in 
this, that whethor past, or present, or to come, 
it is one and the same condition of non-sensa- 
tional existence: Tathagata i over the 
sume: ee ea eens itself 
becomes a meré fanny. 

The conclusion of the whee matter is that 
Nirvana is identical with the nature of 





Tathagata, without bounds, and withoub — 


place or time. 

From this section of the Chonglun we oan 
understand the character of the entire work. 
It advocates the theory that the trua condition 
of Being (Nirvana), or tho naturo of Tatha~ 
gata, isto be found in the conciliation of dif- 
ferences. Neithor Eternal nor mnon-Etornal, 
personal nor impersonal—but above and beyond 
all such verbal limitations. 





EXTRACTS FROM TARANATHA'S HISTORY OF BUDDHISM 


f IN INDTA. 





RY W. L. HEELEFY, B.0.8, 


The existence and importance of Tirina- 
tha'’s work were first mais known to Western 
itndenta. by Vassilier, who wed it freely 
in his work on Buddhism; * and the bouk itself 
wat trinalated by Sehiefner from the Tibetan, 
and published at St. Petersburg in 1860: bt 
it scema to me by no means to have attracted 
the attention it deserves, and J have no doubt 
that the extracta which I have now 
from Sehiofner’s German will inter en many 


readers, and serve to lead them to the book it- | at 
® Published in Riuseia in 1857; date of Bchicfner's Gonnan 








calf, TaranAtha steadily cites his anthori- 


ties and shows an historical foeling very alien 


to the Oriental world genorally ; and his. fnote 


have therefore oonsidorable histories! weight. 
essen of kings are full and contain many 
not otherwise known, For the period after 


Hiswen Thewng his historical deta ore particularly 


valuable, ax we are there Jeft very much in the 
dark by historians, and future writers on medii- 


val Indin will have the tusk of comparing his 








statements with the monumental and numisma- 
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tio evidence on which our knowledge of that 
period is mainly based. 

TAranitha'’s real name was Eun-snjing ; 
lie was born in 1575, and composed his work 
in 1608, He was a monk of the Jonang 
school, which after Tsongkapa’s reforms 
was numbered among the heterodox schools, #.<, 
those opposed to the prevalent sect of the “ Yel- 
low smitres," though at w later period, ofter 
Taranittha’s death, it was attached to that sect. 

J begin with the Inst chapter of the book, as 
perhaps the most generally interesting. 

I.—On Buddhist Ari. 

“In former days human masters, who wore 
endowed with miraculons power, produced asto- 
nishing works of art. It is expreasly stated in 
the Vinwyo-game and other works thut the 
wall-paintings, dc. of these mnstera were such 
us to deoeive by their likeness to the actual 
things depicted. For some centuries after the 
departure of the Teacher 
flourished, After they had ceased to Aourish, 
many masters appeared who were Goda in hu- 
man form; these erected the eight wonderfal 
choityas of Magadha,—the Mahabodhi, 
Manjusridandubhisvara, &e., and made 
many other objects. In the time of king Asoka, 
Yakshoa* artisans erected the chaityax of 
the eight great places, the inner enclosure of 
Vojrisoana, &o. In thetimeof Niga rjuns 
also many works wero. performed by Niga 
artisans. Thus the works of the Gods, Yakshaa, 
and Nigas for many yeura deceived men by 
their reality, When m process of time all this 


ceased to be, 1t seamed naa if the knowledge of. 


art had vanished from among men. Then for 
along course of yours appeared many artistic 
efforts brought to light by the striving of the 
individual genius, but no fixed school or snoces- 
sion Of artista. Later, in tho time of king 
Buddhapaksha, the seulpture and paint. 
ing of the artist Bimbasfira were specially 


the Goda; the number of his followers was ux- 
ecedingly great, and as he was born in M y ra. 
dha the ortists of hia school wore styled Mg- 


"In another placa Addkwin described us knviue wo, des 
eid india by mil of an :y g 
rica Ned ‘. inline oe armyof Yaksha merreng. 
Wi © EF GGi-ohes ined wusrpanti that 
yore The |suther, however, clearls 

a baecin | being, raog of ¢ 
he wiindary souls is with: Cha soma in ued in Regi te) | rare 


Wits. A, iron doal be I 
if wo beur in mind mind that Tiranstha ra a a beapyeal snrites easel 


tronta thw 
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many such masters 


| front. 


nme Yiksha | 
they were Bak. 
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dhyndeda Artista, In the time ating thw 
lived an expecially skilful delinestor of the gods, 


bern in Mirwir, named Srifigadhara: he 
left behind him paintings and other master 


pieces like those prodnoed by the Yakshas. Those 
who followed his lead were called the Old West- 
em school, Inthe time of kings Dovapila 
and Srimant Dhurmuapila lived in Va- 


réndra [Northern Bengal] am especiully sleil- 


ful artist, named Dhimin; hiseon was Bit- 
palo; both these prodneed many works in 
cast metal, aa well as sculptures and paintings 
which resembled the works of tho Niigna. The 
futher and son gave rise to distinct schools; as 

the son lived in Bengal, the cast images of goth 
produced by their followers were called gods of 
the Eastern style, whatever might be the birth. 
place of their actual designers. In painting, the 


| followers of the futher were ‘called the ‘Eastern 


school; those of the son, as they were most no- 
merous in Magadha, were called followers of the 
Madhyodeéa school of painting. So in 


Nepal, the earlier schools of art reeembled the’ 


Old West school, but in tho course of time na 
peculiar Nepilese school formed itsolf, which in 
painting and casting resembled rather the Mast. 
ern schools ; the latest artists have no special 
character. In Kaémir too, there wore in for. 
mor times followers of the Old Western school 
of Madhyadoés ; later on,a certain Hasurija 
founded a new school in painting and xeulpture, 
which is now called the Kxkmir school, Wher- 
ever Buddhism prevailed, skilfal religious artists 
were found, while wherever the Mlechchas 
[Muhamadans | ruled, they disappeared ; where, 
again, the Tirth ya doctrines [orthodox Hin- 

dnism) prevailed, unskilful artists come to the 


southern countries the making of images is still 
going on, no specimens of the works appear to 
have renchod Tibet. In the Sontl three artiste 


| have had mauy followers: Jaya, P 
wonderfal and resembled thase early works of | es, arojha 


and Vijaya.” 
H.—Pénini,. (From. Chapter X.) 
“A companion of king Nanda was the 
Brihman Panini, who wax born in the west 


artiatic wt te ti th Ni 
onkar Largs sane ee mse oh art pa 


wire 

robhaiee cad if this ey 
cgraren ie 
tnidia, f Yoksha art, it remuine oar 

epeabadbc pee ste s pebaps a: ep to the Devas, and who 


ry Were, 


Although in Pn kam [Burma] and the 
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romantist whether he possessed the power of 
acquiring grammutionl learning, and the chiro 
mantizt answered in the negative, he made the 
suitable lines on his hand with a sharp puir 
of scissors, and resorted to all the masters of 
grummatical lore on the earth, pursuing that 
study with the greatest cugerness; and as he 
wus still discontented, he through perseverance 
qucceoded in summoning his protesting deity to 
his help. When the deity showed lis face ond 
utterad the vowel-sounds a, i, and 0, Panini 
attained o kevwledge of all the sounds that are 
to be found in the threes worlds, Tho Hetero. 
dox [Brihmanists] maintain thal this deity 
was T4yara, but have no special reasons for 
their belief; the Orthodox [Buddhists} on the 
contrary assert that it was Aralokited- 
vara, and refer to the prediction from tha 
Monyrérimadlatentra 2 “The Brahman’s qm Pa - 
nini will undoubtedly, through the porfoot 
insight of a Srdivaka, according to my pre 
diction, invoke by his conjurations the majesty 
of the Lond of the world.” This Pan tni oom. 
posed the grammation!l 5itrn called the Pani. 
nivydtarane, composed of 2000 élokns, namuly 
1000 slokna on the formation of words, antl 
1000 of explanation, This is, moreover, the 
root Of all granunars.. Before him there were 
no Sdstyas on the formation of words rednoed 
to writing, and dae no system oxisted which 
brought the subject under distinct points of 
view, individual grommarians, who bronght 
special faeta of langungy into connections of two 
and two, wore estewmed aa remarkably learned. 
Though it is said in ‘Tibet that the Tndrarydko- 
rami is older, yet, aa we alll show below, 
though it may have penetrated earlier into the 
Colestin) country, in India Panini’s grammar waa 
the carliest. And though pandits assert that 
the Chaudrarydberapa, translated into Tibetan, 
agrees with Panini, and. the Kaldpacyd harap 
with the Indracydterana, it ia universally main- 
tained that /dmine's grammar, in the copim 
of ihn uxplanitions and the wyxtematia complete 
hess of ite views, is something quite uniqne.’ 
LL. —Kaliddea, (From Chapter XV.) 

“Kailidi«a’s biography is na follow#-—At 
tho time when the Grihman Vararaochi wae 
tn honoor al the court of Dhimadsulkla, king 
of Virinasl, the king proposed to give his 
danghter Viaanti to Vararuchi to wile, 








Visantt Winvereciavece nF soni dering 

herself thigadors learned of the two, refused to 
be Vorurachi’s aorvant, On this Vora- 
ruchi determined to ontwit hor, ond said to 
the king “Invite: my learned teacher, who is a. 
hundred-fold oleverer than T, and give your 
danghter to him,’ Tiv saw u cowherd of Maga- 
(tha, with a handsome figure, sitting on the ond 
ofa branch and cutting the lower port of the 


branch with an aze; judging that thix man 


mast be unuanally stupid, he had hire called and 
alter some days’ rubbing and scrubbing, he care- 
fully clothed him in the dress of a Brahman 
Pandit, got him aa far us the expression ait 
steei, and told him in ease he found himself be- 
fore the king and his court to throw flowers at 
the king and say om eeasti, but if any ono else 
carrying this out when the rustic threw. the 


flowers at the king he said Uiefara. This the - 


Acharya (Vararnchi) made out to be a Bieeegs 
thos explaining the sense of the four syllablese— 
‘Omayi eahito Rudral, Sadiknrasihito ‘Vishiyuls 
tunkdrnsiilapinischa rakeliantu Sivah sarvada ;" 
which ia, being interpreted, 

‘May Rudra with Uma, Vishnn with Sadikara, 


And Siva holding the sounding trident ever- 


more proserve (you)! 
“Upon this Visantt begun to sak him the 
meaning of different words, and when he gave 


no answer, Vararnchi asked ‘How can you 


expect my learned tencher to answer a woman's 
questions f°; ond when he had thos turned 
all their heads, he went away to. the south, 
While the bridegroom was carried in triumph 
to all the temples, he spoke nover « word, till 
seting ab last on the outer wall of » temple the 
pictures of various animals and among them 


that of an ox, be woe delighted, and put on 


the aspect and manners of a cowherd. Then 
Viisnnt? «aid * Alma!) it isn. cowherd !' and 
saw that ale had been played open. She 
thought that if he were clever she might teach 
him the science of language, but on trial whe 
found. him very dull of obmprohansion. She 
became seurnfal, and sent her bushand every 
day to gathor fowers. In a certain locality 
of Magadha there wasn figure of the goddess 
Kall, the work of a diving aortixt. To this 
figure he carried every day an abundance of 
flowera, bowed before it and preyed full of 
thonght. When Visonti on one occasion 
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ronal an offering to the poddias, and her | 


hosband had gone out at daybreak to pluck 
flowers, an oltendant of hers concealed herself 
by way of a joke behind the pedestal of the 
goddess. She wns chewing pin ot the time, 
and when the cowherd a9 usuul came to pray 
sho handed him o piece of the hetel sho was 
chewing, which he took and swallowed, beliey- 
ing that the goddess herself had really given 
it. ‘There and then he attained an tnlimited 


lntellectnal power, and became on eminent | 


authorty in logic, in grammar, and in postry, 
As he happened to hold in the right hand » 
day-lotus (padine) and in the left a night-lotus 
(wfpala), Viisunti asked him which he pre 
ferred, the beantifnl day-lotna with its thick 
stalk, or the little niglit-lotus with ite delicate 
stalk; he replied: ‘In my right hand tho day. 
lotus, inmy left the night-lotus; whether with 
course or delicute stalk, take which thou wilt, 
O lotns-eyed!' As the lady now perceived that 
he had gained intelligence, she held him henos. 
forward in high honour, and as he hod shown 
60 much reverence to the goddess Kili he 
obtained the name of Kilidiisa, or the slave 
of the dark goddess. After this he became tho 
crown-jewel of all posta, and composed the Bizht 


Messengers, the Clond-Messenger (Moghailittay 


and the others, the Kumdrasambhaws, and the 


other postion! Sfistras. Both he and Sapta= 


yarman belonged to the sect of the Heters- 
dox | t.¢. gom-Buddliste |,” 





IV.— Authorities. (Prom the conelasian.)- 

“Tf any one ask on whut authorities this wore 
depends, let him know that although many 
fragmentary histories of the origin of the om 
hist) religion, and stories, have been ecu 





in "Tibet, T have not met with any complete ads 
conseentive work; I have therefore, with the 
uxception of a few passages, tho credibility of 


which proves their troth, taken nothing from 
Tibetan sonroes. As, however, T have soen pnd 
heard the comments of several Guri-Pag di- 
tus ona workin two thousand slohiase 





by Kshemondrabhadra, nPandita of 





Movgadha, whichnarratesthe history as fur as king 
Ramapdla, T have taken thie ns my founda- 
tion, and have completed the history by means 
of two works, namely the Buddhapurina com- 
posed by Pandita Indradattn ofa Kshntriya 
family, in which all the eventa up to the four 
Sena kings are fully reeorded in V2) aloha, 
and the ancient History of the Succession of 
Teachers (iichiryas) composed by the Briliman 
Pandita Hhataghati. In chronology too 1 have 
followed these three works, which agree except 
in some aminor particulars, Their nirrations: 
hove, as ia obvious, a special reference to the 
riso of religion in the kingdoms of Aparin- 
toka [India proper], bat T have not been 
able to deserihe its history in Kaémir, Udyina, 
[Swat], Tukhira, Koki [the Indo-Chinese penin- 
Aula}, and on the different islands, aa I have: 
never seen or heard of ‘any books-on the subject,” 


A GRANT OF KING DHRUVASENA I. OF VALARHI. 
BY J. G. BUHLER, Pad), 


The grant of Dhruvasena I, a transcript 


ind trangintion of which are given below, was 


fonnd a few weeks ago by the Kolis at Wallf 
and came into my hands together with another 
fizuna iamed by Dharasenall. Like all do. 


the inner aides of two copper plates, which gro 
joined by copper rings. The plates in qnostion 
had, when I reecived them, only one ring left; 
the second, which probably bore the seal, hol 
been torn off. The size of the plates is oloven 
inches by eight. Their preservation is tolorabily 
good. The left-hand apper corner of the. first 
plate has, however; bowen smashed— probably 
by an unlucky blow of the finder'y pickyxa. 
A piece four inches in length and ono inch in 


% 





breadth ling beer Broken Uup( ante foun eae 
monta, Fortunately these have been 


~The second plata is slightly damaged ae ha 
lower end,—it would seem, by thosame necident 
which injured the first plate, "This 

enments of the Valabhi kings, it: is written «qn | pola injury is 


more serous than tho other, because it prevents 
ment least from malcing out’ several words. 
When T received the plates, they were covered 


in some partes with caked mud, and forthe greater 
part with » thick layer of brilliant verdigria, | 





At the edges the copper is di inted A pro 


longed immersion in Hmojuten: vemored Litho dirt 


and verdigris eo far that the letters, with vory fow 
exceptions, are plainly recognizable, The published 
Valabhi édsnuos make it posible to determina 
the value of the charactors which hove remained 
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indivtibbke The last £ Grure of the date ta, however, | any other Wal plite T hare ‘seen. The = hina 
very troublesome. The letters of thisgranthave | thronghoutths old form ofthe Girnir inscriptions, 
n much more antiqne appearance than those of | not that resembling the modern Gujwrdti letter. 
Transcript, 
Priare I. 





mi —L— | | Tere FR eT AAT rate gente 
i. Tha _Virkaes: wader Ge ninth, und the twelfth o raat: wn lapeus styl for (ST ae other noe 
kaharn, aro 


ak 
® and & Tee be abheas bal hliternted by the ig Lat utshare nasty Hil iterntind.. 

| 34. ‘The sin uel before leotall is, on in the correspond: 
break-in dhe plat mivtake for Aff r 1 
eeel te all the sgruti ici ae | loeb He it. a ri Eee Sima: See ame 
B. Serpe tes Eo hee 16, Lawt) slotcors half gone. 






fi: BERS annus Sea FT Sei: 
val ait | seat —— 

Tat WT aecs Heat wat sara Fea: TT 
ita de) -oe a 


| _are... ditratgen fated fr- 
eer ye Nem AAs 

6. "The a of rxyay indistinct. Hut thi meding ta sxp- 
ported by the correrponling pasege of my. grail ob Dis. 
7. Visarga after akshara 23 lowt: 

oa Be ins ean Dogan Hf rh te Fife the W after 





| 4, Fin dhileore hall geome, wa wrll wa the buat, 
2. Lest two ubsharas ery indlletine!. 
1. Beownd alkehera half oblitertel. Alnhara 36 on- 
certain; sevoral letiges lost. | 


4. Larwer part of fini abshara lost. FaPG fay: a lope 


luc and wn 
styl for ae marys, aa the eortesponding pusragee of many " Fie cliente the nat two leulieting®. 
wrote show. atul fourth alshorss A 


kaharas 
{0ik4 tumpantsta ob danount oé the trial the plate, thind 
mnocrLaim 


b.T Seas >: both tint aut atnx 
cerinie wt Hane akehuraa tery indistinct, thymgh avt un fires exit, 
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: Translation. 

Hail! From the camp of victory, pitehed nt 
the village of Kiuuddavyediyna. (Thore lived 
formerly) the illustrious Senipati Bhatirka, 
who obtained an empire through the inatebless 
power of hia friends that humbled (his) enemica 
by main force,—who gained glory in a hundred 
battles fonght at close quarters,—who aoquired 
royal splendour through the strength of o molti- 
tude of friendly kings, faithful by virtue of ther 
affection gained by gifts, and lenours, tho results 
of (Bhatirka’s) glory, and by (lus) uprightness, 

His son (was) the devotes of Mahedvara, 
the illustrious Senfipati Dharasena, whose 
bending bead was reddened and sanctified by the 
dust of his(iather’s)feet,—the brilliancy of whose 
foot-nails was obscured bythe glitter of the crest- 
jewels of his prostrate enemies,—whose wealth 
afforded sustenance tothedistressed nod helploss. 


His younger brother (was) the devotee of | 
from, according to. the anology of the familiar 


Mahesvara, the illnstrionzs Mahfirija Drona - 
sitha, comparable to a lion, whose spotless 
orest-jowel (received) additional Instre through 
his doing obsisanoe at his (brother's) foct,—who 
like Yudhishthira (observed as his) Liaw the roleq 
and ordinances proclaimed by Mann and other 
(sages),—who enforced the rules on (religions) 
obedience,—whose royal splendour was sancti- 


fed by the great gift, hissolemn coronation pores 


formed by the supreme lord, the Lord porn- 
mount of the whole earth, in person. 

His younger brother (was) the devotee of 
Bhagavat, the great feudatory prince, the great 


charmer tan, the great general,® the great Rarté- ‘| 





. Davien hyake may nan— Magistrate, Paujdir, or 
General. Hore it hos probably gr ha lntter reuse. a 

+ Kirthkritike ja derived from fi tikriin, “ dome 
and pot done," or “done in vain.” Iti a evidently a technical 
term dicnoting koiné lind of officer, and has Cierefore been 
left nutrunslated. I think the five titles given to Dhrara- 
ona are the five mumitionel a offen im octet 


granite, 
The Thattirake of “high lord" intended in probably the 
a brether Druraseitintu. Al : 

A Chita has bern translated aooording to Colobroiks 
and FiteRdward Hall, though the correctness of tho tring 
lation iv very don doubtful. Compard alao Jour. R. Ay, Soe 
S. B. Lp. 255, 

i Tho serond part of this name contains apparently m 
derteative trim the nulised form of the Praknt rok 

‘ore, and the whole sppeare to bt an soieralent of our 
moder Piplod, Pipalgim, or Pipalgahian 
® © The tect is probably fieulty, bert the emea of thn 
paneage ie clear from the aorreeeling usage of Whorgs 
eon" print: Ramdttarijak ty intronksstn pals hepa! yn," 

* The componnd teft untranslated refera probably to 
MITE right granted to the dones, Tkoennling the hg 
* Ditva,” which it contains, we Jour. RAs. Sie. |. ott. p. 2 

+ The literal translation of tha compo iw "towothave 
if with aa blown and grown.’ The latter two were 
eettn to have & tectunical sansa. Vita, 


“blown,” may pronsibly: | 


kritika,} the Mahirija, the ilastrions Dhrae 


vasena, (always) meditating on the feet of the 


anpreme Bhattirakaf,—by the strongth of 
his arm sole conqueror of hosta of hostile ele 


phanis,—the refuge of snpplinnts;—learned in 


the truth, the Sésfras" menning—granting, like 
the trea of Paradiso, the fruits of their wishesto— 


his loving friends according to their desires, — 
(He), being in tho enjoyment of good health, 
addresses (these) commands to all his own of- 
ficinls, heads (of villages), (heads) of towns, 
fortnne-tellers,§ warriors, and others:-— = 
“Be it known to you that in order:to increase 
the spiritual merit of my parents, and in onler 
to obtain according to my desires blussingrs im 
this life ond in that to come, have granted the 


villageof Pippalarankhari, |} (situated) at 


theextremityof Anupunjya, whichisnottobe 


omeddled with by our officials,4| together with...” 


and together with all revenmest derived there. 


instance of the ground and the cleft,} to the 
worshipful Buddhas endowed with perfect in- 
talligence, who have heen consecrated at V ala 


bhi inthemonastery erected by (my) own siuter’s 


daughter, the Banddha devotes, Dadda, 
and to the communion of the reverend ascetics 





(dwelling there), for the purpose of repairing the 


fallen und broken (portions) of the monastery, 
and for procuring frankinoensa, lamps, oil, and 
flowers (for worship), and for procuring food, 
medicine for the sick, clothing, and ao forth—tlie 


grunt to hold rood) as long aa moon, som, ocean, 


and earth endore.§ Wherefore nobody shall 


mean ‘dry or dried,’ just a» upaviite {ise rh Din 

a inte ap) Sefer to thu Gry anala ku The 
nd my rare p hyil otter iy ata 

on Jlrs er wel: Han Fac pall 2 

lated hy Prof. Bhai (Int Ant, oa i) tis wabliie 

fav iia jen yan, in the 

Jee. Ronglr te, FR hee Meas it Ai | ore the ‘two 


participles, 

“T The bhimichchhihrenyéya is the * ressoning fram. iat 
forvilor metupre of the cdi aod the oleft or olette 
therein,” of the inferno Sat thé whole toe tudes thie 
i ao piece of bind ieloces the varioid ol clefts therein, ees 

is ttoted tn Chie nnd other grant that a ‘teat ka 
ie igiven bbnlimichelsidranyt yous, ie tnurtinin titn pier ty 
mate over with oll the apportenumides, 


te 


Thare heard this Kylee cacighen! eroploved hy i 7 conversa 


Honally, bot am not cow able to prodase a quokebhots freer. 
Tplanatlor, 


am Bas Tit work in sappert of ihe 





I ay St ein of eely in 
ape ld thrugh the fault of Ob 
F eeraven. Tt {bin never that my 
of then tthe a ae | ie tt th 
with roo pol Da alab 
with the threefol: ‘the y I 
> nd materanls fur see aga e 
aarnctiet, “The compen spat 
romrhable. 1b eon oply 
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tse — - 
-_ ae | a : 
: he 








(village) biti bi sultans what grows there, 
The (kings) of onr own line also, bearing in 
mind thet homanity ia frail and power trans}. 
tury, should recognize this our grant. He who 
takes it away, or permite it to he-taken awny, 


the minor sing. And with refermnen to this 


(matter there) t# alsa a verse prodlaimed by 
Vydeo: Ho who resumes land given by himself 


or by others, takes upon himaelf the guilt of the 
slayer ofa hundred thousand kine.” My own sign- 
maneal (thut) of the great fendatory prince, the 
great chamberlain, the great goneral, the grent 
Kartikritika, the -Mahirajo, the illnstrions 
Dhruvavsena, * « ys * 4 Written by 
Kikkaka, On the thind lunar day of the dark 
half of Mi gha, Samvat 216." 
Ftemarka, 

The value of the grant lies in ita grewt ago, 
Non among the pablahed piston go Peryier lack 
thin to Dhaorasena I, the oniad-crnndaon 
of Bhatirka, while here we. have. a docu- 
ment proceeding from his third son. Its date, 
l think, disposes of the theory that, the plates 
being dated ascording to the Sa ka era,” the be- 
ginning of the Valabhi era, 313-9 4.p., coincides 
with the coronation of Dromsithba. For, astha 
first two signs on this grant, 21), aro perfectly 
certain, if dated in the Saka era (even allow- 
ing for 











kings, though worshippers of Bi: 


Iwill excite no surprise, | 


art mt's sale the last figure to be 


9), it could not bo older than 297 a.n, ie 
it would be dated twenty.one yours before the 
baginning of the Valabhi era. I think that there 
iso good chance that many more Valabhi 
plates will shortly: hocomis acoesnible. I refrain, 
therefore, for the present from any positive sug- 
gestion on the umalio vorle to whit era the 
dates of the grants ronlly refur. 

Professor Bhindirkar has published extrachy 
from two plates which show thatthe Valabhi 





tivs, extended their liberality to the Baud - 
dhas.  Henee the grant ofl Diravasens 

hough it may appear 
strange, according to Epropean, ideas, that, 





Dhravasena’s sister's danghtcr should have 


been a Banddba devotee and should have foundad 


| a Buddhist monastery, while hor uncle was-a 


many instances of great toleration on the part 
of kings, both in ancient and modern times. 
Another interesting fhet which this grant reveals 
is that op to Dhruvasena’s time the Valabhi 
kings ware not entirely independent, bared ‘that 
sovereign . a8 es parsmonnl, NNO; indepe t 
tuler would osmmme the titles A pasugatists 
Pratihara, and Dandaniyoka, It 
would seem that Dronasim has coronation 
had not eut off the connexion of his house with 
the suprome power, but only altered its nome. 











NOTE ON RAJATARANGING I, 176. 
‘BY F. KIELHOMRN, Pa. D: 





and in the pang Fs ‘So far an tsin aware, 


ull soholurs who have had ocension to refor to it~ 


(Tasson, Indische Alterthumeiumds, TI. p, 433; 

Bohtlingk, Pilaini, yol. TL Introduetion, p. xv.; 
Goldstiickor, Panini, p. 235, note; Weber, fn. 
iische Studion, vol. Vip. 100) agree in’ con- 
midering it to he ¢orrapt; all of then have — 


changed xeqy2g to meiayey, and in addition to | 


this, Profemors’ Lassen, Babtlingk, and Weber 
hove substituted qgrry for qanTay. 

The translations which have been propo 
are the following : i 








‘(litealty : thes established a Mali 


Prof. Lassen: ‘ Chanda. and other teachors 
introdnesd the Mahibhishys, after having 
received hig (vii: Abhimanyu's) orders to 


— fetols it,’ 


Profa. Bobtlingk and Weber: ‘The teachor 
Chandra and others introduced the Mahi. 
blishya, aftor having received hia (viz. the king 


Abhimanyo's) orders to come there La to 


Inm).' . 





| king jaa iia’ giiler, sb ip 
lext af the Mahithidehya, such av it could be 
elaltiched by macans af Ais AS. af this srork : 


bhishya 





® ‘Cont, Indl, And, vol. po 60, wn rol. TLL. pap. 585, 08. —Bioy 








_ this part of India—lI propose to read the above 


Me bee i 
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which smseaeea lis—the king’ mae | 
document, or, after they had received from him 
the order and hia MS. they established the text 
of the Mohabhashya).’ 

None of these translations appears to me to. 
he tennble; for, ta omit other considerations, [ 
du nat beliove that the words a=aqest arareetet 
can convey the meaning ascribed to them by 
Lassen, Bahilinck, and Weber, nor am I aware’ 
that the word agai is ever need in the sense of 
“@ grammatical document’ or ‘a mmnnuseript,” 
claimed for it by Prof. Goldsticker. 

Left -ontirely to conjecture—for MS. copies 
of the Jiijatarangini do not seem. to exist in 





wet enact | 
and to translate thus: 

‘At that time Chandrichiryn sand 
others brought into nse the Mahabhixhya, after: 
having reccived its doctrine or traditional in- 
positon (arm) from another (part of the) 


country.’ 


Tn support of this alteration and transla. 
tion | must refer to the verse from the Vidhya- | 


padiya, 


ROUGH NOTES ON KHANDESH, 
BY W. P. AINCLATR, Bo. ©. 8. : 
The following notes on Rhindesh are 


founded opon the same data as those con tributed 


by mo to the Antignuary respecting the mee 


of the Pond and Solipur Oollectorates, vin. 
Personal observation and communion with the 
people themselves, mud are of course very much 


 epen to correction from any one who may 


have had better opportanities of formmg an 
opinion. 

The term Khan desh is of doubtful deriv. 
tion, It has been supposed to refer to the tithe 
of Khiin used by the Suiting of Burlinpur, and 
has also bean derived from Kanh-desh, *lood 
of Krishya’ (conf. Kinhpur); from Tan-desh, 
‘the land of thirst,’ in allusion to its arid plains 
anid seunty rainfall; faeetionsly fram E’intadesh, 
‘the land of thorna," in which it certainly 
abounds; and finally the author of the Ayint 
Akbert and other Musalmin writers allude to it 
ua “ Khindesh, otherwise called Dindesh,"* 
which aight be derived from * Dingdeéa," 





“sapported by the anthority of the MSS, 9 - 
tione can be more willing than myself to ; 


| arent THY 

which Fhiva reprinted in the Tadicin Hig ie 
vol. If, (Oct, 1874) p. 286. Those scholars 
in India and Europe to whom MSS, of P the 


protesting against the statement, which T 










Réjatarangin’ are accessible will easily be 1 be 

to ascertain how far my conjecture 1 be 

wn F 

whatever other intelligible reading may be - 

gested hy the Intter; of hasty ookjackannte 

have, 1 think, in Sanskrit enongh already. 
I cannot conclude this short note 











repeated over and over again, that at some tin 
or other the text of the Mahwbhdshya had 1 
lost, that it had to be reconstructed, do. “Alls re 
know at present amounts to this, that for s Om 
period of time’ Patanjali's great iach 
not studied generally, and had conseque: 
erased to be understood. Wwe tony Peete Me 
a break so far as regards ite traditional in Me 
tation, but for the present we oro bound 7 ' 
regard the text of the Mahibhishya as gi ¥ es 
by our MSS. to be the same ax it existed abc 
two thonsand years ago, = 
Deceaw College, February 1875. 
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iz 


‘the mountain and the plain,’ into which it 
is recogaizedly divided in modern conversa- 
tion; e.g. of two villages of the sume name in 
the Poopalner Tiloki, one lying im the hills 
ie distinguished as Ding-Sirwira, and tte m Vora 
lovel neighbour as Deé-Sirwira. T am 
clinad iyself to beliove in the Serer 
RKinh, and to'suppose that it wna . ay 
altered by the Musalmans to ches — 
form. Kerislipa, under the name of Ehandobi, 
ig at this day, and wonld seom to pei: ) 
been, o favourite divinity i in. the country, | kr | 
the taste of polite Mnsalmiins for alteratio 
sight in sound but important in senso is well 
known to seholara: eg. the Binge Ve 
wari, or Dovil's village, in this very ec : 
is known to Musalmins as Beit cal-bish—" a 
Place of the house of God;' and the 
Bhosri, near Pani, rusnarkabie for some io 
ture dolmoens and atone circles and a 
name—utterly untrauslalable in polite pagys—_ 
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was civilized by them into Bhojapur, ‘the 
town of the burden.’ 

The late district of Khandesh contained 
almost to an acre the country known in native 
conversation and to physical geography by that 
name—extending from the Sitmala, Chan- 
dor, or Ajanti range (the firstis the native name, 
Europeans use the other two) on the south 
to the Sat purds on the north, and from the 
Hati hills (which form the western face of the 
range that culminates at Gavilgadh) on the 
east to the Sahyadri on the west. These 
two latter boundaries are both broken at their 
northern extremities by the Tapti and its allnu- 
vial plain, across which I would draw at each 
end an imaginary line—on the east a few miles 
east of Burhanpfir, thongh that city is now 
included in modern and official Nimar; and on 
the west at the Haran Pal of the Tapti, a little 
west of Kukarmunda, though the boundary of 
the present district lies thirty miles farther into 
what is really a part of Gujarat. 

The country so described forms the first and 


easternmost member of that great fan-shaped | 
drainage area the ribs or radii of which have — 


for a centre or handle the Arabian Sea, and 
which may be said to extend from the above- 
mentioned S$ it mala hills, south of which the 
sacred Gatigd or Godavari flows eastwards 


into the Bay of Bengal, to the mountains which — 
divide the Red Sea from the Basin of the Nile. © 


The modern district, however, of which only I 
have any experience, has been shorn not merely 
of its ancient capital of Burh 4npur and the 
upper plain of the Tapti, but of three south- 
western tilukis—Nandgim, Malegim, and 
Biglina—added in 1869 to the Dekhan Col- 


leetorate of Naéik. In recompense for this, it— 


not only includes the Nowapur Peti—in lan- 
guage, soil, and position, a part of Gujarit—bnt 


stretches an arm across the Satpurds at its 


north-west corner to grasp the Akrini Pargand, 
whose waters flow into the Narmada. 


There is no modern race that has made | 


Khindesh its own, and the term Khindesi 
expresses merely the accident of birth. Lying 
between Central India, Gujarit, and the 
Dekhan tableland, regions having each its 
distinctive population, the basin of the Tapti 
has been colonized by immigrants from all these, 
so as to produce a wonderful mixture of tribes, 
prevented by the laws of caste from fasion into 
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a homogeneous race, and using a patois like 
the speech of Sir Hudibras, . 
“ A particoloured dress 
Of patehed and piebald languages.” 

It is a common thing there to hear a native 
address his neighbour in Marathi, finishing 
the sentence in Hindustiini; and he will very 
likely be answered in a speech characterized by 
the use of the Gujarati genitive in ‘na.’ The 
Marathi, of course, prevails in the south-west, 
where the Maratha cultivators, called here 
Dekhanis, form the bulk of the population. 
In the north-west Gujarati is the prevailing 
element, and in the north-east the colloquial 
speech of the poorest cultivators is much like 
the patois called Nemadi—a cross betwixt Mara- 
thi and bad Hindi; but the Gujar element is 
there also very strong among the richer cul- 
tivators, and affects their speech, as might be 
expected. 

The use, however, of Marathi by the officers 
of the PeSwis’ and our Goyernment and in 
Government schools is giving it a considerable 
ascendency ; though Gujarati is here, as through- 
out the north of the Presidency, the language 
of commercial correspondence ; and the Musal- 
mins of course stand, as usual, aloof, and disdain 
to learn the speech of idolaters—contenting 


themselves with a vocabulary as scanty as the — 


ideas it is expected to express, and an atro- 
ciously corrupt pronunciation of what they are 
pleased to call Hindustini. The most marked 
local tendency of all these languages, however, 
is to drop every possible consonant. Liquids 
go first, of course, as in Ko’t for Koli, Md’s for 
Mali; but they are often followed by sibilants, 
as in rai’ta for rasta, and by gutturals, as in 
Waijo for Wégdeo. Of course the lower you 


| go in the social scale the stronger is this pro- 


yincialism, which I cannot help endeavouring 
to trace to the influence of the aboriginal races, 
among whom it is most marked. 

(A.) Brih mans. 

(B.) Shankarjaitya, or mixed castes, 
chiefly traders and artizans. 

These two classes much resemble their con- 
geners in the Dekhan. In the third class, how- 
ever, (C), that of military and cultivating races, 
we find a curious inversion of the conditions of 
the Marathi and Rajpat. For though the 
Marithis of Khandesh are not so exclusively 
military in disposition as the Rajptits of the 
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Dekhan, they show a great approach to that 
character, especially in the northern part of the 
district, where they are least numerous; and 
thronghoutit they are knownas De khanis, in 
exactly the same way as the Rajpiits of Junnar, 
&e. are called Pardesis. Although one can 
hardly say that their character is modified, stall 
its shrewd unscrupulousness is perhaps more 
often highly developed among these descend- 


ants. of emigrants and invaders than further | 
south ; while the Rajpits, on the other hand, 


who are pretty numerous north of the Tapti, are 
generally peaceable agriculturists, much more 
nearly resembling the Gujar Kunbis, who 
dwell beside them, than the smart and hardy de- 
cendants of imperial armies in the Dekhan, or 
the martial Kshatriya of Hindustiin. Many of 
them are pdtils and chaudris of villages; and 
of these a few enjoy among their own people 
the titles of ‘“‘ Rawat” and “ Rawal,’”’ and some- 
thingvof the status of petty chieftains. These, 
of course, retain something of the military 
character of the race. These cultivating Rij- 
puts are never called Pardesis in Khandesh. 
The Solankhi, orChalukya clan, is the most 
numerous. The name is here pronounced and 
written ‘ Salunke,’ which is also the Marithi 
name of the common Maind (Graculus religiosus), 


but whether there is any connexion between the | 


’ bird and the clan I do not know. 

The Gujar Kunbis are very numerous 
throughout most part of Khindesh, and in the 
north-west the land is almost entirely in their 
hands. They are skilful agriculturists, and, 
being fully a match in acuteness and roguery 
for their countrymen the W 4nis, are more free 
from debt—-and indeed more apt to have others 
in theirs—than any other body of cultivators 
that I know. There are several castes of them 
not easily distinguishable, but the following are 
the chief divisions :—The Rewas derive their 
name from the goddess-river Rewa or Narma- 
da, whom they reverence exceedingly, They 
are, I believe, identical with the caste called 
‘Lewa’ in Ahmadabad, but inquiries made 
in 1872 proved them to be free from the 


_ aware) found above the Ghats. 
| mentioned* that some villages on the Tapti are 





practice of infanticide, of which iad last are 
accused. 
The Paznis aah to be a branch of the Re- 


| was, which the latter do not admit. Neither of 
| these eat meat; a third caste, the Dodhe Gu- 


jars, do—in some villages, at any rate. 

The Therol Kunbis profess to be immi- 
grants from a place called Therol, in Hindustan, 
which I have never been able to identify. 
There is a place of this name on the Pirna river 
in the Edalabad Pet’ of Khandesh itself. They 
also eat meat, and are not so strongly distin- 
guished from the Marathis as are the three 
castes of Gujar Kunbis. 

The late Major Forsyth, in his Report upon 
the Settlement of Nimdr, published by the Go- 
vernment of the Central Provinces, alludes cur- 


| sorily to this caste, but also mentions another 


of the same name, descended from a colony 
said to haye been imported by the Peswis 
from the Dekhan “in 600 carts ;” of whom some 
settled in what is now British Nimar, and some 
near Kargind, in Holkar’s territory. These were 
probably Tilairi Kunbis, a race well known 
in the North Konkan, but not (as far as I am 
I have already 


inhabited and cultivated chiefly by Naha vis or 
barbers, and some on the Girna by Parits or 
washermen. In both cases they are supposed 
to be immigrants from Hindustin or Central 
India, and in both they haye become much as- 
similated to their agricultural neighbours, None 
of these cultivating races care much about the 
service of Government, either military or civil. 

A peculiar race called Alwalas cultivate 
the Al (Morinda citrifolia) and nothing else. I 
do not know much of them personally, but there 
is a full account of them in Major Forsyth’s 
Report already quoted. The Miilisare the same 
here as in the Dekhan, and there are no Liiga- 
yat or Jain cultivators in Khandesh. 

Rathod Raijptits from Marwir; Mak- 
rinis;Arabs; Rohilldis, and Pathans 
from the Panjab and Afghanistiin are found in 
the employ of merchants as treasure-guards. 





THE DVAIASHARAYA. 
(Continued from p. 77.) 


The Sixth Sarga. 
Some time afterwards a son was born to Mn- 
laraja, named Chamand Raja. From hig 
* Ind. Ant. vol, III, p. 76. 


childhood this prince was very clever, and was 

fond of going to the Rudra Prasida,+ where the” 

elders assembled, that he might hear the Mahé- 
+ The Rudra MAla Temple at Siddhapur. 





~ in his country much gold is found. O King! this 


* 


ba 


7, 


’ who lived on the sea-shore, had brought with 
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bhdrata. Once ona time, the prince, making 
his salutation to the Raja, sat down in the court: 
at that time the Raja of An gadeéa brought | 
a chariot to present to Mularija. On his in- 
forming the stick-bearer, he came and told 
Mularaja of the offering the Ai ga Raja had 
brought to propitiate him. He described the 
presents of elephants, jewels, &c., and praised 
the jewels for their richness which the Raja, 


him. “O Raja! the kingof Vanavasadeéa 
has brought a present with great submission : 


Raja of De vagiri has comeagreeing to pay a 
proper yearly tribute. The Raja of the great 
city of Kolhapur has brought the Padmaraya 
and other jewels asa gift: the Kaémir Raja | 
has brought musk—much esteemed in his coun- 

try. The Raja of Kurudeéga has broughta 
five-coloured chattra that may be used either in 
the heatorin the rains. Panchadla Raja of 
Kampilya city in Pinchaladeéga has 
brought cows and slaves. Dvarapa Raja of © 
Lata, who enjoys the south country, has brought 
slaves and an elephant—one ofa bad character.”’ 
When he had said this, the Raja, looking at the 
Kuivarji, asked—* What kind of an elephant is 
this that is of abad character?” The Kuhyarji 


rising looked at the elephant, and, examining — 


it according to the sdstras for that purpose 
composed by Brihaspati, said—* Its tail is like a 
dog’s : whatever raja keeps it in his court de- 
stroys both himselfand his race. The reason why 
the Raja of Litadesa has sent such an incar- 
nation of death must be that he is envious, 
having heard of your fame. Send therefore an — 
army to destroy him. I too am ready to go.” 
When he heard this the Raja replied—* Son! 
the muhurta is not good now; wait a little.” 
Then they gave back the elephant to them that 
brought it, with contempt of the Lata people, 
who returned home without honour. 

The next day Mularija with his son and an 
army started to attack LatadeSa. Mularaja 


advanced tothe banks ofthe Schabhrayati(qyaqat) | ) ; 
another son, named Durlabha Raja: he too 


(? Narmada), the limits of his kingdom. The 
womenof $8 iryapur who were washing in that 
river, seeing the troops of Mularaja, fled away. 
The women of LatadeSa were thick-waisted, and 
therefore not good-looking, and dirty as if they 








were always beside the cooking-fires. On the 


banks of the Schabhravati is the city of Bh ri- 7 


gukachha (Bharuch), of which the people, in 
dread of Mularija’s army, fled in all directions. 
The Raja of Lata, bringing his army, prepared 
for a contest. To attack him Chimand Raja 
advanced. The Lata Raja was not valorous, so 
Chamand Raja knew there would be no trouble 
in overcoming him. To his son’s assistance 
Mularaja sent certain Rajas and troops. ‘The 
Kuhvar’s army defeated that of Lata. The 


island (dvfpa) kings were on the side of the Lita 


Raja. In this contest the Kufvarji overcame, 
slaying his enemy. He returned to salute his 
father because of his victory. Mularaja embraced 
the Kuivar affectionately. Thencame Mularaja 
and the KuivartoAnahillapura. Malaraja 
sent for his principal ministers, the gors, the 
pandits and the astrologers, in order to perform 
the mauguration of his son. They answered that 
Chimand Raja was worthy of the throne, and 
that the muhurta was favourable. Then the 
Rija caused the Kuhvarji to be inangurated.* 
After this Mularaja presented many kinds of 
gifts to the Brahmans at Sristhala (Siddhapur), on 
the banks of the Sarasvati, and then mounted 


_ the funeral pile. | 


The Seventh Sarga. 
After this Chimand Raja managed the 
affairs of the kingdom well. He increased his 
treasures, his army, and his fame. Chimand 


Raja was deficient in nothing, and he preserved. 


the land-gift that his father had bequeathed to him. 
To Chimand ason named V allabha Raja was 
born : he too became skilled in kingeraft and fit 
for the throne. This prince even in his childhood 
began to learn wisdom (vidya) : in his amusements 
with the boys he played at apprehending thieves 
as well as at gedi deda, and practised martial ex- 
ercises with a little bow and arrows. Vallabha 
Rija grew up condescending and brave: there- 


| fore the king was greatly pleased in heart, and 
| the enemies, who had looked forward in expecta- 


tion of living in quiet after Chimand Raja's 
decease, lost that hope. Chimand Raja had 


became so full of exploits, that for fear of him no 
Asura could lift up his head. When the Joshis 


examined this Kuivar's janmotri, they pro- 
| nounced with confidence that the prince would 


® In a.v. 997. | 


. 
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be celebrated for great exploits: that he would 
conquer his enemies, encourage the practice of 
wisdom, and become a Mahirijidhiraja. 

Darlabha Raja and his elder brother Vallabha 
Raja pursued their studies together, and had 
great affection for each other, setting their father 
before them as an example. Afterwards Cha- 
mand Réja had a third son, named Niga 
Raja. 

Once on a time Chimand Raja, inflamed by 
sensual passion, did wrong to his sister Chachini 
Devi: to expiate this sim he placed Vallabha 
Raja on the throne, and went on a pilgrimage 
to Kaéi, By the way the Raja of Malwa took 


' from him the umbrella, chémar, and other 


insignia of royalty. Chimand, having accom- 
plished his pilgrimage to Kasi, returned to 
Pattan, and said to Vallabha Raja—* If you are 
my son, go and punish the Malwa Raja.” In 
obedience to this order, Vallabha Raja, taking 
his army, advanced towards Malwa. 

On his way to Milwi several kings, bringing 
presents in their hands, came to meet Vallabha 
Raja. They said to him—* Going by this ronte 


> thePairapardriverandtheSindhusindhnu 


river must be crossed : therefore be pleased totake 
the wayof Kuntaladeéga,* and you will not 
have to cross these rivers.”” Then he went by that 
road. Afterwards, as fate had decreed, Vallabha 

aja was afflicted in his person with the disease 


called sifalé (small-pox), which no physician © 


was able to cure. Then Vallabha Raja, aban- 


doning the hope of battle, began to pray to— 


Parmeéyvara and to perform religious rites. The 
Pradhin and the Senipati then said to Val- 
labha Raja—* Let us now return to Anahilla- 
pur:’’ and Vallabha Raja replied—“ If at this 
time you do not manage with great care, you 
will cause the loss of the throne of Anahillapur 
to my race. Wherefore, without allowing the 
news of my death to get abroad, do you go 
back to Anahillapur.” Saying thus, Vallabha 
Raja sent the army back and died there (A.D. 
1010). 

With great sorrow the army returned home, 
and entered Pattan, and with deep grief related 
the whole matter to Raja Chimand. For hig 
son the Raja lamented much. Then, in order 
to depart to Sukla Tirtha to perform penances, 


‘ the Raja seated Durlabha on the throne, and 


* Part of Belari or Advani ? see As. Res, yol. IX. p- 435. 





| retired to'Sukla Tirtha,? on the banks of ithe 


Narmada, where he died. 

After that Durlabha Raja managed the affairs 
of the kingdom after a good fashion. This 
Durlabha Raja bravely conquered the Asnras, 
and performed religious acts, building temples, 
&e. 

Sri JineSvara Suri gave instructions to 
this Durlabha Raja: therefore, being informed 
in the rudiments of the Jaina religion, he tra- 
velled in the good way of pity for living things. 

After this Durlabha Raja’s sister, as a Swa- 
yamyvara, chose Mahendra, the Raja of Marwad, 
for her husband. 

According to the practice of his ancestors, 
this Durlabha also employed himself in defeat- 
ing his enemies, &e. Once it happened that 
Durlabha Raja went in great splendour into 
MiarvaddeSa, tothe Raja of Naduldeéa, and to 
the city of MahendraRaja. Then Mahendra 
Raja advanced many kos to meet him, received 
him with due respect, and laid presents before 
him. Durlabha Raja wished to marry Mahendra 
Raja'ssister. Durlabha was exceedingly hand- 
some: the Swayamvara~mand apa was erected for 
the nuptials cf Mahendra Raja’s sister: 
into the mandapa Durlabha entered and seat- 
ed himself, wherefore the Swayamvara-mandapa 
appeared very splendid. Many other kings 
also graced the mandapa with their pre- 
sence. Into that assembly came Durlabha 
Devi, the sister of Mahendra Raja, to select as 
bridegroom him that pleased her. She was 
attended by a chobddr's wife, who, naming the 
Rajas, enabled her to recognize them. When 
they saw Durlabha De yi, each of the Rajas 
wished in his heart that the damsel wonld 
speedily select him. In this assembly were the 
Rajas of Ai gadeéa, of Kasi, of Ujjaina, 
of Vaididegsa, of Kurndegéa, of MA- 
thuradesa,of Andradesa. The Chob- 
dar’s wife kept telling the Kuavari of the aec- 
tions ofall these Rajas; afterwards she said 
to her,—‘‘ This is the king of Gujaritdeéa, 
in whose country Lakshmi and Sarasvati dwell 


| together in union: this king’s name is Dur- 


labha R&ja—the meaning of which is that 
she who has performed much penance will obs 
tain him. Your name too is Durlabha 
Devi, therefore there is a union of the 





7 Near Bharuch. 
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names of you both, which according to the jyo- 
tishyasdstra is very fortunate.” 

Then Durlabha Devi threw onthe Ra- 
ja’s neck the varmélé that she held in her hand. 
Then were all the other kings enraged at Dur- 


labha Raja. The Brahmans now advancing | 


performed, according to the Sdsfra rules, the 
_, marriage ceremony. Mahendra Raja gave 

horses, &c. with much wealth, to the Cha- 
lukyaas peherdmant. Afterwards Mahendra 
Rija married his younger sister to Naga 
Raja, the younger brother of Durlabha. 
With their brides, Durlabha Raja and Naga 
Raja set off towards Pat tan, Mahendra Riija 
attending them for many a kos. 

The Rajas who had come in the hope of gain- 


ing D urlabha Devi in marriage had already | 


taken the road, in order to fight with Dur- 
labhaRaja. They came prepared for battle. 


The armies of enemies rose up on all sides as | 


fire in the forest; but Durlabha Raja was no- 
ways dismayed, Ashamed of fighting with 
these shameless ones,—instead of fighting with 
them, Durlabha at that time merely warded off 


their weapons. Some of the kings, however, 


Durlabha Riija smote with arrows. The Raja 
of Angadeéa gave up the fight and submit- 
ted to Durlabha Rija; the Malwa Raja threw 
down his weapons; the Raja of Hund esa 
fled away ; the Mathura Raja went to call to 
‘ his aid the Turks and mountaineers: the Raja 
of Andradeéa was wounded; the Vaidia 


Raja, the Kuru Raja, and the Kasi Raja, — 


with others, fled with blackened faces. Thus 
gaining the vietory, with great splendour Daur- 
labha Raja entered Pattan. 
The Bighth Sarga. 
After this Durlabha’s younger brother, 
NigaRaja, hadasonnamed Bhima.* Mor- 


tals owe three debts,—First, Brahmakshana; 


second, Devakshana ; third, Pitrikshana, Brah- 
makshana is paid by chastity and the cultivation 
of wisdom; Devakshan by the performance of 
fire-sacrifice ; Pitrikshana by begetting a son :-— 
so is it written in the Karma Khanda. When 
therefore Bhima was born, on account of the 
debt to the Pitris having been paid, Durlabha 
Raja and Naga Rajajoyfully held-high festival at 
the court. At the time of the Kuivarji’s birth 
a voice from the sky proclaimed—* Whatever 
Raja does not keep friends with this Bhima 








© This js summarized in Rds MALA, vol, L. pp. 70, 71. 
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will Bhima imprison, or slay, or fight with; 
to himself will he subdue certain lands and seas. 
This Bhima will practise science extensively, 
and the people who are of Néstika (atheistical) 
opinions, or who reckon that neither good nor 
evil arises from religion or irreligion, will he 
utterly destroy.”’ | | 

Very dear was this Kunvar to Durlabha 
RAja: therefore he used to make him lie on his 
own couch, to give him mangoes and irnits to 
eat, and to play with him; the half of the 


revenues of his kingdom he used to spend on © 


the Kufivar. On his neck the Kunwar wore an 
ornament of gold set with diamonds—very 


| beantiful to behold. When the Kunwar grew 
| up, he used to go to the chase, but he would 


only cut the horns and hoofs of the deer, not 


that no pngilist was able to fight with him. 
Once on a time Durlabha Raja said 
in great joy—* O B hima! take you the man- 
agement of this kingdom and fight with its 
enemies; I will now go to a place of pilgrim- 
age and perform penances for the happiness 
of my soul.” When the Kufvarji heard this, 
he answered with tears in his eyes —“ In 


| your lifetime I will not consent to royalty ; 


besides, you talk of performing penances, but 
the fruit of penance is royalty, which to the full 
extent you have obtained and may obtain,— 
therefore there needs not to perform penance. 
And if perchance it be from desire of syarga 
that you wish to perform penance, know then 
that according to the Kehetra Dharma, by 
turning not back from the enemy you have 
gained the yictory,—you will therefore without 
doubt obtain svarga : in this view too itis 
unnecessary to perform penance.” Hearing 
these words the king replied,—“ It is written in 
the Smritis that when a son becomes of age to 
manage royalty the father should resign to him 
the throne and go to perform penance; there- 
fore now that I am grown old, I am not fit to 
retain royalty, but if Nga Raja will manage 
the kingdom, then too it is well.” Niga Raja, 
hearing these words, said—* As when Yudhish- 
thira went to perform penance, his younger 
brothers went with him, so I too, refusing 
royalty, will accompany you.” Afterwards Dar- 


 Jabha Raja and Naga Raja, persuading Bhima, 


performed his installation fell a rain 


take their liyes. He so learnt the pugilistic art = 


‘ 
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of flowers from the sky. After that Durlabha 
Raja* and Nagaraja made svargavdsa at Pattan. 
Bhima Deva ruled well, and refused pardon 
to the crime of incontinency. He apprehended 
' thieves cleverly, and punished them, so that 


the offences of depredation diminished in his — 
reign. This Bhima was called Raja of Rajas, — 


and entertained such exceeding pity for life that 
even the wolf im the forest was restrained from 
taking life. Some kings fleeing from fear of 


their enemies lived under the protection of | 


Bhima, some took service with him. The Raja 
of Pundradesa sent presents; the Raja of 
Andradesa sent him a necklace: Bhima’s 


fame spread into Ma gadha de§a also, there- 


fore the poets of that country began to celebrate 
his exploits in the Migadha language. In other 
languages also were books written relating the 
story of Bhima. From these books having 
been spread abroad in distant countries, the 
fame of Bhima became known familiarly to 
men in remote lands. 

Once on a time some one said to Bhima— 
“O Raja! on the earth the Sindh Raja 
and the Raja of Chedideé&a, * in their pride, 
alone regard not your fame, and cause books to 


be composed setting forth faultsin you. The | 


Sindh Raja says too that he will strike Bhima, 
This Rija of Sindh has conquered the Rija of 
SivaéAna and made him his subject. The 


strength of this Sindh Raja and the projects: of | 
his heart cannot be estimated. Many lords of 


fortresses and rajas of islands have become 
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subject to the Riija of Sindh. When his army 
sets ont on mulakgiri, no Rija can restrain him, 


and Sindhdega and Chedidega are under his | 


sole control.”” Hearing these and other things 
from the mouth of this spy, Bhima, se din , 
for his minister, began to ponder over this 
matter, | 
The king, having collected an army, set forth. 
Then Bhima went to the Panjib, near to 





“Sindh, where five rivers flow together; like a sea 


was the stream of these five rivers,—therefore 
the Raja had to consider how the whole army — 
could be crossed over to the opposite bank. It 
was because of the strength of these floods, strong 
as a fortress, that the Sindh Raja slept in peace, 
having conquered his enemies. Then breaking 
down hills, with the great stones thereof they 
began tobuildabridge. When they had begun 
the bridge, then the waters of the stream di- 





viding began to take another channel, as milk 


upon the fire boils over. For the bridge they 


used green trees and dry, stones and earth. 4 
Bhima was pleased when he saw the work of 
the bridge finished, and to make all happy he 
distributed sugar and food to all. Then cross- — 
ing the bridge they went to Sindh. The king 
of Sindh came to oppose them in battle : a fight 


| [Are 1875, c : 


of missiles ensued; the Chandrayaisi Bhima 


fought well, he took prisoners many of the 
warriors of the Sindh Raja. In this way con-— 


quering in Sindh, he subjected to himself the 
Sindh Raja, whose name was Hammuk. 
(To be continued.) > 23> - 


— SSS 


SWORD-WORSHIP IN KACHAR. 
BY G. H. DAMANT, B.A., B.C.S., RANGPUR. 


The most venerated of all the deities worship- 
ped in Kachir is a goddess called Rin Chan- 
di. She was the tutelary deity of the old Rajas 
of Kach ir, and is held in the highest respect 
not only by the Kacharis, but also by the Bengalis 
and other Hindus who have settled in the dis- 
trict. One of the queens of the last Rija, Govinda 
Chandra, who died in 1830, still survives, and she 





* “The same story that is told by Hemfchiar f 
Chimand Raja f repeated by the author of the 
“Abie ther Deherecy sl *y reference to Durlabha 

ja, who is stated to have proceeded on a pileri: 
to Henkes after having tenet the throne pe 
Deva, and to have been obstructed in his passage through 
a by Eig ot el ane then al 
who compelled him to lay aside the ensigns of rovalty. 
Durlabhe, it is said, proceeded on his i FE ea ee 
attire of a monk, and died at Banfras,—haying, however, 


ed there, and — 


keeps up the image and worship of Ran Chandi. 
The image has never been shown to any one 
except the reigning Raja and the officiating: 
Brahman, as the goddess had ordered that she 
was not to be exhibited, and would strike 
dead any one who saw her ; and her reputation 
has doubtless been greatly magnified by the 
mystery which has surrounded her. 
caused Bhima Deva to become acquainted with the insulting 
conduct of the Riga of Males han tare Bon it 13 
added, there arose a root of enmity between the lord of 
Gajarat ond the Malwi king?’ Ras MAld, vol. L. p. 71. 
Conf. Tod, Western India, pp. 170-1. Durlabh Sen | 
the throne in A.D, 1610, and Bhima Deva in 1021. | 
edi, says Fo j | | 
modern Chandail in Gondwink "Teens Gace 


of Sigupfila, the enemy of Krishna + 
Conf. Tod, Western Saige <y Ras Malé, vol. I. p. 82. 


—_ - .. _ 
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A few days ago, after representing to the 
Brihmans that we were the Rija for the time 
being, the Deputy Commissioner and I succeeded 
in seeing the celebrated goddess. She was kept 
in a small thatched house fenced in on every 
side, and no one but ourselves and the pujdri 
Brahman was allowed to come near. The images 
were brought out, and we found there was a 


brass image of Ran Chandi and another of | 


Shama, and two swords which were supposed 
to be incarnations (if such a phrase may be used) 
of the goddesses. Theswordslooked very ancient; 
one of them was pointed, and the other cut off 
straight at the point: they appeared to me to have 
been intended for sacrifices. They were entirely 
of iron, with no ornaments about them, but evi- 
dently kept with great care, and painted with 
red and white. 

The story of Rin Chandi, as told me by 
the Kachiris, is as follows :— 

There was once a Kachiri Raja named N ir- 


bharNarayan, who was renowned as a just | 


and wise prince, but he only worshipped Vishnu 
and never offered sacrifices, till one night Ran 
Chandi appeared to him in a dream and said, 
‘‘ To-morrow morning early you must go to the 
bank of the river Madma (the place is now called 
Chandighat) and there you will see a living crea- 


ture : seizeit fearlessly by theheadandtake itaway _ 


in whatever form it may assume,and worship it 
and offer sacrifices to it: by doing this you will 
become great, and your children will reign after 
you.” Next morning the king, as the goddess 


had commanded, went to the river-side and | 
there he saw a terrible snake playing in the | 





water : he was alarmed at nt the sight, (god aistoadl 


of seizing it by the head he caught it by the tail, 
and the goddess took the form ofa sword and was 
worshipped under the name of Rin Chandi. 
But the king, thinking that the taking of life 
was the greatest sin he could commit, offered 
no sacrifices to the goddess, and she became 
angry with him and struck all his musical 
instruments, guns and cannons dumb, so that 
their sound could not be heard, and again ap- 
peared to him in a dream and said, “* You will 
enjoy your kingdom no longer; so to-morrow 
cause instrnments to be played and guns to be 
fired in every house, and in whosoevyer’s house 
you hear the sound of instruments and guns, 
mount him on the throne and yourself cease 
from reigning.” So the king did as he was 
ordered, and as he only found one man in whose 
house he could hear the sound of instruments 
and guns, he made him ascend the throne, and 


| himself retired from the kingdom. This man, 


whose name was Uday Bhim Narayan, 
pleased the goddess so mach by offering her a 
lakh of sacrifices and continually worshipping 
her, that his posterity, down to the time of Raja 
Govinda Chandra, have always sat on the throne 
of Kichar. 

The goddess Shama, who is supposed to be 
embodied in the other sword, is said to have 
been captured from a king of the Deh ans, the 
hereditary bondsmen of the Kicharis, by Raja 
Boulla, a king who reigned at Maibong, a place 


| inthe North Kichari hills near Asalu, where 


ruins still exist, from Khaspur, the former 
capital of the Dehans. 





INSCRIPTIONS AT BAIL-HONGAL, IN THE SAMPGAUM TALUKA OF THE 
BELGAUM DISTRICT. 
BY J. F. FLEET, Bo. C. 8. 


The temple at Bail-Hongal, standing to the 
north of the town outside the walls, is now a 
Liiga shrine, but appears to have been originally 
a Jain building. It has two inscriptions con- 
nected with it :— 

No. 1. The first inscription is contained on 
a stone tablet standing on the right front of the 
temple, 7. ¢, on the left hand of any one facing 
the temple. The emblems at the top of the 
stone are :—In the centre, a liiga and priest; 


on their right, the sun; and on their left, a cow | 


and calf with the moon beyond them, The 


inscription is in the Old Canarese characters 
and language. There are traces of about 73 
lines averaging 46 letters each. The stone 
seems to be a schistose limestone, and the sur- 


| face of itis full of small fissures and is very 


much worn away. With great labour the con- 
tents of the first twenty lines or so might be 
made out, but no connected transcription could 
possibly be made of the remainder; only a few 
letters are legible here and there. It is a Ratta 
inscription, that family being mentioned in it by 
the older form of the name,—Rashtrakita. In 
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line 11 it refers itself to the time of the Chalu- 
kya king Trailékyamalladéva,—either Sdmésva- 
radéya I. (Saka 962? to 991?) or Tailapadéva 
III. (Saka 1072 to 1104), both of whom bore 
that title; as I have shewn in my paper on the 
Rattas that the chieftains of the Saundatti 
branch of that family were independent from 
about Saka 1050, I conclude that the Trailékya- 
malladéva here mentioned is Sdéméévaradéva 
I. However, I could not trace im this imscrip- 


tion the name of the particular chieftain whose | 


grants are recorded; but the titles applied to 
him are very similar to those of the Kalholi 
inscription. 

No. 2 is another inscription in the Old Cana. 
rese characters and languages, consisting of 5] 
lines of about 39 letters each, and contained on 
a stone tablet which was lying in the hedge 
surrounding the town, but which I have had 
set upright on the left front ofthetemple. The 


emblems at the top of the atone are :—In. the ne be | 


centre, a seated figure of Jinéndra; on its right, 
a standing figure, full front, with the moon 


| above it; and on its left, a cow and calf with | 
| the sun above them. ‘The stone is blacker and 


harder than the preceding, but the inscription 
on it is still more hopelessly effaced, and no 
transcription can be made of it. Itis evidently 
a Ratta inseription, as it mentions a king Kar- 


tavirya who was ruling “with the diversion of 


joyful conversations.” Its date is given in line 
36, and is the Saka year 1086 (a.p. 1164-65), 
being the Tarana sahvatsara. Accordingly the 


Kirtavirya here mentioned is the third of that 


name in my list of the Rattas,—the Kattama 
for whom I had not previously succeeded 
in obtaining a date. Further on the inserip- 
tion mentions a Jain Basadi, and probably re- 


cords the building of the temple to which it is _ 


now attached and the allotment of grants to it. 





KAMANDAKI ON THE POISONING OF KINGS. 


Whilst the eyes of all India are turned to- 
wards Baroda, and the inquiry which is now 
being conducted there, it may not be uninterest- 
ing to reproduce, in an- English garb, the 
rules laid down two thonsand years ago by 
Kamandaki for the guidance of kings in the 
matter of poisoning. His ideas are exceedingly 
quaint, and have probably been disregarded for 
some centuries even by the most orthodox and 
conservative. The extract is taken from the 
seventh chapter of the Nitisdra. It is a pity 
that this work is not brought more prominently 
forward, and adopted in some measure as a 
substitute for the Panchatantra. The Nit of the 
latter was no doubt taken from Kimandaki, 


and reset by VishnuSarmaninbaser metal, — 


more calculated, however, to please the weaker 
and more sensual minds of a later generation. 
The only printed text of the Nitisdra obtain- 
able in India is that edited in 1861 by Baba 
Rajendralila Mitra. That scholar states in his 
preface that his text was prepared “froma 
modern but very correct manuscript obtained 
at Benares,”’ collated with “ an utterly un- 
reliable’? manuscript in the Library of the 
Asiatie Society, and with a commentary which 
was “of great use in settling the reading and 
meaning of a great number of technical terms,” 


With all respect for the learned Biba, it would 
appear, however, thatthe MS. first named was — 


not so very correct as he considered it to be; 
for over and over again the reading of the com- 
mentary is vastly superior to that adopted in 
the text, which is sometimes almost meaning-— 


less. It is time, however, toreturn to the more - 


immediate subject of this paper, and allow the 
Pandit to speak :— 

“A king should everywhere be poe Te- 
garding his conveyance, couch, water, food, 
clothes and ornaments, discarding that which 
has been poisoned. 

After bathing in water that is an antidote to 
poison, adorned with the poison-destroying gem, 
let him eat that which has been thoroughly 
examined, surrounded by physicians acquainted 
with poisons and their antidotes. 

At the sight of a poisonous snake, the Ma- 
labar Shrike, the Parrot, and the Mainé are 
terribly alarmed and scream ont. 

When beholding poison, the eyes of the par- 
tridge lose their natural colour, the curlew be- 


| comes clearly inebriated, the cuckoo dies; and 


in every case languor supervenes. 

The king therefore should eat that which has 
been inspected by one of the above. 

Snakes do not appear when peacocks and the 
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spotted antelope are let loose, so they ought al- 


ways to be at large in a house. 


Some of the food intended to be eaten should | 


first, by-way of test, be put into the fire, some 
be given to the birds, and the aboot should | 
then be observed. 

If the food has been poisoned, the smoke and 
flame of the fire will be darkened and there 
will be a crackling noise,—the birds will die. 

[The effects on the eater are| absence of per- 
spiration, intoxication, sudden coldness, absence 
of colour; and the vapour arising from poisoned 
food is thick and dark. 

Condiments speedily dry up, and when boil- 
ing assume a dark frothy appearance, changing 
also in smell, feeling, and taste. 

When a liquid is defiled by poison, its lustre 
may be either increased or lessened, an up- 
right streak appears, and a circle of froth. 

In the midst of poisoned juice [as of sugar- 
cane, &c.] a perpendicular dark-coloured streak 
appears, in milk a copper-coloured one, in in- 
toxicating beverages and water one black as 
the cuckoo and irregular. 

Under the influence of poison, a fresh [ green] 
article of food quickly withers, and without cook- 


ing looks as if it had been boiled, and assumes 
a dark hne,—so the learned say. 

Some say that a dry substance decays and 
loses its clearness of colour—that a hard [or 
| pungent] thing may become soft [or mild], 


and vice versd, so as to destroy small creatures. 


Clothes and carpets infected with poison 
become covered with black circles—and thread, 
hair and wool are destroyed. 

Metals and gems become coated with dirt and 


| mud, and their strength, brilliance, weight, 


colour, and feeling are affected. 

An experienced man should note the follow- 
ing as indications of poisoning:—a dark hue 
on the face, change of voice, repeated yawning, 
stumbling, trembling, perspiration, agitation, 
staring vacantly in the air, restlessness when at 
work, and changing about from place to place. 

_ The king should not touch medicines, be- 


—-yerages or food until those who prepared them 
have tasted them :—his ornaments and every 


article of attire should be brought by his own at- 
tendants, after being well examined and mark- 
ed ; and he should scrutinize everything received 
from another source.”’ 

TALIB-UL-ILM. 


CORRESPONDENCE AND MISCELLANEA. 


SUPPOSED ASIATIC ORIGIN OF THE 
PRIMITIVE AMERICAN POPULATION. 
Sm,—The remarks by Mr. Walhouse on the 
above subject in the February part of the Indian 
Antiquary, yol. IV. p. 46, suggest to me to com- 
municate the following. 
Last year I exhibited to the Asiatic Society 
a perforated stone which was obtained at the 


Mopani coal-mines, in the district of Narsing- | 


pur, Central Provinces. In my account of it 
I pointed out its resemblance to some figured and 
described in a work on lacustrine dwellings in the 
lake of Neufchdtel by M. Desor. Recently I have 
found that a still stronger resemblance exists 
between it—both in size and the special characters 
of its perforation—and some ancient stones which 
have been found in abundance in Virginia and other 
parts of North America. The latter have been 


very fully described in a journal called the Amer- | 


ican Naturalist, but I have not the exact refer- 
ence by me at present. 

I am inclined to believe that when more atten- 
tion has been paid than hitherto in India to the 
distribution of stone implements having special 


“P Vido Proc. As. 8. Beng. April 1874, p. 96, Pl. V. 





characters, many useful inferences may be drawn 
as to the migrations of the primitive races who 
manufactured and used them. Only within the 
past few days I have received three celés from 
Dhalbhum (a zamindiri in Chot&é Nagpur). Two 
of these are of the shouldered type hitherto, I 
believe, supposed to occur exclusively in Burma 
and the adjoining countries. 

As in the case of the Burma implements which 
have been described by Mr. Theobald, the Rev. 
Mr. Mason, and Dr. Anderson, my specimens are 
supposed to be thunderbolts, and a mythieal story 
connecting one of them with a particular thunder- 


| storm has been sent to me. 


V. Batt. 
Camp vid Sambalpur, 23rd February 1875. 





BOTANICAL QUERY. 
To the Editor of the “ Indian Antiquary.” 
Sim,—I shall be much obliged for information 
as to the botanical name of a tree found occasion- 
ally growing wild in the Mathura district, and 
there called Ldliydyi. The name is not given in 
Brandis’s Forest Flora, nor, so far as I can as- 
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wees is the tree there dedoribed. It grows to 
a moderate size—say 30 or 40 feet in height, has 
slightly drooping branches, with opposite lanceo- 
late leaves, and is in full ower at the end of Feb- 
ruary, when it presents a handsome appearance; 
the flowers being largish in size, dull-red and 
yellowish in colour, and dragon-mouth in form, 
with three drooping and two erect petals; the 
mosepalous. 
sa F. 8. Gnrowse. 
Mathurd, N. W. f., 
February 25, 1870. 


| wood, 


Query. © | 

Can any reader of the Antiquary favour me with 
the scientific names of— 

(1.) The Kine tree. This isa large tree com- 
mon in the North Konkan. It has a dark heart- 
sometimes fraudulently substituted for 
blackwood. 

(2.) Khurdsant. This is asmall oilseed belong- 
ing, I rather fancy, to the order Composite, much 
grown upon the lofty plateaux of the Mawals, 
and also in the Konkan, especially by the forest 
tribes. W. F. Srvcuair. 


BOOK NOTICES. 


Reictovs and Morar Sentiwents freely translated from 
Indian Writers, by J. Muir, D.O.L., LL.D,, Ph.D. 
Edinburgh, 1874. (12mo, pp. vil. and 33.) 


This pamphlet contains part of a much larger | 


collection of maxims which the gifted author is pre- 
paring for translation into prose. Of the seventy- 


two published, fifty-eight have already appeared in 


these pages (Ind. Ant. vol. II. pp. 182, 241, 
335 ff.). In the appendix Dr. Muir has added 
faithful prose versions of all the passages, “ with 
the view of obviating the suspicion,” he says, 
““which some may entertain, that in the metrical 
versions I have embellished the sentiments of the 


Indian writers, or imparted to them a closer re- | 


semblance to their Biblical counterparts than the 
tenor of the originals will justify.” 

The following are the additional sentiments :— 

28. Narrow and large heartedness. Panchatantra 
V. 38 (and in other books) ; conf. Luke, x. 29 ff. -— 

Small souls inquire “ Belongs this man 

To our own race, or class, or clan ?” 

But larger-hearted men embrace 

As brothers all the human race. 

The next is analogous to that given (vol. IIT. 
p. 183) from the Mahdbhdrata, IIT. 13445, and will 
remind the reader of Coleridge’s verse,—“ He 
prayeth well who loveth well,’ &c. 


43. Austerities and rites are unavailing without 


purity. Vriddha Chinakya, XV. 1:— 
Those men alone the secret know 
Which everlasting bliss will bring 
Whose hearts with pity overflow, 
And love to every living thing :— 
Not those a beggar’s garb who wear, 
With ashes gemeared, and matted hair. 


The following three are closely related in idea :— 


49. The gods give wisdom to those whom they 


favour, and conversely. 
2679 ff. — 
The gods no club, like cowherds, wield 
To guard the man they deign to shield : 
On those to whom they grace will show 
They understanding sound bestow ; 


Mahabh. V. 1222 and II. 





But rob of sense and insight all 

Of whom their wrath decrees the fall. 
These wretched men, their mind deranged, 
See all they see distorted, changed ; 

For good to them as evil looms, 

And folly wisdom’s form assumes, 


Verse 2679, as the author remarks, “ reminds 
us of the well-known Latin adage, ‘ Quos Deus vult 
perdere prius dementat.’ The same thought is 
stated in the following Greek lines, quoted by 
Grotius in his Annotationes on the Epistle to the 
Romans, xi. 8 :— 

Grav yap dpy) Saipdvev Branry rid, 

ToUT@ Tb mp@roy éLapaipeirar hpevav 

Trav vouv tov eoOAoy, eis be Thy yelpw Tperet 
yvopny, iv’ eidy pndey Sy duapraver, 

Compare Hod. vii. 1, 3, 4, and 13; and Rom. xi. 
18, Also 1 Sam. ii.25. The converse is expressed 
in the Mahdbh. V. 1222”—given in the first four 
lines above. 

50. A doomed man is killed by anything. Ma- 
habh. VIL. 429 :— 

When men are doomed without respite, ~ 

Even straws like thnuderbolts will smite. 

51. The same, Mahabh. X11, 7607 :— 

A man until his hour arrives, 

Though pierced by hundred darts, survives; 

While he whose hour of death is nigh 

Touched only by a straw will die. 

61. Men love enjoyment, not virtue, &c, Subha- — 
shitérnava, 43 :-— 

In virtue men have small delight ; 

To them her fruits alone are dear; 
The fruits of sin they hate and fear, 

But sin pursue with all their might. 

62. Lffects of habitual sin and virtue respectively. 
Mahibh. V. 1242-3. (Conf. Matt. xii, 43 &.,2 Tim. 

iii. 13) :— 

Sin practised oft,—experience shows,— 

Men’s understanding steals at length ; 
And understanding gone, the strength 
Of sin unchecked resistless grows. 
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But virtue ever practised lends 
The understanding firmer sway ; 
And understanding day by day 

More widely virtue’s rule extends. 

63. Secret sin not wnobserved. Manu, VILI. 84 
(conf. Mahfbh. I. SOEs Manu VIII. 91) :— 

‘“* None sees me,” so, when bent on sin, 

The fool imagines, vainly bold : 
For gods his eyil deeds behold— 

The soul, too, sees,—the man within. 

The following maxim will be recognized as very 
different in its teaching from anything Biblical, 
and it ison one of the points that differentiate , 
Christianity from other systems. 

64. Hopelessness of reclaiming the bad. Bhi- 
minivilisa, I, 93 :— 

Whoe’er the bad by kindness tries 

To gain,—but vainly ploughs the skies, 

The viewless wind with water laves, 

And paints a picture on the waves. 

The criminal law does not quite recognize the 
next as teaching the whole truth. | 

63. Sin removed by repentance. eho XI, 
pap ht le Sl: et 

Whenever men with inward pain 
And self-reproach their sins confess, 

And stedfast, never more transgress, 

Their souls are cleansed from every stain ; 

As serpents shed their worn-out skins, 

These men are freed from cast-off sins. 

69. Noble Characters. Sahityadarpana, 322 :-— 

A man whom wealth has never spoiled, 

A youth by reckless vice unsoiled, 

A ruler wakeful,—self-controlled, 

Be these among the great enrolled. 

70. The prosperity of others not to be a 
Mahabharata, XIT, 3880-1:— 

On thee to smile though fortune never deign, 

Her favourites’ happier lot with calmness 
bear ; | 

For prudent men from wealth they do not 
share, | 

But others’ own, enjoyment ever gain. 


71. The saint should patiently await the time | 


of his departure. Manu, VI. 45, and Mahdbh. 
XIT. 8929 (conf. Job, xiv. 14) :— 
Let not the hermit long for death, 
Nor cling to this terrestrial state : 
As slaves their master’s summons wait, 

So let him, called, resign his breath. 

The next and last was well worth quoting on 
account of the parallel the lines offer to Horace’s 
well-known verse—Odes, LV. ix. 25 ff. 

72. “ Vixere fortes ante Agamemnona,” &e. Bil- 
hana in Sérfigadhara Paddhati, SAminyakayi- | 
pramsé, 13 (12) :-— 


















Without a bard his deeds to sing 
Can any prince be known to fame ? 
Of old lived many a valiant king 
Of whom we know not even the name ! 
Comment is needless ; the sentiments are ren- 
dered with great fidelity into easy verses, that will 


be read with much more interest than any mere 


prose version, however terse and pithy. 

A portion of the preface has already been given 
(pp. 79-81). In it Dr. Muir observes that “it is 
worthy of remark how many more parallels to 
what have been commonly regarded as exclusively 
and peculiarly Christian maxims and precepts are 
presented by Indian than by Greek and Roman 
| literature.”’ Greek and Roman literature, however, 
is largely historical, and it is principally to phi- 
losophical writers and poets we must look for 
moral maxims. And the whole body of such 
classical authors who lived before the influence 
of Christianity began to tell on Roman thought, 
and whose works have come down to us, ought 
first to be compared in extent with the huge 
tomes of Sanskrit philosophy and mythology ; 
for, the larger the field over which the human 
mind has exercised its energies, the more traces 
may naturally be expected of its ethical beliefs. 
And secondly, is it not a mistake to suppose that 
sentiments such as those versified by Dr. Muir are 
to be regarded as exclusively and peculiarly Chris- 


| tian? If the Bible were to be looked on merely 


asa revelation of certain moral truths, it might 


be startling to find many of them anticipated in 
other quarters. But the case is very different: 


there were ethics before there were Christian 
| ethics, and, as has been well remarked, “it would 
be a grievous deficiency” if Christianity, “as 
regards the whole anterior world except the 


Jewish, stood in relation to nothing which men 


had thought, or felt, or hoped, or believed ; with 
no other co-efficient but the Jewish, and resting 
on no broader historic basis than that would 
supply.” Christianity accepts these moral maxims, 
these presentiments of the truth, as being, so far 
as they are entitled to have weight, confirmations 
of it, witnessing to its suitableness to the moral 
wants and aspirations of humanity. But the good- 
liest maxim possesses no vital power save in its 
coherence to a body of truth. Such sayings as 
these collected by Dr. Muir, or by Von Bohlen 
(Das Alte Indien, vol. Lp. 364), abound in every 
code of morals, but they want the coherence 


which peculiarly distinguishes the ethical system — 
of the Bible. As Lactantius remarks (Inst. Div. 


vii. 7): “Nullam sectam fuisse tam deviam, nec 
philosophorum quendam tam inanem, qui non 
viderit aliquid e vero. Quodsi extitisset aliquis, 
qui veritatem, sparsam per singulos, per sectas 
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diffusam, colligeret in unum, et redigeret im corpus, 
ja profecto non dissentiret a nobia. Sed hoe nemo 
facere, nisi veri poritua ac Bclens, potest: Vverum 
autem non nisi ejua peire est, qui ait doctus a 
Deo.” | 

But the Christian Soriptures, while necessarily 
exhibiting a theory of morality, differing however 
in ita completencas and umity from thet of any 
other system, present themselves not as a reveln- 
tion of morals, bot of life and power, bridging 
over the gulf between the saying and the acting 
ont of noble sentiments, and claiming to ba able to 
transform even the bad. 





La Laxetr er ta Lotrkwarcar wisporstanres Ex 1874. 

Revue Annvelle. Par M. Garcin do Tassy, Membre de I’ In- 
stitat, Profoacur Al Eoole epéciale dow Innjrurs crientales 
vjvantes, &e, (Parw: Maisonnaure & Cio, 1875.) 


We welcome with much pleasure the latest 
number of this interesting annual review, which 
M. Garoin de Tassy has compiled for a long scries 
of years with such regularity and assiduity as to 
deserve the thanks not only of his own pupils, for 
whom it appeara to be chiefly designed, but even 
of people im Indio who wish to Possess = compack 
naooount of the chief publications issned, and of 
the literary movements which have occurred 
during the past year, connected with the Hindu» 
stint language. 

Té is well known that for several years o contest 
has been going on in the upper provinces of Indin, 
where Urdu and Hindi ars most onrrent. aa to 
which of these two rival idioms deserves the 
preference, The illustrious professor continues 
to defend Urdu against Hindi, and adduces wuthori- 
tica to support his opinion. There is no doubt 
that wlintevor part Government has taken, or may 
in future take, with reference to these two Ian- 
vunces, ite influence can never extond forthor than 
its own documents, ind that thoie who have hi- 
therto used Hindi in the Devanigari character, 
or Urdu in tho Persian, will continue to do ao in 
spite of any Government orders to the contrary, 
Such things must be decided by the people them- 
selves, 

Bosides extracts from Indinn newspapera con- 
cerning the nvalry of the ster idioma, the reviow 
contains others on the present state of litorary 
composition, clicily poctry, and accounts of liter. 
ary Rocieties auch aw the Aligarh Tnatitute, and 
the Anjuman of the Punjih, which held a meeting 
called Musha’ara when pieces of original Undo 
poetry were read by their authora under the 
presideney of Mr. Holroyd, the Director of Pubtie 


Instruction, and under the putronage of the Punjib | 


Cavernment, 








Of the books voblished. during the past year, 
the ‘most notable are the Torikh-i Mindusidn, or 
History of India, by Munshi Muhammad Zuka- 
nilah Khan, at present Professor in the Muir 
College at Allahibid; Fagdaa- Hdniid, the To-” 
‘Bayyid Ghalam 


mantic adventures of Hamed, by 
‘Haydar Ehjin, who ia pointed 4 by the Native 


Presa az one of the beat suthora of India; Tibb-t 


Rahim, “the medicine of Hahim,” contaming 


540 pages, and which has beco adopted as a 
text-book by the Medical College of Labor, The 


other works are of minor importance, of mere 
translations from the English, and a few are 
controversial works of small bulk published ss 
usual both on the Muhammadan and on the 


| Ohristinn sido. | | | <5 
It appears that the fines lately inflicted on some 
hooksellers of LAhor for dealing in obseone books 


hnve eo frightened the reat, thas Pandit 





Lal, amember of the Literary Society of the Pan a tr . 
who was desirous to buy some books he required, 





says he could not in all the shopa ho visited find 


anything but almanscks, or works referring to 


lawa and regulations. 


“Indias together with Barmah possessed in 1873. 
not leas than 475 journals; namely, 255 in. the 


Native langoages, 151 in English, and 671 





ones, ie. English and vernacular. In pen) 


there were more thun in the Bengal Pres 
oa the former had 118 and the latter only 99. 
Phan wore 84 in Mudras, and 73 in the N. W. 





Provinces, 40 in tho Panjab, and only 3 in RAj- 


Besides the old journals in Urdu, nearly twenty 
hew ones aro enumerated this year, but the most 
remarkable must be the Shams uenahdr, “ Sun of 
tho day," edited by Mirza Abdulali at Cabul, as 
that place never before produced anything like & 


neweapaper,—an evident pioneer of civilization, to 
which even Afghanistan most shortly open. ‘Tn 


that turbulent country neither suthora nor 
pitrons of liternture seem to exist, bot in India 
we have several Native princes who take o lively 


interest in the advancement of the country; the 
Mahiirijas of Pattinla, of Jaypur, of Kishmir, and. 
of Travankor are mentioned as founders of echools 
and enoouragers of literature, | 
According to his nsnal custom, the venerable 


profeseor terininates his review for the year with 


a necrology, which consists, happily, of only four 


names:—H. H. Asimehih Bahaidar, prinoe of 
Arkat, who died at the age of 72; Raja Kali 


Krishna Bahidur died at Banfiras on the 18th 


April, aged 70; our lamented townsman Dr, Bhou 


DAji on Moy 30; and Babu Pyiri Mohan BAnsarji, 
November 10th, 1874. 
E, &. 
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GLIMPSES OF OLD INDIA AS SEEN THROUGH THE PAGES OF MANU. 
BY THE HON’BLE Mr. JUSTICE J. B. PHEAR, CALCUTTA. 


The scheme of the Dharma Séstra, which we 
commonly term the Institutes of Manu, is as 
follows :—The divine sages (whoever they may 
have been) approach Manu, described as the 
greatest and most sublime of mortals, as he is 

reclining absorbed in the contemplation of God, 
and ask him to apprise them of the sacred laws 
which are to be observed by all classes in their 
several degrees, and also the duties of the mixed 
classes. It is evident that an advanced stage 
of social development must have been reached 
before a request of such a shape as this could 
have been preferred. 


Manu at once proceeds to explain the crea- | 


tion of the world, commencing with a descrip- 
tion of the nature of God, then narrating the 
production, or manifestation in a corporeal form, 
of Brahma, who first made the heaven above, 
and the earth beneath; 
great soul, consciousness, and the five percep- 
tions,* altogether seven divine principles. 

He goes on to say that Brahma assigned to 
all creatures distinct names, distinct acts, and 
distinct occupations, as they had been revealed 
in the pre-existing Veda; next that he milked 
out the three primordial Vedas from fire, air, 
and the Sun; gave divisions to time, distin- 
guished between right and wrong, and assigned 
to every vital soul oceupation and quality, which 


remained to it for ever through all forms of 


existence, In these passages, as they stand in 
Sir W. Jones’s version of Manu, there is no little 
inconsistency ; and the last of them assumes the 
doctrine of transmigration of souls, which is not 


expressly enunciated until the end of the Sdstra. | 


But by the kindness of Babu Réjendralila Mitra 
I have been furnished with a translation of the 
28th éloka, which under the gloss of Kullika 
Bhatta amounts merely to a declaration of the 
permanency of species in animal nature, what- 
ever be the specific character of the soul which 
animates the individual. 

Manu next declares that Brahma, having 
made all creatures and him, Manu, was ab- 
sorbed in the Supreme Spirit ; and he concludes 
by saying that Brahma enacted the code of 
laws, and ai it to him: that he, Manu, 


git eng tasting. 


= 5 hearing, 
mulling erences ara respectively the 


+ The figures in 


and afterwards the | 





taught it to Bhrigu, and that Bhrigu would 
repeat it to the sages. 

Thereupon, Bhrigu takes up the discourse 
and gives a fresh dissertation on the scheme or 
method of creation and on natural philosophy, 
in which is manifested some knowledge of the 
revolution of the Moon and of the Earth: and 
a curious speculation onthe relation between 
ether the cause of sound, air the cause of scents 
and touch, light, water, and earth. This ended, 


- Bhrigu addresses himself to the enunciation of 


the Sastrd in eleyen chapters. 

The contrivance thus adopted for giving an 
ante-creation authority to the law, and to make ~ 
out that it is the word of God dating from be- 
fore all time, is not without ingenuity. But, by 
strange inadvertence, both Manu and Bhrigu 
betray the, relatively speaking, modern character 
of their stand-point, by appealing to the author- 
ity of the wise (p. 3, 17)+, and to the recognized 
validity of good usage based on immemorial 
customs (15,110). In trath, it is not difficult to 
perceive, even through the English translation, 
that the Dharma Sdstra of Manu, as we now 
have it, is the work of many hands, done at 
various dates. Interpolations, repetitions, and 
additions seem to be apparent in all parts of 
the book. Its value, however, in regard to my 
present purpose is not greatly affected by this 
circumstance; for it probably may be assumed, 
without much risk of error, that inasmuch as 
the character of the book is dogmatic, and not 
in any degree historical, the facts of society 
which are disclosed in it, and which snstain the 
fabric of instruction and commandment, did not 
materially differ from those which the last com- 
piler or editor saw around him. I shall therefore 
suppose that such a picture of civilization and 
conditions of society as can be got from its pages 
will more or less correspond with a real original, 
and may be taken as rudely representing an 
India of a comparatively early period. 

The philosophy of the time to which the 
book may be thus referred, with respect to 
the origin of all things, is a strange mix- 
ture of refined abstraction and absurdity, He- 
cnt of i a vine. 








” 
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describes the creation of the world, thus (p. 
1,.5)2— 

“This universe existed only in darkness, 
imperceptible, undefinable, undiscoverable, un- 
discovered, as it were wholly immersed in 
sleep. 

“Then the self-existing power, himself un- 
discerned but making this world discernible, 
with five elements and other principles appeared 
with undiminished glory, dispelling the gloom. 

“He, whom the mind alone can perceive, 
whose essence eludes the external organs, who 
has no visible parts, who exists from eternity, 
even He, the soul of all beings, whom no being 
can comprehend, shone forth in person. 


‘He, having willed to produce various be- | 


ings from his own divine substance, first witha 


thought created the waters, and placed in them — 


a productive seed. 

“That seed became an egg bright as gold, 
blazing like the luminary, with a thousand 
beams; and in that egg he was born himself, 
Brahma, the great forefather of all spirits. 

“From that which is, the first cause, not the 
object of sense, existing, not existing, without 
beginuing or end, was produced the divine male, 
famed in all worlds under the appellation of 
Brahma.” 

In these perhaps somewhat laboured passages 


Manu tavght that God, the Author and Origin | 


of all things, is to be conceived of as the great 
First Cause, a spiritual being, self-existent alone 
from eternity to eternity, without form or parts, 
incomprehensible and unknowable to man; and 
that in him the universe was involved ag it 
were an idea, before it was caused by himself 


to be a discernible reality. 


According to the foregoing account the Cre- 
ator commenced the work of evolving or 
manifesting the world by willing the production 
of the waters from his own divine immaterial 
substance; upon them he developed himself, 
from the same substance, into the male form 
Brahma, the great forefather of all spirits 
cognizable by man and famed in all worlds. 

Brahma, after pausing a year on the waters,* 
proceeded with the work of creation in a course 
which seems at first limited to the production 
of certain abstract principles, or perhaps germs, 
of a metaphysical and moral kind. Mann's 





* For which reason he is sometimes 
moving on the waters.” 





| narrative, however, at this stage, is far from 
| being clear. 


As has been already remarked, 
he makes Brahma assign (p. 4, 21) “ to all 
creatures distinct names, distinct acts, and 
distinct occupations, as they had been revealed 
in the pre-existing Veda,’ without any previous 
mention of either the creatures themselves or 
the Vedas; for it is in the succeeding verses 
that he first says, “ Brahma, the supreme 
ruler, created an assemblage of inferior deities 
with divine attributes and pure souls, and 
prescribed the sacrifice from the beginning.” 


And “from fire and from the Sun he milked 
out the three primordial Vedas, named Rig, 


Yojus, and Samen, for the due performance of 
the sacrifice.” After this, again, he states that 
Brahma *‘ gave being to time and the divisions 
of time, to the stars also, and to the planets, to 
rivers, oceans, and mountains, to level plains 
and to uneven valleys.’’ Then follows the 
establishment by Brahma of certain other meta- 
physical principles and moral qualities. And 
lastly (p. 6, 31), “that the human race might 
be multiplied, he caused the Brahman, the 


Kshatriya, the Vaisya, and the Sidra to 


proceed from his mouth, his arm, his thigh, and 
his foot,’’ and this having been effected, he 
brought about the production from himself of 
Manu, or, to use Manu’s own words, of “*me 
the framer of all this world.” 

Manu next goes on to say :—“It was I who, 
desirous of giving birth to a race of men, per- 
formed very difficult religious duties, and first 


produced ten lords of created beings, saat: 


in holiness, Marichi, Atri, &e. They, abun- 
dant in glory, produced seven other Manus, 
together with deities,”’ great sages, genii, giants, 


savages, demons, serpents, snakes, birds of prey, — 
_ Separate companies of Pitris or progenitors 


of mankind, meteorological phenomena of all 
kinds, comets and luminaries, apes, fish, birds, 
cattle, deer, men, ravenous beasts, insects. 
‘*Thus,” Manu proceeds, “was this whole 


| assemblage of stationary and moveable bodies 
| framed by those high-minded beings, through 


the force of their own devotion, aud at my 
command, with separate actions allotted to each, 
Whatever act is ordained for each of those 


creatures here below, I will now declare to you, 


together with their order in respect to birth.” 


termed Nirfyana, i.e. according to Kollika’s gloss “ the ka i of God 
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And accordingly a very short abstract ofnatural 
history follows. 

It is worthy of remark that the ten lords, | 
whom Manu here says he produced as the 
origin of the human race, are to this day re- 
eognized as Hinda Jaw-writers of authority; 
and maxims attributed to six or eight of them 
are constantly quoted and relied upon in our 
law-courts. Most of them too, if not all, are 
even mentioned in the Vedas! The compiler of 
the Dharma Séstra, or at any rate the author of | 
this passage, thus writing in the name of Mann, 
furnishes strong evidence of his work being 
published at a time posterior to the age of these 
sages,—indeed so long posterior that he could 
venture to speak of them as the first created of 
human beings. Also the creation, which Manu 
here asserts he efected, seems inconsistent with 
the prior creation effected by Brahma—thongh 
I believe that there are pandits learned enough 
to find an explanation—and is especially irre- 
concileable with the apparently previous pro- 
duction by Brahma of the Brihman, the Ksha- 
triya, the Vaidya, and the Sidra. It seems 
certain that there is more than one interpola- 
tion at this part of the introductory chapter; 
and it is not quite easy to determine which is 
the earlier doctrine in the conflict. Considera- 
tions, however, which may hereafter be referred 
to, lead to the conclusion that the caste creation 
is of the later date. 

After the dissertation upon the animals comes 
this passage (verse 51), apparently in immediate 
relation with the 83rd verse, which produced 
Mann :—“ He whose powers are incomprehen- 
sible, having thus created both me and this 
universe, was again absorbed in the Supreme 
Spirit, changing the time of energy for the tame 
of repose.” 

Six verses devoted to an almost unintelligible 
discussion of the effect of Brahma’s repose seem 
also to be by a different hand, and finally Manu 
says :—‘‘ He (Brahma), having enacted this code | 
of laws himself, taught it fully to mein the 
beginning ; afterwards I tanght to Marichi 
and the other holy sages.’ This “Bhrigu” 
(one of tho ten sages) “will repeat the divine 
code to you without intermission ; for that sage 
learned from me to recite the whole of it.” 

At this point the cosmogony of the Institutes 
ought naturally to terminate; bat Bhrigu, tak- 
ing up the narrative from Manu, gives @ supple- 


ment to it, and then enunciates in great detail 
the whole body of the divine law, d rectory 
even of personal acts and conduct for everyday 
life. “ 

The Hindn philosophers of Mann's time evi- 


dently felt the diffienlty of. passing from the 


abstract or spiritual God, which alone satisfied 
the intellect, to the personal agent, and ruler, 


| who was apparently needed for the creation and 


the ‘sustaining of the material universe. The 
first part of the exigency was satisfied by the 
temporary manifestation of Brahma, and the 


second by the creation of subordinate deities (or — 


as we might term them archangels) to watch 
over and have charge of the several depart- 
ments (so to speak) of the world. These are 
(p. 135, 96; p. 159, 4; ‘—p. 209, 86) spoken of 
as eight in number, the guardian deities of the 


| world, or chief guardian deities, and so on. 


And indirectly their several functions are 
described in Manu’s ninth book (p. 284). Be- 
sides these, there were inferior (p. 60, 72; p. 62, 
$4, &c.; p. 73, 164; p.'62, 81; p- 77, 193) 
deities and spirits; and the quasi-deified great 


| progenitors of mankind. 7 


The sole object of worship, however, was the 
one God revealed in the Vedas ; all others were 


but created beings. The Dharme Sdstra is 
careful to leave no room: for doubt on this . 


point (p. 356, 85). “Of all daties the princi- 
pal is to acquire from the Upanishads a trae 
knowledge of one Supreme God: that is the 
most exalted of all sciences, because it ensures 


| immortality. In this life, indeed, as well as the 


next, the stuly of the Vedz to acquire a know- 
ledge of God is held the most efficacious of 


knowledga and adoration of on2 God, which 


are comprised.” | 
The Veda was declared to be the direct (p. 18, 
11, and p. 357, 94) revelation of God (Sruti), 
which could not haye been reached by mere 
human faculties, and of supreme authority. It 
was to be viewed as the (p. 358, 97) sole source 
of all knowledge, secular as well as divinar con- 
taining everything necessary or possible for 
man to know. All outside it, or nob derived 
from it in the Dharma Sdstra by the perfect 


| wisdom of Mann, was human, vain, and false, 


and would soon perish (p. 357, 96, and’ p. 
358). Bolief and knowledge of the Veda would 





duties in procuring felicity to man; for in the | 


the Veda teaches, all the rules of good conduct . 
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bring man near to the divine nature even in 
this world, und to beetitude in the next; while 
unbelief was dendly sin; and whoever, in rell- 
ance npon heretical books, questioned the divine 
nuthority of the revealed Veda and of the Dier- 
ma Sdetra wos to be treated ns an atheiat, and 
driven from tho sooicty of tho virtnons (p, 15, 
11). 

A jealous care with which the study of the 
Fede was reserved to those privileged to use it, 
and the reverence with which it was to be ap- 
proached and taught, accorded naturally with 
the sacred and exalied character thus ascribed 
to it, Jt was the especial function of the Brih- 
man to master, to dwell upon, and to study the 
holy book; the two other twiee-born classes, 
however, were also privileged to have direct 
acoces to it. The strictest precautions were 
taken agninst the possibility of any free inter- 


pretutions being arrived at even by these (p. | 
$2, 116). Self-teachmg was forbidden, under — 
penalty of the severest future punishment. And | 
only those who sought knowledge with a tight | 


(p. 31) epint were allowed to receive eee 
tion. It was sin to teach for pay (p. 72, 156); 
knowledge should be imparted gratnitonaly, ag 
the gift of God, to those only who were worthy 
of it, ASidra might not be taught either 
temporal or divine knowledge, on pain of 
damnation both of teacher and pupil (p. 99, 
80). And if by any means a Sidra acquired 
knowledge of the Veda, and presumed to teagh, 
his popil became involved in deadly sin (p; 
72, 156), A woman algo might not be tiughib. 
It was settled law that sho had no business with 
the texts of the Veda (p. 247, 18). 

Throughout the earlier part, and even in the 
body, of the Institutes, the Dharma. ddstra of 
Mann is spoken of as tho inspired exponent of 
the Vedas almost of oqual (sce p. 18 af al.) 
authority with them, and constituting with them 
the repository of all knowledge ; but in the last 
chapter of the book is o passage (p. 359, 109) 
whorein the Veddngas, Mimehea, Nydya, Dhar. 
ma Sdatro, ond Pardes are enlled the cxtended 
branches of the Vedas ; and it iv expressly direet- 
ocd that questions not capable of being solved hy 
reference to the revealed law of ihe Vuela shall 
be settled by a synod of Brihmany properly 
instructed and informed in this body of learn. 
ing. In this list the Dharma Sdstra, probably 
of Manu, occupies only the fourth place, Algo 





‘orthodox. 


inl ae nti (p. 207, 7,189) pareare Manu st 
Vaéishtha are spoken of as former law. 
givers, and it can hardly be dowbted that by the 
time the Jnelituées had taken their present form, — 
there existed « philosophical and religion# dite- 
roture which waa not all considered equally 
There were also “heretical books” 
(p. 18, 11, and p. 72, 156), and even Sidra 
teachers, which called for authoritative denun- 
ciation. 

The religion inenleated in the Dhara Slee 
fra, which probably we-may safely assume to 
have been the active religion of the better 
¢ducated classes, was in its: essential features 
of an advanced and exalted character. Tho 
outlines of it may be sketched as follows :— 
After death comes a futuro state of existence, 
for which there is a region of bliss, and. regions 
of torment. (See p. 74,172, af turique, and p. 
1ts, 63.) In one verse (/p. 99, 87) twenty-one 
different hells are named, Every man's: future 
destination is matter of individual responsils lity 
solely, Alone he must traverse the valley ¢ of t 18 
sladow of death. “In hig passa pre to the next 
world," says the Sdafra (p.-119, 239), ” neither 
his father nor his apother, nor his wife nor his 
sou, nor his kinwmen will remain in his company: 
his virtue alone will adhere to him. , Single ia 
each man born, single he dies; single he receives 
the reward of his good, and single the punish- 
ment of his evil deeds; when he loaves his corpse 
like a log, or a lump of clay, on the ground, his 
kindred retire -with averted faeces: but his virtue 
accompanies his soul, Continually, therefore, 
by degrees let him collect virtue, for the sake of 
securing an inseparable companion; since with 
virtue for his guide he will traverse a gloom how 








| hard to be traversed {” 


Happiness or misery in the next world follow 
by « strict law of retribution as.a consequence of 
the life spent in this (p. 945, and p. 855, 81). 
Merit snd right conduct meet with immediate 
rewnrd. The righteons man enters at oe 
upon everlasting heatitude (p. 962, 54). 
evil doer passes for a space intolths regions ier 
torment, and having there undergone his ms 
signed prnishment is born again into this world 
in some hving form, animal or human, vuurying 
with the circumstances of his former mis 

The mode in which the process of trunsitian 
in explainud, involved some minute anulysix. 





| The living body is constituted (p. $46, 12) of o 
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material suistance animated with » vitnl ‘apirtt ; | 


to these = conscions or reasonable. sonl iz united 
on the birth of every living being, and the 
supreme spirit or divine essence pervades all, 
On death the material body ia dissolved, and 
the two essences, reasonable soul anil supreme 
sjirit, closely seratinize and examine the vital 
senl; if it turn out that the vital spirit had 
practised virtue for the moat part and *ice in a 
sinall degres, then the two essences remnin with 
it, and, clothed in a new body of puro: material, 
enjoy delight im eclestial shodes. Bui if the 
vital spirit had generally been addicted to vice 


deserted by the pure elements, and in body 
formed for tha parpose will suffer the pains to 
which Yama will doom tt, and. then agnin the 
two exsences will rejoin it. 


Yama is thooneof the eight guardian deities | 


or principal angols, whose province it is 6 
award to every ill-doer the dao pumshme 

to be undergone by him im tlie next wap 
Ile ia the minister of God, moting out tormin- 
able and purifying correction tu ibe offendors 





aminst divine lnwin strict notordance wilh tlie. 


measure of their offpness. 

The morit, right conduct, or virtue which 
alone will cirry man to the region of bliss is 
continually the snbject of expatiation throngh- 
out the Inetifufe. A few referendes will serve 
to indiente its natare. Tt murat be founded on 
thoknowledge of one God (p. iG), The essence 
af conduct is the motive whieh prompta it 
(p. 119, 294). Trothfalness, devotion, and parity 
of thought, worl and decd transcend all cere- 
moninl elennsi 
106, of ody.) Wiow is worse than death (p. 165, 
AS). LTotellectual service of God is better than 
sacrifice or obladiona (p. 91, 22 of 4eq.), for 





scriptural knowledge ia the root of every cere. 


monia) observances, <A true heliovar ran extract 
good out-of ovil (p- 47, 288). By fargiv 
injorica the linrned (in the serge) are 
purified (p, 136, 107). Courtesy and consi 
tion for others are ropeatedly enjoined (p. 106, 
138), “ Let o man say what is-tras, but let him 
eny whut is plosaing ; let him spoak no disagree- 
able truth, nor lot him spoak agreewble falsohood; 
this is o prinweval role. Let him aay * well and 
good,’ or let him say ‘ Rieter det als Tle | 











up or washingy of water (p. 136, — 


perseverance (p,.106, 137, p. 100, 159) andl welt: 


dependence strongly insisted upon, restraint ofthe 


passions constantly enforced (see pp. 29 and $0), 
anid the practice of the Firtnes, gentleness (p. 37, 
169), diflidence, modesty, and) humility com- 
manded (p. 38; 168). “The scorned may sleep 
with plesenre; with ploasurg may he awake; 
with pleasure may he pose through this life; 
but the seorner utterly perishes." Aad the effects 
of sin committed may be got rid of by trun rv- 
pentance (p. $39, 228). “ By opan confiasion, 
by repentance, by devotion, and by reading the 


and seldom attended to virtue, then it will bo 


gailt, © © In proportion ag a man who bus 


committed a gin shall traly and -voluntarily 


confess it, so far is he disengaged from that 
aifenes like a anake from his slongh; ond in 
proportion as his heart sincorely loathes his. 
evil deed, so fur shall his vital spirit be freed 
from tho taint of it. If he commit sin, and 
actually repent, that sin shall by removed from 
him; bot if be merely say: ‘1 will sin thos 
no more,’ he ean only be released by an setunl 
abstinence from guilt. Thus revolving in hia 
mind the certainty. of retribution in a future 
state, lat him be constantly good in thoughts, 
words, and actions.” 

If the Hindu religions writers had stopped at 
this stage, and loft the form and manner of the 
retribution in tho hands of God's minister, 
Yama, their system would have rnked do- 
servedly high. Rut, fortunately for the Paes 
cal inquirer, they were not mere speci 
philosophers or moralists. twas their object te 
develope a code which should be operative and 
have practical effect upon society. Therefore, 





Manu seemingly felt it necessary, in order to 


influence. men’s conduct, to declare that the 
vital spirit after death will be united to o 
ninterin! body very sensitive of pain, and to 
ittach to every class of transgression a specific 
material punishment. J will not now follow 
hum into the detnils of this portion of his task, 
for they are vary louthsome and rupulsive. In 


| {he course of it, however, he takes us very much 


behind the scenes of everyday life, and I shall 
speak of the apparent results presently. He 
also areola the leading feature of Hindu 





Ppasauctsi Pics Oy gaily Wea ibd entre 


ent by a sort of lex talignts, So far ws possible 


| the punishment is made analogons to, or oor- 
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aS with, the evil action. The man | 
who permits an unworthy guest to be present | was no distinction of castes, the existing dishes 


at a sriddha which he celebrates (p. 68, 133), | 
must swallow in the next world as many red- 


| 
| 


hot iron balls as the mouthfuls swallowed atthe © 


feast by that guest. If one, through ignorance 
of the law (p. 110, 167), sheds blood from 
the body of a Brihman not engaged in battle, 
as many particles of dust as the blood shall roll 
up from the ground, for so many years shall the 
shedder of that blood be mangled by other ani- 
mals in the next birth. The action inevitably 
brings its own retribution. Another remark- 
able feature of the system is the transfer of me- 
rit and demerit (p. 171, 94). Ifone man wrongs 
another, he takes upon himself the sins of the 
latter, while the injured man on his side acquires 
all the good conduct which the injurer had pre- 
viously stored up for a future hfe. And a 
singular advantage or efficacy was attributed to 
just punishment in this world at the hands of 
the civil power: for Manu says (p. 230, 318) 
“men who have committed offences and have 
received from kings the punishment due to 
them go pure to heaven, and become as clear as 
those who have done well.” 

Although the Institutes afford us many items 
of information relative to the existing state of 
society, in view of which they were composed, 
these are insufficient to enable us to reproduce 
it as a whole. We get but glimpses of it, 
Amongst other things, the people are represent- 


classes or groups—termed the pwre castes— 
namely, the Brihman, the Kshatriya, 
the Vaiéya, and the Sidra. The sepa- 
rate creation attributed to each of these may be 
taken to indicate that, so far back as popular 
tradition reached, these classes had maintained 
themselves in substance hereditarily distinct, 
and also separate in occupation, pursuits, and 
employment. + 

The separation of the people into these four 
classes was certainly an existing fact even in 


the Vedic period, for it is mentioned in the 


hymn to Purusha,—one of the hymns of the 
Rig Veda, where each of the classes is allegori- 
cally represented as constituting that part of 
Purusha (or Brahma), from which Manu af- 
terwards, and later still other Smritis and Purd- 


nas, said that they were severally produced. In | ed, among other things, the i 





| 


‘ 








which accor as that originally eee 


bution having arisen out of differences of cha- 
racter and occupation,—a view of the matter 
which is, no doubt, substantially correct. In 
the Vishnu Purdna, too, occur several instances 
of the different sons of one parent coming to be 
of different castes by reason of their several 
occupations. The whole of this interesting to- 
pic is exhausted by Dr. Muir (Sanskrit Tezts, 
vol. I. 2nd ed. p. 160), who says “we may 
fairly conclude that the separate origination of 
the four castes was far from being an article of — 
belief universally received by Indian antiquity.” 
So far as I can judge from the English yersion 
of the Institutes, the passage in which Manu 
appears to ascribe each class to a separate crea~ 
tion is a comparatively late interpolation, incon- 
sistent with the general tenor of the original 
text. The division of the social functions of 
these classes is described for us in Mann’s 
Dharma Sdstra several times over (p. 12, 88 
et seq. and p. 286), plainly pictured from the 
reality; and doubtless there was then no me- — 
mory of any different state of things. The 
description itself discloses an advanced stage of 
civilization, and we haye not the means of judg- 
ing how that situation had been arrived at. 
However, it may probably not be unreasonable 
to assume that the Brihmans were a sacer- 
dotal class, sprung originally from one family, 


or group of families, like the tribe of Levites 
ed as made up of (p. 289, 4) four principal | 


among the Jews; the Kshatriyas an heredi- 
tary aristocracy, the rulers and administrators 
of the land, somewhat resembling the Patrician 
Order at Rome, or that which the nobles of the 
feudal times came to be; the Vaisyas all the 
remaining free Aryans, who—erigagedin Gaanan 
respectable and well-to-do occupations of work- 
ing life, such as trade, agriculture, &e, in fact 
the capitalists of a primitive society—sueceeded 
in maintaining privilege of birth; and the Si- 
dras, 9 comparatively servile class, composed of 
all lower ranks of Aryans, and perhaps of aul 


ject aborigines. It may not here be out of place 


to remark that as the stream of Aryan immi- 
gration into India flowed on from the north- 
west, if no doubt, in course of time, became 
more and more intermixed with the existing 
population of the country, and from this obtain- 

ng slic nt of the 





the Mahdbhdrata, however, there is a passage | dark skin. The result of intermixture 
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would be reckoned as Aryan, or rather as Hin- 
du, in comparison with the aborigines, and a 
- gradation of colour and features would be effect- 
ed such as is now to be seen in passing from 
Peshawar along the Gangetic trough to Orissa. 
Also, by survival of the fittest, the darker tints 
accompanying an Aryan physiognomy would 
come to prevail in the tracts of the tropical del- 
tas. But it is not likely that any large propor- 
tion of this more extended growth would be 
recognized as belonging to the older privileged 
orders. Itseems more reasonable to suppose 
that it would remain, asa rule, undistinguish- 
ed from the general mass of the unprivileged, 
and would go to swell the body of Sfadras. 
There appears to have been, too, a lower social 
stratum still (p. 268, 179), not dignified by the 
designation of caste, the members of which were 
slaves to the Sidras. Or, perhaps, some Si- 
dras managed to attain to a position of wealth 
and freedom, and then could command the ser- 
vices of other Sidras, as if themselves actually 
members of a higher class. Besides these four 
principal castes, and in a sense comprehended 


within (hem, was a very considerable body of so- 


called mixed castes (p. 290 et seg.), which, Manu 
is at great pains to explain, arose from the 
irregular intermingling of the others : but he be- 
trays the true cause of their formaation and per- 
petuation when he says that they may all be 
known by their occupations (p. 294, 40). We 


see that, in all countries during the earlier stages — 


of civilization there is a universal tendency im 
the various businesses and occupations to be here- 
ditary ; as the father is, so is the son, and it is 
seldom that any one takes up, or indeed has 
the opportunity of engaging in, a business differ- 
ent fiom that followed by his father ; marriages 
also commonly take place within the limits of 
the families which pursue the same ayocation, 
and: every man is known or spoken of by the 
name of his calling. From this cause such de- 
signations as Smith, Pinder, Hayward, Pedlar, 
Taylor, Glover, and so on, became surnames in 
England. In India, even at this day, the fami- 
ly has not yet disintegrated into its constituent 


members, Individuals are held together in a | 
woman produce children by the marriages of its 


family, and families are connected together in 
roups by the operation of forces of conserva- 
tion which have long ceased to exist in the 


Western Aryan races. Given a community of | 


origin, whether personal, local, or other, suffici- 
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ently marked to constitute a characteristic, and 


a community of occupation or situation, the ele- 


ments are present out of which a caste with its 


| own peculiar customs and traditions will grow ; 
and castes doin this way originate and grow 
under our eyes, even in these modern times. 


' 





It is obvious that the mixed castes of Mann are 
essentially different in kind from the great tribal 
castes of Brihmans, Kshatriyas, &e.; 
they are, in truth, rather sub-castes than mixed 
castes, and bear the same relation to the tribal 
castes which the genera of plants in systematic 
botany do to the classes. Also, it seems pro- 
bable that the very reasons which gave rise to 
the sub-caste designation would generally in the 
long run cause it to prevail over the tribal. 
With the great body of the people the family 
and its employment must have been of a greatly 


more distinguishing importance than the tribe. 


It would be mainly the upper classes of society 
who, wanting in the particular discriminating 


element furnished by the employment, would 


keep up the distimetion of tribe. 

It might perhaps be imagined that the reli- 
gious rite of institution, and the privilege at- 
tached to its observance of wearing the thread, 
which marked off the three Aryan tribal divi- 
sions from the Sfidras, and constituted the 
quality of twice-born, would have been clung to 
and never lost. Nevertheless, this was not so: 


for Manu himself says (p. 294, 43): “The 


following races” (afterwards naming them) “of 
Kshatriyas, by their omission of holy rites, 
and by seeing no Brihmans, haye gradually sunk 
among men to the lowest of the four classes.” 
And, again, he says three verses lower : “* Those 
sons of the twice-born who are said to be de- 
graded, and who are considered as low-born, 


shall subsist only by such employments as the 


twice-born despise.’’ He also discloses the 
fact that the converse process was going on in 
his time, when he declares (p. 294, 42) “ By 
the force of extreme devotion and of exalted 
fathers, all of them”’ (the issue of certain speci- 
fied marriages) “may rise to high birth;” and 
in another passage (p. 297, 64): “ Should the 
tribe sprung from a Brahman by a Sidra 


women with other Brihmans, the low tribe shall 
be raised to the highest in. the seventh genera- 
tion.” It was a principal object with Manu to 
glorify the Brahmans, and to preserve the 


. 
* 
, 





purity of the twice-born classes by restraining 
mixed marriages as far as possible; it therefore 
lay upon him to make out that cross-breeding, so 


to speak, was the sole and efficient cause of all 


caste distinction. But it seems apparent, on 
his own showing, that there were natural forces 
in action under which sub-castes gradually 
arose, grew, and altered 
The course which society had hitherto run ean 
be readily imagined: there had been a period of 
time during which the Aryans had developed 


into three broad hereditary classes,—a sacerdotal | 


class, an aristocracy, and a free plebeian class, 
while a fourth class comprised all who were 
foreign, subject, or not free. But the develop- 
ment did not end here; this arrangement could 
not possess finality. For imstance, an ever- 
increasing exclusive aristocracy could not possi- 
bly, in its integrity, maintain its place, and 
accordingly the Kshatriyas had, as we may 
infer from the passage just now quoted, early 
broken down. Something of the like kind had 
also evidently happened to the Brahmans, for 


many passages of the Institutes (p. 59, p. 64, — 


89, 3, and p. 299) are directed to the saving of 
class to Bri hmans,as well as to the members 
of the other two twice-born classes, who under 
emergency might betake themselves to secular 
or abnormal pursuits. Then followed a second 
period, when the small sub-castes iad come to 
be the real practical social divisions, and the 
former broader divisions were comparatively 
disregarded. Indeed, as time went on, these be- 
came obliterated or merged into one; on the one 
hand, sub-castes dropped wholly out of them, 
as in the case of Kshatriyas mentioned by 
Mann, and were indistinguishable by privilege 


from the sub-castes of the Sidra class. On 


the other hand, sub-castes, which managed to 


usurp or gain privilege, took care to attach | 


themselves to the class of highest reputation, 
namely, the Brith mans. There was no lon- 
ger cause effective to keep separate the three 
privileged classes of Brihmans, Ksha- 
triyas, Vaisyas, when each had been 
broken into sub-castes, and neither of them, ex- 
ceptin a degree the Brahman, retained any 
exclusive area of employment. All that was 
then left was the line of demarcation between 


who were not privileged. In the end all the 
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| former came to be reckoned Brahmans, 






their relations inter se. | 
| whole period of life, from the cradle to the 


all the latter S idras, the Kshatriyasand 
VaiSyas having disappeared as distinct class-- 
es. And this pretty well represents the state 
of things subsisting in India in the present day. 
A very large portion of the Dharma Séstra 
is devoted to the instruction of Bra hmans 
in their proper daily conduct throughout the 


grave; and probably the picture thus sketched 
out may rightly be taken to represent the ideal 
perfection of man of that day. It is not, how- 
ever, altogether a pleasant one to contemplate. 
Although humanity, truthfulness, honesty, 
cleanliness and chastity* are in so many words 
inculeated as the cardinal duties incumbent upon 
all men, the Lawgiver is not content to leaye 
the understanding and discharge of them to 
his hearers’ judgment ; he prescribes the utmost 
details of conduct to which they lead, and thus 
takes occasion to make us acquainted with much 
that is gross and offensive. Indeed, the disci- 
pline and petty observances to which the model 
Brihman was subjected during the two first 
stages of his life, 7. e. the periods of studentship 
and of housekeeping, must have gone far to 
make him ready to embrace the asceticism which 
was prescribed to him as his last stage, had he 
been there left to himself; but, unfortunately, 
Manu followed him to the jungle and made his 
last days even a worse state of slavery to 
mortifying rule than his previous life had been. 
It is almost impossible to believe that any 
general body of men, such as a whole tribal — 
division of the people, could have actually lived 
their lives in any close conformity with the 
minute injunctions of the Dharma Sdéstra: and 
with the conscientious the failure to carry out 
the practice enjoined must have greatly weak- 
ened the desire and endeavour to realize the 
principle. The result which was apparently i 
aimed at, irrespective of the means, is in- 
structive. The child of the Brahman class 


| was to be placed under a spiritual preceptor, 


| whom he should reverence almost as a deity, 


certainly with a respect superior to that which he 
owed to his own parents (p. 46, 225 ff.). “A 
teacher of the Veda is the image of God, a natural 


| father the image of Brahma, a mother the image 
those who claimed #o be privileged and those | 


of the earth. . . . Let every man ‘ tly do 
what may please his parents, and on all occasions 


. # p. 296, 63, the Five Commandments of Mann. 


as 
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what may please hia ecukeee ins howe 
three are satisfied, his whole course of devotionia 
accomplished. Due reverence to those three iz 
eonsidersd sa the highest devotion, and with- 
out their approbation he mnst perform no other | 
duty. .. He who neglects not those three | 
when he becomes a housekeeper will ultimately | 
obtain dominion over the three worlds, and, his 
body being irradiated like a god, he will enjoy 
supreme blissin heaven. By honouring his mo- 
ther he gains this world, by honouring his {ther 
the intermediate, and by assidnons attention to 
hia preceptor even the world of Brahma,” With 
his preceptor the student remained a varying 
time, bat at amy rate until he was prepared to 
keen house on his own account. During the 
whol» ofthis tine be was bound to snbmit bom- 
self ton Spartan discipline (p. 45, 220). He 
roan before the smn, his diet was spare, and only 
suchas he could oblain by begging (p. 40, 163). 
He was to abstain from every possible form of 
physical enjoyment (p- 39,175 ef #eg,), andto 
keep aloof from all the pleasures of the world. 
In the presence of his preceptor his demeanour 
was to he downeast and hnmble (p. 45, 215). 
" As ho who digs deep with a spade comes to a 


springof water, sothe atudent, whohambly serves 
his teachor, attains the knowledge which lica 
deepin his teacher's mind.” Andwhenthedays af | 


stndentship are ended, and the young Brahman 
has entored npan honsekeeping duties (p. 97, 63), 
ho moat cultivate and maintain an impassive 
and dignified bearinyr; he noust be strictly pure 
and formal in his duily iif; he must, beforo asl 
things, be liberal in his hospitality to Brih- 
mans (p, 60, 72, p. Gb ef seg, p- 92,29) and 


uninvited puesta, and to those dependent on — 


him, fur duty'’s sake. To these must bo post- 
poned his own fwmilinr friends, becunse kindness 
rendered on the incitement of friendship or self- 
ishness brings wo froit in the next world (p. 
G6, 118, p. 69, 199), His very salutations must 
bo in conventional words, according fo Lho olass 
of the person greeted. Finally (p.. a, l, PB. 
156), “having thas romuined in the & of a 
houwkeeper, as the law otdains, let the twins. 
bern man who had before completed his ptu- 








dentahip dwell-in » foreat, his fhith being firm, 
and his organs wholly subdacd, When the 


father ofa family perceives his muscles become 
Soe oot ees SS Se 
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| tore and trade sequired 


of his child, then let tian =e rt i 6 


forest!” =" 
We hove thus presented fons in o sad and 


te y aspect that which the Hinds Argan con- 
the perfection of human life, If thera 


i@ any tenth im the modern theory, thet the 
| tone of man's thonght and the working of his 
imaginative fhoulties is largely influenced by 
* the yatural phenomerin amid which the cradle 
of his race was placed, we ought to attribute to 
the Sanskrit people original experiences akin to 
those of their. Toulonio cousins, rather that 


these which conferred upon the Aryans of 


Southern Enrope their present characteristic 
light-hearted levity." 
At the time of tho Institutes, Sanskrit, ne- 
cording toa glosa of Kulliika,: was nob generally 
aiidoretcnd dreentess and seemingly not-ut all by 
women (nm. 3,125). Probably, if it over whe 
a vernncular in the polished and sciuntifically 
constructed form under which we know it, it 





liad then ceased to be a0. No doubt, the language 


commonly spoken varied with the district, and 
was o dinlect of a Sanskrit original. 


There were, however, foreign lnngrunges pre 


valent, _non-Aryan, (¢, distinguished from that 
of the Aryans, and it is very noteworthy that 


Mana ecema to reckon some whe spoke these as 


densondante, thongh out-enates, from the four 
Ree Pg tat Rew "(i 204, 45). 


i That the peaple were poor, even as compared 
| with Hindns of the present day, is abundantly 
clear, Fora while thoir industry was muinly 


pastoral, and their acquired wealth took the 
shapo of herds. In one portion of the Institutes, 


when property is spoken of (aa when @ pro- 
sont to n Brihmay iv mentioned, or whon a 


partition between brothers. ia to be affected), ‘ 


cattle haa the principal place and importance 
attributed toit. Dot ats Inter peru pation. 
ment. There iam Dvateronomy in the: Dharma 
Sdera, and a comparison of the two expositions 
brings this advance to viow, 

The people lived in large families under one 
roaf, or in one dwelling-place, aa they do now; 
and there islittle indication of luxmry about them. 
Talking birda were to be found in o king's 
paluco (p. 177, 149), and a wealthy houscholder 
mirht have a riding-horsea or carriage and orna- 
age acl :) DA asides said.» Senta 
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a cow, or a horse, an umbrella, a pair of 
sandals stool, corn, cloths, or even any very 
excellent vegetable” (p. 48, 246) as the list of | 
articles auy one of which was a fitting present | 
to he made by a young mun to his preceptor at 
the close of his student's carver, und it may 
therefore ho imagined to comprehend most. of 
the valoables of the time, The Diarma Sastra 
nowhere contains any direct allnsion to THO 
or to any of the fine arts, and in this respect 
id in atrong contrast with the Hebrew Dible. 
Goll.workers, however, are spoken of; and 
ringa and jewels are slightly alluded to. In 
one passage (p. 103, 129) the hand of an artist 
is Raid to be always pore, on evident concession 
to the exigencies of his employment. Manners 
were very primitive, and nota little coarse, 
Sexual sensuality must have prevailed largely, 
if one muy judye from the repeated prohibitions 
of it to ba met with in the Sdvire under every 


+ 


variety of form. Clothing was scanty, and it- 


was necessary to nuthoritatively command the 
vtudent to appear docently apparolled in the 
presence of his proveptor (p. 42,195), Domeg- 
tie utensils seem to have been of the most simple 
kind, of varions metals, s.e.. of copper, iron; 
hrasa, powter, tin, and lead, and generally of 
curthenware (pm 137, 114), but the latter waa 
notelazed. Leathoreven was used (p. lds, 119), 


cleansing of these articles; and the natural in- 
ference to be drawn from the character of thea 
i that great simplicity of life prevailed in nll 


classes. 


From Manu's prescription for m feast proper | 


to be given to Brilmana on the oeceasion of o 
friddia, we learn what in those times was con 
sidered cheice fool, and alas the order of serving 
the viands (p. 80, 225). The most prominent 
dish in the first course waa & large bowl of 
rice; this was accompanied by soup (or broth) 
and vervtables, and was eaten with milk and 
curds, clarified butter and honey, After this 
came spiced puddings, milky measea of various 
sorts, roots of herbs and ripe frnite; and then 
savoury meats and sweet-smelling or aromatic 
drinks, Venison, mutton, the flash of wild 
board, of wild buffaloes, and even of rhinocergs, 
was greatly ostecuied as-food (p. 86, 268 et say, ). 
And it-seema pretty clear that in earlicr days 
there was no restraint upon eating meat; thong 


m the time of Manu it was not considered law. | 
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contest arise between two villages 






| ful to eat any Beak which bad ebb beam gums 


ficed (p. 116, 215). Mann says (p, 129, 43) 
“fleah-meat connot-be procured without injory 
to animals, and the slaughter of animals ohstenets 





the path to bentitude; from flesh-mont there- 





fore let mon abstain.” Bot we most pro 
look beyond the religions preespt im order to 
find un effective cause for the abstinence of io 


whole people. 
Rural life, as opposed to town life, haa great 


| prominence given to it in the Institutes, The 2 
village, girt with o belt of common — r 


ground, "and caltivated khete beyand, constituted 
the unit of agricultural oecupation or poseei- 


sion (p. 220, 257). The land within the village: 








boundaries belonwed generally to the villi a 
thos we have Mann saying (p. 221, 245); “fa 





boundary, let the king aseertain the limits in the 
month of Jaththa, when the landmarks ary seen 
wore danny ne andl Raltuka’s gloss © jae | n = 





sae to make this fot meee. patted tonbieng, 
his time some villages hud lost-tlicir mdependent 
commnnal character, and come to be reckon 

as the property of an individnal owner, ae 
hence the nocessity for the enlargement of the 





| sentence, Hut tho arable fields, wells, tunks, 
| ganiens, and houes wore appropriated to thi 
Minnie directions are given by Mann for tho | 


different householders of the village and treated 
as their private property (p. 223, 202), The 


| mendiva and public pools or tanks stood on the 
| common ground (p.222, 245), ~ 


The subjection of women to men was ol 
survile in ita character (p. 141,147, p. 245, =) 
Mann himself declares over and over again thu 
“woman is never fit for mdopendence,” the gl 
the general tendency to look upon them as mere 
chattels met with reprehicnsion from him; and 
he found himself obliged to forbid their bem 
bought (p..68, 52, p, 257, 98, hut vide ps 216, 
2 and 205) and sold in marriage, and (p. ise, 
20) vindicated such rights of property as they 








had against ppolenos tbe an eee 





members of the fumily. A woomn wos link 
to be personally ehastised like a» child by her 
husband (p. 228, 299), and was forbidden to 
be instrnotod. She ia represented in the Sdatra 
as completely tnimal in her passions, wpa: 
unable to resist temptation (p. 247, 15); where 


| fore she must be guarded, amnaed, and gratified 
| at home, so that she may not go astray (p. 53, 
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fi af ey). She ia not to be trusted with o 


secret (p. 177, 150), and gets no benefit from | 


either the instructional or the expiatory portions 
of scripture (p. 247, 18), go that a bad woman 
is bad indoed. . 
Nevertheloss, there seumsa to have been op 
nearer approagdh to social interoonrse between 
mon ani women than is the ease now. And 
courtesy Of dameanour towurds the latter was 
enjoined, Way should be made for o woman 
when she is mot in a mad (p, 60,168). And 
ut mteal-time precedence, even before puosts, 
ahoul be given to a bride ond to a damsel 
(o. 0, Lt). Thiespirit seems hardly to have 
survived to the present day. At the village 
tunks ond well4, and ot the stnnd-pipea of 
Calcutia, the women coming for water are kept 


in the background until the men who may bo - 


there have served themselyes—a marked oon- 
trast in the eye ofthe forvigner to that whioh 
occurs at the fountains and pumps of the country 
villages in Eorope. 

it is noticehle thats great quantity of hair 
was not considered a buauty ina woman (p. 62, 
S und 10), and that the flexucus motion of a 
young clephant's limbs was thonght the model 
of geacefal gait? Haeirowith o red tinge wns 
runked na a deformity. | 

Marringy wis a contract of mutnal fidelity 
(p. 258; 101) nndl-was indissoluble (p. 251, 46), 
nnd the essence of it did not’ consist-in tho 
cemomony, lett in the busband’s gift. Marriages 


| 


of adults, dictated by inelination on both sides, — 


vould tuke place; p. 210, 224; p. 256; 
f. 257, Shand 95), thongh Manu alo says 
(p. 25, 7M) “ne managed thirty years mmy 
tmrry wgirl of tbwolve dear to his heart, or a 
man of twenty-four yours a damenl of eight : 
bat if the duties wonld otherwise bo impeded 
lot hint marry immediately." A woman wis 
forbidden to remarry (p. 143, 162), Indeed, 
with the system of the joint family and agnatie 
succession remurrisoe of the woman is impor- 
sible, except with & brother or n relative 
ef her late hoshand. Mann, howeirer, nilmits 
that it had formerly been differont.+ Men, on 
the other hand, could insarry more than once 
(p. 48, 19). Several passages in the Dhara 
Sdeten (p. 144, 1694 pe 255, 80) would support 
the inferanee that the second wile ‘conld. only 
be taken when the first wns dond, or when an 


event had heppened tipon the occurence of 


whiel/the husband could supersede Her; hat 


there are also other pases which 
authorize polygamy (p. 256, 85 and Si), at any 
rate if the wives other than the principal wile 


aré of « lower chia. And thronghont the 


book-it ia susuitied that atin‘ of the twidelorm 
classes may have jegitimate wife of a lower 
classin addition to the wife of his own olass, 
a fhot which of itself almost demonstrates that 





| Mann's nitempi at hiaintaining n rigid line of 


demarcation between each of the fonr classes 
was most hollow: <A different ceremony way 
inion wae that of a Brihman man with a 
Kehatriyn woman, a Kelintriya man with 
Vuisya woman, and soon (p. 57, 4) at eag.), And 
not be expected that the offspring would be so 


-(p- 56, 42), 


Althongh Mann in several paseages combs 
ed the general tendency to reckon woman 44 8 
mere chattel, he held tothe doctrine that the 
husband was the marital owner of the wife, andl 
from this by eluborste scholastic rensoning he 
dedaced the conclusion thut all her children are 
necessarily her husband's, whoever the real 





futher might have been (p, 251, 48 of any). 


And upon clans since wintever & wouln 
earns dur lage is soquired by her for 
tho benatit of hor hustend (p. 242, 416); although 
itis ‘at the samo time abundantly clear that o 
woman imirht have separate property of her 
own derived from othor sources (p. 68, 62), at 
any rate after her husband's death, which the 
king was bound to asante to her in default of 
efficient protectors at home. 

The three #o-callid twice-horn classes, that is, 
tha pore Aryans of unmixed dence enden- 
voured, so far as was possible, to maintain their 
race-distinction by obaurvance of 








| rite of institution (p. 21, 36 to p, 24, 88). tt 


consisted in the investiture of the recipient with 
agindie, leathern mantle, stail, svcrificial cont, 
and Jofé, hallowed by the gayatri, or mystic 
sentence from the Veda, (p. 27, 77), and othor 
coremonies (p. 22, 38). Unies thin rito wus 
performed in the case of a priest before the 
sixteenth year, of m soldiur before the twenty- 
second, and of a morohant before the twenty- 
fourth, ib could not properly be performed at 


Pp 258, OF, and wee p- 73, 106 . 
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all; and the uninvested youth became an out- 
cast, degraded from the gayatri and despised ; for 
the second birth, or peculiar stamp, of the 
superior race consisted in this institution (p. 29, 

68) by force of an ordinance of revealed law 
(p. 39, 172). ‘* The young man is on a level with 
a Stidra before his new birth from the revealed 
scripture.” Women secured their second birth 
in asimilar manner. “The same ceremonies,” 
says Manu (p. 25, 66), “ must be duly perform- 
ed for women at the same age and in the 
same order, that the body may be made perfect; 
but, withont any texts from the Veda, the 
nuptial ceremony is considered as the complete 
institution of women, ordained for them in the 
Veda, together with reverence to their husbands, 
dwelling first in their father’s family, the busi- 
ness of the house, and attention to sucred fire.” 
Kulliika’s gloss excepts from the ceremonies 
for women “that of the sacrificial thread,” and 
probably this exception corresponded with an 
increased inferiority in the situation of women 
subsequently to the time when the original 
passage was written, The omission of the 
Vedic texts was the natural consequence of the 
exclusion of women from the direct application 
of the revealed scripture. 

The observance of this rite seems to be 
historic, or rather memorial, in its intrinsic 
characteristics. It is analogous in this respeet 
tothe Passover of the Jews ; and we are carried 
back by it to a time when the Aryan entered 


the land a stranger or new-comer, with his loins | 
girt and staff in hand, clad in leathern jacket, _ 


the pioneer of a new civilization. How or when 
the rite sprang into being, or grew into political 
and religious importance, we have not the mate- 
rials in Mann wherefrom to forma judgment. 
But it is possibly not without significance that 
in the leading passages which describe the cere- 
mony we find the three classes spoken of or 
referred to quite as often as priest, soldier, and 
merchant as Brahman, Kshatriya, and 
Vaisya. In the time of the writer they could 
scarcely have been viewed as the subjects of 
separate creation. 

Funeral ceremonies and feasts receive most 
elaborate treatment in 
(p. 67, p. 80, 226) and we thus become acquaint- 
ed with the surprising extent to which priestcraft 





“1 nimesha =a little more than 1’, 


1 kashtha = 32". 


the Dharma Sdstra | 


was carried, and the great hold upon the people 
which the Brahman class succeeded in ob- 
taining by reason of their practical monopoly of 
| learning and education. 


The people in general must have been ex- 
ceedingly credulous and superstitious ; for the 
authors of the Sdstra themselves give sanction 
to many ignorant beliefs. They tanght (p. 21, 
30) that there were fortunate and unfortunate 
days of the moon, lucky and unlucky honrs, 
and that the stars exercised good or bad in- 
fluences according to their qualities. Also that 
an auspicious name was valuable (p. 21, 33, 
p. 52, 9and 10). To sacred texts and to gems 
of certain kinds extraordinary virtues were as- 
cribed (p. 27, 76 to 85). 


dotes to poison. 
looked upon as portents (p. 103,115, p. 102, 
106). Signs and omens were to be regarded. 
On the appearance of a beast used in agriculture, 
a frog, a cat, a dog, a snake, an ichnenmon, or 


arat, the reading of the Veda must be inter- 
mitted for a day and a night (p. 105, 26): and 


much more of the like kind. Strangely enough, 
any one who observed a rainbow in the sky was 
forbidden to draw the attention of any other 
person to it! 


There is little or nothing which deserves the 


name of natural science in the Institutes: an 
interpolation in the narrative of the creation 
(p. 6, 43 to 49) pretends to be a general classi- 


fication of animals and vegetables, but it is of — 
a very crude character and betrays no real 


observation of fact... Gold and silver were 


| supposed to be products of fire and water com- 
The celestial phenomena 
go almost without notice, The only exception 
is to be found in the following remarkable pas- — 


bined (p. 187, 113). 


sage, which occurs seemingly as an interpolation 
in Bhrign’s preface (p. 9, 64 et seq.) : “* eighteen 


nimeshas* ave one kashthas, thirty kashthas 


one kala, thirty kalas one mulurta, and just 


so many mhurtas let mankind consider as the 


duration of their day and night. The sun causes 


the distribution of day and night both divine and 


human: night being for the repose of beings, 


and day for their exertion. A month is a day 


and a night of the Pitris, and the division being 
into equal halves ; the half epmaning from the 


1 kala =1% 
1 muhurta = 4 of an hour. 





They were prescribed 
as charms (p. 187, 217 and 218) and as anti- 
Thunder and lightning were 
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full moon is their day for actions, and that 
beginning from the new-moon is their night for 
slumber. A year isaday and a night of the 
gods, and again their division is this: their 
day is the northern, and their night the south- 
ern, course of the sun.’’ One can hardly avoid 
the inference that the writer of this was aware 
of the relative motions of the sun, moon, 
and earth; and also of the earth’s revolution 
about her axis. The effort at a systematic scale 


of time-measures is very noteworthy, the more 
soas laterin the book (p. 206, 151 ef seq.), | 


and also entirely ont of place, appears a similar, 
though very much longer, scale of weights 
based on an imaginary atomic unit, namely, 
“the very small mote which may be discerned 
in a sunbeam passing through a lattice, and 


is the least visible quantity” (p. 206, 132). _ 


The hereditary transmission of disease had been 
observed (p. 52, 7). And in Bhrign’s account of 
the creation there is an attempt at explaining the 
phenomena of sound, light, and so on. From 
intellect called into action by the will of Brah- 
ma emerges the subtile ether to which philo- 
sophers ascribe the quality of sound (p. 10, 75); 
from ether transmuted in form proceeds air, 


the vehicle of all scents, and endued with the | 
himself to the people for their gratification, and 


quality of touch. Then from air changed rises 
light, making objects visible, and having the 
quality of figure; and from light changed comes 
water, with the quality of taste; and from water 
earth, with the quality of smell. Besides this 


there is a curious speculation upon a peculiar | 


branch of physiology, which is, however, nothing 
better than pure guess-work (p. 57, 49). 

The government of the country, and the ge- 
neral political administration, was in the hands 
of the hereditary aristoeracy, i.e. the Kshatriya 
class. There was an absolute king of this class 
who reigned of divine right (p. 159, 3, and 
p. 160, 8), and was -represented as being formed 
(p. 135, 96; p. 159, 4) by the ruler of the 
universe ont of particles drawn from the eight 
guardian deities, and as therefore pure and sur- 
passing all mortals in glory. “Even though a 
child (p. 160, 8), he mnst not be treated lightly, 
from the idea that he is a mere mortal: no; he 
is a powerful divinity who appears in a human 
shape.” His highest attribute is criminal Jus- 


tice (p. 162; 28, and p. 191, 16), which is | 


again in fact itself a deity. He governed by 
the aid of a council (p. 163, 86; p. 165, 54) of 
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seven or eight sworn ministers. But (p. 163, 
37 ; p. 166, 58) it was right that he should be 
influenced by the opinions of discreet Brah- 
mans, and in particular he ought to take the 
most distinguished of them all as his confiden- 
tial adviser. Manu is very earnest and specific 
in warning a king against the common vices of 


those possessed of irresponsible power, and it is 


somewhat startling to find hunting character- 
zed as one of the four most pernicious vices in 
the set which love of pleasure occasions-(p. 165, 
50). The stability of the royal authority does 
not appear to have been great, notwithstanding 
the divinity of the king’s person; for Manu 


enjoins extraordinary precautions for the pur- 
pose both of ensuring the security of the king's 


residence (p. 167, 69 ef seq.), and of guarding 
him from possible violence or treachery on the 
part of his immediate attendants (p. 187, 217 
to 223). The daily routine of the royal. busi- 
ness is given in some detail by Manu, broken 
by a dissertation upon military and other mat- 
ters. It may be abstracted thus:—The king 
rose in the last watch of the night, and after 
making oblations, and paying due respect to’ 
the priests, he entered his audience-hall decent- 
ly splendid’ (p. 177, 144). There he showed 


then retired with his ministers to some private 
place, in order to consult with them anob- 


served, and special care was taken that no ~ 


one should be within hearing who was con- 
sidered ‘* apt to betray secret counsel.” Hav- 
ing thos consulted with his ministers upon all 
the public matters demanding his attention, he 
next took his exercise ; and then after bathing 
he entered at noon his private apartments for 
the purpose of taking food. The meal over, he 
diverted himself with his women in the recesses 
of his palace; and having thus “idled a rea- 
sonable time” he again addressed himself to 
public affairs. Probably, his apparel within 
the palace was somewhat scanty, for it is said 
at this point that “he dressed himself com- 
pletely” and proceeded to review his troops. At 


sunset he performed some religious duties, after 


which he received in a private inner apartment 
informers and emissaries employed by him to’ 
gather intelligence secretly. And this business 
being despatched, he went, “ attended by women, 
to the inmost recess of his mansion for the sake 
of his evening meal. There, having a second 
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time exten a little, and Laving been recreated 
with musical strains,” he went to rest early, im 
order that he might rise refreshed from lus 
labour: | 

Of the ministers the two principal persone 
were the Forvign Minister and the Commanders 
in-Chief (p. 167, 64, 65). Home affairs appear 
to have heen chiefly transacted by the king um 
person. The qualifications for the post of 


foreign minister and the principles of foreign 


palicy are dwelt upon In the Institutes ab great 
lenyth, and the art of war is expounded very 


fully. Even the order of the march and the | 


beet mode of commencing a general action are 
laid down, ome very pradent.advice is given 
rulative to the conduel ofa war; actual fight. 
ing waa to he resorted to only as the Inst ox 
pelient: “Get him,” says Mann (p. 184, 197), 
speaking of the king, “secretly bring over to 
his party all euch as he cansately bring over; 
let him he mformed of all that his enemies are 
doing; and, when a fortunate moment ts offered 


by heaven, let lim give battle, pushing on to” 


conquest, ond abandoning fear: yet he should 
be more atilulous to reduce hia tnemies by ne 
gotiation, by well-apphed gifts, and by crenting 
ilivisions, naing cither all or some of those me- 
thods, than by haszarding at any time a decisive 
action, mince victory or defeat aro not surely 
foreseen on either side when two armies vigoge 
inthe field: let the king then avoid a pitched 
battle; but should thera be no means of apply. 
ing the three expadients, let him, after duc pre 


paration, fight so valiantly that his enemy may | 


be totally ronted.”’ Manu goes on (p.. 184, 201) 
te enjoin that ina conquered country tho ro. 
ligion should be respected, the established Inwa 
maintained, and the rights of property ao far ag 
possible be undisturbed. It is evident thot wat 
and the enlarremont of dominion formed « sub 


ject which had engaged the attention and been 


atudied successfally by mon of advanced intelli. 
rence in the time of Manu. 

It ia unfortunste that the executive adminis 
trittion ofthe internal affairs of the kinedom did 
nob over the like attmotion to tho author op 
compiler of tho Dnatitules; 
smallest glimpse of the Civil Service cian 
[etachmonts of troops commanded by trnat. 
worthy officers wore quartered in military statics 
over the country, in order to protect the people 


-(p. 178, 114). 


We hardly got the 





Besides these, toa wae a civil 
head or jrovernor to every town, or rather village, 
with its district: and over a gcronp of ten tow na 
or villages was a superior officer to whom the 
wore stbordinate; higher again was the lord 
of one hundred towns, ands on. To. be head 
ofa village was assigned for his maintenance 
the food, drink, wood and other articles whigh 
were by law daily due from the inhabitunis to. 
the king (p. 178,118). The head of a group 
of ten villares was entitled to“ the produce of 
two plough lands” (thot is, of 60. much land aa 
required two plongha for ita cultivation); “the 












lord of twenty that of five plough landa; the 


lord of a hundred that of a village or seal 
bomen the lord of a thousand that of a me 

"up. 174, 119). Tt is by no peer et i 
wha wore the exact fmnotions of thaiG offinera ix 


on pays snaititaen cvinal een dee 
(p. 173, 116), bat what sort or staif of polic 
foree cach had at his command for this qpurpes 

ig not apparent. The affairs of the: townships 
and districts (whatever this word ‘affairs’ may 
comprebond) were transscted by them (p. 174, 
120). And probably the king's revanno waa 
collected by them. Sermingly this machinery 
was somewhat of a rough anil ready char ote . 
and approached thal patriarchal form whic i 
generally very dolightinl to the governors, and 
imagined by them to be porfectly adapted to. 
secure the happiness nnd welfare of the govern * 
Wide latitude of discretion, only controlled hy 
the will of a superior officer, did not, however, — 
in thoao days lead to the most: happy results: 
Munn himself says (p. 174, 123): * Sincelthe 
servants of the king whom he bas sappointed 
yunrdians of districts are generally knsvea, , who 
seize what | to other mon, from such 
knaves let him defend his peoples from a 
ovil-minded gervanta aad wring wealth from sub> 
jects*® attending them on businuss, let the king 
confiscate all the possessions, and banish | hem 
from his realm.'' With the object of keep > 

the local officers to their duties, and protectin 

the people from oppression at their hands, there 
was an entirely separate body of inspectors, aud 




















also in every large town 4 superintendent of 


nifuire (p. 174, 121), elevated in rank, formed i 
power, distinguished “as a planet amongeletars, ” 


| —n sort of wxnlted commissioner of divi on. 





bd Since came tobe rayaty. . 
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Mav, 1875. 
It may with much probability be inferred 
from data which are to be found in the instruc- 


tions for carrying on war, and which I have | 


not quoted, that the kingdoms (so to speak) in 
view of which the compilers of Manu wrote, 
more nearly resembled large réjs than separate 
countries in the modern sense. Indeed, it 1s 
very noteworthy that the foregoing sketch cor- 
responds closely with the state of things which 
prevailed quite in historical times among the 
non-Aryan people, the Kolhs and Oraons of 
the ChutiyA Nagpur platean. There, as the 
consequence of the conditions under which each 
village was founded, * it had a priestly head 
(pahan), a secular head (mundar or malton), 
and often a third officer, all hereditary, and 
‘entitled by right of office to a certain portion of 
land, the origin of the existing Bhuniya tenures. 
The mahton, to use Mann’s language, transacted 


the affairs of the village. Three or four, or more, | 


of these villages in a group were subordinated to 


the mahton of most influence within them under | 
the name of manki, and ultimately the biggest 


manki in a district became the rija or king, the 
ordinary people of the villages paying him a sort 
of rentin kind, or money, and the headmen doing 
public service in consideration of their free land. 


To retutn to Manu. The king’s revenue was | 


derived from several sources. In the first place, 
certain rations of food, drink, é&c. were rendered 
to the king daily by every township (p. 179, 
118 ; p. 229, 307), and constituted the mainten- 
ance of the head or governor of the town or 
village. There was alsoa land revenue amount- 
ing to an eighth, ora sixth, or a twelfth part of 


the grain produce, anda sixth part of most 


other things (p. 175, 130); also one-fiftieth part 
of certain capital stock, as cattle, gems, gold, 
silver, &e. In times of emergency (p. 304, 118) 
the revenne might be raised to even one-fourth 
of the produce. Besides these there were ad 
valorem taxes upon marketable (p. 240, 398) 
commodities, ferry and other tolls, market dues, 
&c., and a small poll-tax upon the classes who 
paid nothing else. And fines imposed in the 
administration of criminal justice went to in- 
crease the public revenue. 

But if the information which we can gather 
from Mann relative to the civil and fiscal admin- 
istration of the country is meagre, the case is 
quite otherwise with regard to the department 


—¥ Colonel Dalton’s Ethnology of Bengal, and Act IL. of 1869, Bengal Code. 
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of municipal law. In addition to a divine code of 
morals, the compilers of the Institutes have given 
us a criminal and a civil law at great length, 
and have also afforded us some insight into 
the mode in which it was administered. There 
was a High Court (p. 190, 10), commonly ealled 
the Court of Brahmi, constituted of aChief Judge 
appointed by the king, and three Assessors. The 
Chief Judge might be drawn from any of the 
twice-born classes, though he ought the more 
properly to be a Brahman (p. 191, 20), but the 
king was prohibited from appointing a Sidra to 
this office. The trial was had in open court, 
and was effected by the examination of witnesses: 
in the presence of the parties concerned (p. 
199, 79). In civil suits the plaintiff first made 
his complaint, and then the defendant was sum- 
moned toanswerit. Ii was apparently incumbent 
upon the plaintiff to put in a written plaint 
(p. 196, 58), and if he delayed to do so, he was 
liable to be corporally punished, or to be fined. 
In a suit to recover property, if the defendant 
denied the truth of the plaintiff's claim, then 


three witnesses (p. 196, 60) at least who could ’ 
speak to the facts. In the event (p. 195, 53, 
54 et seq.) of the plaintiff, by his witnesses or 
otherwise, varying the case upon which he based 
his suit, or asserting confused and contradictory 
facts, or disclaiming a witness whom he had in- 
tentionally called, or calling a witness who was 
not present at the time and place of the occur- 
rences to which he was to depose, or improper- 
ly conversing with his witnesses, or refusing to 
answer a proper question, and so on, the judge 
was bound to declare him non-snited. On the 
other hand, (p. 196,58) if the defendant did 
not plead within six weeks of being summoned, 
he was condemned for default. And (p. 196, 59) 
both a plaintiff who made a false claim, and 
a defendant who falsely denied the truth of 
a claim, were alike fined double the amount of 
the claim, After the examination of the wit- 
nesses, the judge heard argument on both sides. 
(p. 189, 3, and p. 194, 44) ; and, finally, having 


arrived at the truth of the facts by a most careful 
consideration of the demeanour of the parties 
| (p. 192, 25 and 26) and their witnesses, and of 


their testimony, he decided the matter in contest 
strictly according to the law which was appli- 
cable to the case (p. 192, 24). 





the latter had to establish it by the mouths of — 
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ee 


This procedure and doctrine na to the duty 





of this court leaves hardly anything to be desired, | 


ind seems to be indicative of an advanced singe 
uf civilization, a high appretiation of established 
law, and a consideruble amount of juridical 
culture. It is to be feared, however, that the 


integrity of the kings, judges, aud the veracity: | 


of litigants snd witnesses wos not of the sume | 
exalted character. Passage after passage im 
the Institutes ia devoted to impreasing upon thin 
king and his officers the awful nature of the 
obligation to judge the people righteonsly, and 
the tremendous consequences here and hereaiter 
of disregarding it, And whole pages are cx- 
hausted in contrasting the fates of those who 
wre the witnesses of truth and the witnesses: 
of falsohoml. Thos we hove (p. 199, | 81)" A 
witness who gives evidence with trath shall 
attain exalled seats of beatitude above, and the 
highest fame here below: such testimony is 
revered by Brahind himeolf. The witness who 
speaks falaely #hull be fast bound in the cords 


of Varuna, and ba wholly doprived of power 


during a hundred transmigrations : let. mankind, 
therefore, give no false testimony. By truth 
is a witness cleared from sin; by truth is justice 
wivaneed ; trath must therefore be spoken by 
witnesses of overy class. ‘lhe sonl itself is its 
own witness; the soul itself ia is own reflage = 
offend not thy conscious soul, the supreme 
oternal witness of men! The sinful have «aid 
in ther hearts, ‘None sees us.” Yea, the pode 
distinetly ace them, and so doga the spirit 
within their breasts. Tho gourdian deities of 
the firmament, of the earth, of the waters, of 
the human heart, of the moon, of tie sun and 
fire, of punishment after death, of the winds, of 
night, of both twilights, and af justioe, perfootly 
know the state of nll spirits clothed with bodies." 

And in calling upon a Sidra to give his evidenee 
the judge is enjoined to exhort him to truth in 
a homily of some length, which contains pax- 
sages such os the following :—" Tho fruit of 


every virtaous act which thou hast done, O 


owl man, sinoe thy birth, shall depart from 
thee to doga if thon deviate in speech from the 
troth" (p. 201, Mhefseg.). “Naked and shorn, 
jormented with hunger and thirst, aod deprived 
of sight, shall the man who gives false evidenod 
go with a potsherd to beg food at the door of 
his enemy.” “ Headlong in utter darkness shall 
the impious wretch tumble into hell, who, being 
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interrogatd in a jaca inquiry, an <4 mo 
question faleely.” 1 





And perhaps the effect of this tew ang. 
have been marred by the qualification (p. (p. phsy, ee 





he know tho truth, shall not lose a aentin heavy rn 


even preferable to trnth,”—a qual 


doer complains, the latter becomes. linble t 0 1 
fined (po 212, 176), and also (p. mph 1 


714), 



























full. 


The standard of 


nese could hardly have been high whe 8 COT 
tinnal exhortation of this kind woes ne dled. 


as 


sonia’ 


108 and 104) that “In soma cases. © giver | 
falze evidence from a pious motive, even t thon ngl 


such evidence wise men cull the speed ofthe 
«. Whenever the death of a man, ¢ 
a servile, the commereial, the nit 
the sicerdotal clogs, would be ocon Alone “lL 
true evidence, falsehood may be spoken 
unknown to tender-hearted British — = 
though seldom admitted even by then ee 1 
gerons is the doctrine felt te he. 
It is worthy of note that in the Fratitut | 
creditor is expressly anthorized pater 
property (p. 105, 49 and 50), if he can, hy y his 
own arm, without having recourse to a com za pf 
law, and if on his doing so the or 





“whenever false evidence hos been given many 
cuit the king must reverse the j ! 
whatever has been done must be consid 8 tt 
done,"" two facts whieh go far Pie ae “ ub 
the regular action of the courts was not wlio — 
gether entisfactory in its results. And th ~— 
to be confirmed hy the alternntive, ' which i 
thought necessary to allow thom, of Tw aching 
their devision by the shortcut of m1 sheran: 00! 
or of ordeal: * In cases: where no’ witness cs can 
be had between two parties opposing cach othe 
the judge may AoE A knowledge of t oe tr uth 
by the outh of the parties, if he cannot — _ 
ascertain it’ (p. 208, 100). " Or, let bien 
the party to hold fire, or to dive under 
or severally to touch the heads of hive 
and wife. Hoe whom the blazing fire’ pene 20 
whom the water soon forces not up, or wh h 
meets with no speedy misfortune, must be or 
verucious in lis testimony on oath’ (P. “SU, 


= a 
= 


r | 
dgmnen 


In all this it is more than ayegt 
have a relatively modern method of ples 
and trial superimposed wpon a rer 
eceding; for in the next topio to bio 
namely, runicipal law, it appears pla nu 
that something of the like kind has taken 


p= 
* a 


* = 


Mir, 1975.) 


a new rauiortal Tok bent: added to, and mixed 11 
with, an old. 

The remark has already been made that there 
in a denteronomy in the Juatitutes + this docs not 


ocean in thie ships of ath acknowledged second 


utterances of the law, but by way of interpola 
tion in, and glos# upon, that which was the ear- 
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Dan 1 every cinye ae 


af shapes On the other hand, in that 


which sppearx to be added matter, wo find the 


lawgiver dealing with lost property, standard 


weight4, sarotyship, market onvert, adalteration, 


lier delivered. It is uot easy, without making liability of master for servant's acts, burglary, . 
very large quotations, to show how this ix appa-, culpurves, injuries donw by unskilful physicians, 


rent. 
claring that the whole law was comprised under 
eighteen titles (p. 180, 9), which ho named. in 
order, and “ thit thoee eighteen tithes of law are 
avttled na the groundwork of all judicial a. 
ing in this world’ (p. 1), 7).. This dealoration 
was followed by the due enunciation of the law 
acordingly, in the course of which the bewianing 
und ending of each tithe: wasex presaly mentioned 
in so many words, All this still Atands But aul 
sequent writers inmve introduced into the boly of 
some of the titles mack new matter, supplemental 
of the old, and have also interpolated betwoun 
rieig h horneing titles topics and sothoritative winte- 
monte releyont to seither ; and after tho last of 
thos tithes, te, Gaming, have added a considerable 
body of law which could not by any contrivance 
bo built up mpon the limited groundwork of the 
lilles, notwithstanding: that the author of them 
had solemnly aonounoed their all.comprohen- 
sivences, It isin many instanovs amusing to see 
the shifta in the way of analogy to which the 
later lawgiver has baen riduced in orler-ta 
commeet a tatter of law with « partionlar title ; 





The original writer had set out with de- ) frandulent goldemiths. and oarn- thators, righty 


of water, detective police, ke, The prison amd 
thy pillory come in a8 new modes of punishment, 
aud by specification of certam forma of imposture 
and cheating, and of the places in whieh view 
flourishes, we arc-introduced to a society which 
hod reached an advanced position in the course 


of development. In short, hatween the dates of 


—_— — 


and it is especially instroctive to compare the | 


improvements and additions with the meagreness 
ofthe code ns if must have originally presented 
iteelf. Tho vory tithes themselves: betray the— 
comparatively apeaking—oarly styge of civilina- 
tion at which they wore framed to represent the 
ontirety ofthe civil and criminal law. Tha 
lending of money on dnferest, hiring ont, of a 
niefa! chattel, dupawit of an artiole for safe en 

tody, sale of property without titlh, remuners- 
tion for work done by several jointly, recovery 
of money or gooila given for that which ia nob 
rundered, waren sw beets work ia not done, nen- 
fa filmer afan agreement by a trader, resciasion 


| the principal centre of | 


af contract of sale after tranafer of subject, | 


dispute: between herdamen and catile-owners, 
confusion of boundaries, assanit, dofamation, 


robbery with violence, ailnitery and ninolnstity, 


the first and ofthe final delivery of the Inw, 
society had passed from the condition of whish 
the pastornl village is the type, to tnt ofan 
agricultiral community in which town life, 
with its industries and its vices, has began its 
course of growth. 

We lavea pretty accurite clu in the 
cin Sdetra te the geez geographical 





piled. in u woll- iaaee Mer Feedba 7 
it ig written (p, 19, 21): “ That country which 
jite batween Himavrat and VindhyA, to 
the cust of Vinosane and to tho west of 
Prayigno® ia celebrated by the title of 
Madhys-desa. As far as the Eastern and 

i@ far as tha Western ocenna, between the 
os mountains just mentioned, Hes the treagt 
which the wixe have named Aryayarta, That 
land on whieh the blieck antelope naturally 





ora ia held fit for the performance off sucri- 


fies; but the land of the Mlegh has dilférs 
widely from it. Leb the three first: classes in- 
variably dwell in those before-mentioned conn- 
tries; butm Sfidm dintrexsed for mubsistonoe 
may sojourn wherever ho chooses.” "Thu mid- 


dle district hore spoken of appears to corresponil 


roughly with the Doub of the Ganges and 
Jamni, together with the tracts between thy 
Intter river and the Sutle), aud waa probably 


activity. The 


Aryans had alse svidintly poset themael ves 
down the valley of the Ganges ns fir na thi 
Bay of Bengal on the one side, and down the 
“nduy an for 08 the Indian Qcpar on the other; 
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but fier had not progressed ‘be mah towards 


the centre of the Indian Peninsula; and doubt- 
less the HimAlayas completely shut them in on 
the north. Apart from the above-cited express 
statement, we meet with very few collateral or 
incidental facts in the Institutes calculated to 


support any inference as to the physical condi- | 


tion of the country occupied by Mann's people. 
High ground is seldom alluded to. In one 
place the king is recommended to fix his 
abode in a champaign. country, abounding in 
erain, and haying, if possible, a Goriress of 
mountains (p. 167,69). On the other hand, the 
writer more than once displays a familiarity 
with low-lying lands. The simile “ As he who 


digs deep with a spade comes to a spring of | 


water’ bespeaks a prevailing state of things such 
as obtains in the valley of a great river (p. 45, 


218). And the direction (p. 221, 245)—“ Ifa 


contest arise between two villages concerning a 
boundary, let the king ascertain the limits in 
the month of Jyéshtha, when the landmarks are 
seen more distinctly,’ seems to point to a land 


which is flooded during the season of the rains, | 


All this accords very well with the supposition 


that those to whom the Dharma Sdstra was 


addressed lived principally, if not almost ex- 
elusively, inthe upper half of the Gangetic 


trough. Although it is stated that the Aryans 


might dwell anywhere between the two oceans, 


the Eastern and the Western, and therefore it | 


may be inferred that they had in some degree 
extended themselves to these limits, still it is 
very clear that they had little or nothing to do 
with the sea. “ A navigator of the ocean’’ was 
the subject of abhorrence (p. 72, 158), and was 
ranked with a honse-burner, a poisoner, and a 
suborner of perjury. Sea-borne goods are how- 
ever mentioned; and in a passage of the—com- 





A LEGEND OF OLD BELGAM. aie 
BY GILMOUR MCORKELL, Bo. C.S. a 


The accompanying popular account of the 
foundation of Belgim and its subsequent 
capture by the Musalmin powers, although not 


historically accurate, may not be withont some | 


interest to the student of the early nen of 
ae Aebalcarste Mahratta Country. 

o doubt the Belgim which along with 
SI ig was called SA tel st was 





no settled freight” (p. 241, 406). a 


or sub-races respectively marked and disting 


mation afforded us from which we can ju 





| pass along the band of a large tank, of vhi iy - 


- doubtless, identical with the sce of 2 
p. 183, 193; p. 19, 19; and see Canningbam, vol. I. p. 340, ) 




























paratively aeeaie mole 
the law relative to the charges me 


made at ferries, and for the convey 
goods by water, we have: «For along. 
the freight must be proportioned to place 
times, but this must be understood of che 
sages up and down rivers; at sea there ¢ 
seems to ‘be that the Tndlinn Adyueile in 
age were essentially an inland people, and had 
not yet reached the shores of Bengal and C $ ri 

They had been settled long enough to suffice 
for the growth in different localities if : 


ed by known characteristics—an detent ahs is 
development of caste already dwelt upo n. T ‘hu: 
the men of the Brahmarshi district (perhs aps = the 
neighbourhood of Dehli to the south) 
quired a special reputation for come 
not unlikely that they then - , ted 
oldest and best Aryan blood.* Nepal (o-8 
and 234, and p. 138, 120) was facocnil ie 
blankets ; but whether it was reckoned a { ne 

country or not, or whether the A ad 
obtained any hold over it, there is “infor- 


(a. 


There were cities governed by Stra ing 


(p. 96, 61), resembling perhaps a small ré me | 
dependent of the Aryan, but possessing 
ordinate civilization. The a hems 


jo ® 
riled 
all 
* 


doms, or vis : for in Mann's di : ion 

art of war the king is instructed how t con- 

‘duct himself in certain contingencies: tows rands 

neighbouring powers (p. 167, 64), anc in the eo 

event of his being pressed on all sides ; by hos 2 
troops he is told to seek the protection of @ i in 

and powerful monarch (p. 181, 174). 
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what is spoken of further on as Old B Bel gin f 
of which we still find the remains: the : 
embankment of the mud fort close tothe cor on nd : 
milestone on the Dhirwid road; and abou one = 
mile from Belgam on the Tarr ‘e 


the name was Nagarakere, and it en 
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sorovara, given aathe scene of the adden 
death of king Siinta. Old Belin is said to 
have been founded by a Jaina king; but the 
earliest notice that we have of it is to be found 
in the Gulballi inscription.* twas thun (circa 
4.0. 1160) the chief town of tho district known 
us the Velugrimma Seventy, and Waar gn- 
verned, mnider the Chilukyn kings, by tho 
Kadamba chiofiain Sivachitta or Porm i- 
didevi. Shortly after this date ij was ac- 
quired by the Ratta chiefinms, who made it 
thetr capital instead of Sanudatti. It will 
be seen that one of these Ratt chieftains, M a I- 
likarjune by name, is moentional in the 
accompanying legend, but it is erroneonsly 
tated théerein that lie was the last of his race 
lo exercise soversignty ; Mr. Fleot's researches 
show that Mallikirjuna’s elder brother, K dr- 

taviryal V., with whom Mallikdrjuna 
had been saesociated in the government as 
Yuvarija, waa still roling after Mallikir. 
juna's death, and that Lakshmideéewva I+ 
the son of Kartavirya LV., enjoyed regal 
powers before the supremacy of the Rattas 
ceased. When this event oconrred, Relgim, 
together with the adjoining country, appears to 
hove fallen under the sway of tho Yidaya 
kings of Devagiri. What was next tho 
fate of the conntry ta not -yot known definitely ; 
further researches on this wabject are needed to 
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enable us to complete a sketch of the history of | 


thie period, 

The legendary seconnt—however far from 
the trath—of the deposition of the Ratts 
chieftain Mallikarjuna brings ws in. the 
next place to consider the Musalmin period. 
The first mention of Belgithin Ferishtahy is 
ntider the date ao, 1873. Asad Khan 
fourtihed in the first halfiof the 16th centary, 
nt Shown by the Persian inscription om the 
mosque which hie erected in the Fort of Hel. 
gim,§ wherein the date givon is equivalent to 
A.D. 1519 and Feriwhtalr |) states that Belgian 
wns taken from the Riya of Vijayanngara in 
Act. LAF], 

The etymology which is given of the name 


il 
- — —{_= = —— —_— i 


* Edited by Mr. J, P.Plost, Ba O48, ins Foire Bomb, I. 
A. de. Boe. vol, IX. pe 200. | 

? Kirtavirya and his brother Mallikarjuua, comm of Lak: 
shovl Hhupeti, are beth montanes! ins the Bleliek invert. 
tom diated Saku 4137 (ais 1205); and Lakshmiders 11. 
Sanndutti,doted 8. 11621 (a. 129)). Caml, Report 
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Belgim is more ingenious than trust. 
worthy; bat | would snggeat that it is quite 
within the bounds of possibility thot Be/,— 
which is © corruption of Valu or more properly 
Venu, the first portion of the LANE, —may em- 
balin for ua the namo of some ancient Jains 
king of whom or whose deeds wa possess no 
farther record, Vonu is, in fact, the name 
of one of the kings of the YAdaya race. 
T odvance this opinion with all diffidence, in 
view of the vlaborate explanation and: ety- 
mology of the ‘name given by Mr. Stokes at 
p. 18 of hia Historical Account of (ho Belgawmn 
Thastrief. 

With respect to the 108 Jnin tomplos, which 
are said to have been built by the pions king in 
exmation of the accidental cremation of so 
many Jnita sages, it cannot now be determined 
where they stood ; but even at the present day 
within the walla of the Port of Belgim there are 
two entiredaina temples anda priest's house, and, 
bailt into the ramparts of tho fort, wo find 
many rumnunts af beantifully carved stones 
which once undoubtedly adorned the pillars 
anu foeudes of old Jaina tompilos, 

I cannot af present localize the forest of 
Anagola, but hope at some future time to bo 
in a position to do so. 

Yaliris« small village lying at the foot 
of the hill on which ia luilh Yalirgad, ns 
strong hill-fort lying almost due south wf Hel. 
gat. ‘The river Sandar4ann is in all pro- 
bability a branch or tribotary of the modern 
Mataprabha, which im ts: early courai 
rung in a southerly direction passing nearly 


| oquidistantly between San ti- Bastvad and 


— —_—_  ————L—_—_———— || 
3 


Yalirgcad. 
The Legend. 

There was nm poet, by nome Saragija- 
bhavanandana, belonging to the ancient 
ay cite, an inhalutant of Beledm. He 
hat composed im the Old Kanureie: language o 
short history of kings. Having, by means of 
rhetorical figures and on ornate Sanakrit ox- 
pression, applied suck opitheta ax ripen oa if 


of the Arrhoolopieal Survey in (he Helpless anal Kakilyi 
[Hdtricts, pp. 2, Ep. 

t Me. Stikes' Histerical Aseounl if Relyaum, p. Li. 

5 hid, po Sk [] fbich, pp. 19, 20. 

| Veougrimaor Vejagr&mae ie the name of Lyi 
pith in the imecriptions alrmdy referred ta —Eu. 
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Belin In it we shins ‘fall information of | 


good qualities, their castes, ond the virtuoud 
decds that they performed. And memoriala of 
the acta which wers done by those same kings 
ara to be met with, even in the present day, in 
Belgian, and are as written below :— 


Sapur and Belgim were formerly 


colleotively ealled Ji rns wit i pura, nrich 
there lived there the governor of the city 


of Simantapattana, whoso name was 
Jnint hy caste, rery | 


Kuntamariya, o 
religions and compussionle, So the people: 
had great joy and happiness, One day (it hap- 
pened that) one hundred and eight Jaina sages,— 
who bad come from the South Country into 


theforestof Auneag ola, of which thename waa: 
formerly Hrasvagiri—remained there all 
night, because thor rules did not permit them ta’ 


ndvanee a single footatep during the darkness. 
Whon thianews reached Kuntamardé ya, the 
king, with the expressed assent of hia wife 
Guiovatt, went ont to tho anges ond, having 
performed respectful obcisunce, besuught them 


as follows :—“O mighty saints, take pity upon | 


meand hestaw your fayour upon me, so that— 
my reign may become famous.” But, 
custom was never to say anything of night, 
they held no converse with the king, Aceurd- 
ingly the king returned homo in great despand. 
ency, (and, ss ho waa going,) sparks of fire 
fell from the torches, and the dry forest waa 
aston fire, and all thone sages were burnt to 
nahin, 

On the following day, in the early morning 
the king again went into tho forvat and saw 
that all those Jnina sages had been consumed, 


Whon they saw this, both husband and wify 


were inuch terrified, and began to consider, 
Acoirdingly, there and then, he proposed « 
plan to Gonavatl, whereby those Jaina sari 
might attain the state of final emancipation,— 


as follows: * Let os bring stones and build 168 - 


temples, and, when we have performed wor- 
ahip to thom, T shall aecomplish the propagation 
at offspring.” When he had so mid, they 
returned home, and, and in nocordance with the 


shove plan, he conse to be builb 108 Jaing | 


fis their 


those kings who formerly were, theirnames, theie | i into “the mytietioete 






which consists in courtesans, &c.- 





of the Jaina = el 
had reigned for some time, Gagan atin at 
longth became prewuant, And now, althongh 





“he hod been very anxious that his wils « 


have children, his dread of nob Saha ay 
offspring vanished. Qn thia account he give 
to Delgith the nemo of Vathkapura., Now 
the word in Maritht for Viuidd is Bil, Tn this 
nuunner we wrrive at the nome Be | A th. 
Afterwards there lived in Old Belodsh, 

Sinta the son of Kuntama the king of 
Saivantavidt, famous, deeply learned ine 
the mysteries of the Juina religion, thoroughly 
skilled in the worehip of the gods of his fore.- 
futhers, very brave, and landed by princess who 
aro born in the races. of the Sin and Moon, 
supporter of the ralus of faith ofthe Kahutriyna, 
a protector of Juina sages, very skilfol in be- 
stowing on the temples of Jinendra that wealth 
fourteen wives. The chivf of these wives, by 
nome Padmivat!, was veryfimons, She hud 
n-con by SAnta named Anontayiry a, One: 
day, ottended by bis retinue of maid-sery 














| &e., he (Sinta) went to the river Spears 


fone near Ya lair for the purpose of playing 
in the water, and in the lake of Na gasaro- | 
vara ho mot his death by a thunderbolt. Then 
three ministers of state came from Si vanta~ 
vadi and crowned Anantavirya king. 

He also reigned according to the customs of hin 
fathers. One doy many sages, sumonsy whom 
Sudariana was the chief, arrived. When 
hoe had made respoctfol obeisancs to them, 
Anantavirya inquired coucerning his an- 

—eestors, aud those sages recounted from their 

Purdpas the above wtory in which has~ hooey 

related the Bato of kings Sina, 

Lineage by mia Weayeuast eee! Deen 
reipem a famous Muselmin by nome Asta Khan 
(Asad Khan) came from Bongal, and, hnving 
acquired the kingdom by trenchory, he: dopored 
him (Mallikarjana), overthrow those one hundred 
and eight temples, and built a fort. Even ab = 
the present time we find stones (belonging to 
those in the Fort). 
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BIOGRAPHIES OF ASVAGOSHA, NAGARJUNA, ARYADEVA, AND VASUBANDHU. 
Trimmalated from Vassiliefs work on Buddhiem, hy Mies E. Lyull. 


oh svagosha® (in Chinese Ma-ming, ‘voice 
of the horse’) wos a disciple of the venerable 
Parsva. Parava, om arriving in Central India 
from the North, learned that tho clergy of 
that district dared not strike tho Ganfa,¢ a 
privilege, as we know, which had been granted 
to the religions which prevailed or which had 
obtained preponderance. ‘The cause of this humi- 
ation was A6éyagosha, who, belonging to the 
most lenrned Tirthikes, hud demanded that tha 
Buddlasts should not be permitted to atrike the 


Ganfd so longns they had not refuted him, | 


Pirsya ordered it to be struck ; he entered into 
dizcussion with Asvagosha, and first asked 
him this simple qnestion -—* Whatis to be de- 
sired in order that the universe may enjoy peace, 
the sovereign long life, the countries abmndanes, 
and that people may no longer have to submit to 
miseries P" A turn so unexpected, to which it 
wos neccamiry to reply, according to the laws of 
disenssion, confounded Agvacosha, andafter the 
meting he berame a disciple of Pariva, who 
connselled him to teach Buddhism, and then 
returned to his native town, Asyagoshn re- 
mained in Central Indin, and made himself cole. 


brated by his superior talents. 
Tt happened that the king of Little Yue-chyi, in 
Northern India, invaded ind demanded 


the cups of Buddha» and AYR 5 to be 
given optohim. The nobles grumbled against 
the king becanse he had get much too high a 
value on tho latter; in order to convince them of 
their merit, the king took soven horses, and after 
having atarved them for six days, he lod them 


to the place in whioh Aévagoshn was teaching, — 


and order] fodder to he given to thom, but 
when the horses heard the preacher they shed 
tears, nnd would not eat. Advagosha became 
celebrated because tho horses iad nnderstood 
lis voice, and because of this ho received. the 
nome of A4yv agosha (voice of a horse). 


2. Nigirjune was born in Sonthern 





Indin. He wns desoended from s Brahmanical 
family; he was naturally endowed with emi- 
nent qualities ; and whilst yet a child he taught 
the four Vedas, each of which eontnined 40,010) 





® The bine iphiee of tha first three werk teaaebalid ike 
Chintee onder the & yo Yao-trine, ain, SS-417, 
Kor iiraay 


handhu, appeased ender the Chono dynasty (an, B57-255), 





yhasty by 
iKomaflentila 7, and the Inet, thatof Vines | 


jéthas (each of which ia composed of 42 letters or 
syllnbles), Ho travelled into various kingdoms, 
aud learted all the secular sciences, such na ne. 
stronomy, geography, secret and magical powers ; 
then he entered into friendship with three yury 
distinguished mun, and, having obtained power 
to render himself invisible, ho glided with them 
into royal palaces, whore ho began to disernce 
the women. Their presence whe discovered by 
the print of their foot ; the throe companiona of 
Négirjuya were hewn to pieees, and he himself 
wis saved only by first making a vow to adopt the 
apiritnal state (Buddhist). Acnordingty, heving: 
arrived on the monntains, at the sfipa of Bud- 
dha, he uttered hia vows, and in ninety days he 
learned the three Pitahas, the deepest meaning of 
which he penetrated. 'Theu he began tosearch for: 
the other Sdfras, but lie found them nowhere; it 
was only on the summit ofthe Snowy Mountains 
that m very old Bhikaho gavo him The Siltra of 
Mahdydnea, the depth of the manning of which 
he comprehended, without being able to discover 
the detailedexplanations of it, All the opinions of 
the Tirthikas and Srumuqas seemed to him worth 
lea; in his pride ho supposed himsulf a founder 
of a new religion, and invented new vows and 
naw costume for his disciples. Then Nigarija 
(King of the Dragons) concentrated himself in 
him, took him with him to his palace at the 
bottom of the sea, and showed him there seven 
deposits of precious objects, with the Vaipulya 
books and other Siltras of a deep.and myy. 
tical meaning; Nagarjuna rend them for ninety 
consecutive days, and then returned to the 
carth with a casket, There way at this time 
in Southern India a king who knew very’ little 
of the true doctrine; Nigirjupa, wishing to 
attract all his attention, wppeared before him 


for seven years with a red flag, and when the 
king, in coarse of a prolonged conversation with: 


him, asked him, as s proof of his universal 
knowledge, to tell him what was going on in 
heaven, Nagirjana doclarod that thers wax 
war between the Asuras and the Devas, and to 
confirm his words there fell from heaven am 
arm ond some mutilated libs of the Ast ras 
eigen, ee oni en 
t A sort of bell for calling to religious caurcioos. 
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Then the king was convinced, and ten thousand 
Brahmans gave up wearing their hair in knots 
(that is to say, they were shaved), and made 
the vows of perfection (that is, of the spiri- 


tual calling). Then Nagirjuna spread Buddh- — 


ism widely in Sonthern India: he humbled the 


Tirthikas, and to explain the doctrines of the” 


Mahfiyana he composed the Upadesr, of 100,000 
géthas; besides that, he composed Chyuane iane 
fo lao lune, ‘Th6 Sublime Path of Buddha,’ 
consisting of 5,000 gdéthas; Da tzzt fane bane 
lune, ‘The Art of Pity,’ consisting of 50 gdthas 
(5,000 ?). It was by means of these that the 
doctrine of the Mahiyina spread on all sides 
in Southern India. Besides these he compos- 
ed U vei lune, ‘ Meditations on Intrepidity,” in 
160,000 gdthas.* A Brahman who had en- 
tered into discussion with him produced a magic 
pond in the middle of which was a water-lily 
with a thousand leaves, but Nagarjuna produced 
a magic elephant which overturned the pond. 


At length, upon a chief of the Hinayana show- 


ing a desire that Nigirjuna should die, he shut 
himself up in his solitary chamber and disap- 
peared. For a hundred years temples were 
raised in his honour in all the kingdoms of 
India, and people began to worship him as they 
did Buddha. As his mother had borne him 
under an Arjuna tree, he received the name of 
Arjuna, and as after that a Naga (dragon) had 
taken part in his conversion, the name Niga was 
added, whence has resulted the name Naga r- 
juna (in Chinese Inme-chu, dragon-tree; the 
Thibetans translate it ‘converted by a dragon’) 
He was the thirteenth patriarch, and adminis- 
tered religion more than three hundred years.f 

3. Deva (Aryadeva) was descended from a 
Brahmanical family of Southern India. He 
rendered himself celebrated by his general 
knowledge. There was in his kingdoma golden 


image of Maheévara two sagenest high ; whoever, | 


in asking a favonr, turned himself towards it, 
had his prayer granted in the present life. ATl 
who presented themselves were not admitted to 
the image, but Deva insisted that he should 
be allowed to enter, and when the angry spirit 
began to roll his eyes, he pulled one of them out. 
Another day MaheSvara appeared to him in 


Sy 


* We do not now find all these works of Nagirjune 
either in Chinese or Thibetan, though there are others 
that go under his name. 


+ This note is found in the Chinese biography. 
I The ‘cagene’ is a Russian measure of 6 ft. 9°2 in, 


a festival and promised him that the people 
should believe his words. Deva came to the pa- 
goda of Nigfrjuna,§ advanced into the spiritual 
state, and then began to enlighten the people. 
But that did not satisfy him; he was possessed 
with the desire to convert the king himself. For 
that purpose he went to the bodyguards, and 
after having gained their attention he asked 
permission to enter into discussion with some 
heretics, every one of whom heovercame. Deva 
composed Bo-lune erl-chi ping, ‘The Hundred- 
fold Meditation,’ and Ci be lune (400 gdthas) for 
the overthrow of error, but a Tirthika laid 
open his stomach and he died. As he had 
before this given one of his eyes to MaheSvara 


| when he met him at the festival, he remained 


blind of an eye, and was surnamed Ka nadeva. 

4, Vasubandhuwas born in the kingdom 
of Purushapura, || in Northern India. In 
the history of the god Vishnu the following is 


related :—Vishnu was the younger brother of 


Indra, who had sent him into Jambudvipa to 
conquer the Asura: he was born as son to the king 
Visudeva. Atthis time the Asura existed 
underthe nameof Indradamana{{ (conqueror 
of Indra), a name which he had received because 
of his waragainst Indra. Inthe Vydkarana* it is 


| said that the Asura asserts that itis not a good 


thing for people to amuse themselves by giving 
opposition to the gods who find enjoyment in 
well doing. This Asura had ao sister named 
Prabhavatit (sovereign of light), who was very 
beautiful. The Asura, wishing to injure Vishnu, 


. | placed his sister in @ prominent position, and 


himself told her that if any one wished to 
marry her she was to propose that he should 
seek a quarrel with her brother. Vishnu came to 
this place ; he fell in love with Prabhivati, and, as 
all the gods had married danghters of the Asuras, 
he proposed marriage to her: he was in conse- 
quence forced to fight a doel with the Asura. 
Vishnu, as the body of Nariyana, was 
invulnerable; the Asura also continued to 
live though Vishnu had out off his head, hands, 
and other limbs, which returned anew to their 
places. The fight continned till night, and the 
strength of Vishnu was beginning to fail, when 
his wife, fearing lest he should be beaten, took 

§ Yet we do not know that Nigirjana was still alive, 
duis of Nigkjun’  f Budieohedcae eee 

{ Ine-to-lo-to-ma-na ; to-ma-na signifyi 


© Bi-kia-lo. + Po- Mind si 
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an Utpala leaf, and tearing it in two pieces 


threw them on different sides, and began to 


walk in the middle. Vishnu, understanding © 


the meaning of this action, tore the body of the 
Asura into two pieces and passed between them ; 
then the Asura died. He had formerly obtained 
from a Rishi the privilege that if any of his 
limbs should be cut off they should reunite, but 
the Rishi had not promised that his body would 
be jomed together again if it should be torn 
asunder. As Vishnu had shown here the cour- 
age of a man, the kingdom was thus named 
Purusha. There was in this kingdom a royal 
chief who was a Brihman of the Kausika* 
family. He had three sons who bore the single 
name Vasubandhu, which was common 
to them, and which signifies ‘celestial parent’ 
(Tiane-tzine). tis the custom in India to give 
all children only one name, which is common to 
them, and besides that, in order to distinguish 
them, another one is added as a special distinc- 
tion. The third son Vasubandhu had ad- 
vanced into the spiritual calling at the Sarvasti- 
vida school. He becamean Arhana and was 
named Bi-lin-chi V ats ya(ba-po); Bilinchi 
was his mother’s name, and Vatsya signifies 
*son ;’ but it is thus that the children of servants, 
cattle and specially calves are called. The eldest 
son Vasubandhu advanced equally in the spiritual 
calling at the Sarvistivida school, and although 
he might have escaped suffering he could not 
understand the idea, and wished to put himself 
to death; but the Arhana Pindola, who 
dwelt in the eastern Videhadvipa, having seen 
him, came to him and instructed him in the 
contemplation of the void of the Hinayina; but 
Vasubandhu, not being satisfied with that, sent 
a messenger into the heaven named Tushita to 
make special inquiries of Maitreya, and after 
having received from him an explanation of the 
void of the Mahiydna, he returned to Jambu- 
dvipa, where, having given himself up to study, 
he received the gift of foresight, and because of 
that he was surnamed A saiiga (U-thyo, ‘unim- 
peded’). He still went sometimes into Tushita to 
Maitreya to make particular inquiries about the 


when he explained to others what he had learn- 
ed they did not believe him, and he was obliged 
to ask Maitreya to return to the earth, to which 
he consented. For four months Maitreya was 
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found in the temple of preaching, addressing the 
people upon the Sitra of Seventeen Worlds, and 
explaining the meaning of it clearly ; nobody 
but Asaiiga could see him,—the others could 
only hear the preaching,—and every one believed 
in the Mahayana, Maitreya taught Asaiiga 
the Samadhi of the solar ray; then everything 
became intelligible to him, and he composed in 
Jambudvipa the Upadesa upon the Sidtras of the 

The second son Vasubandhn advanced 
also in the spiritual calling at the Sarvistivada 
school: in the extent of his learning, the num- 
ber of the subjects which he understood, and his 
knowledge of books, he was unequalled. As his 


| brothers had received other names, the name of 


Vasubandhu remained to him alone. 
Towards the five-hundredth year after the 
nirvdna of Buddha, the Arhana Katyayana- 
putra, who had advanced in the spiritual calling 
at the Sarvastiviida school, lived. He was purely 
Indian, but in course of time he came into the 
kingdom of K i pin e(Kofene, Cabul), which ison 
the north-west of India, where at the same time 
there were 500 Arhanas and 500 Bodhisatyas (?). 
He began to compose the Abhidharma of the 
Sarvastivida school, which consists of 8 grantas. 
A declaration was published everywhere that 
those who knew anything of the Abhidharma of 
Buddha should tell what they knew of it. Then 
men, gods, dragons, Yakshas, and even the 
inhabitants of the heaven Akanishta com- 
municated everything that they knew, were 
it only a phrase of a verse. Katyiayana- 
putra, with the Arhanas and the Bodhisatyas, 
chose out of all what was not contradictory 
to the Sitras and to the Vinaya; they formed 


| of if a composition which they divided into 
| eight parts, in which there were 50,000 Slokas. 


Then they wished to compose the Vaibhéshya to} 
explain the Abhidharma, At this time Aéya- 
gosha was living in India, a native of the 
Po-dyi-do country in the kingdom of Sra- 
vasti; he understood eight parts of the 
Vydkarana, the four Ved1s, the six sciences, and 


| the three Pitakas of eighteen schools: so Kat - 
meaning of the Sitras of the Mahayina; but | 


yiyanaputra sent anambassador to Sravasti 
to invite ASvagosha to correct the writing of the 
proposed Vaibhdshya. For twelve consecutive 
years after his arrival in Kipine ASvagosha 
was occupied with the work of which Katya- 





® Kiao-chi-kia, one of the names of Indra himself. 
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yonaputrs and the other Ashanas and Bodhi- 
satvas had given him charge; the whole Vai- 
bhashya contained a million of gdthas. After 
their composition, Katyiyanaputra engraved a 
command on stone that no person, knowing this 
doctrine, should canse it tospread outof Ki pine, 
and also that the composition itself should not 
pass beyond the frontier. He also took care that 
the other schools and the Mahiyana should not 
profane or change this pure doctrine. This com- 
mand was also confirmed by the king. The 
kingdom of Ki pine was surrounded on all sides 
by mountains, and there were. gates only on one 
side; all the prelates had set their guard of 
Yakshas as sentinels to allow all those who 
wished to be instructed to pass in, but not to 
allow them to go ont again. In the kingdom of 
Ayodhya lived the master V asasubhadra,* 
who was gifted with intelligence and a good 
memory ; as he wished to learn the Vaibhishya, 
he feigned madness and repaired to Kipine, 
where he listened for twelve consecutive years. 
Sometimes while they were explaining to him 
he began to inquire about the Radmdyana; 
and on that account he was disdained by all, 
and was allowed to go out of Kipine, al- 
though the Yakshas had prevented the priests. 
After his return to his birthplace he declared 
that every one should hasten to learn of him 
the Vaibhdshya of Kipine, and, as he was old, 
his disciples wrote as quickly as he spoke, and 
in short everything was conducted towards a 
good end. 

About the ninth century after the death of 
Buddha the Tirthika Vindhyakavasalived, 
he demanded the work Sene-ge-lune from the 
dragon who dwelt near the lake at the foot 
of the Vindhya mountains, and after having 
adapted it to his point of view, he came to 
Ayodhya and asked king Vikramiditya 
to allow him to enter into discussion with the 
Buddhist priests. At this time the great masters, 
suchas Manirata, Vasubandhnu, and 
others, were away in other kingdoms. The only 
one remaining was Buddhamitra, the mas- 
ter of Vasubandhn, a yery old and feeble man, but 
one who had deep knowledge; he was called to 
argue, but he could only repeat what the Tirthika 
had said, and he wasvanquished. The king re- 
compensed the Tirthika, who, apon returning to 
the Vindhya mountain, was changed into a pillar 





of stone, but his work Sene-ge-lwne has been 
preserved till the present day. When, upon his 
return, Vasubandhu learned this circum- 
stance, he caused a search to be made for the 


| Tirthika; but as he had been changed into 


stone, Vasubandhu composed the Tzi-shi- 
chyane-shi-lune, in which he refuted all the pro- 
positions of the Sene-ge-lwne, and for that he re- 


| ceived from the king a gift of three lakshasofgold, 


with which he set up three idols,—one for the 
Bhikshunis, another forthe Sarvastivada school, 
and the third for the school of the Mahayana ; 
after that the true doctrine (that is to say 
Buddhism) was established anew. Vasu- 
bandhnu first studied the meaning of the Vai- 
bhashya ; then, having adopted this teaching, he 
composed every day a gétha in which was con- 
tained the meaning of all he had been teaching 
during that day ; after having written this gdtha 
on a leaf of copper, he caused it to be carried 
about on the head of an intoxicated elephant, 


| and called by the beating of a drum those who 


wished to dispute the meaning of the gdtha; but 
no one was found able to refute it. In this way 
more than 600 gdthas were composed, which con- 
tain all the meaning of the Vaibhdshya; it is 
the Kosakarina, or the Koga in verse. When 
Vasubandhu had added to it fifty pounds in 
gold, he sent it to Kipine to all those who 
were masters of the Abhidharma, who were greatly 
rejoiced that their true doctrine was spread 
abroad; but as they found in the verses some 
incomprehensible passages, they themselves add- 
ed other fifty pounds in gold, and desired V a - 


| subandhuto write an explanation in prose; 


he then composed the Abhidarmakoga, in which 
he has introduced the Sarvastividine ideas, and 
refuted whatever deviated from the principles 
ofthe Sitras. When this composition arrived 
at Kipine, the masters in these districts 
were irritated at seeing their opinions over- 
turned, 

The son of king Vikramaditya, who 
bore the name of Pr Aditya (‘new sun’) made 


| his vows to Vasubandhny; and his mother, 


who entered the religious oullang, became his 
pupil. When P riditya mounted the throne, 
themother and son besoughit Vasubandhn to stay 
at Ayodhya and enjoy their fortune, which he 
consented to do; but the brother-in-law of 
Praditya, the Brahman Vagur ata , who had 





* Po-soso-siui-ba-to- lo. 
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muarricd his sister, was a maator ofthe Tirthilens | 
and was versed in Vydkarana, ncoording to’ the 


principles of which ho composed o refutation of 
the Koda, a work of Vasubandhu, who for his 
defence wrote Sane-shi-arle-pliy (32 Articles), 


in which he refuted all the objections. The 
Vyikarana was lost, and thern remained only the 
other composition. The king gave him nasa re. 


ward a lakela of gold, and his mother gave him 


two; with this Vasubandhu ¢rected an idol in. 


each of the three kingdoms of Ripine Porn- 
shap ura,and Ayodhya. The Tirthika, red 
with shame, wishing to humble Vosnhandim, 
brought from India to Ayodhya tho master 
Sifthabhadra, who composed two works to 
refute the Kova; in the oue ((fwxne-sane-ma-ié)}, in 
10,000 galhas, he exphuned the meaning of the 
Farbhdahye ; and in the other (Swi-shi-tung), in 
12,000 githas, he defended himself and over- 

turned the opinions of the Kapa, After having 


finished these works, 5ithabhad ra provoked | 


Vaeanbandhwu to discussions, butthe latter 
removed himself under pretext of his old age, 


referring thom to wise people to judgu them.. 
At first this master, who had plonged into. 


the study of the ideas of gighteen xchools, had 
devoted himself to the Hinsyina, and did 
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“not believe ia the Mahi ina,—berguid: ae aha! 
doctrine of Buddha was not in it, sata, ap 
prohending that his lrother would write i 
refutation of the Mahiyina, called V wan 





bandhutoPurushapora, where he him 
self dwelt, and converted him to the Mahi: 





Vasubandhu repented of his former oriti~ 


cisms of the Maliydna and wished to out out his, 


tongua, but hit brother songht to porsunde him 
that it would be better to write on ex rh 
of the Mahayioa, which he indeed: composed 
after the death of Asatign. It is to him thatthe 





commentaries on the Acanfaneaba, tho Nirnd nat, 
the Saddhermapundarika, the Prajadpirunilits 


the Vimelabirtijand othor Silas belong ; besides 


these he componed Vei-aliéfune, in which ia 
contained the whole conception of tha whol 
Mahayann, and also Gone-lu-mine and the other 


Sdsteae of the Mubiyina. All that was composed 


by this mastor ta distinguished for oxeellones 
ofstyle and ideas: it is fur that reason that, not 


only in India, bat alsa. in other countries, beyund 
the frontier, the partizana both of the Hinayana 
onl the. Muhiyana have adopted his works a3 





suthoritative. Herotica grew pale with foarwhen . 


they hear his name, He died at Ayodhya, 
at the age of 80: yemrs. 


SPECULATIONS ON THE ORIGIN OF THE CHAVADAS. 
DY MAJO“ J. W. WATSOX. 


Tho eslohrated clan oftho Ch'ivada s differs | 
in one respect from the other Rajpal races. 


Of these o portion, the Suryavaiias, olaim 
descent from the Sun; while an equally ilus- 


trious branch, the Chandravaifas, claim | 


the Moon as their cotmmon ancestor. Other fa- 
mons tribes derive their origin from the Abu 
fire-fount, while some of more obscure. lineage 
claim to be sprung from celebrated sages. Fat 
the Chivadas, whilo many difforent origins 
have been assigned to thom, are by no means 
tnanimons on this point. Thourh aa culobrated 
race aa any in India, and though their alliance 
is still engorly sought by the proudest louses, 
while the Chivode kings of Anhallawida 
fill» prominent place in history, yet the import- 
ant question/bf their origin is still involved in 
obscurity. “Colonel Tod seems to think. that 
the Chavadas were a forcign meo who Inndod 


in Sanrishtri, aad thence spread northwards. 





tan. 





Mr. Kinloch Forbes in his interes 





Kanaksen, ” bot does kee. 


Lam myself inclined to think that the Chivadus 





dern races, go much so indeed as-to have given 
rise in former times to the well-known saying, 
* The world isthe Parmir's."” Throughout 
Cinjarat it is difficuls to mention any famous 
town or chiefdom which was not orginally 


| held by Parmirs. “Thus Patten is anid belbre 


the advent of the Chivas to have been ruled 


by Parm Are proper, and it ismaid that Antal, 


in truth, mages phn ys nese 
ancient Parmir soverdigns in the ruins of 
their cnpital, wlitols wae kxibrw it bby: thet name of 


Pattan. Pat tan is saidto have been laid waste 





by @ northern invader—posaibly the same who 


until Vangrdja founded thu naga aera 


may be a branch of the wide-sprend moe of 
Parmir, who everywhere seem to underlie mo~ 


% 
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destroyed Valabhi. 
these hoards through the agency of Anhal, foun- 
ed a new city, which he named after him, on the 
old site of Pattan, whence the name Anhallaw ida 
Pattan. “Abu and Chandrivati were both from 
the remotest time held by this tribe, and so were 
Bhinmil (formerly called Srimal), Palanpur, 
Thardid, ete. Even in Saurishtra we find traces 
of the Parmirs. Wadhw in, supposed to be 
the ancient VardhamaAn pur, issaid to have 


been ruledby Parmiérs in very ancient times; and | 
whelmed Div, Veniraja being drowned in the 


an inscription lately discovered in the south of this 


province shows that a Parmfr sovereign ruled in | 


Wialakshetra, the modern Walik. In the 
Administration Report of the Palanpur Superin- 
tendency for1873-74 I alluded to the local tradi- 
tion that Chidchat, properly Chavadchat, 
is said to have derived itsnamefrom the Chids or 
Chavadas, abranch of the Parmir tribe; 
and there seem other reasons for thinking that the 


~ Chaivadas were indeed a branch of the Parmirs. 


There is a notorious tendency in the Rajput and 
other tribes to break up into sub-tribes, and those 
sub-tribes to go on subdividing, until the origin- 
al name is lost. Thus if you ask a modern 
Rajput his tribe, he will tell you that he is 


a Devani, Vachini, &c., and it is only on cross- | 


examination that you can elicit that the 
Devyanis are a sub-tribe of (say) the Jhaidejas, 
while bat (comparatively) few Jhidejis know 
that the Jhadejis are only a sub-tribe of the 
YAdava race. Like instances may be quoted of 
the Rathod, Chohin, and other famous tribes, 
where the original tribe appellation has been 
completely or nearly lost and submerged in the 
fame ofthe sub-tribe. Thus the Wajas, who 
stillsurvive at J hianj hmer and elsewhere in 
Saurishtra, are really of the Rathod clan, but 
none of the tribe wonld call himself a Rithod 
unless pressed. And so the Sirohi chieftains 
and theirclansmen, who wrested from the Parmars 
Abu and Chandrivati, though Chohans, are 
universally known by the name of their sub- 
tribe, the Devr4’. In arace of such undoubted 
antiquity as the Parmar, especially where (sup- 
posing these speculations correct) one branch, 


the Chavadas, attained as sovereigns of Anhalla- 


wid&i such undoubted preéminence, one might, 
I think, expect to find the name of the original 
elan obliterated by the surpassing glory of the 
sub-tribe. The genealogyof V anaraja is, as is 


well known, traced to VachrajaChavada, | 


Vamarija, on acquiring © 
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| the father of Veniraja the lord of Diva- 


gadh, now held by the Portuguese. The legend 
relates that Va charajafounded the Chivada 
sovereignty of Div, where he, and after him 


| Veniraja, ruled. Venirija betrayed the trust of a 
| merchant who had entrusted him with the valu- 
| able cargoes of his vessels, after having taken 
| the Arabian Sea to witness as to the trath of his 


protestations that the merchandise should re- 
main at Div in safety. “he Ocean, indignant 
at his name being thus taken in yam, over- 


deluge, which converted Div into an island, 
and has left its traces all along the southern 
coast of Saurishtra, especially at Div, the Shial 
Island, Piram, Jhinjhmer, &. ¥It was on this 
occasion thatthe mother of V ana raj a, being, it 
is said, forewarned ina dream of the destruction 
which wasimminent, fledto Panchasar, and 
afterthe destruction of that township by thesove- 
reign of Kanauj (?) or Kalyina (?) she sought 
refuge in the dense jungle which then elothed that 
part of Gujarat, and eventually at Chandur 
gave birth to Vanariija, who on growing to man’s 
estate became a renowned freebooter and asso- 


ciate of all the discontented characters of the 


country, and succeeded on one occasion In inter- 
cepting the Kananj tribute. ~The acquisition 
of so large a sum enabled him to be liberal to 
his followers and to entertain a larger band; 
and on the discovery to him of the hidden trea- 
sures of Pattan by Anhal the herdsman, he was 
enabled to found the city of Anhallawada 
Pattan, afterwards sofamons. The genius of 
the Hindu race has ever been to describe his- 
torical events in verse, and there exists a 
famous poem describing the sovereignty of the 


Chavadas at Div, the founding of Pattan, and 


the rule of the sovereigns of that famous city. 
On disputed points of history, if a disputant can 
quote a verse of any well-known poem or eyen 
a well-known couplet, it is usually accepted 
among Bhits, Chirans, &c. as conclusive, and 
im one of the verses of this poem Vanarija is 
distinctly mentioned as being a Parmifr. I have 
never met any one who knew the whole poem, 
which is somewhat long, but the following verses 


will perhaps be sufficient to show the te a 


regarding the destruction of Div, and the fact 
of Vanaraja being a Parmar:— 
BAT || STTEECT || ALAATTTAE |] 

TAT CIA || MAP ATS BS yp 
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ot a F ca via att iI 
AT BTA || WT Aa oe AT | 
art Deal are |) way ane | 
att at aaeaey |] Hie Zit aha we Yh 
The wopreguable fortress of Divagudh, om the 
shore of the Arabion Sea, 


Raghonith granted them the novercienty, and | 


thus the Cliivadas came here, 
Venirija and Vacharaja reigned for 71 years. 
Having conquered the subih and the sultin, 
They conquered the land and levied fines; 
They estublished the rule of Borath like o 
golden flower, and against them no one 
could prevail, 
“In Sarhyat seven hundred and elghty-seven 
they aoquired Divakot, 


CRT OMT || TUT THT AA 
TAT WA || VIZ BAS HRA | 
HaT HA KIT || HTT ATA ATA || 

att ae Tear | wer Wer Tr Ta 1) 

Wat OT YR Fel | ArT Wa SMI | 

ATG ASAT || ROTC RTS yy) 

“Once upon a time # merchant came hither 

From Machlibandar town, by name Kamalshi, 
tho owner of a éror-; 

His ships appeared numerous, and were ladon 
with puifron, pearls, and camphor, 

He met the Dorbir of Div, and placed trust in 
Voniraja, 

(He thought) The Chivado Tina will not thi] 
me, and will not betray my trast, 

He (Vonirija) swore the oath of the sea, and the 
ocean” was violently inflamed with anger,— 
HARM WOLF || IMTCAATTT HEAT |) 
arg ewe || Tatar TT | 

TOASTS || VTS TT AMT |) 

irabrara aatbret | steerer ara || 

ate daaye cited |) Ser cra eras |f8yj 


He swore by the wea, and placed the ocean az 

, security between them. 

The morolant unloaded his merchandize at the 
contomvbouse, but (the Raja) did not pay 
the valne of a moearmom een. 

A dream came in truth to tho Pat Roni of the 
state : 

Flow, flee, O Tord of men! (sald he), else | 
knowingly «liall fly, leaving thue. 





 Pogethion with the child ix her wil fled the 


woman, having entrusted her aifhira to 
Biva, the supreme lord, 

The female slave seated the Rint on o como,“ 
while the ocean was inflamed with anger. 
eT TAC | TCTH TS aT 
FATT || ATT A MT THT |) 
arate tz yy array |) 

To oH TS |) Ter sear | 
aa Cay ATT || araiact TAT || 
aT TTT | 517 mar yy 

In Samvat eight hundred onl two an eternal 
city waa founded, 

On the seventh ofthe dark half of Maha, on the 
day of the powerful Saturn, 

Jechandry the poet esys that the Jotis com- 
menced to aearch for favourable omens, 

Dut one watch of the day Wid remaining when 
the da of Vanarija was proclaimed, 

This existence waa fixed for the city, by exumin- 
ing the horoscope of its birth with care, 

That in Sathvat nine hundred and nhinaty-seven 
Anhallopur shall be desolate, 


Hayy TET |) es TTA Ba 

See STAT adler yy WATTS aaa 
hath Toe |) welt ae 

TH See | ST EN waar 
area Tye | TTT aT crea cay |) 
THT HIT THAT || THAMES ITS TCT (ky 

First he prepared higarmy, and sounded various 
kinds of music; 

Hoe proclaimed hia da on Arbodha, and rvachwdl 
the Himilayss towards the north. 

The Parmir prospered, and populated the city 
of Dhimmi, 

He brought the nine fortresses of Miarwii 
under his rule, and repulsed the inhabitants 
of Gajna. 

The enemy endures suffering, he kept up the 
honour of the Hanis.. 








™\ 


Vanariji, Kuiwar founded a tenth impregnable “ 


fort in Anhallapur, 

The allusion in this vurse to Vanara jn asa 
Parmiir ia ut stalceuble, but it gecms doablful 
whether G Aj ni refers to Gazniin Aff | 
or to Khambhat (the modern Cambay), of 
which itis an ancientappellation, The allasion 
» the RAniy evidently means the Chavadus, 
who are culled by this title in the second verse 








‘i © Thi sea wae indignant at being eworn by falaaly. 
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whild the nine fortresses of Mirwiid—the no kof 
Mérwild are too well known to need any alln- 
aion to them here. 

There is doubtless a vorse, if not verses, 
missing between the third and fourth of those 
quoted, and they would probably describo the 
destrnetion of Diy, the death of Veniraja, and 
the subsequent adventures of the mother of 
Vanarijaund ofherson, I have seen a vuiidoali 
in which the parentage of Vanardja is traced up 
throngh Veniriija and Vacharijato Vikrama- 
dity a of the Parmir tribe. [hove not this vax- 


ddvali with me, and unfortunately do not remem | 


ber whether the name of Ranaksen occors 
among the progenitors of Vanar4ja, Kanakeen 
is supposed to have made his first settlement in 
Saurishtraat Katpor, the ancient hanaka- 
vati, whence to Div, along the sen-const, of 
which the Chivadas were specially fond, is but 
fifty miles. ‘There seems, therefore, no impos. 
bility in the Chivadas having been able to extend 
their possessions along the coast, until in the 
time of Vacharijo they sequired possession of 
Div. Katporia in Walik, and in Walik, we 
learn froma recently diseovered inseription, 
Parmar sovereign ruled inancient times, On 
looking at the Tide Mal4, I soe that Mr. Forbes 


quotes one of the bardic verses mentioned in 


thia paper at paige 33 of vol. L, of that interest 








ing work, thongh he differs slightly in the 
translation, and gives o different date, As, 
however, he duces not quote the original, it ie 
probable that the. difference in the date wos in 
the original verse from which he translated. 
Either date, however, satisfies the conditions 
required, for if Anhaljawadi was laid waste by 
the armies of Aliuddin in Samvat 1297, the 
Chavada race was expelled, and their monarch 
and bis followers massacred by the morciless 
Mularija, in 997. Tt was on this oovasion that 
Mularija, at the instigation of By Solankhi, slew 
his own mother, and hor bleeding head rolled 
down the palape stairs; whon it had rolled 
down seven steps, Mulmij prevented it rolling 
farther. Bij Solafikin, on hearing of this, re- 
proved Mulrij, saying, “ Had you not prevented 
the head rolling to the foot of the stairs, your 
race would have reigned for ever at Patton, but 
now they will only reign for seven genorations.” 
Althongh the above traditions, &e. are not 
suflicient grounds to assert positively that the 
Chivadus are abmnch of the Parmirs, 
yet they seem to convey tho possibility of this 
being tho case; and these crude specolations 
may induce others, possessing more accurate 
sources of information, to thoroughly elucidate 
the question, and finally settle the origin of one 
of the most famons Majput tribes in India. 


a 


TRANSLATION OF RBHARTRIBAR(’S NiTI SATAKAM, 
HY PROF. C. EH. TAWNEY, OLA: CALCUTTA. 
(Continued from p. 71.) 


The Ivaiee of the Good Man. 
All-hail to those who love the good, 
And sinfal men cechow, 
Who honour their religions head, 
And sacred lore pursue, 
Who uodisturbed their neighbours’ wives, 
And neighbours’ merita view, 
Who firm on Siva fix their faith, 
And yan desires aubdoe! 
Firmuess when fall’n on evil days, restraint 
when fortune stiles, 
Courage to look with steady cye on war's em- 
hattled files, 
Persuusive speech in council, and on burning 
thirst for fame, 


Joined with a love of holy writ, th’ heroic aonl | 


proclaim, 





Alms to bestow in seeret, and the honseloss 





wanderer feed, 


To hida one's own and loud proclaim another's 


kindly deed, 

Humbly to bear prosperity, and mourn with 
those who weep — 

Behold a vow which all the saints as yet have 
fhilod to keep ! 


Charity best adorns the hand, 
And reverence the lead, a 
Truth is the virtue of the mouth, 
In th’ onra is scripture read, 
Valour lends glory to the arma, 
Virtue exalts the keart,— 
Thus lofty souls, though poor, are decked 


vv 
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In times of j joy the hero’s oul 
Is soft as lotus-flower, 

But when misfortune’s billows roll 
Stands stiff as granite tower. 


Raindrops on heated iron flung dissolye in airy 


steam, 

The same on lotus-leaflets hung like rows of 
diamonds gleam, 

In sea-shells, if Arcturus shine, they harden 
into pearl,— 

E’en so doth mtercourse refine and elevate the 
churl. 


He only can be called a son who gratifies his — 


sire, 

She only is a wife who doth to please her lord 
aspire, 

He only is a friend who bides the same in weal 
and woe,— 

These blessings three the righteous gods on 
virtuous men bestow. 


The world conspires to honour those 
Who rise by gentle arts, 

Who show their own heroic strain 
By praising others’ parts, 

Who patiently reproaches bear, 
Nor scorned revile again, 

Who still to selfish ends prefer 
The good of other men. 


The Path of Altruism.* 


Trees are bowed down with weichi of fruit, 
Clouds big with rain hang low, 
So good men humbly bear success, 
Nor overweening grow. 
No earrings deck the good man’s ears, which 
still on scripture feed ; 
His hands, still open to the poor, no golden 
bracelets need ; 


The perfume of his kindly acts, like flowers in | 


leaves concealed, 
Exceeds the fragrant scent which nard and 
sandal unguents yield. 


He brings thee joy, thy foes he slays, 
Thy secrets hides, proclaims thy praise, 
With timely gifts relieves thy need, 

Thus may ‘st thou know the * “friend indeed.” 








“The sun awakes the ickheshower, 

The moon cheers up her favourite flower, 

The cloud unasked its rain bestows, 

Self-movyed the good man’s bounty flows. 
Some generous souls forbear their own, and 

seek another’s gain ; 


Most men, neglecting not their own, their DEEN 


bour’s cause maintain ; 
Those are mere demons who would build their 
wealth on other’s loss, 


But what are those who profitless their neigh-— 


bour’s interest cross ? 
Milk to the water with it mixed its native 
virtues gave, 


| Which, pitying sore its tortured friend, rushed 


on a flaming grave ; 


The milk, unwilling to be left, must share its | 


fellow’s fate,— 


True friendship envy cannot reach, nor ary 
pains abate.t 


Here Vishnu sleeps, and there his foes, t 
Yonder the suppliant hills repose,§ 
Here lurk the quenchless fires of doom,— 
Ocean’s broad breast for all hath room. 
Subdue desire, and vanquish pride, 

Bear scorn, in wrong take no delight, 
Speak truth, for sages’ wants proyide, 

And follow still the path of right, 
Honour the worthy, love thy foes, 

Hide thy own virtues, cheer the faint, 
Pursue renown till life doth close, 

Such conduct marks the perfect saint. 


How few there are in mind and speech and 
body free from stain, 


| Who fill with linked benefits earth, heaven, and 


Pluto’s reign, 


| Who, telling others’ virtuous acts, small grains 


to hills increase, 
In whose unruffled soul expands the flower of 
sinless peace ! 


Nor Meru nor Himadri’s heights adore, 
Where trees are simply trees and nothing 
more,— 
For Malaya’s nobler mount thy praises keep, 
Whose woods sweet gums and odorous 
balsams weep. 
(Here ends the section devoted to Altruism.) 


§ Kaésinfith Trimbak Telang says heis not aware that any 
mountain except Maindka sought shelter in the ocean. 
i.e. the demons. 
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The prove of Firmniegs, 


‘The gods with priceless jewels were not bought, | 


Nor with the poison-chalice made aghast, 
Nor ceased until they held the nectar faat*,— 
The firm forsake not what they once have 
sought. 


Sleeping sometimes upon the ground, sometimes 
on gorgeous bed, 

Sometimes with aumple herbs content, sometimes 
on dainties fed, | 

Que moment clothe in rags, anon ruffling im 
irillant show, 

The hero, following still bis end, recks not of 
joy or wore, 


Meroy's the ornament of power, of courage | 


GOUT LACUS. rode, 
OF learning modesty, of wealth bounty to those 
that need, 
Of hermits gentleness and truth, long-sufliring 
 of'a king, 
Of all men virtuous character, whence all these 
glories spring. 





Let conning statesmen praise or blame, 
Let Fortune turn or go her way, 
Come instant death, or lingermg abame, 
Firm souls from, virtue will not stray, 
A snnke lay helpless in the box pining for lack 
of ment, 
A rat by night gnaws through the side, and 
yields his foe m treat, 
With strongth reernited then the snake by that 
same hole escapes,— 


Behold how vain our efforts are! Fate all our 


furtune shapes.t 
Flang down with Fans the higher springs the 
bull, 
So good men rise victorious from their fill. 
Sloth is the foe that makes our souls his lntr, 
Vigour the friend that saves us from despair. 
The moon her wasted orb renews, 
The tree when pruned puts forth freals leaf, 
Th’ afflicted sage this course pursues, 
Nor yields to unavailing grief. 
(Here eves the prawe of Firmuess.) 


THE LUNAR MANSIONS OF THE MUHAMMADANS. 
HY E. REHATSER, MC.B., Mon. Mom, B. Dr. 1.A.8. 


My attention was drawn to this subject | 


by Professor Kera Li. Chhatre's paper in the 
Tudian Antiquary, vol. TTL p. 206, wherein he 
gives the European names of the principal 
stars of the Hindu nakshatras. I need scarecee 
ty observe that afier eliminating mony Arsbie 


names and Eoropeanizing others, numbers «till - 


remmin, aud will, as long aa science oxista, 
continue to bear testimony to ibe vast, inflnonoe 
ofthe Arabs on European astronomy. In tho 
lunar mansions given in the paper just alloded 
to, seven still retain their Arabic names; bat 
the Muliamamadans count 25 mansions, which 
are 28 follows :— 

1. w)>* Shortin; two ktara in Aries con- 
wtituting its ae ery iso siinller star be 


tween them called 483 oi S Natth ; this is o Arictin, 


Some cnll these three stars togethur SLay 
Allashrit, Probably they ure a, A, and y, 


yt? 
jak Hatin; three small sinra in the | 


*. An allusion to the charning of on uno bo ohtaie Ge 
Amrita. The fable hes boon rcodered in English nore by 
ir. Cirifich of ras. 








— 


slinpe of a triangle, in the belly (according to 


| some, in the tail) of Aries. 
Il. &» Soria; the Pleiades, said {8 consist of 


fix stars, and not of seven, as commouly belicved 
and sung by poots.® 
IV. wlyol Aldebarin: a large, bright, red 


“Star in the eastern eye of Taurus; thia star is 


also called the Follower, because it comes after 
the Pleindes, 


ae | 
V. date Haln't; three stars close to enoly 
other in the bead of Orion. Doubtless Bella- 
trix, Botelinenx, and A. 


Vie ina dma Hana't; five siara frranged on the 


left shonlder of Orion; but necording to ani 
| this mansion consiats of three stars “opposite to 


thore just mentioned, and is oalled lal) Al- 
tala. 


of ' | 
VII. ts Zoria’, the arme. Two bright stare- 


in the head of Gewini, the distance butween then 


+ Kastnith Trim bak a com arate ore 
veptem diel, eax tuinéa ead simple solant.— ib. 





- ee 
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being the same as between the «b> Shartin 
of the first mansion. Among the Arabs the 
mansion is called by 555 Zeria’ mabsit, i.e. 
stretched arm (here foreleg) of the Lion, with 


the star Regulus—a European corruption from | of the scales; now, however, it is in the pans, 


Js» Rijl, foot (not Rigel in the foot of Orion), 


to distinguish it from the Gey )5 Gera’ 
makbiz of Canis major, in which Sirius is 
situated, . 
Sus 

VIL §553 Nasrat, calledalso o ¥! 8] Anf 
allasad, noseof the lion; twosmall stars in Cancer, 
called the two nostrils ; they have between them 
a nebulous star which is by some called the lair 
of Leo; but the Greeks are said to have named 
these two little stars the two asses, and the nebula 
between them their manger (Presept). 

IX. # »5 Turfat, i.e. the eye; thisis A Leonis, 
with the outsider &. 


X. 4¢%> Jabhat, ¢.c. forehead of the lion; | 


properly y Leonis, spelt in European catalogues 
Al Gieba, is the name of this mansion, which 
consists of four stars forming an irregular 
quadrangle. 
Sif 

XI. ¢ 'y25 Zubarat; two stars between the 

shoulders of the lion, i.e. 8 and 6 Leonis. 
Siust 

XI. &><!! Alsarfat. According to some 
this is Cor Leonis, and according to others —3 
YZenebor, the tail—spelt Denib in European star- 

Siu’ 


maps; some call it also &a Hulbat, bristles 


or hairs, viz. at the end of the tail, but some | 
stars in Ursa Major are also called by this latter — 


name, 

XTi, I5s A'wwa. The “ wow-wow”’ of dogs. 
Four stars in a eurye from north to south, 
where they present the appearance of the letter 


Lam (J : they are on the breast of Virgo, and the © 


Arabs say they are dogs barking after the lion. 
XIV. Jp yl! bee Semak alla’zal. This is 


Spica Virginis, which before the translation of © 


Ptolemy’s Almagest by the Arabs was considered 
to be on the two legs of Leo, but after that all 

Stuf . 
the translators agreed tocallit thie Sunbulat, 
the Sheaf, and the whole constellation (which 
is the sixth of the Zodiac) the Virgin. 


Sur 


XV. 5% Ghafr: Young wild kid, the stars 
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| 9,¢,«, 0m the foot of Virgo; but, according to 


some, only two stars. 
XVI. (345 Zubini. The name of this mansion 
is no doubt Persian, designating “ the tongue” 


and consists of a and 8 Libre ; often they are 
designated by the dual wb} Zubinian or 
wb) Zubinetan, 

XVII. US| Ekdil or 59} Efser, i.e. diadem, 
consists of three bright stars on the head of 
Scorpio, forming a somewhat curved line. 

XVII. wpe) SG Kalb ala’krab, Cor 


 Scorpionis, a red twinkling star; before it is 
another smaller star, and also after it, three 


forming a somewhat curved line. 


Siur 

XIX. 5% Shulat, meaning the erect tail 
of the Scorpion, and consisting of X and v Scor- 
plonis, in the sting of the scorpion. 

XX. ¢? Na’aim, i.e. ostriches, consisting 
of four bright stars forming a quadrangle in 
the constellation Sagittarius; but the Arabs 
compared the Milky Way to a river, and these 
stars to ostriches coming to drink water. They 


were formerly called +)!» 2 Na’aim vared, 


i, arriving ostriches, whilst four other stars, 
opposite to them and likewise forming a quad- 
rangle, were called 3 be 6: & Na’Aim sdder, i.e. 
ostriches returning from the water. 


i 
XXI, ol) Baldat,:the region; dc. ‘This is 
said to be a tract of the sky without any stars, 
and to have therefore been compared to a desert, 
as well as to the interval between the two 


eyebrows of a man, which is likewise called 


Baldat. This mansion consists of six stars called 
so 45. 1illadat—a necklace, forming a curve on 


the western border of this area situated between 


the ls) Na’dim and the ¢toJl om Sa’d al- 
nibih, i.e. the 20th and the 22nd mansions. 


XXIL, isl sew Se’d al-zabib 5 Se'd, the 
slayer. Two stars close to each other,—they 


- are not bright,—and near them is a third; the 


Arabs say that this is the sheep which Sa’d slays. 
These three stars are all on the head of Capri- 
cornus, 

s7 501 


XXIII. gl ox~ Sa’d bala’, Sa’d has swal- 
lowed. Two stars on the left hand of Aquarius, 
and between them a third. 





if. Aw ——. = us - 
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XXIV. oy%!| om Sa'd alsn'ed—three small 
stars, 8,£ in Aquarius, oud ¢ in the tail of 
Capricorn. 





fon 
xXXY. ins 9 dae Sa’d Allakhinat,—four 
stara on the right hand of Aquarius ; three of 


them represent a triangle,—they are ducks,— 


and the fourth within is So'd himself; the three 
first: xtara are sumetimes nlso called the house. 


The Sa’da among the Arabs are nine or ten; 


the majority of them are not mansions of the 
moon, but are scattered ‘about in various con 
atellations. | 
XXVI. andXXVU, pote! Use! go! Fora! 
al-diil almukaddim, the anteriorinterval between 
¢he handles of the arn from which the walter ig 


poured out, andl al uae os Fern’ al-dal 


almuwakhkhar, the posterior interval. Each of | 


these mansions consists of two beet stars ot 








some distance from euch other; they are all in 
Peyests and appear to be o, or Markab: 

or Algenib; Alperab, and 8, 

XXVIII. wy!) wt Biitn al-hiit, belly of 
the fish. hia iv w bright star with amall ones 
near it, A woman with a chain ia ssid to 
have represented this constellation; but the 
Arabs mule a fish of it, in the body of which 
this star is; it is no doubt the ane markeil 
“Baten Kaitos” in ourcaltalogucs, Some have 
named this mansion “yy! Brehit, the rope, so 
that the urn should not be withont one. 

In conclusion I may observe thatastronomers 
differ somewhat, in the description of saveral 
of the mansions, but on the whole this list will 
he found pretty correct, and IT only regret that 
in drawing it up Teonld not avail myself of 
Tdelor’s Unitereuchungen iihee die Sternnamen, 
which would no doubt have made it a great 


deal better than it is, 


CORRESPONDENCE AND MISCELLANEA, 


VERSE % OF CHAND'S fro CANTO. 
(Ante, vol. UL p. 339). 
Sm,—1 cannot offer a better wpology than that 


eae Mr. Growee haa embxlied in the prelancey | 


remarks to hia“ Notes on the 27th Cunto of Chand” 


bs. avtompting n translation of verse 33, eapecinlly | 


its Inst line, in order to rescue it, if 1 can, from 
the obscurity which envelopes it. In o verse #0 
highly technical, the solation of the difficulty may 
be sought for in the partioulardevelopment which 
Hindu astrology has received, and the stand-pomt 
which the poet hoa assumed, 

Hindu ostrologera have conocived certain ab- 
atrach situations in connexion with the position 
which plancta assume in the course of their 
rotation, which, individually, they hold up sa 
piberaraey Mh of the highest excellanoe which falls 

to the ahare of a person whose birth conrcides 
with the conjunotion, inthe department to which 
the situntion may be referred, By onalogy, the 
influenes of theae altunations ia extended to the 
perfect auccess of particular achievements taken 
up at ® moment when the conjunction is pro 
dicted to happen, The situations ure reduced to 
three heads; namely, Sritti, Wiadom; Sthiti, 
Royalty; SamAdr, Victory, 

The poet had ondoubtedly m view the |naat 
category when he constructed the S0rd verse, 


The figure constrosted in the margin makea | 


an approach to the ideal of Victory. Figure 
No.2 may be constrocted from the unequivocal 
muateriala which enter intu tha composition of 





Pig. 1. the verse in (mes bion. 
Exceptions exoopited, 
it accords with the 
situation to which 
vinkory is sscribed- 
Prom a comparison of 
tho two figures, it 
oppeara that Saturn, 
_themost powerful, and 
the Moon, the mst 
important planct in 
such calculations, andl 





Vonus, have no place 


nasigned to them in 


ia accounted for by nt- 
tention to some of the 
technical and synony- 
mons terme the poet 
usea, Thos Bharath 
Lhal is synonymous 
with the Moon, bla- 
roth having tho signi. 
fication of ‘deer,’ The word clokra in the following 
ling hears this out, it being commonly the Moon's 
weapon, as the trident is of Meroury. Further, the 
context assigns the same place 10 the Moon us it 





gives to Mercury, ‘The epithet baliya marks oub 


Arur oa Saturn; the lesser krury, te. tha Sun and 
Mars, have already their houses assigned to thein, 

Vdaya is logne, and Saturn at once tikes ita proper 
pluce. Moreover, it is in ita own house where it is 


the 2nd figure, Thin 
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highest (svaucheh), and consequently no place could 


have been better for it. The position of Venus | 
is easily inferred from the position of the Sun, and © 


the necessity for securing it a place beyond the 
range of the ken (dristi) of the other planets. We 
have only to fill in these apparently missing 
planets in the second figure, which gives at once 
a counterpart of the first figure. 

With this explanation the passage is divested of 
obscurity. Mr. Growse’s translation (p. 541) may 
therefore be read with the following emendation :— 

**® Mercury carrying the trident in his hand and 
the Moon's powerful dise, &e. Omit “for one, &e. to 
simudrika.” ** with Saturn in the lagna (this itself 
shows the highly powerful character of the lagna 
when the king marched out to battle). Omit “ai 
sunrise, &e. to might.” 

Tt may be remarked that the assumption of an 
allusion to palmistry in a verse strictly astro- 
logical is rather irrelevant in explaining an 
author who plumes himself on his knowledge of 
astrology. To correct an inaccuracy :—the eight 
outside houses are not collectively called Apoklima. 
Panphar is the first outside house, and Apoklima 
the second, and so on. 

L. ¥Y. Asxkuepxar, B.A. 

Miraj, 16th February 1875. 





MANICHZZANS ON THE MALABAR COAST. 

The Pahlavi Inscriptions at the Mount 
and at Kottayam are not, if we aecept Mr. 
Burnell’s own interpretation, Manich@jan.* 
They simply, therefore, connect the Malabar 
Christians with Persia during some period of the 
Sassanian dynasty. Now this connection with 
Persia we are, I think, already pretty clear about, 
without supposing it to have been in the hands of 
Manicheans. There are Syrian documents which 


tell us that the Christians of Malabar were early | 
connected with Urrhoi or Edessa. They speak of | 


men of note reaching Malabar from Bagdad and 
Babylon too, as well as from Syria. We have no 
difficulty in understanding that these men would 
know the Pahlavi language, which was the 
court language of Persia at that time. And the 
nature of the Pahlavi Inscriptions, so far as they 
can be understood, would seem to indicate that 
the writers were rather Eutychians or Nestorians 
than Manichmwans. 

I can quite follow Dr. Burnell when he says 
that “all the trustworthy facts up to the tenth 


1 4K how that th rliest Christian | 
century” “go to show e earlies s | solely, to villages of Brdhmans. However 


settlements in India were Persian.” But I can- 
not follow to the sudden conclusion that they 
“nrobably, therefore, were Manichman or Gnos- 





® See Ind. Ant, vol. II, Bete 
+ Conf. Gibbon, Hist. vo VI. 5 57, vol. VIL. pp, 





tic.” The connection of the early Christian 
Church of South India with Urrhoi or Edessa is 
enough to account for any amount of Persian 
antiquities now discoverable, without the sup- 
position that the only Persian arrivals were 
Manichzeans. 

The testimony of Abd Zaid, in 805 a.p., as to 
the presence of “Jews and people of other re- 
ligions, especially Manichwans” in Ceylon, is no 
doubt valid. But even this mention of Mani- 
cheans is to be received cum grano salis. For it 
is a remarkable fact that through the Middle 
Ages the term of opprobrium in fashion, in rela- 
tion to any despised company of Christians, was 
Manichwan. See a very valuable note on 
this subject in Elliott’s Hore Apocalyptice, in 
an appendix to vol. I1., on the charge of Ma- 
nichewism against the Paulikians, Mr. Elliott 
says: “ At the rise of Paulikianism, and afterwards, 
Manichee was the opprobrious term most in 
vogue. The Eutychian and Monophy- 
site were reviled as Manichees; the Icono- 
clast as a Manichee. What else then the Pan- 
hikian dissident ? The charge once originated, 
the bigotry of the apostate churches in Greek 
and Roman Christendom pretty much ensured its 
continuance. So at least through the Middle 
Ages.” In a note to this Mr. Hlliott adds, “In 
latter times Pope Boniface VIII. even con- 
demned as Manichees all that asserted the 


| prerogative of kings as independent of and not 


subject to the Pope.”+ Abd Zaid would only 
therefore have been following the fashion of the 
time if he called Eutychian, Nestorian, or any 
class of Christians he might meet in the East, 


| Manichwans. The only safe conclusion we can 


draw from his testimony is, I fancy, that there 
were Curistiays in Ceylon. 

Again, as to the name of the place Mini- 
gr&imazm, where Iravi Korttan, who was pro- 
bably a Syrian or Persian Christian, settled, I 
think it is very unlikely to have received its name 
from the heresiarch Manes. The meaning of 
Manigrimarh is more likely, I think, to be village 
of students. The Mani was the Brahmachari 
or Brahman student. Another form of the same 
root is the common word in I suppose all (cer- 
tainly in many) Tamil villages for any scholar 


|—Manaikkan or Minawakan, the origin 


being no doubt the Sanskrit Mdrava, a child. 
Moreover the name Grémam, if my memory 
serves me, was applied in Malabar chiefly, if not 


here I write under correction, since at the present 
moment I cannot verify my belief in the matter. 





136, 138, 142, &c.; also Elliott’s Hore Apocalyptica, vol. 
IL. p. 806 (3rd ed.). 
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But T may add thot from the desoription in Mr. 
Whitehouse’s most exhanative little bouk of the 
Manigrimakar, Tam confirmed in my bolief 
that they were Brdiman converia—or wt lenst 


partial converta—perhaps to [ravi Korttan himaalf,- 


Mr. Whitehouse points out thab they wore “con. 
nected with native law-oonrte,” and that thay 
hecame “trustees and protectors of lands and 
churches,” They wore also, under Kniin Thomd, 
nppointed to “regulate and manage all that re- 


lated to the social position and caste questions” of 


eortain “nartizans.” ‘This ia all very natural if 


they were Brohmay converts, but why Manichwana- 


shonld be chosen for anch positions it ia hard to 
imagie. Mr, Whitehouse further points out that 
tho corpse of the lust prieat of the Minigrimakar 
ot Rayenkulam was burnt—evridently a reverion 
to the Winda qcuetome of their forefathers. Still 
further he telle ua that in the neighbourhood of 
Quilon their priesta, who wore called Naimar- 
echelon (by the way quite o Hindu appellation) 
were buried in a “sitting posture,” and this ia the 
way in which cortain very high caste Nambydriy 
ure buried to thia day. [am inclined to think, 
therefore, that there is more avidenos that the 
Aftmgrimatar wero highcoate Briluimin con- 
verta, who originated from MainigrAmath, the 
eudent-viluge, which may have beon one of the 
chief sents of Hindo learning. at the time, than 
that they were Manichenana; which supposition 


appears tomo to rest solely on the fact that the — 


name of the place begina with Mini. 

Again, there waa the troublewmea character 
Manikevichakar,® who did much evil a4. sérccrer 
in the early days of the Christian Church in Mala- 
bar. Now Ido not think that this man had uny 
connection whataver with the Minigrimoakur, 
though his name dogs begin with Mini. Ha 
was inall probability a Tamil sorcerer: and I 
am oof owaore that the Munighrans were ever 
given to sorcery—at least there is no hint of tha 
kind in Biahop Archelaus’s disputation with Manes 
himuclf, nor in the Treatise of Mexander, Bishop 
of Lycopolis, nor in any subsequent description of 
the Manicheans I can find. Minikavichokur ix a 
mrad #till oxisting among the Tamils. The 
name is to he found to-day in Jaffin, and no 
deabt elaewhere. Other Tamil mames hare a 
similar origin. For instanes one of otir own native 
pastors has for his original family mame Chini- 
vaohakar, the meaning of which is not fur ta find, 
CAtnt boing ‘sugar,’ and edchabom ‘xpooch ;' Ch fp - 
nivdohakar thereforn means eugar-tongued : 
and Minikavaichakar ix ‘ Jewel-tongued.! 
Manikya or Mitwike being a‘ ruby,” or generally 
a jecel, Mianikavichakar ist therefora purely | 


* Not indeed m 








Tumi] come, onl the mun who bore it wos, 1 
think, simply a Toul sorcerer. 1 may aa well 
here confess that I myself once guspected that 
this man might have been ‘Thomas the Maniches, 
of whom thery las been some ground for sup- 


posing that he wna once ir, Malabar. at E nose: 


think thet the onme ond character of Minmkuavi« 
chakar is a enificiont answer in the nogative, 


T conclade, therefore, thut nother Miinigrié-. 


muthi,not MAnikavAchakar, nor the Pah- 
lavi records, point with the least degree of pru- 
bability to Manes and his followers. 

There moy indeod hove been Manichwans in 
South India and in Ceylim; but To-do not think 
we hayy fouml any certain trace of them ai pre- 
sont, and we ehall most certainly be misled: if 
we begin to look up all the words beginning with 


| Mini. There is no groom) whatever for suppoe- 


ing that Knjin Thomi wax Manichman; nor does 


it follow that becanse Mar SAphtr and Mar 


Aphrottu came from Eabykm that they were 
Manichoane.. The Dpistle of Maner to Indias 
might give some colour to tha aupposition that 
he had followers in some part of the country, but 
if neither the Minigrimakar, nor the porverta of 
Minikavichakar, wor the writers of the Pahlavi 
Inscriptions were Munichwans, where ora we to 
find any trace of the seet on the Malubor coaish ? 
With regard to the Apostle Thomas's visit to 
Malabar, Dr. Burnell says there is * no warrant for 
supposing that St. Thomas visited South Indin— 
an ides which appears to have arisen in the Middle 
Agea, and haa been since enpported on fanciful 
grounds by somo missionaries.” But it appears 
to me that the grounds for snjposing that the 
area were tho “jiret Obristinu mission- 
a” to Indin—anat least to Malabar—are much 
“more fancful.” For this feeb wea nbanlutely 
hare no evidends. For thongh Suloimia may 
have found Monicheins im Ceylon in B50 a.n. 
iwhich nevertheless I have shown to be. somo- 
what doubtfal), this does not deny the proba- 
bility of there having been Christiana alrendy in 
Malabar. Indeed we have evidence, quite as 
trustworthy aa that of Abd Zaid, that there were 
Christians in Malabar long before B50 ap, And 
even with regard to the alvene of Bt. Thomak 
hnself, the evidence ta certainly not so * faneifal” 
as that Mainigrimam is the “village of 
Manes," Cosmng in the 6th century found Chris- 
tinne in Malabar; but he saya nothing of Mani. 
chatans, Pantence speaks in the 2nd century of 
a Gospel of St, Matthow being in India, and of the 


visit of an gpostle; and Manes was not then barn. 


The report thal St.Thomas had been | 
in Indis was known in Rogland at least ax early 


sntioned in Dr. Durnell's paper, hut deseritied at length in Mr, Whitehouw's Lingerings of Ligiet. 
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as the 9th century. The Syrians themselves speak — 
of the care of the Edessans' for them. And — 


Eusebius and other Church historians tell us 
that St. Thomas was the Apostle of Hdessa. It is 
remarkable too that Pseudo-Abdias, in his account 
of the Consummation of Thomas, adds to the 
original that St.'Thomas’s bones were taken by 


his brethren after his martyrdom, and buried in > 


Edessa. Even though we allow that this is a 
myth, we cannot but ask, Whence did Abdias re- 
ceive this idea of Edessa ?” 

My own strong impression is that St. Thomas 


was the Apostle both of Edessa and Malabar, and | 


that hence their connection arose, The Persian 
colonists thus become no mystery. The Pahlavi 
language, according to Max Miiller, originated in 
an Aramm@an dialect of Assyria, and may well 
therefore have been known and used so far north 
in the Persian Empire as Edessa; and from An- 
tioch, which is not many miles from the ancient 
Edessa, the Malabar Christians have received 
their Bishops from at least a very remote period. 
As Edessa wasalso the see of Jacob Albardai, the 


reviver of Eutychianism, I suspect that the | 


Church of Malabar, or at least many of its mem- 
bers, have been Entychians since the 6th century. 
But this is too wide a subject for me to enter 
on now. ’ 

Dr. Burnell seems to think that some causes 
must have arisen to “transform the old Persian 
Church into adherents of Syrian sects.’ But 
surely there is no necessity whatever to raise such 
a question. The Church of Edessa early became 
subject to Antioch, and beyond this there is no 
evidence of change. The name Syrian was, no 
doubt, first given to these people by Europeans, 
They never, L believe, eall themselves Syrians, but 
NasréiniMappilla. 

It only remains for me to add that having read 
through Dr. Burnell’s paper with increasing 
astonishment at the slender grounds, as they ap- 
pear to me, on which he seeks to establish the 
fact that the earliest Christian sects in India were 


Manichmans, and having supposed that the Pah-— 


lavi Inscriptions were to make it all plain, my 
astonishment came toa climax when I read, “If 
these Pahlavi Inscriptions were Manichman, they 


would be in a different character. It seems to me — 


not unlikely, however, that relics of the Manicha- 


ans may yet remain to be discovered on the west | 


coast of the Peninsula, where they once were very 
uumerous.” (The italics are my own.) 
The, Manichwan origin of Christianity in South 


India, then, is a thorough miserrimus dexter—and | 


we may safely shelve the subject till the “ relics 
of the Manichwans” actually do come to light. 


* Conf. Ind. Ant. vol. I. p. 377, and vol. IL. p. 268—Eb. 
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All this does not, however, diminish one jot the 
interest one feels in the discovery of the Pahlavi 
Inscriptions at the Mount and at Kottayam. I 
tender my very best thanks to Dr. Burnell for 
his antiquarian researches, and trust they may 
be long continued. 

The true value of these Pahlavi Inscriptions is, 
Iventure to think, that they testify to the fact, 


| which I believe I was the first to bring forward, 


that there was a very early connection between 
the Church at Edessa and the Church of Trayan- 
core and Cochin. Z 


Kandy, Ceylon, 18th March 1875. 





NOTES :—SAMPGAM, BELGAM, &c. 

Town Sampgizh, or the Village of Snakes, 
S.E. from Belgirh: Ind. Ant. vol. IV. p. 6. 

Fort Belg41m was conquered from Parikshit, - 
the father of Janamejiya of the Gauja Agrahara 
grant*, by Sultin Muhammad Shih Bahmani in 
A.D. 1472, 

In 1523 Ismail Adil Sh&h conferred it in 


| J4gir upon Khasrd Tark, from Laristén, with the 
| title of Asad Khin, and upon the death of that 


nobleman in 1546 it was confiscated, with all 
his other estates and property, by Ibrahim Adil . 
Shah. 

The town and great Temple of Harihara, 
where the burning of the snakes mentioned 
in the Ganja Agrahdra grant took place in 1521, 
is situated 120 miles S.E. from Belgith, where 


Dr. Francis Buchanam discovered some inserip- 


tions of the reign of Yudishthira when he visited 
the place in 1803. : 
When and by whom was the Mosque at Simp- 


| garth erected ? and may not the passages from the 


Qorin ably deciphered by Professor Blochmann 


be applied in throwing further historical light 


upon the atrocious burning of the wretched beings 
denounced as heretics at the solar eclipse at 
Harihara, 6-7 April 1521 a.p. P 

Why was the town designated by the name 
S4m pgA4m, or Village of Snakes ? Was it at any 
period inhabited by a Sdri or Syrian popula- 
tion, and what accounts are given there of the 
burning at Harihara ? 
_ Notes.—Ferishtah, Persian text, vol. II. p. 31; 
Buchanan’s Southern India, vol. IIT. p. 83; Scott's 
Dekhan, p. 277; Araish-i-Mahftl, translated by 
Lieut, M. H. Court (1871), p. 164. 

R. R. W. Extas. 
Star-cross, near Exeter, 6th March 1875. 


+ Certainly not—Eo. 
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Anatwore eae Sinclair's Queries, 
(Ind. Ant, vol, TV. p. 118.) 

(i) ‘The Kine treo is the Acacia provera, | 
It is very common in the Konkan, and is known 
there by the mame Kinai. It wo usefal | 
timber-tree,and ite dark heartwood closely re- 
sambles blackwood. 

(2) Khutisant is the Guieotia olciyera, 
This compositous plant is extensively cultivated 
in various parta of Indio for its seed (or rather 
the fruit), In the neighbourhood of Bombay it 
ik known by the above name, in the Dekhun it is 
called K&rale, and in Upper India it goos by the 
mume of Ramatiland KAlatil. It yields on | 
wible oll, which is alao useful in pointing, for 


Bombay, hth April 1875. 


NamAvas Dui. 





S0NG OF HAFTS. 

The following translation, in the meagare of the 
origi, of the famous song of Hafiz, ta taken 
from the Caleutla Review -— 

Singer, O sing with all thine art, 
Strains ever charming, sweetly oow; 
Seck for the wine that opea the heart, 
Ever more sparkling, brightly new ! 
With thine own loved one, like o toy, 
Seated apart in heavenly joy, 
natch from her lips hase after kiss, 
Momently stall renew tho bliaa i 
Boy with the silver anklets, bring 
Wine to inspire me as Laing; 
Hasten to pour in goblet bright 
Nectar of Shiraz, soul's delight, 
Life ia but life, and pleasures thine, 
‘Long as thou quaffst the quick’ning wine ; 
Pour out the Aagon's nectary wealth, 
Drink to thy loved one many a health. 
Thon who hast stole my. heart any, 
Darling, for mo thy 
Deck and adorn thy youth's wot bloom, 
Use each fair dye and, cot perfume, 
Aephyt morn, when passing] 
Bow'r of my love, this mensage sich, 
Strains from her Hafiz fond and true, 
Strains still more sparkling, sweetly now! 





THE PRE-HISTORIC PEOPLE OF THE 
NICOBARS. 

Few literary and topographical curiosities hare 
appeared for many aday so uniquessa Vovabulary 
of Dialects spoken in the Nicobar and Andaman 
Telaude, by Mr. F. A. de Roepstorif, an extra. 
sasistant commissioner there, und son of one of 
the last Danish Governors of the Nicobars. ‘Tho 
work, of which only forty-five copies have beon — 


THE INDIAN “abel as 


| may, till +o know more about him, be ijt 
| the outer fringe of the Malayan races, #¢ 


to dogmatize save in a negative 
| Andamanese point to a fieroer tribe in th 


_oyster-shells covering articles mode in cope 


band- 





















































‘pablished, ia vast but thin folio, pt prin =< oe 
press af the convict settlement © 
which is ao deficient in type that, cc bagnpgeeel 
additions hove heen made in ron 10 
the pan. Mr. de Root Seven fam 
expansive pages to an account of the 1 u 
while the rest of the work consista ons cn ° ry 
of words in English and in the Nankaurt rene 
Nicobar, Teressa, Car Nicobar, & obarn om 
Andoman dinlects, 
Though side hy side in ie Sicha 
south, the Andamans and the Nieoba ve 
widely both ay to their products and their p pod 
The Andamans are clothed to tho water's ei 
lordly forest trees ond mangrove jungle, 1 im =n / 
impenetrable by glorious creepers: =e a 
that even the pigmy inhabitants somvetines fall to 
penetrate the forests. Noka palin-teosii 
except such aa wo have introdmosd. The A 
manose man, when fully grown, ranges in 
from 4 fect # inches to 5 foot 1 inch. : fin niger 5 
orizin iz unmistskewble, The Nie OMFS, ren a 
other hand, produce magnificent tt 
nut palma, cspecully umid the coral 
fringes the islands, The interior ia « with 
long-stretching patches of grasa, wtih, mi tho 
distance, look like a series of Bogtianes ‘le 
are in reality jungle, marking the ¢ 
nnfruitful soil of maguesian Clay. Tho? 
or Nankauri, as he ia called, from the is 


| we know hest, ntands ont from 8-4" to 8-9 ee er 
| when fully grown. Though neither 1 


Burmese, be looks like wero beeen a 


Dr. Rink; Mr. do Roopstoril iy ae 
a ee = e! 
aay - 


the Jadihs, who are aboriginal compat saddens! 
them, go in the Nicobars we have: ‘the Shot tnuenge, 
who area purely Mongolian moe. But t he Nazi 

kennel people. of Hoabirese Dias eae : ; 
got the better of them, though there ar 
sionul fights, and the majority havp ae 
na the potters of the group in tho is 
of Shaura, As the kitchen sniddanenonl 


peas ul; 
led eA Be i i | 


es ‘a ws 
ow 


iren, pot to an older ruce,. or nt bennolap 
civilization, than that of the Andamans * 
longer eat oysters, and uaed ay fink bef 
introduced iron, «0 Mr. de Roonator? wee 
the Nicobarese “a very old people, havin 
while, perhaps, thelr religious ides and theories 
ave gredualy died oat ee 
Each Nicobar tumlet of from fox 
| houses forms a democratic La hdl eee 
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nature with all that can meet their wants, and 
troubled only by the Iwis or manes of their deceased 
progenitors, with which they wage almost incessant 
war. The Nicobarese resemble the Andamanese 
and all the non-Aryan races of India not only in 
‘this fear of demons, and in the exorcism required 
to defeat their malice, but in truthfulness, honesty, 
good nature, and the love of drink. The family 
life seems perfect. The father is the head of the 
house, the mother takes his place on his death, and 
when both pass away, the property is equally divid- 
ed, the eldest’ son, however, taking the house, but 
maintaining his unmarried sisters. Each may do 
as he likes, but age is reverenced, and women are 
treated with a loving respect. Girls, married at 
from 13 to 15 years of age, freely choose their 
husbands, being influenced through their relatives, 
like more modern races, chiefly by such considera- 
tions a& the suitors’ possessions in pigs and palm- 
trees. Fidelity is the rule, subject to a somewhat 
lax system ofdivorce. To have, or to be expecting 
children, is most honourable. 
hoth the man and the woman cease to work for a 
time. Friends compete with each other for the 
honour of feasting them, and they are taken tothe 
gardens in the interior, far from ship-captains and 
wild pigs, where on the co-operative system the 
Nicobarese rear their scanty vegetables. The seed 


sown by such a couple is sure to be blessed. Their — 


women enjoy a liberty and are treated with a re- 
verence which all other Nastern races would do well 
to imitate. We were eye-witnesses of this when 
we accompanied “ Captain London,” who was 
gorgeously dressed in a naval uniform much too 
large for him, to visit his wife and mother, who 
squatted unashamedly on either side of the fire- 
place of the principal house in the village of Ma- 
lacca. The house was scrupulously clean, save for 
the smoke and soot. The evening meal of panda- 
nus was being cooked, and the abundant cocoanut 
was offered. A mixture of all the tongues of the 
East sufficed as the medium of the most polite 
messages. The best Highland shanty was not 
half so comfortable, while the sea, gently rolling in 





In the latter case | 


BOOK NOTICES. — 


| July 23rd, 1874, 


under the 7 washed ¢ away all ‘ibasotiupatisg 
below. We were in a lake-dwelling! g 
With the dead the Nicobarese bury most of his 
moveable -property, and fast for two months, 
abstaining even from their loved tobacco. At the » 
end of that time they dig up the body, when the 
widow or mother, taking the head on her lap, strips 
it of all putridity and the remains are finally con- 
signed to the earth. Believing vaguely i in a life to 
come, they hold that the spirit joins that land of 
Iwis to whose mischievous action they ascribe all 
misfortune, whether fever or unsuccessful Ashing. 
As with the Andamanese also, the moon plays an 
important part in. their superstitions, for their 
success in spearing fish by torchlight, at which 
they are adepts, depends on its light. At certain 
stages of the moon they will not work. To nea- 
tralize the Iwi—the same word means in their 
language “to become"—they haye ‘manloene’ or 
exorcists, who pretend to cure the sick by extract- 
ing from their bodies the stone or pig's tooth 
which is said to have caused the sickness. These 
priests also practise ventriloquism. Their great 
time is when the hamlets are summoned to 
that feast which is intended to drive off the 
Iwis partly by gifts and partly by force. While 
the mer and priests sii smoking and drinking 
silently, the women continue to howl dolefully as 
they cut up the gifts for the spirits and throw the 
fragments into the sea. Daubed over with oil and 
red paint, and excited by their potations of palm- 
wine, the ‘ manloene’ advance to the conflict. Now 
in deep bass they coax, and now they fight wildly 
with the malicious Iwis, to the chorus of the 
women’s howling, till, at last, after a hand-to-hand 
battle, the invisible spirits are carried off to a toy 
boat festooned with leaves previously prepared for 
them, This the youths tow triumphantly out to 
sea, where they leave it and its supernatural cargo, 
and return to the feast and the dance. Locked in 
a circle, with their arms over each other's shoul- 
ders, the men leap up and fall down on their heels’ 
to the sound of hi usic. —Friend dof India, 
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Dasakumfracharita, Part I, 


Bownay Sansxurt Serres. 
oa explanavory notes by G. Biihler, 


os with critical and 
MLA. 1878. 


The Dasakuméracharita is rightly reckoned 
among the standard works of Sanskrit literature. 
Its author, Dandin, was one of those great masters 
ati whose wonderful power and skill we can only 
marvel. In the hands of those giants the lan- 
guage was amere plaything, and assumed the 
most varied and exquisite forms, which the pre- 


sent age strives in vain to imitate, These are the 


men who haye shown to the world the extraor- 


| dinary and almost unrivalled powers of that most 


ancient tongue, and how variform are the structures 
which a dexterons workman can build upon its 
simple bases. ‘The work under review is a model 
of prose writing, and the student would do well to 
read and re-read if. Tt possesses all the good 

points of the well-known prose writers without — 
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their faults. It wane have been 2 impossible f for 


scribed the city of Puskpapuit, 0 or to have sinaciall 


up tho virtuea of Bijahansa, in. pages leew in 


nomber than the Jinew in which Dandin disposed 
of them. Yet inethe concise atyle of the Intter 
poet thera ia sufficient) to prove that his powers 
of deacription were of no mean ordar. 

He hes givon, too, onongh of alliteration to 
demonstrate his acquaintance with that branch 
of aleakdra, and to gratify those who hare fs 
taste for it, without engendering the minglod feel- 
ing of wonrinces and irritability inseparable from 
the perusal of Subandhn’s Viddeooddatid, 

But these eulogistic remarks must bo held to 
apply to the language alone. 
Tolian writers the subject to be treated on would 
seem to have been of comparatively Tittle moment, 
whilst the language in which if waa to be clothed 
wos all-important. Tones th poverty of real 
instrnetion derivable from the classical writings, 
and hence aleo the difficulty mot unfrequontly 
found in interpreting compositions on the most 
ontinary subjects. If Bhiravi had written to 
inwtruet, the fifteenth canto of his poem would 
never have appeared, and so with parts of most 
ofthe poems. 

No one, again, would venture to deny that the 
word of Sanskrit literature ia very low, and the 
work tnderroview fornis no exception to the rule. 


Of ity male heroes; RAjahaties was respectable: | 


ough; but Apahdravaroun, who may be taken | 
rie 7 4 4 PP resideney up fo DLet. Decomidr 1864)) Alas for 


the monile of the school-boya if formed from the 
teaching of thoaa workat The Inst of tho fone. 


as a type of the rest, and whose career is sketched 
at some length, was « successful thief, intricnor, 
burglar, and miorderer, Ee related his adventures 
to hia friend sod master Kajavibons, himaslf 
fur from inomaoulate, but who nfter listening to 
the recital of those deeds of blood and villainy 
was constrained to exclaim: Tats APRS Fh 
acifirerat:! The principal female characters are 
cithor hefaire or behave os such; and wo hare 
a detailed account of the skilful manner in which 
one of them, to witia bet, managed to deludea simple 
mage, ignorant of the ways of the world, and Go 

allare him from hie wild hermitage to the 
dliasolute court of the king, after fascinating him 
with a vivid description of Adysa with its jivlas 
operandi! To convincethesageof the harmlessness 
of ima, the girlis mada to quote from the Siatred 
goverul instances of lowdness practised by tha 
gods themaelves,—a coursealuo adopted, it would 
acem, by Hajavihans to overcome the scruples 
of Avantisundari, who after hearing thom is made 
to exclaim: arya FeTaeg 1 Ahtarat stv: 
ara 7 ale aarieesar a wrevéig:! = Again, in 
the story of Apabiravarman, we have (on page $3) 


With. ancient 





an necount ofthe way in which that worthy planned | 


‘and how, whilst lying on his bed the night before, 


ho had some prickings of conscience regarding 
it, which, however, be got rid of by ramembering 
that a violntion of dharma wos approved of by the 
Stistraa for the sake of artha and Atma, nnd thut 
inthe igsue there would be something to the 
credit side of his account ! He was farther ssaured 
of the propriety of what he was about to do by 
the elophant-haaded gol, who appeared to him fur 
the purpose mo dream | 

The undoubted tendency of writings of this clase 
19 to mislead the simple-minded by suggesting, 
not actuully inculesting, that darkness and light, 
infamy and yirtne, are ono and the sama;—and 
yet from streams such og this did the youths of 
past eonturies imbibe their ides of virtue om 
purity! Well then may the scholar and lover of 
true morals, whilst revelling among the delights 
of Sanskrit, rojoico that hy the bringing in of 
EBoglish literature purer fountains have been open- 
ei up, at which the young of Indian may drink 
without pollution, Tho existing vyornnculur litera- 
ture ia wholly impotent far good. In I807 Air. 
Mahiidesa Govind RAnade stated that the Paneho- 
pikhyin, Votdl Panchetsi, Sitidsan Battle, anc 
Suto Bdlattart “ constitute the stock-of the most 
popular #tories of- fiction in tho [Mnrithi} 
language, nod are fo be found in anery indigonotae 
schon, oud eonatitule their whole brary,” (Preface 
to Catalogue of Native Publications in the Lowboy 





which in the boric ot the Cataloguo i facotiously 
called w book of 72 ‘moral stories,’ might. moro 
bruthtially be tormed a” Manual of Immorality ;"" 


ond the fow grainw of truth to he found in the 
| other throa aro largely outweighed by the noxivus 


nuntber thay contain, Tho. interdependence of 
nations isan acknowledged fact, and ia tt nob ment 
that, coming into contact after long ages of soparn- 
tion, the Eneteru upd Western branches of tho 
great As family shonld minister to one 
another's necessity ? The swarms who migrted 
to India from the common home conserved with 
Jealous core their sacred language, and, handing it 
down from generation to generation asa precious 
heirloom, now present it almout intact ta thy 
admiring gaze of the whole fimily. Tho Tontonic 
branch comes from ite far-oif home, bringing with 
it anewly-acquired literature and religion, and 
offers them in return to ita Eastern brothers. 
Scholars of ull countries will acoopt with thank- 
fulness the instalment of the Dadakumdrocharite 
which De. Biblor hax presented to them, Por this 
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edition three manuscripts, three editions, and two 
commentaries were collated,and the result is very 
satisfactory. There are only two noticeable mis- 
takes in the text. One occurs in line 17 of page 80, 
where STF AAT i is found for aaa: Apiies: 
varman’s instructions conclude with the 2f# of the 
previous clause, and he then states the fact that, in 
accordance with them, the woman followed Kalpa- 


sundari about like her shadow. The other is in | 
line 6 of page 66. The word affqa777y there used, — 


and rendered in the notes “ having refused strongly 
(to give an answer),” is incorrect. That verb 
means ‘to press a person strongly; but as this 
does not in the least suit the context, the alterna- 
tive reading given in the notes, viz. 74q; should 
by oll means be adopted. The notes are exceed- 
ingly good, and the short extracts from the 
commentaries have been very judiciously made. 


To err is human, however, and the proofs afford- | 
ed in thesenotes that their compiler shares the | 


common lot of humanity, shall now be indicated. 
In the third line of the opening verse occurs the 
expression S4]|}q4aiae°s: ; and, applied to the first 
member of the compound, 3747 clearly means ‘axis,’ 
and as referring to qm, ‘axle.’ The meaning of 
aaqqc%z: should therefore be ‘axis (axle),’ and 
not ‘ pole-staff.’ On the same page we find, as an 
epithet of (777i, the expression Faye qTy- 
PTA Teta SIA aT, the 
qry of which has been rendered ‘shops.’ This 
meaning 1s very suitable.and almost necessary, 
but has the word elsewhere been known to mean 
anything more than ‘a vyendible article,’ or 
“trade’? Nothing indeed but the presence of 
stra could cause the slightest doubt that it has 
here the common meaning of ‘wares.’ Do the 
commentaries give no extracts from any koga, 
so as to elucidate the point? On page 2 we have 
Dandin’s poetic description of the beauties of 
Vasumati’s members owing to the union with 
them of Cupid's weapons, &c, when he himself was 
destroyed by Siva, in the course of which comes the 
following :-—srarprra Sere Aiaaata seat OF 
areqit. Following the learned but not always ac- 
curate Professor Wilson, Dr. Biihler renders [7 
“the two Rambhis: the nymph Rambh4 and 
any other Apsaras,” which is quite wrong. The 
expression TUN ‘having thighs [tapering] like 
the plantain-tree,’ is very often met with as 
applied to women. There is an instance of it in 
Migha viii. 19, which the commentator explains 
thus; tY azetepataate ast: ar. The charms 
of Avantisundari are described by Dandin in words 
which differ very slightly from those employed 
in the former case, and here the Seq is said to be 


ae a 





| formed sariftrannacteneeit (page 30, line 2). 


On page 8 we have the poet's account of the great 
battle between the kings of Malwa and Magadha, - 
and he proceeds to say: 47 Tearaqittaeaey 
GST TAT SEMA FA aaah Para free 
“ET AAT PEI LRT HTN HAT PAT ATTA 
a7 FT UE MATAR. Dr. Biihler renders the 
words fasacafa faye his obedient army 106 
being on the spot,” which seems open to question. 
It was not likely that the king would go alone 
to assist his friend, and that his army was present 
is shown by the statement of the poet that he re- 
turned to his own city accompanied by what 
remained of it, What is the force of Tat as ap- 
plied to his army? Might it not mean ‘worthless,’ 


, and so show that the words quoted above should 
be translated ‘his army not being obedient’ ? 


The rendering of TITRAZHATT (page 29, line 4) by 
‘sweet-singing Koils’ is quite indefensible. The 
first member of this Dvanda compound means 
‘bees.’ 

The 474TH mentioned on page 49, line 9, has 
been wrongly explained by the commentator from 


| whom Dr. Biihler quotes. The term, in this 


passage at any rate, evidently means ‘ flatterers,” 


| te. "those whose words are acceptable’ ;—and the 


rendering of the word Sfaztat which occurs 


| on the. same page is equally incorrect. The 


learned annotator gives first the explanation of 
the scholium, viz. 9fdsteqra ae aeariia: or siteett 
mada sft ¢7q-at, and then translates it‘ bully,’ 
for which there is not the slightest authority. In: 


the interpretation of the phrase H°Tgqet Tear ae- 


| Ws TarT79Te (page 60, line 8) the commentary 


seems to have gone astray. There is no reliable 
evidence that s7fqfz: is equivalent to #¥s: as 
stated. Its true sense would appear to be fararar- 
=f, rePErs, and the phrase would then be ‘the 
sun's orb, red as a garland made of the golden 
foliage of the wishing-tree.’ 

The last point to be noticed is the interpretation 
of frareq on page 71, line 4, by “worn the day 
before.” The sentence is this : qq1f4ar Ale Alea at- 
afeatata Wars FaMPTR SAAT ey AAA 
aT4aeqet. Here then are tivo distinct things 
brought by the woman, as shown by the use of the 
conjunction 4, One of them is clearly the “ soiled 
garment,” and the other is faafeq. This word is 
here a noun, not an adjective, and is qualified by 


| the preceding compound. It is found in Mdgha 


viii. 60, and is thus explained by Mallinitha: 
frates Gatteaararea: This is the meaning Dandin - 
evidently attached to it too, and the gifts pretended 


to have been sent by the princess to her lover | 
- 








= — a 


were a ‘refuse garland, smeared with pdn-juice spit 


from the mouth, and a dirty robe’! 
Tarrm-vL-IiM,. 





Tracker’s Hanp-nooks af Hinpostan—A Hann-nook 


for Visitora to AGRA and its neighbourhood, by H. G. 
Keene. (12mo, 160 pp.) Calcutta : Thacker, Spink & Co. 
1874. 

A Haxp- oan Ba Visitors to Denti and its neighbour- 
hood, by H Keene. (12mo,79 pp.) Calcutta : Thacker, 
Spink & Co. i874 


These little books are revised editions of the 
author’s Guide-books, already pretty well known 
to visitors to the old royal cities of Upper India. 
In his preface to the first the author modestly 
states that althongh he “has used his best en- 
deayours to render his information accurate by 
verifying it from the best and most original 


sources, yet he has abstained from controversy, | 


and does not desire to be regarded as an antiqua- 


rian authority.” Mr. Keene intersperses his im- | 


teresting notes with extracts from the architec- 
tural remarks of Fergusson, the eloquent descrip- 
tions of Bayard Taylor, the quaint accounts of 
Bermer, Finch; and De Laet, and with quotations 
from whatever almost bas been written worth 
quoting in reference to the objects he describes, 
carefully correcting them wherever they have 
fallen into even a trifling inaccuracy. And his 
intimate acquaintance with what he describes, and 
his attention to native history and to inscriptions, 
enables him to add interesting items to our know- 
ledge. Thus, for example, the Mosque at Agra, 
which has been attributed to Akbar, he notices as 
having, “from the obvious evidence of the inscrip- 
tion over the main archway,” been “ built by ShAh 
Jehan in the year 1053 H. (a.p. 1644), and to have 
taken five years to complete.” The Boland Dar- 
wiza, or great gate to the Mosque at Fathepur 
Sikri, he notes was builtas ‘a triumphal arch’ 
a good many years after the Dargah or sacred 
quadrangle, and bears an inscription beginning 
thus: “His Majesty, king of kings, Heaven of 
the Court, shadow of God, Jalél uddin Muhammad 
Khin the Emperor. He conquered the kingdom 
of the south, and Din des, which was formerly 
called Khin des, in the divine 46th, corre- 
sponding to the Hijirah year 1010. Having reach- 
ed Iathepur he proceeded to Agra.” The Mosque 
bears the date Hijirah 979, i.e. a.p. 1571. 

To the Agra Hand-book the author has added 
a brief history of the Mughul Empire from 4.p. 
1526, and an appendix on Hindustini Architec- 
ture, which will be read with interest. To the 
Dehli one, a * Note’ on the Slave and Khilji dynas- 
ties, and others on the Elephant Statues, Firnz 
Lit, &e. Mr. Keene has a passion for spelling 
Oriental names in his own way—which is an 
attempt to render what may be called the vulgar 
system more uniform; but we much doubt if 
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Ubool Fuzl, Ukbur, Udhum Khan, Taj Muhul, View 


krumadit, &c. will supplant the better known and 
more accurate Abul Fazl, Akbar, Adham Khan, 
&c. These Hand-books are just what the visitor 
requires: they point out all that is really worth 
seeing in and all around the two cities, and describe 
the buildings in brief compass, with intelligence, 
thorough appreciation, and rare accuracy, 





Ontctn of the Duro’ Pvsi, by PratApa Chandra Ghosha, 
B.A. (67 pp. 12mo.) Caleutta, 1874. 


This paper, originally published in the Hindw 
Patriot, was scarcely worth reprinting. As to 
the ‘ Origin’ of the Durga festival the writer says 
at the outset—* When it was first established the 
memory of man, it seems, runneth not to.”” Instead 
of carefully collecting and arranging the materials 
that exisb in Hindu literature bearing upon the 
subject in hand, this very excursive writer flies 
off to theories and generalizations, “Toanation,”’ 
he says, “ to which language was cosmos, to which 
beauty was better expressed in words than in the 
objects described, to which the flower was lovelier 
when it was clothed with the tints of the imagina- 
tion than when it appeared in its pristine shape, 
grammar was the basis of knowledge and religion. 
Words consequently exercised greater influence 
upon the reopets mind than the works of nature 
or of man.” Words haveevidently a greater in- 
fluence with this author than his subject, and so 
he affirms that “ the Durga Puja of to-day is an 
evolution of many mutations,”’ and that “in the 
early days when the Aryans lived somewhere 
near the plateau of the Belur TAgh, its vernal form 
the Vasanti Puja was in vogue. a 

He concludes that Durga “isa grand deyelop- 
ment of a primeval Vedic idea, produced in un- 
questioned and unquestionable Words, which in 
their turn haye been transformed into various 
forms and attributes by the authors of the Tantras 
and Purdnas, and at last imbedded in the present 
system of worship.” 

The teaching of this little book, if it teaches 
anything, is pantheistic; but the author's hold of 
facts, as of theories, is very indefinite, and hazily 


hid in grandiloquent verbiage. It is a pity to find 


young Hindus with abilities and learning like the 
writer of this pamphlet taking so little care to edu- 
cate themselves in habits of closer thought and more 
industrious research, and so rushing into print 

with the most baseless day-dreams, mistaking 
them for the results of scientific research. Yet 

this is not the case with Hindus only : some Euro- 
peans have set them examples they have not yet 
rivalled, nor aré likely soon to do, in the bulk 
and pretentiousness of their publications, and the 
want of any foundation in fact for their theories. 
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: ARCHAOLOGICAL NOTES. 
BY M. J. WALHOUSE, LATE M.C:S. ~ 
(Continued from page 48.) 


IV—Old Walls and Dykes. 
ESIDE cairns, dolmens, and stone-circles, 
there exist upon the Nilgiri Hills other 
structural antiquities ofa different nature, name- 
ly, remains of fortifications and dwellings, the 
latter resembling the hut-circles and foundations 
so common on Dartmoor and elsewhere in Eng- 


land. At present the only notice of them known | 


to me is in Major Congreve’s paper on the Anti- 
quities of the Nilgiri Hills in No. 32 of the 
Madras Journal of Literature and Science, where 


(at pages 97-98) he describes the vestiges of what | 
| —indicating where hurried fugitives had set- 


he conjectures may have been an old capital of the 
Toda people situated in that locality so sacred to 


picnics, Fairlawn, near Utakamand. On the sides | 


and at the bottom of that most picturesque and 
delightful valley Major Congreve discovered for- 


tified mounds, long lines of ramparts, an altar-— 
rock encircled by stones, circular walls of un- | 


cemented stones enclosing spaces occupied by 
single and donble rings of stones and heaps; 
and, by the stream that threads the valley, 
“long rows of rnined walls forming streets; 
and square foundations of buildings.’’+ I con- 
fess not haying been able to trace ont all the 
objects enumerated by Major Congreve, and the 
heaps and mounds by the stream seemed often 
hard to distinguish from finviatile deposits ; and 
his conclusion, that at this nearly central spot of 
the Nilgiris “stood the capital of the ancient 
Thankawar (Toda) people,” appears as un- 
eertain as the theory that links the cairns and 
dolmens with the Todas, The circular stone wall 


enclosing a space occupied by the stone-rings is | { 


noteworthy, as corresponding with traces of pre- 
historie fortified villages in England, such as 


Grimspound npon Dartmoor, where a massive | 


wall surrounds a space filled with hut-cireles. 
‘In all countries and ages similar conditions of 
life give rise to similar results, and in such 


fortified enclosures the ancient populations lived | 


or r took refuge on the approach of danger. * In 


* “The whole surface of the Khanate jnneatea with 
homesteads, scattered ot intervals along the canals. Towns 
- in Khiva are consequently not numerous, and are inhabited 

solely by the servants of the State, artizans, and by 
traders. The ho of the | ts approach the 

description given in the Vendiddd of nes of the ancient 
Irfnians, and may be called small equare mud forts, the 
sides of which vary in length from twenty to one hundred 





several districts of the Madras: Presidency the 
open plains are dotted with lofty square brick 
enclosures, into which less than a century ago 
the villagers used to fly with their families and 
herds on the approach of marauding Maisur or 
Maritha horsemen, and remain till the raid had 
swept by. Both in Telugu and Tamil the word 
valisa (eR) denotes “flying from home for 
fear of a hostile army,” and in many tracts, 
especially in South Koimbatur, this ominous 
word enters into the names of the present vil- 
lages, such as Papavalasu, Valasupilayam, &c.. 


tled and built themselves new abodes. 

But returning to the Nilgiris :—at the head 
of the Segur Pass immediately on entering the 
table-land, on the north side of the road a valley 
rons towards the well-known ‘ Malya mand ;' 
itis enclosed between steep sides, and from its 
head a long narrow ridge or promontory rans 
along its middle towards the Segur road, ending 
abruptly in a steep dip, and both sides of the 
ridge descend in steep grassy slopes. Just be- 
fore the terminal dip the saddle of this central 
ridge is crossed by a somewhat remarkable 
breastwork or fortification with walled enclo- 
sures at each end, thus :— 


From A to B there is a very massive wall, 
twenty-five yards long and two thick, of large 
stones and pieces of rock, inelnding some natural 





yards, according to the sng of the fami inhabiting them 

'The walla are about fifteen eet high, andl within thelr enclo- 

sure are the diferent focllng-heaeae ee the flat roofs of 

which the garnered crops are stored—and the various cattle- 

ashes and outhouses.”— Correspondent of the Daily News. 
io fortresses and walled towns doubt- 
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ponkdes cropping up on the BE ion which it 
spans ; at C there is a considerable hollow en- 
closed by a rude wall, and at D a fiat thickly- 
lichened natural surface of rock, enclosed by a 
massive wall, feurteen yards in diameter, with 


an entrance at the top between two tall natural | 


boulders: under this, at E, there is another 
sinaller walled enclosure, four yards in diame- 
ter. C is on the slope on one side of the mdge, 
and I) and E on the slope on the other 
side. The elegant Maiden-hair Fern (Adiantum 
Bthiopicum), now become scarce about Uta- 
kamand, grows ubundantly amid the stones 
of D. About a hundred yards northward of the 
breastwork there ure many stone-rings barely 
visible in the grass on the top of the ridge; 
digging in some of them yielded no results. 


The position, flanked and fronted by sieep | 


slopes, is strong, and the breastwork might, 
temporarily at least, resist invaders coming 


up the Segur Pass from the Maisur plateau, | 


und a fugitive Raja might now and then have 
sought safety in the mountains,—otherwise it is 
lifieult to imagine natives resorting to these 
evol heights, so hateful to them, so delightful 
to Europeans. But the circular appendages at 
each end of the breastwork seem problematical. 
That at D, enclosing a flat table of rock, might 
suggest dreams of a place of sacrifice, entered 
us it is through a stately rocky portal; but 


speculation were hazardous. I do not know that | 
line between tribes, is debated by antiquaries. 


this antiquity has been noticed, bat being near 
Utakimand it might be worth a visit from 
skilled archeologists. Still nearer the canton- 
ment, not far behind ‘Sylk’s Hotel,’ at the top 
of a long steep slope leading downwards towards 
the valley and ridge already mentioned, there is 
another crescent-shaped breastwork, 26} yards 
between the tips, with traces of smaller works 
at each tip. 

As not unconnected with this subject, I may 
refer to the Kurg kadangas or war-trenches, de- 
scribed in the Rey. G. Richter’s Manual of Coorg 
(pp. 190-J]91) ; these are enormous trenches 


ilefended by a bank of the excavated soil, and — 


“stretch over hills, woods, and comparatiye- 
ly Hat countries, for miles and miles, at some 


places branching off in various directions, or | 
encircling hill-tops.”” Mr. Richter quotes old | 


records to show that they were constructed by 
ancient Rajas to fortify the principality. In 
Sonth Kanara also these trenches abound ; one 


Ra 1875. 





seca ‘them. carried. in all directions for long — 


distances, and in a manner hard to reconcile 


| with purposes of defence or boundary ;—indeed 
| their use for either purpose must have been 


wholly incommensurate with the labour ex- 
pended upon them. , So, too, ‘‘ great and massive 
walls eight feet high, halfas thick, and extending 


for long distances, are found buried in deep 


forest on the crest of the ghits between 
Kanara and Maisur, with large trees rooted in 
them :” the Kanarese term for such remains 
—«aggdaru—curiously corresponds with the Latin 


_ agger. Mr. Richter further quotes a passage 


bearing upon the matter from the Fortnightly 
iieview :—‘ Probably no country in the world 
possesses so many ancient earthworks—certainly 
none upon such a stupendous scale—as England. 


They ure extremely difficult of access, from the 
steepness of the mountain height on which ther 


were formed. Undoubtedly this is the. most 
ancient species of rampart known: it existed 
ages before the use of mural fortifications, and 
originaied in all probability with the nations of 
the Hast.”. The huge dykes in Wiltshire are 
especially noteworthy, und as an exemplar, and 
perhaps the greatest, of all, ] may mention the 
Wansdyke, which magnificent earthwork reach- 
ed from the British Channel across Somerset 
and Wilts to the woodlands of Berkshire, and 
is still traceable in many places. Whether this 
was a kadangw or war-trench, or a boundary 


It has been pertinently remarked that to gar- 
rison it throughout wonld require an incon- 
ceivable number of men, and it has been gene- 
rally regarded as a Belgic boundary. One may 


| observe, however, that. the great wall of China, 


which falls within the category of these prodi- 
gious works of antiquity, was certainly intended 


| for defence, Upon the whole question of these 


surprising works, whether in England, Kurg, 
or Kanara, it may be finally added, in the words 


of the writer quoted by Mr, Richter, that “the . 


orgamization of labour necessary for carrying 
them out evinces a condition of society in pre- 
historic times utterly incompatible with the 
prevailing notions on the subject.’ One pos- 
sible supposition—repugnant enough to preyail- 
ing notions, but to which many considerations 
seem to point—is that the pte-historic world 
may have been everywhere vastly more populous 
than the present. 
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VY. Folk-lore, Water-stories. 

In (Note IIT. vol. IIL. p. 161) some similarities 
were adduced between popular stories in the far 
East and the West. The scene of those, however, 
was terrestrial ; and it may not be umiss to sup- 
plement them with an instance or two of corre- 
spondences in beliefs in wondrous worlds be- 
neath the water. All European fairy-lore and 
medizval romance is full of marvellous regions 
and splendid dwellings beneath lakes, rivers, 
and the sea ; and the Thousand and One Nights 
alone show that the idea was nothing strange. to 
Eastern fancy, as witness the story told by 
Gulnar to the Persian king, of the sea-people, 
their way of life, and resplendent habitations. 
All know that in Ireland the O'Donoghue still 
lives in pomp beneath the waters of Killarney,* 


and may be seen gliding over them on his white | 


horse each Mayday morning. Lough Corrib, 
too, another Irish lake, has an evil reputa- 


tion for its inhabitants wiling mortals to their | 


places beneath its waves. In Wales the Fair 
Family live beneath a lake in a most enchant- 
ing garden, full of finest fruits ‘and flowers, with 
the softest music breathing continually over it. 
In ancient times a door in a rock near this 
lake used to be found open on Mayday; and 
those who had courage to enter were conducted 


by a secret passage to the garden, where they 


were most courteously received by the fairies, 
presented with fruits and flowers, and enter- 
tained with exquisite music. Visitors could stay 
as long as they liked, only nothing must be 
carriedaway. Once, however a sacrilegious fellow 
put a flower into his pocket, but on reaching 
common earth it vanished, and he lost his 
senses; since that injury the door has never 
reappeared. Giraldus Cambrensis, a Welsh eccle- 
siastical writer of the 12th century, relates that 
a short time before his days a circumstance 
occurred near Neath, which Hiidurus, a priest, 
strenuously affirmed had befallen himself. When 
a boy of twelve years, he had run away from his 
tutor and hidden himself under the hollow bank 
of a river, where after two days two little pigmy 





* In Kasmtr the Niga Raja lives in sclenione ender 
the famous lake. 


* The Native Press, English and Vernaeulur, if watched | 


for the purpose, might contribute much that is curious in 
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men appeared and offered to lead him toa 
country full of delights and sports. So they 
took him beneath the river into a most beauti- 
ful country, but obscure, and not illuminated 
with the full light of the sun. There he was 
brought before the king and lived long with 
the inhabitants, who were all of the smallest 
stature, but fair and handsome, ate no flesh, but 
lived on milk and herbs. He sometimes 
returned to the upper world by the way he 


| had gone, and visited his mother, who desired 


him to bring her some gold, with which that 


country abounded; so once he stole a golden — 


balland brought it to her, but was pursued, and 
the ball snatched away, by two pigmies. After 
that, though he tried for a year, he could never 
find again the secret passage. With particular 
reference to this last story a copy is now given 
of the following letter addressed to the Editor of 
the “ Bengalee"’ newspapert :— 

Dear Srr,—A private letter from Shihpur 
informs me that more than three years ago a 
boy siatiied Ghulim Hussen, of the family of 
the Sayad, inhabitant of Chandra, was supposed 
to have been drowned on the 22nd June 1860, 


| in the river Jhelam, one of the tributaries of 


the Indus. Now he has come safely to his 
home. His relations were of course very glad 
to see him. They asked him what was the 
matter with him. He told them in reply that 
no sooner he sank than he reached the bottom 
of the river, where he found a prodigious em- 
pire and met with its “Khiser’ (name of a 


| prophet),t who took him on his knees and gave 


him shelter. There’ he, with great pomp and 
joy, passed more than three years; and now 
two adherents of the king caused him to arrive 
at the shore of the river whence he came. 
Now people of every colour and creed from 
every creek and corner of the world are flock- 
ing to his house to see him. 
Yours obediently, 
Mazuizn Att. 
Calcutta, Nov. 12th, 1863. 
(To be continued.) 





the way of folklore, traditions, popular stories, customs, 
sapeestitiony, &e. for the Indian Antiquary: a vast deal 
doubtleas exists in old files, 

+Khiser(K hizr) is supposed to correspondto Elias. 
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SANTALI RIDDLES. 


BY Rev. F. T. COLE, TALJHARI, RAJMAHAL. 


The Santals as a race, are very fond of telling 
tales and asking riddles. The young men of 
the villages after coming home from their work 


are in the habit of meeting together at the vil- 
Having kindled a fire, 


lage lounging-places. 
they will sit around it, and amuse themselves 
for hours together, either by telling tales or by 
asking riddles. Those who know the most 
tales and can tell them best are looked upon by 
* the rest as very clever; and it is reckoned a very 


great acquisition to be able to tell a tule in an | 
interesting manner. There are certain lads whose | 


presence is invariably sought by the rest on 
account of their power to tell the old tales well. 


Some of these stories are extremely interest- | 


ing, and show a great amount of originality. 
These tales are more or less known by nearly 
every Santal. 

In this paper I propose to give you a few of 
their riddles with appended translations :— 

Harta latarre pond bin ? 

Translation—A white snake under a skin ? 

Meaning—A sword. 

Seta: * jokhe: do ponea janga, ar tikin jokhe;: 
do barea janga, ar ayup jokhe: do pea janga ? 

In the morning it has four feet, at noon two, 
and in the evening three feet P+ 

Meaning—A man. 

Man in his stages of life, In the morning— 
in infancy, a child uses its hands and feet in the 
act of crawling. At noon—man, in his prime, 
walks without any assistance. At even—decre. 
pit old age requires a staff. 

Khekre khekre ora:re pak ko doneda. 

In a dilapidated house they are dancing the 
war-dance 

Roasting Indian corn. _ 

The Santals always roast the corn in a 
broken “ghara.”’ The bursting of the corn 
during the process of roasting, reminds one of 
the wild war-dance. 


Mit gote: pond goda mena:a, onare horet 


ko era ? 


There is a white plain, and men are sowing 


black vetches in it ? 
Meaniuy— Writing with ink on paper. 
Hani calaoena no:oin he:ena ? 





* This is an accent and notastop. It is used to denot 
a& peculiar click-sound common to Santali. It per 


He went and came back again instantly. 

Meaning—The eye. 

Bes bes jo joakana, menkhan “bang ko got 
darea: kana. 

Fruit fully ripe, but no one is able to plack 

them. : 

Stars. 

Mit gote: hor do bae chasa, menkhan akhaeni 
do jaijuge go: baraea P 

Who is it that although he never cultivates, 
yet continually carries about with him his pitch- 
fork ? 

A dog, because he carries his tail with him 
continually, as a man does his pitchfork. 

Mit tite tayo do muskil gia, 

To clap one’s hands, if we have only one 
hand, is difficult. 

A man when alone can’t quarrel. 

Mit gote: dhelak monre gote bhuga; ana ? 

A clod of earth with five holes in it ? 

A head. 

Mit gote:dangra do gota teye joma, ar lai: 
reye pagura ? 

Something, like an ox, which swallows its 
food whole, and afterwards chews the end ? 

A handmill for grinding corn. 

Mit tang machhi re bar hor kin durnupa ar 


| bakin jopoteta ? 


Two sitting on one small seat, and not tonch- 
ing each other ? 

A cow’s horns. 

Mit gote: pukri talare chak khunti mena:a, 
ar ona khonti chhotre mit gote:chatom ora: 
ar ona ofa:re tij menaz:a, Ona ora: rea: 
sanam tij loena, ofa ar khunti do. banchaoena, 
ar da: hon bang anjetlena. 

in the centre of a tank is a post, and on the top 
of the post is a house. In this house were many 
stores. It happened one day that a fire broke 
out. The house and the post were not destroyed, 
neither was the water of the tank dried up, but 
everything in the house was completely con- 
sumed. . 

The smoking of the hookah. 

Thetank—the cocoanut filled with water; the 


_ post—the support of the earthen bowl which 


holds the tobaceo and the fire. 





sometimes in the middle, as well 2s at the end, of words. 
7 This is the well-known riddle of the Sphinx.—Ep, 
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SCULPTURE OF THE CAVE AT LONAD, TALUKA BHIWANDi. 


BY W. F. SINCLAIR, Bo. C.S. 
(Vide ante, p. 65.) 


The frieze is divided into compartments of 


irregular size by little pilasters with a capital 
like a mushroom, and rectangular block for an 
abacus. 

No. 1, next the well, contains a man seated 


on a square throne, left lee curled in front of 


him, left hand resting on left knee. Right hand 
raised, as if to enforce his discourse, holds a 


his right, two destroyed figures to left. 


No. 2. Elephant ridden by two small figures 


charging four large ones, the latter as tall as the 
elephant. One is running away, and the ele- 


phant drives his tusk into him. The other 


three, though unarmed, show fight. The head 
of a 5th (?) shows over the elephant’s. 

No. 3. A tree; then elephant unridden and 
apparently in good temper. “A man standing 
with his back to the elephant is showing some- 
thing to another with an umbrella over his 
shoulder. Behind this last two others take an 
interest in the proceedings; one of these leads 
a child. 

No. 4. Man seated on throne, like No. 1: 
his footstool resembles those in front of the 
centre door of the cave. On his right, woman 
with chauri. At his left, five standing and five 
seated figures, who seem to be listening to him. 


No. 5. Man with chauri or weapon (?) over | 


his right shoulder, then one who with his left 
leads, and with his right points to, a child. 


Behind the child a fourth figure seems to be bless-_ 


ing him, with both hands clasped and raised 
over the child’s head. Then two in a two- 
wheeled horse-chariot going away from these, 
and one who seems to stop them. 

No. 6. Chariot as in No. 5. In front of it a 
single horseman ; then four figures running toge- 
ther as if to get a fifth, a child, out of the way. 

No. 7. Five men and two women standing ; in 
front of them two children together and two 
separate. 

No. 8. Three upright figures; at their feet 
two children. Then two figures on thrones: 
that to (their) left bearded (?). Two more up- 
right figures ; then two squatting, their right 
hands. Forest in background (?). 

No, 9. Standing figure leaning on staff or 


lance. Then a foot of sculpture destroyed ; next 
a cross-legged figure sitting on the ground; 
to his left two men, a child, and a woman, the 
last leaning against a pillar holding up her 
left leg in her left hand. She has long hair 
down her back. 


No. 10. Seems to have been like No. 4, but . 
is much mutilated. After it ten or twelve feet 
fruit or Hower (lotus? ). Woman standing to | 


of carving are gone altogether. 

No. 11. Spearman (?) as in No. 9; then a 
group of a dozen figures attending ona lady who 
sits on a throne, her left leg curled under her; 
right foot on throne and right knee raised. 
Below the throne a figure sitting cross-legged. 

No. 12. Spearman (dwarpal 7) as in Nos. 9 


| and 11. Next him a throned figure; then two 


sitting on the ground cross-legeed; then an- 


| other throned figure with footstool as in No. 4; 


to his left another on the ground; the next in- 
distinct. 

No. 13. Spearman again ; next hima woman 
sitting on the ground scratching her posteriors ; 
then the man on throne with footstool; to his 
left one sitting on the ground; others indistinct. 

No. 14. Naked lady lying on conch surround- 
ed by her maids; she leans her head on right 
hand; the left is thrown over her belly. She 
does not seem to be sick, like the lady in the 
Ajanta fresco. A child is seated near her. 

No. 15. The man on the throne attended by 
ten men standing, who have nearly all staves or 
spears; bnt one to his left has a sword (?) over 
his shoulder, To the right of the throne four 


children seated ; to its Jeft a child who detains 


another running away ; beyond them a seyenth 
child seated. 
No. 16. Man and woman on two thrones at- 
tended by five standing women; one child seated. 
No. 17. This is the large group opposite the 


| well. There are twenty figures altogether ; the 


chief is a man sitting upon a throne with 
egg-cup-shaped footstool; he does not use it, 
but has his right foot upon the throne; while 
the left rests upon the right knee and left hand 
of a woman squatting below him, To his right 


& woman with a chauri, to hers two holding up _ 


a melon (?), and to theirs one man standing, 
below him two men seated; to the left of the 
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chief figure one woman with a trident, to hers 


a standing figure almost destroyed; below it 
Ant, vol. III. p. 269. 


two men sitting on stools of different heights, 
The rest are behind : 
that held by the two miehiioiad above, on the 
palm’ of her hand. The men have curled wigs 
like barristers, the women their hair in a roll 
or turban not unlike in shape to a Glengarry 
bonnet, or the head-dress of one of the two 


one holds a fruit, like © 





| figures looking ata bottle in the fresco of the 


Dying Lady in Cave XVI. at Ajanta—vide Ind. 


The right doorpost of the large door has a 
mortice-hole cut in it as if to receive some small 
woodwork; but there is no corresponding one 
opposite it ; and as a stick in it would not cross 
the door, but project diagonally into the inner 
veranda, I am at a loss to know the use of it. 


OBSERVATIONS ON THE KUDUMI.* 
BY THE REV. DR. R. CALDWELL, 8. P. G. F. P. 


The tuft of hair which Hindus are accustomed | 


to leave when shaving their heads is called m 
Sanskrit thesikha, in Tamil the kudum 1; fF 
and for some years past a considerable number 
of European missionaries in the Tamil country 
have come to regard the wearing of this tuft as 
a badge of Hinduism, and hence to consider it 
to be their duty to require the natives employed 
in the missions under their superintendence 
to cut off theirkudumis as a sine quad non 
of their retention of mission employment. 
There are many references in Manu and 


other ancient Hindu books to the practice of — 
‘tonsure,—understanding thereby either ton- | 


sure leaving a tuft, which is the mode in ordi- 
nary use, or tonsure including the shaving off 
of the tuft, which is the mode prescribed for 
ceremonial defilements; but with one exception, 
so far as Tam aware, those books throw no 
light on the question on which the lawfulness 
of the wearing of the kudumi, or tuft, by 
native Christians turns. They merely enjoin 
the kudumi to be worn, just as they enjoin 
the minutest details in bathing and dressing, 
but they supply us with no explanation of the 
reason why it had come to be worn, or of the 
light in which other modes of wearing the hair 
were regarded. 

The exception to which I refer is contained 
in the following extract from the Vishnu Puréna, 
Professor Wilson’s translation, page 374,—a 


passage which throws more light on the ques- | 
tion at issue than any other with which I am | 


acquainted :— 


man he put nearly the whole of the Haiha yas 
= eee 
* This paper has been sent by a contributor, with whom 
we agree im thinking it deserves ‘a more permanent 
place than inthe columns of a newspaper,’ where it first 





to death, and wonld have destroyed the Sakas, 
Yavanas, Kambojas, Paradas, and 
Pahnavas, butthat they appliedto Vasishtha, 
the family priest of Sagara, for protection. 
VaSsishtha, regarding them as annihilated 
(or deprived of power), though living, thus spake 


to Sagara: ‘Enough, enough, my son, pursue — 


no further these objects of your wrath, whom you 
may look upon as no more. In order to fulfil 
your vow, I have separated them from affinity to 
the regenerate tribes, and from the duties of 
their castes.’ Sagara, in compliance with the 
injunctions of his spiritual guide, contented 
himself, therefore, with imposing upon the van- 


_ quished nations peculiar distinguishing marks. 


He made the Y avanas shave their heads en- 


_ tirely; the Sakas he compelled to shave the 


upper half of their heads; the Paradas wore 
their hair long, and the Pahnayas let their 
beards grow, in obedience to his commands. 
Them also, and other Kshatriya tribes, he 
deprived of the established usages of oblations 


to fire and the study of the Vedas; and thus, ° 


separated from religious rites and abandoned by 
the Brahmans, these different tribes became 
Mlechchas. Sagara, after the recovery of his 
kingdom, reigned over the seyen-zoned earth 


| with undisputed dominion.” 


To this passage Professor Wilson appends the 


following note :— 


“The Asiatic nations generally shave the 
head, either wholly or in part, Amongst the 
Greeks it was common to shave the fore part of 


| the head,—a custom introduced, according to 
“Accordingly when he (Sagara) became a | 


Plutarch, by the Abantes, whom Homer calls 
‘long-haired behind,’ and followed, according to 
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Xenophon, by the Lakedemonians. It may be 
doubted, however, if the Greeks or Ionians ever 
shaved the head completely. The practice pre- 
vails amongst the Muhammadans, but it is not 
_ universal. The Sakas,Skythians, or Tatars 
shave the fore part of the head, gathering the 
hair at the back into a long tail,as do the 
Chinese. The mountaineers of the Himilaya 
shave the crown of the head, as do the people of 
Kifristin, with the exception of a single tuft. 


What Oriental people wore their hair leng ex-_ 


eept atthe back ofthe head is questionable, 
and the usage would be characteristic rather of 
the Tentonic and Gothic nations. The ancient 
Persians had long bushy beards, as the Perse- 
politan sculptures demonstrate.” 

The attentive reader of the above extract from 


the Vishnu Purana, aud Professor Wilson’s note | 


thereupon, cannot fail to perceive that the dif- 
ferent modes in which the hair was ordered to 
be worn by Sagara were intended to be, and 
were regarded as, signs of nationality or race, 
not as signs of religion; and this is confirmed by 
the separate enumeration, in a subsequent part 
of the paragraph, of the distinctively religious 
privileges which were prohibited to the races 


referred to. The conquered races and aborigi- | 


nal tribes were to be distinguished from “ the 
regenerate tribes,’’ that is, from the Brahmans, 
Kshatriyas, and Vaisyas, called collectively the 
dvija, or twice-born castes, by two sets of 


differences,—one a difference marking their 


nationality, race, orcaste,—taking the word caste 
ina wide sense—and consisting in the mode of 
wearing the hair and beard; the other a dif- 
ference marking their religious degradation, and 
consisting in the prohibition of the Acharas, 
or established usages, of oblations to fire, the 
use of the Vedas, and the residence amongst 
them of Brihman priests. 


The only mode of wearing the hair not de-— 


scribed in Sagara ’s injunctions is that which 
was already in use amongst the Aryas, or 
conquering, Sanskrit-speaking race,—that is, the 
three twice-born castes mentioned above,—viz. 
shaving the head leaving a lock, and shay- 
ing the beard leaving a moustache; but as 
we know from other authorities that this was 
the Aryan fashion, and as it was for the pur- 
pose of distinguishing the conquered races and 
aboriginal barbarians from the Aryas of pure 


blood that their various modes of wearing the 








hair and beard were enjoined. upon, them, it is 
evident that the Aryan fashion, the only other 
fashion then known in India, thongh not ex- 
pressly mentioned in the injunctions, is dis- 
tinctly referred to as that from which those 
other modes were distinguished; and itis equally 
evident, therefore, that this fashion was regarded 
by the Aryas asasign of their own nation- 

ality, and that it was with this idea that, whilst 
it was retained by themselves, it was prohibited 
to all other races. 

It is unnecessary to hold it to be historically 
trae that this mode of distinguishing the differ- 
ent races inhabiting ancient India was first in- 
troduced by Sagara. Though Sagara was 
one of the earliest kings of the Solar line, it 
cannot be doubted that the different modes of 
wearing the hair referred to, including the Aryan 
mode, had already come into use, in accordance 


| with the practice of all ancient nations to dis- 


tingnish themselves from their neighbours by 
such external differences, and that what Sa- 
gara is represented as commanding the differ- 
ent races to do is merely what they had already 
been in. the habit of doing. The Tatars, or 
inhabitants of Central Asia, called Sakas by 
Sanskrit writers, have always been in thehabit, as 
Professor Wilson remarks, of “‘shaying the fore 
part of the head, gathering the hair at the back 
into a long tail, asdo the Chinese.” This mode 
of wearing the hair is identical with the kud u- 
miof the Aryas, with the exception of the 
length of the tail; and as it has prevailed from 
the earliest times to the present day amongst 
three contiguous races, the Tatars, the Hindus, 
and the Chinese, and as it is certain that the 
Hindus had their origin in Central Asia, it is 
much more reasonable to suppose that the Hin- 
dus brought the ku dum i with them from their 
original abodes, like the horse-sacrifice, the 
worship of fire, and various other usages, than 
that they invented it after their arriyal in India. 
This makes no difference, however, with re- 
spect to the light in which differences in wear- 
ing the hair were regarded in India in ancient 
times. Whether those differences were intro- 
duced by king Sagara, or whether they had 
already been in existence, we learn from the 
passage quoted above that they were regarded as 
“ distinguishing marks,’ not of religion but of 


nationality. The kudumi was the “distin- 


guishing mar * of the Aryas, and the other 
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mules described warkiie * peculiar distingutah- 


ig murke imposed upon the vanquished races.’ 


Tr was regarded as intolerable that the outward | 


and visible sign of Aryan civilization and “twice. 


born” respectability shonld be assomed by yan- 
(uished nations, mach less by aboriginal bar-- 
bariana. Each of thoge races, therefore, was’, 


rajuired tO assume, or to retain, a fashion pecu- 
line to daelf, exhibiting to the eye the distine- 
tiveness of its nationality. . 

The progressive extension of the Aryan mode 
of wearing the hnir in Southern India, in direct 
opposition both to the letter and to the spirit of 


Sagara’ s injunctions, will be found to confirm 
and wlustrate in a remarkable muoner the essen. 


tally national, social, or secular character of ita 
arigim. Its history in Southern India is the 
spread of a fashion, not of a creed, When Pro 
fessor Wilson says, “ What Oriental people wore 
their hair long except at the back of the head 
is questionnble,”’ he appears not to have known 


that the wearing of the hair long, tied op in # 
knot at the back of the bend, nearly after Lhe 


manner in which women usually wear their 


hair, was the anciont natural naage of the Dri. 


Vidas, or Timilians, and other non- Aryan 
rcis of Southern India, og well ax of all the 
races inhabiting Ceylon, irrespective of thoir 


religion, whether orthodox Hindns, Buddhists, 


or devil-worahippers, and that this usage, thongh 
to a great degree superseded by the kndum i, 


has not yet disappeared, The Brahmans, and’ 


other Aryas who settled in Southern India, 
brought with them from the North the Aryan 


mole of wearing the hair, bot the Tamil people’ 
generally continned, notwithatanding their nilop- 


tion of the religion of the Brihmana, to wear 


their hair long, ns appears from old statues and 


pictures and universal tradition, and have only 
in recent times taken to wearing the kudumij, 
[flong hair had been a sign of the pre-Urah-. 


manical faith, and tho kudumt, as its oppo. 
nents assert, akin of Hinduism, the progress :| 
of the kKodum iin the Tamil country onght to. 


run in a porallel line with the progress of Hin. 
daorthodoxy. It cannot besnpposed, however, 
that the Taimilinns of modern times aro more 
sealous or more orthodox Hindos thay the 
peopla by whom the great temples in the Karnk- 
taka were erected. It is impossible, therefore. to 


suppose that the gradual abandonment by this | 


non-Arvan tribes of the Tinl country of their 














[Foxs, 1676. 
ancient ode of wearing the hair, and their 


odoption of the kKudumi instead, can have 
originated in motives of religion. It is evident. 
that it is to be connected rather with the- aban- 
donment, during the samo. period, by the men 
ofthe higher castes, of the old Tiumilian fashion, 
opparent in all the old statues, of dragging down 
the ears and wearing long pendent curring, —a 
fashion which is still retained only in Tinneveli, 
and only by those eastea that «till retain also 
tho fashion of wearing their hair long, 

The Vellilus of the present day almost in- 
variably wearthe ky dum, but theyadmit that 
their forefathers, certainly not leas nea lous Hindus 
than themselves, wore theirhair long. ‘The use 


ofthe kudumi°has now reached the middle 
‘andlowerclasses, bot it has not yot by any means 


become universal amongab them, at least in ‘Tin 
neveli. Some people of each of the middle and 
lower castes wear it, and some do not; and it is 
obvious that itis amongst such classes that the 
light in which the wearing of it is to bo regard- 
ed may best be ascertained: If it is certain, as 
it is obvious to every ono thot ih is, thal no dif. 
ference is made between people with long hair 
and people of the sare caste with kudom ip 
as regards admission to the temples and other 
Feligious priviloges, and that those who hare 
not yet adopted the ku dui i are as zealous for 
Hinduism as thoas who have, it ig difficult to 
avoid coming to the conclusion that the argu- 
ment is aban end. 

The condition of things in the Maravdr 
caste, the caste towhich the ancient Pa ndya 
kings of Maduri are said to have belonged, 
supplics us with a good illustration. Sone of 
them wear the kndami, and othera, I think a 


majority, do not; bat the difforence between the 


two clusses is not one of religion, of even of 


social position, The kudumi, which was orl. 
ginally a sign of Aryan nationality nnd then of 
Argan reapoctability, has come to he regarded 
ia a eign of respectability in renera!, and hence, 
whilst the poorer Mairarirs generally wear 
their hair long, the wealthier membara af the 
caste generally wear tha knduii. TF am’ per- 
sonally acquainted with families of this caste, 
some persons belonging’ to which -wear the 


mode, whilat all of them continne heathon 
ulike. J inquired of the Zn minidir of Utu- 


kudumi, and others retain the more sii 
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mali,.the most influential Zamindir of this 
caste in Tinneveli, in what light he regarded 
the spread of the use of the kudumi amongst 
the people of his caste, when he replied that he 
did not regard it as in any way connected with 
religion, with caste, or with family, but that -it 


was a usage which commended itself to people © 


on account of what he called its * becomingness,’ 
that is, its neatness and tidiness, in comparison 
with the other mode, and which each person 
adopted or not as he pleased. 

The great majority of the Shainars who 
remain heathens wear their hair long; and if 
they are not allowed to enter the temples, the 
restriction to which they are subject is owing 
not to their long hair, but to their caste, for 
those few members of the caste, continuing 
heathens, who have adopted the kudumi,—ge- 
nerally the wealthiest of the caste,—are as much 
precluded from entering the temples as those 
who retain their long hair. <A large majority 
of the Christian Shinars, including nearly all 
the adherents of the missions of the Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel, have adopted 


the kudumi together with Christianity, never | 


supposing fora moment that the fashion they 
adopted when they became Christians could be 
regarded by any one as a sign of the heathen- 


ism they had left, but on the contrary regard- | 
ing it, if a sign of any religion at all, rather as 


a sign of Christianity,—at least in their case, in 


so far as Christianity favoured the adoption of 


more cleanly, more civilized usages, and taught 
them, amongst other minor proprieties, that “ it 
was a shame for a man to have long hair.”’ 

The heathen Pallirs in Tinneveli used to 
wear their hair long; but most of them, with- 
out ceasing to be heathens, have recently 
adopted the kudumt, and the wearing of the 


kudum1is now spreading even amongst the 


Pariirs. Inshort, wherever higher notions 
of civilization and a regard for appearances 
extend, and in proportion as they extend, the 
use of the kudumi seems to extend also. 
Heathens adopt it, without becoming more 
heathenish thereby, but merely wishing to be 
“in the fashion,” and converts to Christianity 
adopt it as a practice which they believe to be 
more becoming, and fancy to be more consonant 
to Christianity than the long hair of their an- 
cestors- 

There is a caste of bankers in Tinneveli and 
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Madura, called the NdttukotteiC hettis, 
who wear their hair in neither of the modes 
referred to, but shave the head completely, after 
| the manner of the Muhammadans, or the man- 


ner prescribed by Sagarato the Yavanas. 
This usage of theirs cannot be meant as a 
distinguishing mark of religion, for there is no 
difference between their religion and that of 


their neighbours. I have lately inquired of ~ 


one of them his reason for not wearing a 
kudumi. He replied that it was a peculiar 
usage amongst the people of his caste, but could 
not explain it any further. He considered that 
it had nothing to do with religion, and he was 
sure that the absence of it did not prevent him 
from entering the temples or performing any 


other religious duty. Indeed he was returning — 


from the performance of worship in the temple 
when his opinion was asked. It would be an 
extraordinary thing if the members of this 
most wealthy, most superstitions caste were 
prevented, by their custom of not wearing a 
kudumi, from entering the temples, seeing 
that it may almost be said that the temples in 
Tinneveli and Madura are their private property. 
As it has always been the custom for the people 
of different castes to distinguish themselves 
from their neighbours by differences in dress 
and ornaments, especially in the dress and orna- 
ments of their women, there seems nothing ex- 
traordinary in the adoption by the banker caste 
referred to of a peculiar fashion of wearing 
their hair, or rather of shaving it off; but what- 


_ ever may have been the origin of this custom 


of theirs, it is not easy to see how any person, 
knowing the existence of it, and knowing the 
intense orthodoxy of the people who have 


adopted it, can maintain that the kudumi is 


a sign of orthodox Hinduism, 

It is a fact deserving special notice that 
Sany46is, or professed ascetics, thongh the 
most intense Hindus to be met with, never wear 
that which is represented as being a sign of 
orthodox Hinduism. They either shaye off the 
kudumf, leaving the head bald, or they allow 
their hair to grow to its full length, like the 
ancient Rishis, plaiting it into a sort of tiara on 
the top of their heads, or letting it hang down 
their backs. Under either circumstance, no 
one ever heard of a Sanyii si, though withont 


| akudumf, being precluded from entering the 


temples. Their reason for not wearing the k u- 
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dum is intelligible enough, whatever may. be 
the reason of the bankers, ‘They regard it ag 1 
sign of a secular mode of life, unbelitting persons 


who profess to have abandoned the world. They | 


class it with gold ornaments and fine clothes, 
and would stare if they were told that what they 
reject ux a yuin beaulification of the perishing 
body is regarded by persons who know better 
as a sign of their religion, which they ought to 
cherish. 

The temple-pricst wears his kndumi aso 
matter of course, heeanse he lives in society, and 
because the worship he offers to the god of the 
temples is a gay, courtly worship, consisting m 
music, duncing, flowers, and lights, m avowed 
imitation of the ceremonies of a court, It is con. 
sidered necessary that he should be in full dress 


when officiating in the temple, that is, that be | 
temple again and performs the usual acts of 
As he enters the temple again on the 
very day that he shaves off again the rudiments 


should wear his kud om: forwithout his kudumi, 
like a man who is unclean from & mourning, or 
like a San y ii who los abandoned the world, 
he would not be regarded as suitably dressed for 
the performance of ceremonial worship. This 
is far from proving, however, that the ku do- 
mi isa sign of Hinduism. Tf it were such a 
sign, it would be worn not by the temple-prical, 
but by his thr more religious brother, the as 
eotic. 


It has been aaserted that no Hindn is allowed | 


to enter o temple without his kudumi; but 
the practice of the ascetics nnd the bankers, os 
also of the long-haired classes, clearly proves that 
this is amistake. Modern Hindnism has indeed 
ita distinguishing signs, without which no Hindu 
may enter the temples, but these signs—the dis- 
tinguishing sectarial marks of modern Hinduism 
—consist in thet ripundra for the Saivnsg, 
and the nama for the Vaishnavas,—signs 
which are well known to be essentially heathen. 
ish in their origin and signification. 

It has been naseried that a Hindu who shaves 
of his kudumi, sceording-to custom, ssa sign 
of mourning for # near relation, 14 debarred, in 
consequence of being without his kudumi, 
from entering the temples; but this assertion 


also is founded on a misapprehension. Hea ig 


excluded from the temple during the perixd of 


mourning, not becanse he is withont a kadu- | 


mi, bot because he ie ceremonially unclean, I 


have mado inquiries with respect to this point, | 


of priests attached to the temples, in onler to 
aatiafy myself of the accuracy of the statemonts 


od 





| Thad previonsly received from private sources, 


andthe dnfovinabion 1 hava received ia to eh 


following effect :— 
When a Hindw loses his father or mothor and 


| officintes aa chief mourner at their foneral, he 


shaves off not his kndwmi only, but also his 
monstiehe, 15.0 sign of mourning, or, os Hindus 
understand it, aa a sign of the ceremonial im- 
purity he has contracted by o near relation’s 
death. In this condition he is precluded from 
entering the temples till the funeral ceremonies 
have been brought to an end, that is, till the 
sixteenth day ; but this oxelusion is owing, nat to 
his being withont a kudami, but to his cere- 
moninl defiloment : for on the sixteenth day he 
shaves aguin his newly sprouting kudnmi 


and monstache, and bathes, and on the very. 


same day, immediately after bathme, enters the 
worship. 


of his ka dum, it is evident that it was his 
ceremonial defileront, nnd not the absenon of a 
kudumi, which was the couse of his exclusion 
during the preceding sixteen days. 


Imay be asked to explain how itis, ifthe 


kudumi is nota sign of Hindsinm, that the 
Syrian Christions on the Mulabar coast shave 
their headsentirely,and require converts toChirin- 
tinnity to shave off their kudnmi on joining 
their ranks; nnd it is the more necessary that 
this circumstance should be explained, becanse 
I have always been of opinion that it was from 
the imitation of the Syrian Christians in this 
particular, on the part of the Protestant mis- 
sionarics labouring on the Mulabar coast, that 
the idea of the cesential Hinduism of the kudn- 
ini spread amongst the missionaries in the 
Tami] country, 

The quotation from the Visiaw Purdna given 


above will ba found, 1 believe, to peoonnt for 
this apparent anomaly, The Purdya anye: 


“He made the Yavanos shave their heads 
entircly,"" and it is evidunt from thie that the 
shaving of the hair of the head entirely, with- 
out leaving o lock, wns regarded os tho 
national usage of the people referred to, Tho 
people thus described as Yavanas were the 
inhabitants of Western Asin. The namo was 
derived from the Tonians, or descendanta of Ja. 
van, the first Greeks with whom the Hindus 
became acquainted, and in the ancient Sanskrit 
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wad Seated he Giracka al panel! In sibs: 
sequent times, when the Greeks wore succeeded 
by tho Aribs, it-was the Anibe that were denot- 
ed by this umme: so that in the luter Sanskrit 
of the Viehnw Purdina we are to understand hy 
Yoavanaas not the Greeks, but the Arabs, or, 
more wittely, the inhobiiants of both shores of the 
Porsian Gulf, The name Sonagas, by which 
Muhornmaduns of Arnb. dearent sre sometimes 


called in Tiimil is mercly a corruption of the | 


Sanakrit Yavanas. Tho Arab and Persian 
Yavanas, whether Christians or Mubammndany, 
were accustomed bo shave their heads, as the 
Hindus were well aware; and whon merchants 
of both creeds cama over, many centuries ago, 
from the Persian Golf and the Red Sea, and 


settled on tho Malabar const, they not only 


brought with them their own peculimr nsnges ns 
regards dress, food, dtc. but received express 


pernission from tho Chera kings to retain | 


those usages and to yovern themselves by their 
own laws. They received permizsion alao to 
make converts to their respective religions, and, 

what is more remarkable still, permission to 
incorporute those converta in their community 
or caste, and make them sharers together with 
thomaelyves in the wocial privileges that had been 
conferred upon them, including the privilege of 
self-government. 

This being the case, conversion to Christian- 
ity or to Mohammnadanism came to be regarded 
of & change of casto or nationality, and not 
merely na a change of religion. The convert 
censed to boa momber of any Hindu caste. He 
ceoased oven to boa Hindu, and locame, as far 
ws it was possible for him to become, a Syrian 
oran Arab—that is, be becamen member of the 
Syrian or the Arb caste. Headopted riot only 
the Christian or the Mulmmmadan orecd, but 
the shaven heed and the dress of the Yavana, 
He might originally have been ao Polia 
sinvo, bat if he was thonght worthy of boing 
accepted usa convert, be waa thought worthy 


also of being admitted to the caste name and | 


the caste rights of his new friends, and would 
noteven be refused the privilege of connecting 
himaelf with them. by marringe., The abaenea 
of the kudam! amongst the Syrian Chris 


tians of the Western const, as also amongst tho | 


Tudban Mubaromadans generally (a4 ndlierents 


. Soaking ot Tip Ballin, Fre Bartolomen'nays tint da. | 
ring his the MatayAlim country ' 


a Taras in ‘thee pagan wer 


ofan Arobinn religion und of Arabian usnyzes), 


ia therefore to be regarded, not as a proof of 
their regarding the kudumias asign of Hindu. 

ism a4 a religion, but as a sign and memonty of 
their admission into the nationslity or caste of 
the Syrians and Ambs by whom they” wath oon- 
verted, and of their adoption, ax was nob only 
taturul but nnaroidable mmder the cirourmminneces, 
of the Syrian or Arab, that is, af the: Yovana 

moles of lifs, including dross und the inact of 
wearing the hair, 

Tt was natural that the Prtheatnh'sstieioe 
aries on the Malabar const should advise their 
converts to follow: the practice. of thetr Syrian: 
provlecessors in this particular, thongh the imiia- 
tion of their practice has only been partinl afor 
all, seeing that it dows not inelude a change in 
nationality of them converts ; but it does not fol 

low that the practice of the Syrians should be 
followed by missionaries in other parta of India, 
whore the Syrians areonknown, and whore it bre 
never been considered to be necessary or desir 
able that converts should adopt a new -auteaale 
ity,—without the adoption of winch the imita- 





tion of the Syrians in one particular alone seems 


partinl and arbitrary. 

The example of the Syrians and Armbs was 
followed to the letter by the Roman: Catholic mia 
sionariés who settled in the same neighbourhood 
in Goa, in the sixteenth century, The converts 


made by the Portuguese in Goa adopted a new 


ashonality and anew dress, as well ago mew 


religion, They pieiaiy the drvsa and customs 
of their Portuguese pat und sre called 
‘Portoguese’ to the crest day, though mostly 
of unmixed native descent. 

A similnr plan is noted upon still by tho 
Malommudans of both coasts on the reception 
into their ranks of converts to their creed.* ‘The 
converts occasionally made hy Muhammadans, 
whether from Hinduism or from Christianity, 
chazie not only their religion, but ulso their 
nationality or caste, and, as a sign of this chunge, 
gdopt the Muhanunuular that m, the Ya TATA 
dress. and mode-of 1 wearing the luir, inoluding 
especially the * ‘wlull-cap,’ the equivalent of the 
Arabian or Torkish ‘ fez:* and so well ia this 
und erstocnd, that in the common talk of the Timi} 
poople « convert to Mahammadaniém is not 





shidl ty have become o Mubhommadan, bot to 
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have *put on the ekull-oap,’ 


supposed to be changed by this process, that be 
not only nequires the privilege of intermarriage 
with Mubammadans, no matter what his original 
caste may have been, but claims, and has con. 
ceded to him by Hindua, the same rights, os re- 
garda the nse of wells, do., that the orginal 
Muhammadans possess. 

As itis the tendency of Hinduism to connect 
every oct in life, every member of the body, and 
every portion of the dress with religion or caste, 
it is not to beexpected that the ku dum tahoold 
escape 60 universal and so inveternte a tendency. 
Let it only be granted that the wearing ofa tuft 
of hair on the back of the head has come into 
general nse,—whatever be ite origi, it will ne- 


eesearily follow that it will not merely be cher- | 
ished with tho affection of persemal vanity, ag | 


amongst the Chinese and Jupunese, but thut so 
superstitions.» people ag the Hindus will ocea- 
sionally use it for superstitions purposes. This 
does not prove, however, that at is either hea 
thenish in ita origin or heathenish in its nature. 
Tt dogs not prove, therefore, thatit ia a sign of 
heathoniam. Tt only proves that Christinns 


should be careful not to put it to superstitions: 


need, 

Tt may he objected that nob only i ia the ku 
dum put to come sort of nse in superstitions 
ceramonics, but that the very first time it is 


named, or rather the first time the hair of a 


child's head is shaven off, leaving the knd ami, 


snperstitions ceremonies accompany the opera- 


tion. This is undoubtedly true, bat only to « 


very limited extent. 


ia porformed ona certain month and day: fixed 
by a role, and a Brahman loys hold of the taft 
of hair thot is to be left, and commences the 
operation before the razor is applied by the 
anlinary barber. A feast ia made on tho ocexe 
gion, aud this ia culled in Timi] the kudum! 
‘ wedding, bat in Sanskrit fimply Meloerd, ‘ton. 
mre, —nothing being required but tonsure hy 
the sacred text. Thix usage does not prevail 
amongst olher castes ; it is not easy to sen, there. 
fore, how other castes can be made responsible 
for s peculiar asage kept up amongst that peone 
liar people the Brahmans. Even amongst tho 
Erilmans, it may be added, the superstition 


consists notin the ku dui i iteolf, which was | 


So thoronghly ia | 
his nationality, or caste, a3 it is called in India, — 





When a Brihman boy's 
head is shaved for the first time, the operation | 





thing te send a child to achool becanse hea 
| ish ceremonies are porformed by heathens when 





worn before ever Fclbaans wacko’ of, but 


in the ceremonies by which the wearing of it - ia 


initiated. ” 


Every period of a Hinda’s life, especially of a 
Brilunan's, fom ide bisth, atc: repachecls all 


his birth, to his death, is attended. by « host of 


conmones. Cormmonics are perlorned the first 
time lia earis' bored, but no one will say that 
the boring of the ears is in itself o noathonish 
operation. When a boy is sent for the first 
time to school, ceremonies are performed and 
feast is given, butmo one ‘thinks it a heathenish 





their children are sent. If the thing: iteelf i i 
uot distinctively heathenish, and the heathenism 
connected with it isan unnecessary coremonia 
supéradded by heathuns, all that ought to be 
required of Christians is tonvoid the superadded — 
ouremonial, 

lt ia not snfficiont to prove a thing to be hea- 
thenish to prove that it is done by heathens.! It 
i neceseary io prove also that it is heatheniah 
In its origin and history, ond that the heather? 
ish intent with which ib is done br heathens — 
lulongs to tho essence of ita use, Hindns are 








accustomed to grub flowers in their hair at inar- “7 


riages, und, the kn dai | being the enly par 
tion of the hair of the head they thir 
flowers are stuck in their k udumis. 7 do not 
consider this practice heathenish either in itself 
or in ita intent. I donot consider it, therefore, 
to be a protice from which Christians should 
think themselves debarred. On the other hand 
Ladmit that it is o heathenish practice to put 
aig in the hair when about to perform | cer- 

tain idolatrous acts of worship, beeanse it Is 


done with o henthenish intent, with the intent 


of doing hononr to an idol, Apart from this 
intent, there is surely nothing heathenish or 
superstitions in wearing flowers in the hair, . 


I'he geint thajority. of the middlo and lower 
‘classes in the Tamil country, including those 


castes to which most of our convorta belong, are 
worshippers of Sivu, and as auch. oworship 


 Biva’s son, Ganeda (the Tamil, Pilleyar), ne well 


a8 or more thun Siva himself. Ono of the cere. 
monies performed in the worship of thin divinity 
consists in the worshipper's laying hold of his 
cara (not Ganeta's, lot his own)—the left ear 
with the right hand, the right oar with the lnft 
hand. Herein we may discern » danger to 
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which the young converts faith is jexposad : and 
- we have now learnt, from the instance of the 
kudumi, how such dangers are to be averted. 
Cut off the convert’s kundumi, and a rarely 
occurring temptation ceases: cut off his ears, and 
one of the most common temptations of his daily 
life is at an end ! 

Iam surprised that the opponents of the 
kudum i have not yet commenced to put down 
the use of the ti li. This is the Hindu sign of 
marriage, answering to the ring of European 
Christendom ; and, on the principle on which the 
opposition to the kudu mi is based, it does not 
appear to me to be consistent with common fair- 
ness to allow the tali to escape, seeing that 


GaneSa or some other idolatrous emblem im- 
‘pressed upon it, and that it is always tied round 
the Hindu bride’s neck with idolatronus cere- 
monies. I have known a clergyman refuse to 
perform a marriage witha tali, and insist upon 
aring being used instead. At first sight this 
would seem to be the right course to take, to 
preserve the principle which is at stake inviolate, 
but a little further consideration will show that 
the scrupulous conscience can find no rest for 
itself even in the ring: for if the ring is more 
Christian than the tali, itis only because its 
use amongst Christians is more ancient. Hvery 
one knows that the ring had a heathen origin, 
and that for this reason it is rejected by the 
Quakers, who for the same reason, in perfect 
consistency with their principles, reject the use 
of our very decidedly heathenish names of the 
days of the week and of the months. 

I do not wish te be understood as defending 
the retention ofthe ku du m i, or advocating its 
use, considered as a question of taste. Regarding 
the kudum i merely as a mode of wearing the 


hair, I do not admire it, and if it were only admit- | 


ted that the question at issue is not a question of 


theology or of Christian morality, but a question | 


for the hair-dresser, I shonld probably turn round 
and argue on the otherside. It would doubtless 
have been admired by our grandfathers, who 
wore a ku du mi themselves, viz. the queue or 
pigtail, which succeeded the wig, and who 
certainly could not lave required native con- 
verts to Christianity to cut off what they them- 


selyes wore. The mode of hair-cutting in | 


_ 


OBSERVATIONS ON THE KUDUMI, 









vogue amongst ns us at present was introduced by 


the French revolutionists, and was regarded 
| with dislike for atime by old-fashioned people 


as a sign of Jacobin tendencies, It outlived 
that suspicion, and came to be universally re- 
garded as a great. improvement upon the pig- 


tail, and still more upon the wig. I am not sure, 


however, that it is destined to resist for ever the 
changes of fashion; and, judging from the low 
negro-like look it gives to the natives who have 
been induced to adopt it, I should fancy that it 
is somehow out of harmony with nature, and 
that a more becoming fashion may yet be dis- 
covered. A native with a good head never 


looks so well, in my judgment, as when he 
amongst heathens it has always the image of | 


shaves his head entirely, after the simply severe 
style of the ancient Greek philosophers, and I 
should suppose that in this warm climate no 
other style can feel so cool and éomfortable. 
On the other hand, I never regard a native with 
more pity, from a dressing-room point of view, 
than when I see him imitating, or rather carica- 
turing, our present English fashion,—letting his 
straight black hair grow to twice the length of 
ours, though innocent of the use of brush and 
comb, and plastering it over with oil till it 
shines in the dark and smells in the sun! I am 
not disposed, however, to dogmatize in matters 
of fashion, knowing that tastes differ. It is a 
matter of indifference to me how people wear 
their hair, provided they take care to keep it 
clean. All l argue for is that it shonld be re- 
garded as a matter of taste, not a matter of reli- 
gion, and that if we dislike the kudumi and 
wish natives to cut it off and to shave their 


heads, we should appeal, not to their consciences, 


but to their wish to improve their looks. 

None of the arguments I haye used in defence 
of the lawfulness of native Christians retaining 
the kudumi, if they like, can fairly be made 
use of in defence of caste... Caste is anti-social 
in its own nature, fvemieutive of its origin and 
history, and is therefore anti-Christian; whereas 
the kudum i, being admitted to be in itself.a 


tuft of hair and no more, if it is not heathenish 


in its origin and history, the assertion that it is 
heathenish is baseless, and the wearing of it is 


no more opposed to Christianity or social duty 


than the wearing of the moustache. 
Courtallwm, Tinneveli, 7th Sept. 1867. 
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iy Lient. F, EB, Peils, of EE, AL 2Gth Regi, 3. i 
und lent tame bry the owner. 


received, eleven pieces were dug up. 
was arivinally twelve inches by nine; bot it hed 


heer Iacdly injured on two sides, Fortunntely 


the ‘missing pieces contained little more than | 


Hie well-known honoritie opithety of the grantor, 
Only in lint & an important word, which lite 
_serlbed the position of the convent of Dodgy 
hae been Inet, 
The lettera of this grant aro emaller than 
thoy of the Sisana of Dhruvasenn I, int large 
thun those in the inscriptions of Dharaseug IT 


nnd the later kings. The form of the lotters | 
fv, hy and of the attached m, which in Dhrovn- 


Hana’ plate iy angular, haa beeame rounded) 
The tailed’ the], in sevatal cases, PRLS OY erand 
nearly envelopes the whole lotter, ‘Btill there it 
a great difference between the charactors of (his 
lass and those belonging to the times of the 
later kings, where the form of the writing 
yeewlly resembles current hand.® 

Imperfect aa thia grantis, it hows nevertholog 
a yrent interest. For, firethy, it fixes approxime 


ately the date of one of the earlier kings of the 


“Valabh! dynasty. Sevonilly, it gives on ime 
portant conirilmtion towards the history of 
Buddhism ti Valabhi, We find that the convent 
fonnded by Dhadda, the sister's dangliter af 


Dhrivacens 1, continned to flooriat and toonjay | 


the protection of the rofors. The montinn of 
the eighteen Buddhist schoolk which were Pes. 
presented in Dodia'y convent is gleo of} inte 
portance, hecanse it confirme «a statement made 
by Hiwen Theang, The Inttor says (Mémeiren, 








# rent ot haw been _ Photographed, anil Cowl will ma) | 


loarned #cvietios interested in Orie ty! 


Be Wanalliol, Der Thala Avena, 


: hern has ninth cto bernent of Tiwen Thay’ Atte 1h), 


sie ish, Sen 3 ate tthe ray com tenet. ne by 
abs rime! by my grant 1 The 
sg a sell of Ue founder is, in, howirer; nok dakar 
ine ue 
* 


A GRANT OF KING GUHASENA OF VALABHI 
BY J. GOBURLER, Pub, 

Tho anbjoined transeripé and translation of 
the wenond half of & Sasana iamed by king: 
Guhasens have beth propane according to # 
copper-plate prevented bythe Kirhhart of Walla, 
i known te hare been cultivated in that nun. 
The plite i eal 
parently forms part of the finds mule during the 
lnat cold weather, wher, according iotafireinsion | 
Ite xine 


statement that this grant was written by Shaw. 


dated Tae, which Profesanr Hhindirker Th 


which T rentl 27758 and that of Dharasena aie 


‘secon sign in the date of our grant is taken — 


the one unknown sign Q/ which oocurs on the 
either, 


| probable that it must be read aa 60, 


Pe 4, Tow] mention 1 


ee 

































TT. 162) thatin the hundred convents aye h ‘ 5 
tt Hinnyinn waa chiefly xindiad.. Naat f ie bg 
tightoen schools of our igrant can only refer to a 
the: Hinaydna, hocanse this division of Buddhism 





ber of Nikdyas.t 
A third point which deserves attention is an 


dothatc, tho minister of peace and war. This same 
person executed also the grants of Gulasena’s 

son Dhara Ef, and of his fourth descendant : 
horace IV. ‘The prants of Dhara Taro: 


rightly interpreted to mean 272+ and TI® 


ZG GF; read by Profisacor Bhindirkar ws LL 
Now this gives Shandabheta tenure of of ce _ 

lasting fifty-four yewrs, Our new grant ehows 

that he held office nnder Guhavens also. Ifthe 
with Professor Bhigdirkar for fi),) the * grumt i in 
dated in 246: consequently Skandatjhafa must 
have been at least seventy years in. office, It 
seems very improbable thata man should Inst . 
60 long; 1 prefer, therefore, to take tho O/ for 
GO. The fact is that wa know nothing for 
certain regenling the signs for 60 and 60, ond ; 


Valabhi plates may stand, for all we ‘kuow, for 7 


The above-mentioned theta regardi 
Skundabhata appear, howover, to make it x 


Trenseript. 





elome!| eat the du ary pinto roe she 
Rodrdiiian, 7 Br 
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(aa )eTaaa cam TAT 
frareazar [frat] 3 
aMTITa: TCT BRATS: 
eae ssilere 

aft [wet] craqze: Fart STUTE SSO IS SEL 
(SHAAN TM ACTH aIS —E 
dis] AeA HATA F- 
WATS TATA TANITA TEES cues 


— Aeamagg naa CATE aT TANT 
WSS STH ANaeaC aN Fa, hae 
4a aes, rarqar = 
sjehufleareea aera ee 
TH SHS SEAT ache Fett) aT Ae 
Ut | Caqa TM TTeA Ag AIGTat BAMA—to— 
Tepes ewaaseh ATTN AT- 
OF YASsrMsy AAT Aa arcraparas [ fe] -22 
aa RTA TAHT SeReHi Mage wat 
eae wieaeayeaeaa Us: AT: | A 
(7A 
TT a Fanaa at TATE TT AeA 
TATA aeaeye at east F yfaar- 
7 /—t2 
hls TET TAT: queasy 7az- 
WM msiasaaM aqaed a dar [T]—.e— 
aaieeieeary aaah aaa: Taha ea- 
THAR THETA || Ae arta AAI] 
tent salaigaht | fraierieaaite 
TT RTT ay: Gaeta |) FEET 
(craft: ]—24— 
STC: | TTT AT YET: TRF aT HATAF |] 
BIaM || ARH WA TENTH [Feaq]—Lo . 
a fetad atmeacntarecated |) F 
2 TNE aa atl Ap 








1. About fifteen letters have been lost in the baa. 
ning, and nine or ten attheend. They have been supplied 
from Prof. Bhindirkar’s plate, Jour. B. Br. R. As. Soc. X. 
77. The restoration of the following lines is made from 
the same source. 

4. Read 779° instoad of Py7z °. 

6. The sign used in the original before Hye is the 
Jihvimiliya. 

7. Ono side of the horizontal stroke of a jn WTR is 
visible. The word ocours also in the Broach plates of the 
Gurjara kings. Akshara 32 is half obliterated. 

8. The first three letters may have been Tey. An 
+ is still visible, and below it a letter bearing some resem- 
blance to a %) as well as a fragment of a % or J before it. 

10. THA ° ina lapsus styti: Read Tad. 

12. [€4aT a lapsus styli for FRqrar- om 

16. The sign need in GTY: is the Upidhmantya. 





Translation. 
(His son is) the devotee of Mahesvara, the 


illustrious Maharaja Guhasena, who proved his 


courage by splitting the temples of the rutting 


elephants of his enemies, the rays of whose 
footnails mingle with the glitter of the crest- 
jewels of his enemies who are prostrate before 


him in consequence of his power, who gives its 


| proper significance to his title rija (winner of 


hearts), since he won the hearts of his subjects 
by carefully keeping to the path prescribed in 
all the Smritis, who in beauty surpasses Cupid, 

in splendour the moon, in firmness the Lord of 
mountains, in depth the ocean, in wisdom the 
preceptor of the gods, in riches the Lord of 
wealth,—who, intent on affording safety to 
those seeking refuge with him, cares not a straw 
for his own interest,—who rejoices the hearts 
of the learned and of his affectionate friends by 
granting them more wealth than their prayers 
demand—who is as it were the incarnate delight 
ofthe whole world. (He,) being in good health, 

addresses these commands tail hinsertante mad 
officials, heads oftowns, heads of villages, fortune- 


| tellers, soldiers, his faithful judges,* police 


officers, receivers of reyenne, thief-catchers, 
princesand ministers representing royalty and so 


forth, as well as to (all) others whatever their 


connexion (with the government) may be : 

Be it known unto you, that in order to obtain 
for my parents and for myself benefits in this 
life and the next according to my desires, I have 


| granted, (confirming my gift,) by pouring out 


water, to the community of the reverend Sikya 
monks, belonging to the eighteen schools (of the 
Hinayfina) who have come from yarions diree- 

* Tam donbtful about the correctness of my renderings 
of SAAR and HPT: Though QF means ‘firm, 
‘faithful,’ and Bi[faHeTA ‘a judge,’ it is nevertheless 
not improbable that the compound has @ technical mean- 
ing. 4 occurs in Prof. Dowson’s and my Gurjara 





"| plates, connected with rijasimanta on the one side, and 
vishayapat: on the other side. In those documesite it 


may bear the sense of ‘governor of a provinces,’ as Prof. 
Dowson translates it. At all events it seems to denote 
a person of high rank. In this plate, where it is con- 


| nected with the police officers and thief-catchers, the 


latter being probably our Puggees (Pagis), it must refer to. 


an official of low rank. As 47 meana also ‘revenue,’ I 


conjecture that 4[]7h denotes the village-accountants and 
receivers of revenue, called now Talitis or Kulkurnis, The 


| Pet. Dict. gives for WIth only the meaning ‘groom,’ but 
| for HIT ‘governor of a province’ and ‘head of a village.” 
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tions to the great convent of Duddai built by 
the venerable Dudda and situated. ... in 
order to procure food, clothing, seats, remedies 
and medicines* for the sick, and so forth, the 
following four villages :— 

Samipattavataka, situated between Anumanji 


and Pippalarunkhari, and Sangamdnaka in the 
township of Mandali, as well as Naddiya, and 


Ohossart in Detakahdra,+ with... .. . , with 


. with the revenue in dry and green 
(produce), corn and gold, and with the right to. 


foreed labour arising (therefrom), according to. 


the analogy of the familiar instance of the — 


ground and the cleft. 

Wherefore no obstruction should. be made to 
him who, by virtue of his belonging to the 
community of the reverend Sikya monks, enjoys 
(these villages), tills (the land) or causes it to be 
tilled. And the future worthy kings of our 


the frailty of humanity, and the benefits derived 





from gifts of land which are common (to all 


protecting them), should consent to and protect 
this our grant; and he who takes it, or allows 
it to be taken away shall obtain the punishments 


| of the five (kinds of) evil acts, and, living in 


the three (kinds of ) existences, shall be guilty 
of the five mortal sins as well as of the minor 
sins. 

(It has) also (been declared :) What good 
man would resume property which out of fear 
of poverty kings have given for pious purposes, 
and which resembles leayings and yomited 
(food) ? 

Many kings as Sagara and others have 
enjoyed the earta. To him who possesses the 
earth belongs the fruit thereof. 

My own verbal order. My own sign-mannual, 
(that) of the illustrious Mahirija Guhasena. 


| Written by Skandabhata, charged with the min- 
race, understanding the instability of power, | 


istry of war and peace, in the dark half of 


“Migha 266. 





SANSKRIT AND OLD CANARESE INSCRIPTIONS. 
BY J. F. FLEET, Esq., Bo.C.S. 


In the Sanskrit and Old Canarese inscrip- 
tions, on walls and pillars of temples, on de- 
tached stone-tablets and monumental stones, 
and on copper-plates, of the Canarese Districts 
of the Bombay Presidency and the neighbour. 


ing territories of Madras, Maisir, and HaidarA- 


bid, there exist abundant materials for com- 
piling a tolerably detailed and connected his- 
torical account of that part of the country for a 
period of seven or eight centuries from about the 
middle of the fifth century a. b., and at the 
same time for illustrating the gradual develop- 





* For the translation of the word 74] compare the 
Petersburg Dict. s. v. Tey 8. 


{ The translation of priverya requires justification. Inthe 
Broach platesthe phrase achitabhata pri-vegya orchitabheta | 


pravetya occurs, and the word means ‘to be entered,’ being 
the fut. passive part. of vid with pra+4. Here it seems to have 
the same meaning. Itis clear from the statements about the 
other three villages that the compound Anumanjipriveéya- 
pippalaronkhariprivesya contains something about the 
situation of Samipattavitaka. Itake therefore, Anumanji 
and Pippalarunkhari to stand'in the ablative case. Pippa- 
larankhart was assigned to the convent of Duddé by 
Dhruvasena I: Ind. Ant. TV. p. 106. 

Tt From some correspondence on the subject that I have 
perused, it appears that the Elliot Collection comprised 
altogether 1,639 stone and copper-plate inscriptions: 9 
large number of these, however, were in the Telugu lan- 

and characters. The series presented to the three 
Societies appears to have included all the Sanskrit and Old 
Canarese inscriptions, and a few in the Telugu language, 
It appears also that Sir W. Milioct’s translations were made 
by bari Jagannadhan Gurn’ and ‘ Vavilala Sub- 


ment of the modern forms of its yernacular 
language. 

But little, however, has as yet been done 
towards bringing these materials within the 
reach of those who can utilize them. 

Some forty years ago a collection of manu- 
script copies of five hundred and ninety-five of 
these inscriptions was presented in triplicate 
by Mr. (now Sir Walter) Elliot, of the Madras 
Civil Service, to the Royal Asiatic Society of 
London and the Branch Societies of Bombay 
and Madras.t- These copies were made by 





baravu', who in 1871 held respectively the posts of Trea- 
sury Deputy-Collector in the Gédfivart Tistrict and Sub- 
Magistrate of ‘Polavaram.’ One of the men employed by 
Sir W. Elliot to decipher and ¢ the inscriptions was 

Chipuri Jeyaramadu,’ who, in isfi, was a Cattle-y 
Gumésta on Rs. 10 per mensem at the ‘ Bapatla’ TAlukA 
Kachiri. This man had kept private copies of 878 Teluga 
inscriptions out of the whole collection, and measures were 
taken 4 the Government of Madras to secure these copies; 
but with what ultimate result I have not been able to as. 
certain. Another man thus employed was Nagappa Sietri, 
now deceased, of Rén in the Dharwid aie a few 
duplicates of the copies made, by him for Bir W. Elliot 
were shown to me by his son Siddhappa ; they were very 
inaccurate and incomplete, and seemed to be anything 
but trustworthy. The same correspondence states that the 
Elliot Collection was “ completely destroyed by salt water 
on the voyage to England ina veasel laden with sugar ;”" 
this denotes probably Sir W. Ellict’s own copies of the 
veldga snseriptions, and perhaps the of the Sanskri 
and Old Canarese inscriptions intended f lor 
Society. Some of tiie ote abald cope 

ence in 


to be still in existen Poctann mes weed appene 
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native hands, and were in many cases of doubt-— 
ful accuracy, but the collection would have | 


been a most useful guide in prosecuting further 


researches of this kind. Recent inquiries, how- 


ever, after this collection have resulted in the 
discovery that the copies presented to the 
Branch Societies have been entirely lost sight 
of and cannot now be traced; and the copy 
presented to the Londen Society is virtually 


inaccessible in this country. All that now | 


remains to the public of Sir W. Elliot’s labours 
consists of his old Canarese Alphabet* and the 
Paper on Hindu Inscriptions ¢ in which he 
summarizes the historical results of his re- 
searches; and these even are now out of print 
and yery hard to be procured. 

Another very extensive MS. collection, com- 
prising much information of a similar kind, 


was made in Southern India by the late Colonel | 


Mackenzie, and is still in: existence at Madras. 
This collection, again, has never yet been made 
accessible to the public; but there are hopes 
that before very long a general summary of its 
contents, and selected portions of it in detail, 


will be published by the gentleman { in whose > 
| ment M.N.L, for the Government of Maisiir and 


charge it now is on behalf of Government. 
These are, I believe, the only large collections 
that have ever been made. Researches by other 


inquirers have been made public, but they are | 


mostly of a detached kind, and, together with 
the reports on the contents of the Mackenzie 


Collection that have been issued, are scattered | 


over the pages of the journals of literary 
societies in such a way as to be accessible, and 
frequently to be known, only to those who haye 
the fortune to live in the neighbourhood of large 
libraries. » 

In other parts of the empire activity is being 
displayed by Government in respect of the 
preservation and publication of ancient remains 
and records. In the north of India there is an 
Archwological Department which publishes, at 
the same time with the other results of its in- 
quiries, all inscriptions that are met with. In 
Ceylon an Oriental scholar has recently been 
deputed by the Government. to examine, copy, 


and publish the rock inscriptions. As indicated | 
| of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic, 


above, another Oriental scholar is now at work 


* Published at Bombay in 1835- 
+ Published originally in No. VII. of the Journal of the 
‘oval Asiatic Society, and reprinted, with the corrections 
and emendations of the author, in vol. VIL. of the Ma- 
dras Journal of Literature and Science. 


in Madras in connexion with the Mackenzie _ 
Collection, And in this Presidency Mr. Burgess 
has latterly been employed on the duty of in- 


_ vestigating and reporting on the Archmological 


Remains. 

The Canarese Country, however,—the richest 
of all in inseriptions,—is still left to remain 
the field of casual and intermittent private re- 
search of necessarily a yery imperfect kind. 
During a short tour through part of the Cana- 
rese Country in the early part of last year, 
Mr. Burgess took advantage of the opportunity 
thus afforded him, and prepared and has pub- 
lished § excellent facsimiles of over thirty of its 
inscriptions. But his duties have now taken 
him to another part of the Presidency, and a 
long time must probably elapse before he will 
visit the Canarese Country again. 

The only record of any Government action 


| in respect of the inscriptions of the Canarese 


Country is to be found ina photographie col- 
fection of about ninety inscriptions, on stone- 
tablets and copper-plates, at Chitrakaldurga, 
Balagaimve, Harihar, and other places to the 
south, made by Major Dixon, H. M.'s 22nd Regi- 


published by that Government in 1865.|| Not 


long ago, it is trne, it was in contemplation by 


the Bombay Government to employ an officer 
on the special duty of preparing for publication 
a reliable collection of Canarese inscriptions ; 
bition the ground that, as the basis of the work 
was to have been the Elliot Collection, the dis- 
appearance of that collection renders it impossi- 


ble for anything further to be done,—the project 


seems to have been abandoned, for the present 
at all events. | 

To Major Dixon's collection mentioned above 
we have to add a series of abont sixty photo- 
graphic copies of inscriptions, from negatives - 
taken by the late Dr. Pigou, Bo.M.S., and Col. 
Biggs, R.A., and edited in 1866 by Mr. Hope, 
Bo.C.S., for and at the cost of the Committee 
of Architectural Antiquities of Western India, 
A synopsis of the contents of this work, by 
the late Dr, Bhin Daji, is to be found at pp. 
314—335 of No. xxvii. vol. IX. of the Journal 


T Dr. Oppert. : 

§ Report of the First Season's Operations of the Ar- 
chinologiecal Survey of W. India, va the Belgaum and 
Kaladgi Distriets (India Office, 1874). 

|| Conf. Ind. Ant., vol. I. p. 184, 





a 





Society ; many of the notices, however, are very 
imperfect, and some are full of inaccuracies that 
may mislead. 

These two works contain all that is as yet 


generally available towards a history of the | 


Canarese Country and its language. And, as, 
in addition to many of the inscriptions thus 
published being altogether insignificant, and in 
addition to some in one of the two books being 
only different copies by another hand of those 
in the other, the photographs are on a very 
small scale,* and frequently are so indistinct 
in details as to be practically illegible, the field 
thus offered for investigation becomes of a very 
limited extent. 

Official duties leave but little leisure for pri- 
vate study; but, as a commencement towards 
placing on record for general reference a series of 
Old Canarese inscriptions in a connected form, 


I propose publishing from time to time in the | 


pages of this journal such of the contents of these 
books asI have leisure to look into. Occasionally 
Imay add inscriptions copied from the originals 
hy myself or under my direct superintendence. 


And, whenever I am able, I shall give such | 


notes of my own on the subject of inscriptions 
at other places as may tend to elucidate the 
subject-matter of the text, or to indicate where 
further information bearing on it may be found. 
If others, to whom other copies of these two 
collections may be. available, will cooperate, 
such of the inscriptions as can be satisfactoril y 
edited from the photographs may soon be dis- 
posed of, and a great deal of useful information 
he placed on record. 

According to the language used, the inscrip- 
tions of the Canarese Country may be distri- 
buted over three periods. In the older inserip- 
tions the language is as a rule entirely Sanskrit; 
occasionally Old Canarese words are introduced, 
but they are not of frequent occurrence, and 
from their isolation it is often difficult to deter- 
mine their meanings. In the next stage, both 
the Sanskrit and the Old Canarese languages 
are used conjointly, the latter usually predomin- 
ating; frequently the transition from the Sans- 

* For instance,—Plate No. 20 of Major Dixon's work 
contams & nial ae high by 4)” wide of an inserip- 
tion of ninety-four lines averaging about fifty letters each 
on a stone-tablet 11°2° high by 3'64* broad. The original 
is in the most excellent order, and must be legible from 


beginning to end with ease and certainty ; but, all 
are the letters in the photograph, that it ig a very. dimen 


matter to decipher and edit the contents, Tp photograph 
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| Of plates, the lowest two or threo 





- [Jusz, 1875.. 








_ krit to the Canarese language and idiom, and 


vice versd, is very abrupt. Lastly, the more 
modern inscriptions are entirely in the Old 
Canarese language and idiom, with of course 
& copious intermixture of pure as well as cor- 
rupted Sanskrit words; the opening invocations 
and the closing benedictive and imprecatory 


| verses are sometimes pure Sanskrit and some- 


times Canarese. Speaking generally, the pure 
Sanskrit period lasts up to about the middle 
of the ninth century a.p., the mixed Sanskrit 
and Old Canarese period lasts from then up to 
about the middle of the eleventh century, and 


the pure Old Canarese period then commences ; 


_ the limits of these periods may be more defi- 


nitely fixed when a greater number of the 
inscriptions have been examined in detail. 
Pure Sanskrit inscriptions are of course to be 
met with down to the last, but, after the first 
period specified above, they are the exception 
and not the rule; it should be remarked, how- 
ever, that copper-plate inseriptions are almost 
always Sanskrit, whatever their age may be. 
The inscriptions of the earliest period are not 
very numerous; by far the majority belong to 
the second and third periods. 

As regards the characters used, the earlier 
inscriptions of the pure Sanskrit period are in 
the old Cave-alphabet, the source of both the 
modern square Dévanigari characters and the 
round Canarese characters. The Old Canarese 
alphabet began to be elaborated, by rounding 
off the angular points of the characters of the 
Cave-alphabet, towards the end of the pure 


| Sanskrit period, By about the middle of the 


tenth century it assumed a defined and settled 
character. About the commencement of the 
thirteenth century the characters began to de- 
teriorate and to pass into the modern forms ; 
in some respects the modern Telugu alphabet 


_ Fepresents, more closely than the Modern Cana- 


rese alphabet does, the Old Canarese alphabet 
of the third period specified: above. Pure 
Sanskrit inscriptions of the latter part of the 
first period and of the second and third periods 
are frequently engrayed in the Old Canarese 





Inscriptions 


successfully, the extreme length of the 
plate must be applied to the bread d not “heig 

of the original, which must then ‘eyes! Papen es 
, | es of the highest 
plate being repeated ag the highest lines of the next 
plate, and so on, to Prevent confusion and the possible 
omission of any part of the Original. 





“Se, oe 


4 | i f 


_ ie 
June, 1875.) 


characters} but the reverse of His t6)08 cate 
ecourtence, ‘The lutep Sanskrit insuriptions are 
eaually in the choracters which T know by the 
name of the ‘Kiyastha’ or ‘ Grantha’ alphabet, 
and it ia to be noHeed that in the case of in- 
scriptions on stone-tablets these charactors aro 
usually both of a better type and more carefully 
cut than in the caxe of copper-plate inseriptions ; 
this alphabet is much the samo as that mot with 
in Sanskrit MSS, in this part of the coumtry. 
Noa. 

The inscription submitted herewith ia from 
Plate No. 54 of Major Dixon's work. The 
original, ta tho Old Cansrese language and 
in somewhat Targe and slanting Old Canarnso 
characters, is ona stono tablet 4’ 2" high by 
29)" booad at Balog i thy ¢,—the Balligive of 





the inscription, or Balligrime (Major Dixon's 


No, 39), or Balipura (til, No. 72),—in Mlaistir, 
about twuuty miles tothe &.E. of B Ana wa Ai, 
The emblems at the top of the stone are:— 
In the contre, a seated figure of Jindndras on 


it right, a priest or worshipper, and above him 


the sun; aud an its left, a cow and calf, above 
which the portion of the stone bearing.a repre- 
wontation of the moon has been broken awny, 








macription meena eee ORDO in “ay 
Peis 970 (ap. 1049-9), being the Sarva- 
dhiri amivatenra, by a private person to a Jain 
temple, whils tho Great Chieftain Chive : " 
was wovernuing at his capital of Balligive, 





6a the subordinate of the Chilukya king S dmés 


svaradéva J, the district) known ax the 
Banavisi 'T'welve-thousnnd. 

Dalligave would appear to have beets the 
chief town of the circle of villages known ax 
the Jidduliga Seventy, which probably conati- 
tuted a minor division of the Banayisi Twalyv- 
thousand. I have not suceeedod in traging 

Jiddntige on the map. 

Tho two-folil invoculion,—one Jain. andl ig 


Vaishysva,—at the beginning of the inse ‘i 
—and the statument ab the end that iho Sort 


Nigavarm’*, whoover je my be, buill 
temples of Jina, Vishna and Siva, are worthy of 








note os indicating the religions toleration that 


existed at that time. 

Chavuyduriya is one of the later KA- 
dambas of Banavasi; he is montioned by Sir WwW. 
Ellint + ae ‘esta tit Saka 960 the bead of the 
family, bat his exact place in the genealogy 


cannot yet be determined. 


Transeription,t 
[1] Seseeycesncwrcatanmecasaeyeromi 50) ‘ab 
[2] Seong) {( $f) Par paryrs Berea Bango I 
[a] Ag aR een Aexgneigs 6 sbemeeere ti 
[4] RY nog he, Veo Reyer Sede Belch yaa tec 


[5] oSagerergee sess Duarzecico 


ReigKA sodas a ance, eacda 


eRe, 5% ae i 


[a] xe 
[7] vedeneve 


EE, 


aeS FA gandze: Wartattiged anc 
samt. 
BpADSartia sodas : 





[8] TRAE Dat ioFo Roos ree Are 9 Bi ate ta}Fe. o shiasasrtcne 30 ves sist 


[8] 7H, Cerctco goxy 
[10] *Sevoed 


[11] #9 SroatS 





tuier m Sar W. 


. * The name of Nigerarca’ a 
of Bannvial anterior 


Elliot's genealogy of the Kidamt 
to Bake 10%, 


+ Whee reading of hintamtisChimaodaréys. The | 
werond lottier of the name has Hew ellison! 1 ie) the prevent 
Unbieetpobiery To havre sopplied it aq Sem" aeel: mot ' iow," 
bestia ' Chi wotele” Ga tthe. Sinda a. girs he west 
ode pabia ee Joe BH fi Aa Seca, wok a te 


lig! abbeovlabed form 'C 


wuahrak aA Rees 
Rr SmOh eh ey, Rina eE, ag 


| doublet atbernatt 





Sancigosnttstiaatgys £539, Dybond.o oe 


om h]- 


ue yan 


Senha, masta, Senda 
cues) 





: Lattere supmlied, when offaced or itteyilite m the on 
pinnae hp keene or ea other matin, tei, Son ets 
ite 
duubttel pe ma ard rm mot of im - 
terrosation loaf a lattes te onlinary {es ilenotes 
alteraative riinting, and a nels of iberropabion 
pra a luttae Aatiokin dusk ies tu the propriety 
scommction or etmendation, My standards of arthograp 
are, for Sauskrit words Prof. Mimitr Williams’ Stwelit- 
Eeoglish Tvetionaey, wil for Carre the Ker. D.- 
lereon's enlarond edits of the Her. W. Krewe’ s 


. 





; Dictionary. 


Tea 





“wi 
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[is] [3 ]enndaF Wide moda RaroetReceeS 5 oot eg, 


[1a] [6] SOE OITA, BRANDES eee UNA oe) oe 
[uJ ec 6 Seg ebeved | bps) Seed, exka,ceaek geod 
Fig] BNDA 8 6<awe_ Ho Ferrari F He ary eA Eto ech ete 
[16] A Myris «= di cheteGf = ete eolef 0 ey, HY 
[17] Savor tie Ah Gamera Red Teo 8 Red 
[18] soxderes foe elgecortaw, xd Su, te © FaLere Fe. 
[19] oir Rag tes Bree ao pikwlds 6799 ietars AO Uae e sep dar] 


fo] 3 sts 9B 


a nulatase oe gab Fx ess, ; FRIES ergo wete Deol Ael- 


[a] Seq ght Kaira hes Brorsecs jG Padey Hace: weds 


[2] canadoD)s Li , 


Beepsigr aos 


[ea] os? shes Bro BR aoe ~yo 6 Rise ova Fimanieg Tes Tie 

[24] DR, Sivas (‘mas sa tivae ded aa A Load “iiwsh  @ 

[25] memero 86 eo ag ES Re owe Cb en Foran 

[ae] Fas ys Rees Be 6 etgeddwdegrm —s- 

[a7] Pavaks AG. AcasdaIgM dea SOK ee Hele )eeto~ 

[ga] Succ crags HAD mAs Foy ARoATA a 
Translation. acorned (when he bowed himself in the act of 


May the soripture of the lord of the three 
worlds,—the seriptore of Jina, which has for 
ite eficacious characteristic the pleasing and 
moat profound science of the assertion of possi- 
hilities* —be vietorions! Victorions is the bone 
like form of Vishout which became manifest, 
troubling the ocean and having the earth resting 
upon the tip ofits oplifted malt tusk | 

Hail! While the victoriama reign of the 


prosperous Troilékyomalladéya, t—the | 


asylum of the universe, the favourite of the world, 

the supreme Eing of gront kings, the supreme 
lord, the most venerable, the glory of the family of 
SatyAserayo§, the ornament of the Chi- 
fukyusd,— was CORR AEIRE: le, whose bead wna 


Po! Sedlele, mp’ af ptaililiies, 4 at hare mpplipe 
ho Un Danas ame HF, Witon, Feeuya om the Religion 
of the Hindus, vol. T.p. Th 

+ The allusion de to the inemation of Viehoo oa uo boar 
Lo rescue the varth, which had hen earned tite the deplhe 
tf thi cera ly thee Lieto Tl ray fkeahui. 

I The Chilukys ting HOmétveradéva 1—Saia 
102? to 901 F—Sir W. Eliut. 

&' nates a’, a Chines og nd ped Wha 
emo mein the tkye king Tobkial TD, or Polka 
d, and the Chiles Fmusily ta haeveist allel the “Se tyhi- 
raoyakola: 

Matiitnandaltivorn,—Ib, fonl fa large preopiuce, 





| performing obvisunce) with thefresh blossoms 


that were his foot (as af with a garland), was:— 

Hail !:—thefortanate Mahimandaltévara king 
Chavundariyno, who wns posseaged of all 
the glory of the names commencing with “The 
Great: Chieftain || who han attained. the five 
Muhdétatdas*; the oxecllont lond of the city 
of Hanivasipura; be who hos acquired the 
choice favour of the gotiless Mahilakshml; he 
who delizhta in liberality; he who ix the preceptor 
of those that betake themselves to him +(F); he 
whois conmgoons, even when he has no one to 
assist him; hy whois the bravest of brave men; 
he who is » very Gandahhéran dal; 
he whe has three royal halls of andience§ (#)s 


* Probably fre mich titles Mahi Mahdman- 
daddfeerca dex, Conf. Fel. uh va, I, ee 


te Aymldch dey » tothe semen im heise TF him. A raye 
* dyad,” oe, * dyad,’ tanl be ihe Tar bu | oaks 
the Sanairit root i,” ser, wiih lee pre ric 
whet hor rig a mech partwiple in ‘a need in ah 
corporal Tf thie unin lysis te  dyadantebry, * digimon" 
le Hie Cunarns genittyes of * dlp hg revenue, profit, 
it eatabliah eal ee Opal omm en py A Tat in this cea? no eit 
abla umaitiog seca to be che : 
Dynes Litrd with bere bade while gery com the fealty 
. 


B Méeyrdgdithtan," 











which ana the Bava chieftains: peo with 
badges of honour: he who is the best of heroes 
who wear badges of honour on their fees tend 
hands; he who is a very Vikramaditya ; ho who 
is the elephant*® of Jagadékamalla,”* 

While he was governing the Bathova aei 


Twelve-thonsand,—on Sunday, the thirteenth 


loner doy of the bright fortnight of the month 
Jyéshtha of the Sarvadhiri snkeatsera which 
was the year of the Sakn 970, at the capital of 
Balligive, Kétavanandii—who fasted for 
cight days at o time, and who was the disciple 
of Mishanandibhajfimka of the sect of the 
Ralagiragana which belonged to the god Jaji- 
huti.Sri-Santinithat, being actuated by venera- 
tion, gave to the Dasadi fof the Bhalarar, with 
oblutions of water, five matlary§ of rice-land by 
the (measure of the) staff called Bhirnydagale|} 
inthe rice-land called Folleyn-bayal § of tho 


capital of Bujjigave which is near to® the | 


Jiddulige Seventy. The boundaries of it are :— 
To the north the rivulet of tha lands of the 
village of Tinagundir; to the east a large and 


flat detachod rock; to the south the enclosure | 


CORRESPONDENCE 


The Editor of the Indian Antiquary. 
Sct.—In your Inst number (for May) the Rev, 
I. Collins has printed somo deaultory. remarka— 
* Manichwans om the Malabar Consst"~im which he 
disputes certain powtions advanced by ma in a 
monograph on the Pillovi insoriptions of South 
lndia. In the course of his remarks Mr. Collins 
revives some notions respecting the so-called 
Syrians of Malabar which I had imagined to be 


olaolete in consequenoe of It being well nscertained — 


that, bewiden being incredible in themselves, these 


thoorins hint Nh! watt evidence to support thor. 








7 Conf. 'Sinanssyga,” the Mow Fay and * 


' the & Happ titles of he 
Hv iain "it a a =i tof No VIL 
Tie Lite G7 of Aa, part Lateer a, 
of preg rh Sten tots as ty mai ol. X. No. 
raiss of the Jair, 
+ The sixteenth of ie ean Scaaieny. ae 
Facwld,” o Jain lem the word i = vt 
oitretion ° ‘ Senalgit * pasate mbode, elutelling, @ 
Join monaitery ; the nustern firm ia" Dtaati," 
§* Muttor,—an ancient laml.niascre the valoe of which 
la wot tape keverwal. | : 
FAP rene! " the of ie) oF the The a. 
lec wrap apna AY cel i 
{ * Royatu,’ | be nu,’ or * badlu,” is the fleet of ne 
hints ala Pigs in Buoth Canara described by Tr. 
Bechara in ie Jowrsey throu 
Malghar, and je defined ae “that in 





Guaeecene salar 
be on ‘the earth any one equal to the Gandabhé- 


randa j in respect of religion and cour pe e and 
truthfulness and liberality. 
ati peat age oat dae ae 


aver be preserved by you;""—thas docs Mtima- 
chandra make his: carnest request to all future 
princes, Tho earth haa been enjoyed by many 
kings, commencing with Sagara; he, 
the: time being possesses it, enjoys the henetit 
of it. To give in one’s own person is a very 
easy matter, but tho preservation of (the 
religinus grant of) auother is troublesume ; if 
ont would discriminate Letween granting and 
prea yink rely preserving ia better than 
He w 


teen given, whether by himself or by another, 
is born for sixty thousand years a4 a worm in 
ondure. 

vaorims caused to be built a templo of Jina, a 


temple of Vishyu, « temple of | un 
plo of the saints, in the country of Banavase. 


AND MISCELLANEA. 


duced wow facts, and hia wrgament is diafignred by 


and the beencond r ing 


i Maisie, Canars, aad 












There has not been and there never shall 


























he, who fir 























ho conflacates land that has 














At the desire of the king, the lord Naga- 








a, anda tem 

















) : 


T ehall now show that Mfr. Collins haa not made 
the ease any better than it was, He has not ad- 





several misunderstandings of the books he quotes. 
The attribution of the origin of South Tudian 
Christianity to the Apostle Thomas seems vory 
attractive to those who hold certain thee L 
cpinions, but the real question is, On what ori- 
dence docs it rest? Without real and sufficient 
evidence, so improbable a cireumstance isto be 
at once rejected, Pious fictions have no value i m™ 
historical research. Mr. Collins refers to Abdins 








which are watered by hy eroall stresma, from 
rap baen ie thy water to the nee ic 


thas inn are able erope:” set ligs B 
Pa 


ve annually two 
aadenen bg 1 See evel TL. 095 and 60. 
: iat ronan pla, 0 
each Oe known as the hue 
ie eat kde oe Mall 
alavadn. thas hilly esd wedded evuntry 






» Weatera Ghite ia 





‘babe aed hire de af the siina purport ast : 

‘mandhyawerttn'. bak * bold begat fo. in the wictnity 

pelbrger dehy she « ; ard cas be ratinfactorily con 

ceertat| Hiner, Biers, derivatives, 

nvte BT tis the Norse ¥ ee ier Rat Tnenip: 

bine riferrel tir bic. ret , y Ais 
"A ‘tha enctosure (* katte m 

who fasted ed aoe a Mf days al a fiend. 
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and Pantenus. Thanks to Dr. Wright, we now 
possess the Acts of Judas Thomasin an old Syriac 
text which cannot be very far from the original 
form ofthemyth. Dr. Wright (vol.i. p. xiv.) attri- 
butes this text to some time not later than the 
4th century, and Dr. Haug connects the original 
text of this palpably Gnostic book with Bardesanes, 
who lived about the end of the second century. 
But this historically worthless composition (for it 
was written more than a hundred years after the 
events 1t relates), and which is the production of 
some ignorant and credulous man, even if it could 
be received as evidence, would only connect St. 
Thomas with the extreme north-west of India. Prof. 
Whitney and Dr. Haug,* with many others, look 
upon the pretended apostolic labours of St. Thomast 
in India or China asa pious fiction, and, as there 
is no better evidence than what I have mentioned 
above, it is impossible to do otherwise than assent 
to the conclusion at which they have arrived. 
Nobody nowadays believes inthe visit of Brutus 
to Britain, yet it rests on as good evidence as the 
mission of St. Thomas to Sonth India, or even to 
India at all. Mr, Collins also refers to the story of 
Pantznus in support of his “ strong impression” 
that St. Thomas was “ the apostle both of Edessa 
and Malabar.” . He says: “ Pantzenus speaks in 
the second century of a gospel of St. Matthew 
being in India, and of the visit of an apostle.” - Tt 
would be difficult to misrepresent more completely 
the story of Pantenus, which we know only by the 
late hearsay recorded by Eusebius and St. J erome, 
and not directly. Both expressly give the story 
as hearsay: “It is said” that Pantamnus reached 


India, and found there a Gospel of St. Matthew 


(written in Hebrew characters) with some people 
‘to whom the apostle Bartholemew had preached.” 
Mr. Collins makes ont that we have the words of 
Pantenus, and that “ an apostle” (the italics are his 
own!) had preached in India,—thus leaving the 
reader to infer that it might have been St. Thomas, 


as no particular person is mentioned. The story | 


is late hearsay, and therefore valueless for proof. 
But even if this could be got over, it says nothing 
about St. Thomas, and, as I have already men- 
tioned (in my paper), India was in the early 
centuries A. D. the name of nearly the whole East, 
including China, and thus the mention of India 
proves nothing. Probably Southern Arabia was 
intended.[ It is not till after several centuries 
more had passed that we again come to legends 
which connect St. Thomas with South India, and 
it is nbyiously useless to refer to these. Mr. Colling 





* In his review of my monograph (as. original] . 
inthe Augsburg Gazette. : y Printed) 
+ Whitney, Oriental and Linguistic Studies, vol, IT. 
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to few books, so I take his extracts from 





(Jung, 1875. 








mentions Syriac documents; it is to be regretted 
that he did not quote them with precision, and 
say by whom they were written and whence they 
come. When he does soit will be time enough 
to consider their value. 

As I have said, Mr. Collins has a strong im- 
pression that St. Thomas was the apostle both of 
Edessaand Malabar. He grounds this, apparently, 
on a notion that the “ Pahlavi language. according 
to Max Miiller, originated in an Aramean dialect 
of Assyria.” I was much astonished at this, for I 
felt sure that that illustrious philologist could not 
have said anything of the kind. What he does say 
(Science of Language, 1st Series, 5th ed. p. 285) 
is as follows :—“ We trace the subsequent history 


| of the Persian language from Zend to the inscrip- 


tions of the Achwmenian dynasty; from thence 
to what is called Pehlevi or Huzvaresh (better Hu- 
zQresh), the language of the Sassanian dynasty 
(226-651)... . this is considerably mixed with 
Semitic elements, probably imported from Syria.” 
I might refer to the researches of Dr. Haug and 
others, and the views of the Parsi scholars, head- 
ed by their very learned Dastur Peshutun Beh- 
ramji Sanjana, as regards the nature of this 
Semitic element (which was written but not 
spoken), but Prof. Max Miiller’s actual words 
show how utterly wrong Mr. Collins is. Even if 
he were right, what he assumes (as above) would 
not support his “ strong impression.” 

From whatever point of view the question be 
considered, the result is the same,—there is no 
evidence at all that St. Thomas ever preached in 
India proper, and the story has every mark of being 
a vague fiction originally, but afterwards made 
more precise and retailed by interested parties, 

This being the case, the only safe conclusion is 
that asserted—that the earliest Christian mission 
to India was probably Gnostic or Manichman. 
Leaving aside the first, I will only again point ont 


| that the account of Al Nadtm is an historical 


document based on original sources, Perhaps I 
carried too far my doubts about Manes having 
preached in India; the word for ‘preach’ is 
ambiguous, but I see Spiegel (Kran. Alter- 
thumel. II. p. 204) accepts his journey there as a 
fact. At all events, Manes was a most zealous 
missionary, and certainly gent disciples to India. 
As to the meaning of India, there can be no - 
doubt in this case, The Arabs nsed it in ‘a per- 
fectly defined sense, Thus the Manichwan mission 
to India in the 3rd century a.p. is the only 
historical fact that we know of in relation to 
val Tp. 471 understands We die (ath edition), 


St. Jerome, Musebsus.end 
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Christian missions in India before we get as low 


as the sixth century. 
Mr, Collins points out that Manichwan was a 
term of abuse among the early Christians. This 


is a fact ;* but Abu Said was a Muhammadan, not | 


a Christian, and if he had wished to abuse the 
Christians he would have called them all (orthodox 
and unorthodox) simply Kajirs. The Arabs of the 


9th and 10th centuries were, however, possessed | 


of too much culture and too little bigotry to in- 


terest themselves in the perpetual and trumpery | 


squabbles of the so-called Eastern Churches. They 
had a distinct name for the Manichwans—Manani. 


Mr. Collins also urges a new derivation of Mani- — 


grimam, viz, from Manava or Mini. Either word 
might be used in the sense he assigns, but what 
reason has he for supposing that it was so used in 
the 8th century? The derivation is in itself not 
probable. It is evident from the so-called Syrian 
grant that Manigrémam was not a Brahman vil- 
lage, and of conversions there is nowhere the least 
mention, Whatever the Manigrimakar were, Mr, 
Whitehouse’s account (as quoted) gives little 


reason to suppose that they were orthodox Chris- | 


tians, Mr, Collins also urges that Minikava- 
chaka (in the Sanskrit form of his name) was not 
a Manichwan; I cannot imagine how anyone 
could ever have supposed that he was. This 
eminent Tami] reformer is known historically ; 
one temple, at least, founded by him exists still 


in the Tanjore province, and several of his works | 
| cond foundation” of the religion of Muhammad is 


(on Saiva doctrine) are popular even now. He 


deserves better than to be called a “ Tamil gor- | 


cerer,” whatever that may mean. 

Mr. Collins appropriates Dr. Haug’s very im- 
portant explanation of the inscriptions as Nes- 
torian. This fact of their origin, taken together 
with the use of Pahlavi, seems to me to explain 
the whole matter. These inscriptions certainly 
are of about the year 890 a.p., and af that time the 
Nestorian missionaries were very active: the 
cross and inscriptions of Si-ngan-fa (in China) 
was erected by some in 781 4.p. But at that time 
Pahlavi was nearly extinct in Persia. Why then 
should Nestorian missionaries use a difficult lan- 
guage foreign to themselves and hardly used at all, 
except that it was the language of the people to 
whom they preached in South India? The in- 
scription at Si-ngan-fu is in Syriac and Chinese. ¢ 
The ambiguous Persian names of the witnesses of 
the »so-called Syrian grant of about 825 a.p. pre- 
clude the supposition of Syrian or of orthodox 
Christians. Again, why should Nestorian mis- 
sionaries have used the formula we find in these 
inscriptions if the people to whom they preached 

* [tia well known, and does not rest on Elliot's Horm 
Apocalyptice, a book devoid of scientific value. 





held Trinitarian doctrines at all? The most pro- 
bable conclusion is that the Nestorians came to 
Malabar as missionaries to unorthodox Persian 
settlers, 

For these reasons I still hold to the conclusions 
at which I originally arrived; they appear to me 
to be the only reasonable and probable conclusions, 
except new facts be discovered which may put 
the whole matter in a new light. The history of 
the Travancore Christians affords an ample field 
for research to many living in Travancore who 
have both opportunity and leisure for the work. 
Since the last fifty years there have been endless 


‘tracts and books written on the subject; I have 


read most, but failed to find any new facts in them, 
or evidence of original research. Had a real in- 
vestigation ever been made, it would not have been 
left to me to bring to light these inscriptions. I 
can only hope that this subject will be better 


| treated in future, but I cannot myself assist,—I 


have other work to do. 
i BURSELL, Ph. D. 
Coonoor (Neilgherry Hills), th May 1875. 





MUSALMAN PRAYERS. 
The Rey.T. P. Hughes tells us that prayer 
(Arabic Sula, Persian | Hindustani Namdz 


| Pushtu Nmuz) is the second’of the five foundations 
| ofIslim, He translates the words Sula and Namilz 


by the English word prayer, although this “se- 


something quite distinct from that prayer which 
the Christian poet so well describes as the “soul's 
sincere desire, uttered or unexpressed.” It would 
be more correct to speak of the Muhammadan 
Namdz as a service, * prayer’ being more correctly 
rendered by the Arabic du’a. In Islim prayer is 


| reduced to a mechanical act as distinct from a 
mental act, and in judging of the spiritual char- 


acter of Islimism we must take into careful con- 


| sideration the precise character of that devotional 


service which every Muslim is required to render 
to God at least five times a day, and which un- 
doubtedly exercises so great an influence upon the 
character of the followers of Muhammad. It is ab- 
solutely necessary that the service should be per- 
formed in Arabic; that the clothes and body of 
the worshipper should be clean, and that the 


| praying-place should be free fromallimpurity. It 


may be said either privately, or in acompany, orin 
a mosque—although services said in a mosque are 
more meritorious than those said elsewhere. In 
addition to the daily prayers, the following are 
special services for special occasions: Saldt-i- 


t Sce Col. Yule's Marco Polo, 2nd od. vol. II. pp. 21 ff. 
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aaera — The Friday Prayer.” It consists of 
two‘ rikats’ after the daily meridian prayer. Sualdt- 
i-Musdfir— Prayer for a traveller.” Two rikats 
instead of the usual number at the meridian, 
afternoon, and night prayers. Saldt-i-Khauf— 
“The prayers of fear.” Said in time of war. 
They are two rikats recited first by one regi- 
ment or company, and then by the other. Salit-i- 
Tardwih—Twenty rikats recited every evening 
during the Ramazin, immediately after the fifth 


daily prayer. Saldt-i-Tetikdra—* Prayers for sue- | 


cess or guidance.” The person who is about to 
undertake any special business performs two 
rikat prayers and then goes to sleep. During 
his slumbers he may expect to have “ilhdm” (Hit. 
inspiration) as to the undertaking for which he 
seeks guidance ! The Azan is the summons to 
prayer proclaimed by the Mwezzan (or crier), in 


emall mosques from the door or side, but in large | 


mosques it ought to be given from the minaret. 
The following isa translation :—* God is great ! God 
is great ! Godis great! God is great! I bear wit- 
ness that thereis no God hut God”! (repeated twiee), 

“TI bear witness that Muhammad is the Apostle of 


God!” (repeated twice). “Come to prayers! Come | 


to prayers ! Come to salvation! Come to salvation ! 
God is great! there is no other God but God!” 
In the early morning the following sentence is 
added :—* Prayers are better than sleep.” The Wa- 
habi Azan is just half the length of that commonly 
used, The sentences generally said four times 
they say only twice, and those repeated twice they 
recite only once. The summons to prayer was at 
first the simple cry “Come to prayer.” In this, 
as in most of his ritual, Muhammad has not much 
claim to originality, for Bingham tells us that a 
similar custom existed at Jerusalem (see Antiqui- 
ties, vol. IL. p. 489)—*In the monastery of yir- 
gins which Paula, the famous Roman lady, set up 
and governed at Jerusalem, the signal was given 
by one going about and singing halleluja,’ for 
that was their call to church, as St. Jerome in- 
forms us. 





NEED OR PURPOSE. 
Prom the Mesnayi of Jelldl-al dyn Rimi, 
Translated by IE. Rehatsek, M.C.2. 
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Cael By Es 35 93 5 Semityy 9! Like philomels to sing a hundred melodies :— 


| “O saviour from all wickedness, 
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How do all things with names combine ? | 
Words are but nests, the meanings are the birds, | 
Body the bed through which the spirit-river flows. 
The surface of this mental watercourse ‘ 
Is not without its chaff of good and bad repute : 
It flows, but you would say it stagnates; 
Tt moves but you would say it stays; 
From place to place were there no motion 
Whence these renewed supplies of floating chaff ? 
That chaff is but an image of the mind, 
Assuming every moment a new shape ; 
Like chaff its likes and dislikes float away ; 
The husks upon the surface of this watercourse 

| Come from transmundane garden’s fruits,— 
The kernels of those husks in yonder garden seek. 
The water from that garden to the river flows ; 
If you your life’s departure cannot see, 
Behold in the waters this floating of the plants. 
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Had need not been for worlds, for earth, 
Nothing the Lord of worlds would have produced. 
This earth chaotic stood in need of hills; 
Had this not been, He had not raised majestic 








LUST OF DOMINION. 
Translated from the Mesnavi of Jellaél-aldyn-Riimi. 


ones. 

Ifad there no need been of the spheres also, 

Seven whirling ones from nought he had not made. 

The sun, the moon, and all these stars 

Could not shine forth if not for need. 

Thus need the cause of all existences became. 

The power also of man in need consists, 

Then, needy man, be quick, proclaim your need, 

That bounty’s ocean may with mercy boil ! 

All mendicants distressed in the world 

Their needs to all men do proclaim— 

Their blindness, poverty, disease, and pain— 

Mankind’s pity with their needs to move. 

No one will say -—“ Give bread to me, O men! 

Property and barns and stores I do possess,” 

God has witheld eyesight from moles 

Because no eyes they need for their support ; 

They live and move deprived of vision, 

At ease, though blind, in soil all moist ; 

By stealth alone they leave their domicile 

Until their Maker frees them from that stealth, 

With wings endows them,* makes them birds 

. Winging to heaven their angel-flights, 

Alway to dwell in the rose-grove of thanks to 
God, 


* These lines do not allude, as might be supposed, 
to any, ractaaorpbiosia which moles are supposed to 
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undergo in nature, but embody a flight of poetical 
fancy.—E. R. 
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All pride and pain with lust begins, 

But habit will establish lust. 

When custom has your humours fixed 

Him you hate who draweth you away; 
- If you an earth-eater have become, 

Who pulls your earth away your foe will be; 

When idol worshippers to statues get at- 

tached 

Him they hate who idols doth forbid. 

When Eblis wished a prince to be, 

Adam he feigned to despise : 

* Was this a better prince than me, 

Worshipped to be by one like me ?”* 

Dominion poison is, except to Him 

Who cures all evils from the first ; 

Fear not a mountain full of snakes, 

The antidote it certainly contains. 

Give way to pride’s dominion, 

Who breaks it will your hatred earn; 

No matter who would thwart your wish, 

He will encounter darts of wrath. 

Who means to weed my humours out ; 

Usurps dominion over me, ¢ 

Had he no evil pride in him, sis 

Could fire of strife inflame his mind ? 

Had evil nature not got root, 

How could the flame of opposition blaze ? 

Does he his foe conciliate ? 

Will he enshrine him in his heart 

Because his evil humour has no root ? 

The ant of lust, habit a serpent made; 

O kill the snake of lust at first, 

Or else a dragon will your snake become: 

But all mistake their snakes for ants ! 

Do you from sages take advice. 
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A Comparative Grammar or Tae Mopern ‘Anyan Lan- 
GUAGES OF InmA; to wit, Hindi, Panjabi, Sindhf, 
Gujurfti, Marithi, Oriyf, and Bangili. By John Beames, 
Bengal Oivil Service. Vol. I. On Sounds. (London. 
Triibner and Co. 1872). 

Mr. Beames apologizes for the “ many imperfec- 


tions” of which he is aware as marking his work, - 


and sorrowfully speaks of the exceedingly little 
leisure which a Bengal Civilian cancommand from 
his official duties. We fear the little is becoming 
less; and we gratefully accept the work before us 
as a proof of what indomitable perseverance can 
accomplish under difficulties. 

The sight of Dr. Caldwell’s Comparative Gram- 
mar of the Drdvidian Languages led Mr. Beames 
in 1865 to resolve to provide, if possible, a similar 
comparison of the Aryan dialects of India. He is 

* Qordn, I. 32: “And when we said unto the angela, 


Worship Adam; the worshipped » save Eblis, fused 
and was puffed up with pride. re 


well acquainted with Panyibi, Hindf, Bangiili, and 
Oriyé; and he has collected much information re- 
garding Marathi, Gujarati, and Sindhi. His books 
of reference, however, in the “remote wilderness” 
of Balasore have been, he says, sadly few. 

‘The present volume contains only the Phonetics 
ofthe Aryan group. Two more yolumes will be 
required in order to complete the work. | 

Mr. Beames has an Introduction extending to 
12] pages. It is not very well arranged, and it 
abounds in repetitions ; but it is animated, and even 
sprightly. Ridentem dicere verum quid vetat? Mr. 
Beames is fond of a joke, and dexterously pro- 
vides one now and then for his flagging readers.’ - 

The task which Mr. Beames has set himself is 
by no means an easy one. The ancient languages 


The translator does not take it on himself to correet tho 


metre, when it happens to be faulty. 
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of India the Prikrits, as well na ‘Sauskyit—are all 
syuthetical, The modern Aryan tongues are gll 
analytical, We have not sufficient materinls to 
show how the modern were developed vut of the 
ancient forms, Whether you tree the ancient 
tongucs down, or the modern ones up, you are 
equally unable to discover a continuona atream of 
language. Sanukpit, of course, became fixed ot an 
early period; -yot if the Buddhists and Jainas had 
been faithful to their original idea of using ao 
language “ nnderstanded af the people,” the worls 
of their booka would have revealed the progress 
of the popular epeceh ; but unhappily » Jaina work 
of the fifth or sixth century is written in the 
language of the firet or second. Then if you 
proceed up the stream, you can go no higher, oven 
in the cuge of Hindi, than the date of Chand 
Rardéij—that is to say, the 12th or Lith century, | 
But the language of Chand is in structure ans- 
lytical 
We ore thn compelled to lave recourse to 
antlogy in any atberpt to explain how the ancient 
passed into the modern tongues. Tho Romanos 
languages of Europe are related to Latin nearly 
a4 the Indian vernacolare aro to Sanskrit. - Mr. 
Beames states this correspondance very strong. | 
ly;—he holds that, in the whole extent of linguis. 
tic science there existe no mor remarkable simi- 
larity than between the development of Provencal, 
Italian, French, Spanish, and Portuguese out of 
Latin, and that of Hindl, Maritht, Bangalt, Sindhi, 
and the revt out of Sanskrit. Most of tho words 
occurring inthe Romance languages are derivatives 
of“ low Latin,” thatia, of the volar, as distin. 
wuizhed from literary and refined speech ; for 
example eguws, a Avrve, has no descendant of the 
same signification—eheval, eaeadls, caballo boing | 
all derived from the peasants’ term eahallug, It is 
readonable to beliove that the ame thing ocenrred 
In India. The words of “lower caste” would 
be proserved im the vernaculars——words of which 
we may find no trace either in Sanskrit or Peikrit 
Writings. Still they may hare been common 
in the mouths of the middle and lower clusses 
even in early times,and thoroughly good Aryan 
terms, Tefore their Aryan parentage is denied 
we must search for them through all the exmling 
famitics of Tndo-Germanic apesch. We must not 
ruah ta tho inference that dodaja terms wore bor. 
rowed from the aborigines. 
Su muoh for the constitogut elements of tho 
veruaculars. Now aa to inflections, It has been 
“usual to describe the breaking down of tho infleo- 
tional xystem that raled in Sanskyit us the effect 
of contact with the aboriginal races. Me. Beaimes 
emphatioally ryjecta thin view. We need, hoenye. 
no aboriginal influoncy to explain « development 


which, is natural. The Sone oh-aynitale grew 
into the Fruit of analytio stracture, both in Europe 
indin India, But there may have bean an influence 
from without agcelurating the changes. Cart 
the presence of Toutonion and Celtic Tapes, that 
could not or waald ‘Hot acquire the classical Lnflec- 
tions, hastened the destruction of the ancient 
synthetic forma in Europe; und the presence of 
non-Aryans in India, entering Tore or leas into 
cinneéciion with the Aryans, must haye exerted 
an influence of the same kind, whatever its extent 
may have been, Mr. Beamas fights aguinst the 
Dosyua with all the veahemence of on old Arya 
warrior, or of the mighty Todra himself. Bat 
his seal carries him too far, For example, he 
complains that Dr, Caldwell “haa gone quite wild “ 
on the resemblance between the sign of the dative 

in ‘Tamil (ka) to that in Hind! (bo); and he tain. 
tains there is not the slightest reason” for tracing 
the latter to any but an Aryun source. - Possibly 
not; but what is his argument F In old Hindi ke 
is hawt, which is the regular form of the Sanskpit 
Lam, the acensative of words in kak. Bat ia there 
no difficulty in sveing bow the accusative form of 
the fow words that end in kal can be transferred 
to all the word in the language? Dr. Caldwell 
iy perhaps be wrong; but we cannot admit that 
Mr. Hoames is right, 

We buve in this voltme evidence of careful 
and truth-loving investigation of facta. At the 
dame time Mr. Heames seldom comes sucrose a 
striking fart without trying to account forit. We 
would not wish thege guosses ot truth had been 
left out, though we may sometimes think ho 
gucsucs wrong. ‘Thos, in speaking of the differ. 
ence between the Marath! of the Dalhan and that 
of the Konkan, we are informed correctly that the 
latter has more of a rtasal sound and prefers @ 
to #, im many. Cages. In this it resomblos 
BangAlt; and “in both cases, proximity to the 
sot, nnd the low swampy nature of the country, 
may have had a tendency to debase and thicken 
the prouuncistion.” [tis an interesting inquiry; 
the effect of climate on prommnoiation well de- 
serves attention. But we are unable to accept the 
explanation offered. We do not think that the 
pronunciation in the Kotkan ix thickened or 
debased, ax compared with that of the Dakhan. 
As for naval suunds,—they abound in French 
and aro rar in Italian; and we have leon inthe 
habit of necribing their provalence in the formor 
to the Celtic, which waa the old speech of Gaul. 
In eo far as proximity tu the sea has an intinense, 
linlinn ought to bo more nadal than French, 
Thon as to the wand #4. Take tho famous instance 
of Shibboleth and Sibholoth; and the explanation 
fails. So docs it, wo npprebedid, in many other 
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races, In spite of SiSeiip to the. AOA, the in« 
habitants of Britain say «vow; while, im epite of 
distance from the ees, sonthern na well as northorn 


Germany says echned, Afr, Boames leo mentions: | 
a tendency to uze " for 4T aa showing the samo | 


effect in the Kotken Well, bit all Mahirishtra 
makes the infinitive end in 9, while in Hindi ib 
in 71+ and we cannot see how ¢climmte can aecount 
for the distinetion, Besides, ia not the cerebral 
a stronger, manlier letter than the dental nw? 
But now bo have dona with fianlt-finding—the 
only ‘error we have detected in the Introdoction 
ia in the following passage. “In Mariithi the 
cansal verb ta formed by the insertion of tho 
syllables ari, or iva, or cori, ax mirnen, * to kill” 
‘this ahould have been written miraneti; it is 
a trisyllable}; miravinen, “to couaa to kill,” 
khiinen, “to eat;” khiravinen, " to cause to ent;” 
aninen (rightly, sodanen |, “to loose; sodavimnen, 
‘to conee to loose.” So far Mr, Beames; bab 
eodavingn digmifies “to cauge to be loosed,” not 
“to canse to loose; and méravinen aignifies “to 
rouse to be killed.” not “to enue bo ball" Kha 
varinen, on the other hand, does signify “ to cange 
to eat.” There ore causle und cuusals; coveala 
derived from verba tranaitive, and causal derived 
from verbs intransitive; uod the syntax becomes 
a ohaoet when thia distinetion is overlooked. 

The following mode of grouping the languages 
will reveal at a glance tho relative character of 
their constituent elements, Lot the lefts side af 
the page denote the Arabic and Persian pole, and 
tho right side the Sanskrit one; and the aaren 
vermmculara will stand thua— 

Panjabi | | | Hindi | | | Bangali 
Sindh! | Cinjariit | Murithi Oriva, 

Tt will te seen that Hind! ocenpies the middly 

apace. It drawe freely from Arabic aod Porsian 


on the ono hand, and from Sanskrit on the others | 


the influance of the Muohaminadans tolancing that 
of the Hindus, from their “ grovter intelligence,” 
os Mr. Boumes expresses it, or,aa we may add, from 
their greater onergy and the influence of Muham- 
maday rulers. He oenribez the comparutively 
small number of Arabioand Perainn words in Bai. 

gall to the cirgumatance that there ia “an nnmense 
majority” of Hindus in Bengal, The Muhommn- 


dans, however, constitute whanat a third of the popu- 


lution ; and in Hastern moti where they are most 
nomerona, “ Musalmin BangAlt" is a lntivuage not 
only spoken, but with a Hterabiars deserving of 
attention. The trno explanstion ix that educatad 
Eangilfa have been almont oll Hindus, and they 


have beon for the moxt part—espocially of late— 
the moat rigid of purista. 


Fach of the seven vernaculars, with the exoe 
tion of Oriya, posseases diglecty. Hindi potacaues 
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many. The languages, when they meet, seem to 
melt ortmss imperceptibly into each other, without 
anything like that abrupt tranation which you feel 
in Kurope when you go, for example, from Germany 
into Frum, Italy, or Russia. The development of 
all the languages has been in one directiong—it dif- 
fers only in degree, Woe can picturethe time when 


the whole Aryan race spoke “what sen fairly be 


enlled one langnage, though in diverse 


forme.” Diverastiie hiavew gewal ids Fra ret the 
question naturally occura whether, in days tocome, _ 


the many tonguce muy nob sgnim become one. 
This, however, will not probably be by the dinlects: 
grailually assaming one type, but by the “survival 
of the fittest." Hind? iy more likely to extinguish 


| othera than iteelf to be extinguished, It will 


push ont Panjibi and the multiform dislesta of 
Rijputind, and be the roling tongue from the 
Himilayas to the Vindhyas, from the Indus to 


| Rajmabdl. It will then be spoken by a hundred 


millions, and will press heavily on ita nei 

Gujariti will be abeorbed without difeulty. Sindh? 
and Bangall will resist much longer, but will yiold 
atleast, Onyt and Marith! will hold out after. 
thetraisters have succumbed, but they too mnst 





perish. “ Yes," suys Mr. Beames, “ that clear, sim 


ple, graceful, ferihle, and all-expressive Urdu 
speech secmy undoubtedly destined at some future 
period to supplant most, if not all, of the provincial 
dialects, und. give to all Arran India ona homo- 
genus cultivated form of spuech—to he, in fact. 
the English of the Indian wor 

That ia a bold specolation, truly; yot we are 
not propared to deny the possibility of ite fulfil. 
ment. We deom it very probable that Gnjaritt 
will be aligorbed : and o stendy extension of Hindf 
through the Marith’ country, until it shall stand 
side by side with Marithl seems alao 
With Bangall we think the Sight will be harder. 
Educated Tangitis, who are all prond of their 
lunitumre and think of annexing Assamese anid 
even Oriya toit, will fight to the death against the 
cncerieching tongue. Let it be noted that the 
dialect which Mr. Heames to much admins ie 
Hind! “in ite Persianized form,” 4.¢.—Urdn, write 
ten, no doubt, in the Persian character, There ie 
a fight in Todia, “never ending, atill beginning,” 
nv to the relutive morite of the two forma of the 
langusge—the Hindi proper, aa we ahall take the 
liberty of calling it, and Porsianized Hindi (Urdu). 
Mr. Beomes clearly is o champion of the latter, 
Be it so; but does he not aee how difficnlt it will 
be for the Hindus generally to adopt a foreign 
and difficult made of writing, instead of their 
native, expressive, and easy Niigari? Wo must 
rumind him of the story be appositely quotes. 
from Babh RAjendralila Mitra, The family of » 
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Mathuraé merchant was thrown into consternation 
by this announcement in a letter from his agent— 
Babi dj mar gayd, bart bahu bhej dijiye, The master 
has died to-day ; send the chief wife (no doubt, to 
perform the obsequies); but after an immensity 
of wailing, it was discovered that the words more 
naturally (and truly) read thus, Babtt Ajmer gayd, 
bari baht bhej dijiye. The master has gone to Ajmer ; 
send the big ledger. The inveterate omission of 
vowels in “‘ Persianized Hindi,” whether written or 
printed, seems to us a very serious impediment 
to its diffusion; and, apart from this, we are so 
far Aryan in our proclivities, that we had rather 


keep any Arab intruders from overrunning India.* | 
| which do not depend on position Mr. Beames calls 


The praises which Mr. Beames lavishes on Urdu 
belong equally to Hindi proper; and we think 
its gradual substitution for its comparatively 
unwieldy sisters would be a gain to India. But 
such things cannot be forced. The Marathds will 
not relish the change; and the Bangalis probably 
still less. Each of these nations has will, and 
character, and a growing literature. The Ban- 
gilis, it is true, as Mr. Beames says, cannot dis- 
tinguish between v and b;+ but they can, and do, 
distinguish between what is indigenous and what 
1s foreign, 

These remarks have not taken us beyond the 
long and interesting Introduction, which counts 
for chap. I. The rest of the work contains 240 
pages. Chap. II. diseusses changes of vowels; 
chap. ITI. changes of single consonants; and chap, 


TY. changes of double consonants. Everywhere — 


we find traces of careful inquiry, and occasionally 
striking generalizations. But our limits begin to 
press; we cannot venture to quote much, and are 
hardly disposed to criticize. 

The vocalism of the Sanskrit is singularly pure, 
the trilogy of a, i, « prevailing; and of other 
vowel sounds only ¢ (long), o (long), ai, au ; which 
moreover, are restricted to derivatives and second- 
ary forms, In the main the vernaculars follow 


this pure system. On the other hand, the non- | 


Aryan languages both in Northern and Southern 
India abound in broken and impure vowels; and 
Mr. Beames is on the whole at last disposed to 
trace any deviation of the vernaculars from the 


Sanskrit pure vocalism to the influence ofthe non- | i 
| | cerebrals as Sindhi; and next come Oriya and Ma- 


Aryan tongues. 

The vowel changes are less remarkable than the 
consonantal changes. At first sight the permuta- 
tions here might well seem a complete chaos ; and 





® In another part of his work we find Mr. Beames himself 
admitting “* Gia tmpertesthees of the Arabic character as 
a vehiclo for the expression of Aryan sounds. 

+ Apropos of v and 6, we must not forget one of Mr. 
Beames’s best jokes. He holds that “ Bengahs might come 
under the same head as those Neapolitans of whom it was 
said ‘Felices quibug vivere est bibere,' were it not thnt, 
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several writers have spoken in strong terms of 
the “lawless license” of Indian etymology. Mr. 
Beames, however, does not believe in this asserted 
lawlessness ; and he offers what he modestly calls 
“hints,” as a contribution towards that full solu- 
tion which may still be far off. 

We may divide the changes undergone by con- 
sonants into two kinds—positional and organic. 
The positional are so called because their character 
is determined by the position the consonant holds 
ina word. In regard to such changes the seven 
vernaculars are on the whole uniform—the same 
modifications running through all. 

Changes from one organ of speech to another 


organic. We would simply call them non-posi- 
tional, In these the peculiarities of the various 
langnages come into strong relief. Tach language 
has a genius or temper ofits own which determines 
the permutation. 

In regard to positional changes, the Aryan 
languages fall under the wonderfully comprehen- 


| sive rnle stated by Grimm. Anlaut hal die stufen 


jedes organs am reinsten und treusten ; Inlaut ist 
geneigt es zw erweichen; Auslaut zu erharten,— 
that is, initial letters retain most purely and truly 
the grade of each organ; letters im the middle 
incline to weaken it; final letters to harden it. 
(Grade means her the character of tenuis or 
media ; thus, hk, p, t, which are tenues, would in the 
middle of words incline to become the media g, b, 
d.) The rule holds good, in the main, of our 
Indian tongues. ad 
As to letters given in two forms, Mr. Beames 
holds that the cerebrals q and | are the “real re- 


| presentatives of the European ¢tand d.” They dis- 


tinctly differ from our fand d, however. We cannot 
at this moment lay our hand on the place where 
the opinion is given, but we know that the lexico- 
grapher Molesworth—of whom Mr. Beames speaks 
with warm and just admiration—held that our 
English fand d would be better represented by the 
dentals q and < than thecerebrals ¢ and z. Mr. 
Beames discards the theory that cerebrals were 
obtained from non-Aryan races, and labours, inge- 
niously at all events, to explain how they came into 
existence. None of the seven tongues is so fond of 


rithi. Yet puzzles abound, For instance, Sindhi 
has no cerebral 1 (@); Oriyé and Marathi delight 
init. They may have got it from non-Aryan races ; 





instead of the generous juice of the vine, the a, drinks 
muddy itch watee in which his neighbours have been 
washing themselves, their clothes, and their cattle.” The 
Baigilts are capital at quizeing; but we don’t know that 
they can stand being quizzed. The scholarly and sarcastic 
Collector must take precautions against a mutiny at Ba- 
lagore. 
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but whence did Panjabi and Gujariti take it? | 


The latter two have come little in contact with 
any but Aryan tongues. 

But claudite jam rivos puert ; sat prata biberunt, 

It would be ungracious to complain of defects 
in a work which has cost its author an immensity 
of toil, and contains such a mass of information; 
and we shall therefore merely express the hope 
that when a second edition appears, Mr. Beames 
will say something on the following points :— 

1. The dialects of Hindi, particularly the Braj 
Bhakha, which may be called a literary language; 

~. The dialects of Réjputind; of which he does 
not even give us the names; 

3. The Musalmin Bangali; 

4, The Assamese; 

5. The Konkant. Mr. Beames speaks indeed of 
Konkani, but he means only that form of Marathi 
which is spoken below the Ghats, and which differs 
in a very slight degree, and in its inflections 
not af all, from the language as spoken above the 
Ghats. But there is ancther dialect of Marithi 
which might almost be reckoned as an additional 
language, differing from Marathi nearly as much 
as Gujarati does ; and this is known by the name 
of Konkani. It extends from about Goa to Ho- 
nawar. Wecommend it to Mr. Beames’s attention. 

6. The dialects spoken by women.—In the Pros- 
pectus of his Hindustani and English Dictionary Dr. 
Fallon mentions that this portion of the language 
has been “strangely overlooked.” He estimates 
its importance highly, though not, we think, too 


dustaéni that the speech of women is deserving of 
study; it is equally so, we believe, in all the 
dialects. At all events, it is so in Mardtht and 
Bangali. ‘In both of these—particularly Bangali— 
there has been an effort on the part of Pandits and 
many others to drag back the the existing forms of 
the language to their Sanskrit prototypes, which is 
no better than childish and vexatious pedantry. 
The true phonetic forms and idioms will often 
best be found in the speech. of women of the 
upper and middle classes. 

And now to conclude. We have nothing but 
admiration to express when we think of the vast 
labour which Mr. Beames has undergone in this 


the two remaining volumes shall be elaborated with 
the same loving care as the present, he will not 
perhaps have bestowed on the world a monumen- 
tum cere perennius, but he will have achieved all 
that can reasonably be expected of'a pioneer, and 
will have set a high example, which, we trust 
succeeding scholars will earnestly seek to follow. 
Edinlwrgh, 16th April 1875, 


J. Murray Mrrenenz, 
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STATISTICAL, Drsceirrive, AND Hisrorticat ACCOUNT oF 


THE Norve-WESTERN Provinces ov INDIA. Edited, 


der orders of the Government of ee by Epwin F. 
ane gal Civil Service. Vol. I. Bundel- 


tind. Printed at the N. W. P. Govt. Press, Allahabad, 
fs 

This is the first volume of the long-promised 
North-West Provinces Gazetteer; and as a com- 
pilation of official statistics it reflects much credit 
upon the industry of its editor, who has not only 
brought together a great mass of useful informa- 
tion, but has also shown considerable skill in its 
methodical arrangement. But as regards mat- 
ters with which we are more specially concerned, 


viz. ethnical and linguistic scholarship, we can 
| scarcely speak in such high terms; and without 
|} any wish to detract unjustly from the merits of a 


performance which has been commended in other 
quarters for its practical utility, we will proceed 
to point out a few defects which it would be desir- 
able to amend in a re-issue. They are almost all 
of one kind—the natural result of the writer's 
extremely limited knowledge of the country and 
the people, whom he was called upon to describe. 
To the best of our belief, Mr. Atkinson has never 
been stationed in any part of Bundelkhand, and if 
he has visited any even of its most historic sites 
it can only have been as a hurried traveller, His 
descriptions are therefore somewhat colourless; and 


the whole book is not so much what would be 


called in England a County History as a County 
Directory. The former is generally the result of 


the lifelong labour of some enthusiastic Dryas- 


: | dust, who knows by heart the ramifications of 
highly. But it is not only in Hindi and Hin. | 


every genealogical tree, and the date of every 
sculptured stone in the churches and castles of 
his neighbourhood; while the latter is manufac- 
tured by the agent of a London firm, who puts 
up for a night at the village inn, and fills in his 
blank forms after a consultation with the oldest 


inhabitant and the parish clerk. The information ~ 


thus derived is at all events vivd voce, and comes 
direct from the fountain-head; while that upon 


| which Mr. Atkinson has been obliged mainly to 
| depend has twice undergone the process of trans- 


lation,—in its passage from the Hindi-speaking 
Patwari to the Munshis of the Tahsili, and from 
them to the Assistant Magistrate, who reduced the 


| chaotic facts into some semblance of order before 
important and difficult field of investigation, If ce of order before 


transmitting them to the Gazetteer Office at AllA- 
hébid. With so many difficulties to surmount in 
the pursuit of accuracy, it is matter for congra- 


| tulation that the errors to be eliminated are not 


more serious than they are : but itis well to bear in 
mind, whenever a reference is made to the volume, 
that the statements which it contains on matters 
of detailare neither those of an actual eye-witness, 


| nor can have been very thoroughly checked. 
It may also be regretted that while the whole 


* 
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of Bundollcbund in pop almost Seuiialy 
by Hindda, their historian is evidently a com- 
plete stranger to Hindu legends and literature at 
firet hand, and iain the habit of consulting only 
vither Mulkenmadan or: peendo-Mohammadan 
authorities, who ere for the most purt both pre- 
jodiced and ignorant. [tia the necessary result 
af Abr. Atkinson's official good-fortune that he has 
never had much opportunity for mixing with « 
rural population or sequiring o knowledge of popu- 
Int spoeoh; but, except as tegards the accumula- 
tion of statiwties, his position at head-quarters how 
decidedly interfered with the completeness of his 
topographical researches. Thos under no other 
circumstances would jt be possible to explain the 
factof a civilian of 10 years’ standing inditing such 
asentence aa the following :—" In 1872 the num- 
ber of Baniyas in the Lalatpur district wore, Jainiy 
6,508, Baraugis 322, and Mabesris 26;" a form 
of expression which would bo exactly paralleled by 
i viatemont that in some part of India the fol- 
ye af the Prophet mmmbered 500, af whom 200 
were Muhammadans ond the remainder Musal- 
mfine,—Jainis and Sarangis being terms of identi- 
cal import, ‘The mistake must have ariacn from 
the inact that the returns were supplied by different 
native officials, one of whom used the word Juini, 
the other the word Saraugi; but it iw none the 
leas surprising that Mr. Atkinvon was unable, or 
neglected, to reoondilo the discrepancy. ‘Tho lists 
of castes appended to the descriptions of the dif 
forent towns in the second half of the volume 
supply other illustrations of a similar shortecom- 
ing. ‘Thos, no mechanio in more necessary Lo on 
agricultural community than « carpenter, and one 
ortwo persons plying that useful trado will bre 
found in almost every village. Ordinarily Mr. 
Atkinwon gives their number under the familiar 
name * Barhai," by w hich as n tnatter of fact they 
are univerwally desi | throughout tho whole of 
ipper India. _Munahts, however, in official docu: 
thents often prefer to utyle them * Darodgars ;" and 
whenever they have done ao he has followed thelr 
lead. Hecan scarcely have been ignorant of the 
usage; butin mw hook of statiatics the retention 
of » double name ia no defect which he should 
ture been more careful to avoid. Similarly, 
‘ Swoepora’ in somo of the lista Appear As ‘ Bhan- 
vis;’ in othore o& ‘Khik-roba:' and. pponking 
generally, the office clerk—who in mont) costs 
would be m foreignor—has been too hastily ine 
cepted aa the monthpiose of the people, Thos ib 


cannot fora moment be supposed that .« Bundel- | 


khandi knows the inner room of Lis dwolling- 
hoowe by the Pergo-Arnbio nama hijra anda- 
riiui, which In quoted by Mr. Aticineon, . Tho 
Taluildde in hia Urdu return used tho word, no 


s . 


reuler, who is nob tuking a lesson in palite } 





| agabie but thot is a matter of no interest to the 








seology, hut rather wants information abous the 
genuine Hundalkhandi patoty, Inthe same way, 
it is of no consequence to loarn that the Tabsildir 
ofone part of the district nsea the word majnile 
for insane porsons, while auothur prefors the term, 
podigaad 3 or that one in his census tables brings 
‘idiote’ under the heading kemsomajh, and ! lepers’ 
under that of korhi, while another calla the 
first class of onfirtunates falir m ond the 





‘socond. jardin. Aaah ache avaati aa ncaa 


blind, or deaf and dumb people is noted, Mr. 
Atkinson should have thought it worth while 
invariably to ndd that inthe vermucular they wero 


ntyled andae, and bahire aur gigs, is quite beyond 
our competency to explain; as the book does not 


profess to be an elementary vocabulary of Hindn - 
stdin. 

A list of words supposed to ba paculiar to 
Bandelkhand ia given in the first part of the 
volume; but it has not been very carefully com- 
piled; many of the forms quoted as exceptional 
aro common throughont the whole of Upper India; 
while those piven in the comparison column ns. 
the rule aro many of them compamtively rare. 
This t one indication of the writer's imperfect 
knowledge of colloquial neage, which is amazingly 
illustrated by his remarks onthe dhimars, who 
(he ays) “correspond and probably belong to the 
kahdrcavte chewherv, bub the word ia perhaps 
peculiar, probably being » corruption of the Sane- 
krit d/ifeerc, o feborman”—the fact being thal 
eS esp ely It ia alao a 
defuct that in. the list of Fairs, theonly two of which 
lengthy desoriptions are given are the Muharam 
and the im Lila. These are celebrated. in every 
part of India, and might have been passed over 
with » bare mantion of their mame and date. Of 
the frativals poouliar to tho district, and of which, 
therefore, some would have been oc- 
ceptable, the account given is most meagre, leaving 
jt doubtful whethor some—as for instance that of 
Mohibtr—aro Hindu or Jainisolemnitic. | 

In the Preface it iw stated: that * tha present 
volame is practically the first publighed in thang 
Provinces in which an otiempt ab accuracy in 
transliteration haa heen made. The errors of the 
press are consequently vory nomeronna.” To thia 
romark we think the Superintendent of the Proas 








may Very reasonably demur: for though he haa 
not sacoceded in producing a volume of very 


attractive exterior, and i} certainly ia by no means 
(ree from érrors in spellityr, these latter, xo far mx 
we can judge, are not due to carelessnoss in 
eurrecting the proofs, but mther to that funda- 
moutal defyet on the part of the writer of which 
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we have already apoken. Thus iJugel for Jugal, 


Anriid for Aniruddh, Satori for Satrujit, gambtr | 


for gambhir, Reahas for Ris, yaueedila for pwila, 
Ranjor for Tanchhor, &. do, are barbarous mis- 


spellings, but they are repented so oftunas to lene 
no doubt that Mr. Atkinson approved of them; 


some bemp due to ignorance of the roles of Sane- 
krit etymology, and others to “fanciful derivations 
that be bas elaborated for himeclf,"—a practice 


which he has mot been able to avoid, though he 


condemns it in others. It also appears incen- 
mistent to use such forms og lanbarddr and wodr 
—whioh, ifany, may justly be called pedantic, and 
have been made exceptions by Government—aid 
yet to adopt the unmeaning form Lalalpwr, 
which is ao halfway-house porely of his own in- 
vention between the exploded Luilafpoor, und 
Lalitpur, which latter isnot only correct, but 
hag alyo received Government sanction. 

As might be inferred from these indications of 
indifference to etymological aconracy, derivations 
of words are not often given,—and very wisely go, 
for such as we do find are quite of the pre-scientitio 
type. Thus * Banda’ ia wud to be compounded of 
bdfian,* mental desire,” and dactit, * piven ;* thongh 
the latter word has no existence either in Sanskrit 
or any other language; the former ia incorrectly 
translated: and the two could never bo combined 
ao nato give euch a regult aa Binds. Again, if 
it had been recognized that Kayan was simply the 
Hindiabbrevution for Rarnoavati, the Sanakrit 
name of the chief river of Kanda, ita conncctign 
with Kartia would certamily have been mentioned af 
pege 127, where reference is male to the local names 
and legends that commemorate him and the other 
heroes of the Mehldbidrata, The non-recognition 
arises from the writer's exolnsive nso of tho Per- 
gun written character, in which it id impozsibia 
to make any distinction between Ken and Kayan; 
and the eumilarity of Ken to Karna is, it must bo 


admitted, not very apparent. Aguin, Sarmdn, trans. 


lated ‘a water-carrier,’ really mins nothing of 
the kind, but ia the Sanakrit Sraman, ‘an ascetie,! 
In token of his vocation he is alwaye represented 


aa carrying a amall earthen waterpot, known as 


a kamondal pend thus the origin of the error be- 
comes intelligible, o cied roce explanation in which 
the waterpot was mentioned having been mig- 
understood, Further, to translate Kimda-ndth— 


the name of a place of pilgrimage—by ‘ Lordly 


givor of desires’ is os little in socord with Eng- 
lish idem as it would be to opeak of ‘The Indy- 


like giver of victory’ manning thereby ‘Our Lady | 


of Victory.” The precise intention of the Hindi 
compound was probably not apprehended ; but it 
is moro diffimlt to find an explanation for the 
disregard of Landlay Murray shown in such 


. 





| 


sentences aa the following :—“ The priuctpat' divi: : 


sions among the Hrihmans are the Kanimsjiyas,” 


| no others being enumerated. Again, " Over these 


is a row of what appear to be lig or phallas, 
some bearing a head. others Lhe usual division of 
the fing or pAalite.” 
“Mahnadeo also appears te Nandigon, with wor- 
ehippera; Hanumiin with his foot on the demon; 
amd there is also o soll geated figure with one 
standing and presenting an offering to it.” Ax a 





bit of picturesque word-painting the following ia. 
aleo noticeable: —"The houses at Man are well- 


built, with deep eaves of considerable bennty be- 
tween the first and second stories, of pleasing 
outline throughout, with here and thore a baloony- 
hong window quite beantifal” 


of‘ onoe a week, which is what is intended, how- 
everliterals reodering of the Hindustini ducument, 
ix calculated to mislead an English reader who in 


not versed in Oriental idiom, As indications ofthe 
writer's slight knowledge of Hindu mythology, 
take the following passages : “ Tho sixth temple 


dedicated to Chuturbhuj, and the seventh to Vishnu 


in the boar-avatir; ” which should be correeted to. 
‘The sixth and seventh temples are both dedioted 
to Vishunu, in his two forms of Chatorbhoj anil the 
Toor respectively.’ Aguin, the sentence “'There 

are twourmed figures, one discharging an erro; 


(Bir Badr) and the other wielding a sword, enlled 
Mahideo ka putr (son)” implies on error; for 


| Wirabbadra (to spell correctly) was himself the 


gon. of Mahidern But the most netonighing 
instance ofthe writer's scanty soqnaintanoe with 


Tndian litvrature ia afforded by the following word 


in hia description of RAjopur; “In Akbar’s reign, 


a holy man Tulsi Dla, a resident of Soron, camo 
to the jungle on the bunks of the Jamil, fadasees 


nu templa and devoted himaclf to 


prayer anid 
meditation,” To judge from the date and locality. 
the Tulsi Dis intended by Mr. Atkinson's in- 


formant was the famous suthor of the Rdmdyana, 
a poet whose works have for the last three hundred 


years exerciged more influence upon the great masa: 


ofthe population of India than any other book ever 
written. So curt a nolicn of ao celebrated o 
personage could only be paralleled by 2 Warwick- 
shire topographer noting under the head of Strat- 
ford-on-Avon ‘In the reign of Elizabeth a play- 
wright by nume Shakespeare was living in this 


 tewn.” And with this we conclude, boping that 


the next volume of our Provincial Gazetteer may 
comprise & more Muhammadén pert of the country, 
whore the editor's stutistical slall may have equal 


scope, and hin moderate acquaintance with Hindu 
legends and literature may not be quitesosevercly 


atrained, 


Again, on the eame page: 


Again, to speak 
of o murketas “held on every eighth day “ instead 
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SNARKE-WORSHIPF IN KA'THIAWAD. 








SKETCH OF SOME OF THE PRINCIPAL PLACES OF SNAKB-WORSHIP IN 
KATHIAWAD, WITH A BRIEF ACCOUNT OF THAN AND THE 
DHANDHAL TRIBE OF KATHIS. 


BY MAJOR J, .W, WATSON, BHAUNAGAR, 


pu: AN is one of the most ancient pluces in 
Indi», and the whole of the neighbourhood 
is holy ground. ‘Thin itself derives its name 
from the Sanskrit sthidn, "1 place,” a thonuvh 
if worn the place: hallowed above all others by 


the residence of devout sages, by the excellence © 


of its city, and by ite propinqaity to famous 
shrines, such as that of Trinstresvara, now 
called Tarnetar, the famous temple of the Sun 
ut Kand oln, and those of the Snake-brethren 
Wisuki and Bandnka, now known as W heniigi 
and Handii Tolirespectively. Th fin is situated 
in that part of the province of Sanrishtra called 
the Deva Pane ha |—ao called, it is snid, from 
having been the native country of Draupadi, 
the wife of the fire Pandava brethren, from which 
cireumstance she was culled Pancluili, and from 
her this division of the province ix called the 
Panohal, and bocunse it is peculinrly encred 
it is callod the Deva Panchil, Nor ie Than 
famous in Ineal tradition only; one of the chap- 
ters of the Shanda Purdne is devoted to Tri- 
netrodvara and the neighbourhood, and this 


chapter is vuluarly called tho Tida Purdea or 


Tarnetar Mahdtmya. Here we learn thot tho 
first temple to the Son was built by HRajo 
Miaindhatain the Satya Yuga. The city is 


mid then to have covered many miles, anil to 


have contained a population of 36,000 Drahmans, 
52,000 Vaniis, 73,010 Kehatriyas, and 00,000 
SOdris—in all, 250,000 souls. ‘Thin was visited 
also by Krishna and his oonsort Lakshmi, who 
bathed in the two tanks noor the town, whance 
one haa been called Pritam, o contmietion 
from Priyatom, * tha beloved,’ Ye Krishns,—so 
called aa bving the beloved of the Copia ; and tho 
other Kamala, after Lakai, who from her 
beauty was supposed to resemble the hemela or 
lotus-blogsom. "The central fortress was called 
Kandola, and licro waa the velebrated temple 


af the Sun. Immedintely oppowite to Kaj dola | 


is another hill, with a fort called-im mom recent 
times Bongadh, and another large subarb was 
numed Mindva. Within a few miles waa tho 
shrine of the three-eyed god Trinotroévara, 
one of the appellations of Siva, and close to this 





the celebrated fund, by bathing in which all ene! F 
sing were washed away. This kund waa called, 
therefore, the PApnaiénn ot ain-expelling, ax 








the forest in which it wos situated was ca Ned 


the Piipapnod-no-vana or the Forest of the Sin- 
Destroyer. Clowe to Thin ure the Mindhoy 
hills, distingmi«hed by this name from the rest 
ofthe Tang a range, of which they form a part; 
and the rewains of Mindhuvgadh, such as they 
are, may be seen close to the shrine of Bindi 
Beli, the modern name of Bandaka, one of the 
fumed ¢nuke-brethren. Bat Th iin is sadly fallen 
from ita former state, wlien it could be said— 
Teta S eyeet Fite ara AF | 
eat spare Teathit ore are Te |) % |) , 
(One gate ix at) Chotila, a second at Sundari, 
the third at Mati Hol: 
Let ng praise the fourth gate at Viao Nati, 

The shrine of Hol Mati is in the lands of 
Mahika, under Winkiner; Sundari is a Dhrdie- 
gadhri village; while Viso Natal is the shrine of 
a Miata net far from Muli. 

Modern tradition only carries us back as far 
as tho BAbrids, who ruled here until driven 
out hy the Parmars , who were expelled by the 
KAthia, who in their turn were dispersod by 
Shujaat Khin, Subihdir of Grjardt, and 
wer sucosnded by the Thilis. The momory 
of their rule still survives in the following woll- 
known couplet ;— 
ait yaa sain aten aaa WT FT 

cn eng Trae ae Ta TT yy 
(At) Thin, Kandola, and Mandwa there 
are MM) acdc and wells: re 
Hefure the rule of the RAnis the Babrida reigned: 
at Thin. 

The Rin is alluded to m the couplet are the 

Jhatiw, whose titlh is Rand. The Bibriis 


wert expallod by the Parmiirs, who wore 


driven ont by Wiloji Kathi when himself 
fleeing from Piwoergadh pursued by Jim Abri. 

Jim Abr, it ia said, followed Waloji to Thin and. 
laid siege to the place, and Wilaji contemplated 
flight, when the Sun appeared to him in a dream. 
and assared him of his ‘nid. Wiloji naked o 
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battle, and: Jim Alri. was alenten pid forved’ | gir, and Dholka. Thor exdesses ob . 


to return to Kachh. Walojland his Kithis now 


established themaclyes at Thin, and Wilaji, in 


gratitude to the Sun, repaired the (emple of that 
luminary on the Kagdola hill, This temple, ag 
before stuted, is zaid to lave been founded by 
Riju Mindhati in the Satya Yuga, and there 


ia no doubt that it is really a most ancient fane,. 


It. was, it ia said, repaired by the celebrated 
bakhaPholani, who foro short time ap 


pedrs to have ruled here, thongh at what date. 


does not appear, but the neighbourhood ahounds 
in traces of thia celebrated chicfiaim. A neigh: 
bouring village is named after him Lik ha- 
toinohi, or’ Likhi’s stool.” This templo has 
tndergone so many repairs and reboildings that 
the original structure has entirely disappeared, 
and its presnt appeatinece ia by no mcana im- 
posing, Wialojithad a danghter named Sonbii, 
whort he made a priestess in this temple; he 


murricd her to one Wailers dalu, and gave her | 


twelve villages a8 her marriage portion, and 
named after her the fort rebuilt on the hill 
opposite to Kandola, Songadh. Tho preeent 


village of Songadh is a few hundred yards from 


the old fort. of Songadh, and the desvendunts of 
Walerd Jalu to this day enjoy land at Songadh, 
As Sonhit was o iimistrant in the temple of 
the Sun, her offspring wore called Dhagats 
(worshippers), and from ber aprung that sha 
or snk+tribe of Kithia called Bhogats . 

The Parmars are said to have entered 
Jhilawir carly in the 19th century (? Bathyut), 
and to have recoived the Chovisis of Thin, 
Kandola, and Chotagadh (now Chotili) as a 
reward for the extermination of Aso Bhilla from 
V isaldeva, the then Wighela sovereign of 
Wadwan, at this tine the clief city of Jhaliwitr, 
The print was accompanied, however, with the 


condition that the Babrifia should be expelled, a 
condition which Vieald «yo considered itim. 
The Parwiirs, however, sue. | 
ceeded im ousting the Babriia, who fled thenes | 
to Dhindhalpir, Tha Parmirs did not hold | 


possible to effect, 


Than long, a4 they wore ousted by the Kiith in 
under Wailoji, who, as mentioned nbove, wag 
himeelf flying with hia Kilthis from Jim Abra, 


When Kirtnlah Khin(who lad been onenrad | 


with Ui tille of Shajast Khan) was Subjhdir of | 


Gujarit, the Ka) his extendod theirmarsuding 
expeditions to the Khitled districta, harassing 


espemally the parganas of Dhandhuks, Virum- 
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becamw so serions that Shojast Khin, whe om 
lis penal meulkegiri circuit in Jhallwiih, | 
from thence in abont a.p. 16%) for Thin, which 
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fort he stormed after a great daughter of ite . 





defenders, dispersing the K at his and destroy- 
in the temple of the Sun. Sines: thiy, tho 

Rathis never returned to Thin, which wai 
oonpied by the Jhilie shortly afterwards, | 

this great dispersion of the Kat hia the Khas 


ghar tribe mada Chotild their head-quarterz, 


which they had wrestedl from Jagaio Parmar 
previously ; while the Khawads, who had 
acquired Sayla in about A.p. 1769, remained 
ther The Wilin’ Hioici-anctets: were ot 
Jetpir-Chital, and the K humane’ at Mitiala, 
hod aflerwards Sabor Kundla, At tho time of 
Shujant Kldin’s storm of Thin it waa prine 
cipally occupied by Dhandhals, who have 
now been dispersed far and wide, and though 
still to be found as Mulgirisiis in Kathidvid, 
their chief possessions lie in the Dhandhoks 
pargand, and to this day they. nea, Lnaesneny 
of the enoko-worship at the sluines of Wairnk 3 
and Bandit Beli which they: hati nioptod, . 








ureat reverence for the Cobra, “The K athin, ‘ - 


ns ia well known, are divided into Iwo 

divisions, —the Shikhiyat (called by Sir To 
Grand Jacob the noble) tribes, and the Avartilie 
or Avarshikhyne—that is to xay, thos of othor 





| brunches,. 


The Shikhiyats comprehend the three 
grint tribes af Walk, Khwiman pund Khas 
ehor, allof whom are deseendante of the oFigie 
nal WaAlk Rajput who npostationd (0. fbi pchgen 





The only explanation Tecan give for the torm in 


that the Wald branch are called tho branch 
‘Shikhi' par caecdlencs, the Walia being Sue 
ryivaidi ond of the sume clan ns the Ttind 
of Udaypir. Tho -Avartiis comprise the origi- 
nal Rathis, aewell on subsequent atlditions by 
onteasted Itijpute-of other clans, whio hinvo i 
termarried with Kiithiinis. The pies) senews 
of these Avnrtii tribes ore those of Dhin- 
dhaland Khawad— the former # + from 
the Ihithod, and the latter from the Thala 





| stock, 


As the Dhind bal tribe tinve nol, 1 believe, 
herr previously described, Iwill here briefly 
wketeh their origin and principal sub-divisions, 
The Dhindhale are a famous branch of the 


- Rithods, sprung, it in paid, from Dhindhal the 
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non of cao ta MELE) of this stock v waa Didindhal 
Semarsingji, the - chief of a mall, domain. Bes 
marsiigji married Fhulbii, a daughter of Rio 
Mokiji, the Dovrn chicftain :of Sirohi; and liad 
by her two sons, via. Ramsitgji and Kimloji. 
Ramsiigji, succeeded -hig father, and Kimloji 
received somo villages, Kimloji had two 
sons, Buderio and Paibu Rio. Pabu Rao ruled 
ot Kalagadgh, and murried « daughter of the 
SodbA chieftain of Amarkot, bat while absent 


ati Amarkot celobrating his nuptinls Jidro- 


Kbhieht carried of lis mare from his village 
of Juhyal, Pibu Rao, on hia return to. Jhiyal 
with his wife the Sodhi, commenced hostilities 
against the Khicht, but was eventually slain, 
Hia wife, the Bodhi, though pregnant, vowed 
that she would not survive her lord, and when 


forbidden, on account of her condition, to he- | 


ome a vot, whe ripped herself open, giving birth 
toa gon, who, from the unusual manner of hia 
birth was named Jhardoji, from qraq, ‘to lscer- 
ato.’ ‘This done, she asconded tho funeral pile, 
and accompanied her lord through the flames, 
na became ol fnithfal wife anda princess of ler 
high deseent, Jherdoji.on attaining manhood 
prowecnted hit father's fend ond slow Jaro 
Khichti The Khichts now bended together 
against Jharieji, whe was forced to fly, together 
with hia wife (a danglter of Parmir Radrapal), 
to Kalanjhar, where the Parmir lady gave birth 
tousgon named Badosar. Kalanjliar was ot this 
time a holding of the Padhiir Rajputs, and Sa- 
mirtiie Pidhilr reigned there, Hers Thardoji 
took refuge, and miarricd his son Hadesar to 


Anopkuiwar, only childofSamarsing. Jhantoji | 


died at Kalanjher during Samursiiuy’s lifetime, 


the giidl of Kalanjhar and reigned there, Badesor 
had twosons, KalAraoand Jasrajrio, who engaged 


in hostilities with the Khichis of Kolamgadh. | 


~ ‘The Kiitchts, however, slaw Jasrijrio and de- 
feated KAlirao, who fying thence cam té the 
Panechitlon his way to Dwirka, While on his 
journoy thithor bi came to the village of Li- 
chimanchi, near ‘Thin, where there wasa large 
eteumpment of Kithis, The Kathis invited 
Rio Kili to drink tarnnbd, and he sccopted 
their invitation, Affler drinking he asked them 
of what Rijpné tribe they were, whon they 
informed him that they were formerly WalA 
Rijpnts, but, owing to their ancestor Waloji 
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sevens mhriod:in Kialthiini, the danghter of 
Patga, ho had been onteaated, ad that they ia . 


descendants were now Kathia. On hearing: 


this Rao Kala perceived that he too would be 
— enubonsted, anid thinking death preferable hedrow 
hia sword and pointed it towards bis own 


breast, intending to slay himself. The Kathis, 
however, dissuaded him, and offered to give him 
their daughters in marriage. Rilo KAM assent 
ed, and married three Kithiinis, viz, Sujinde, 
daughter of Wil MAndan; Modobii, daughter 
of Kliichar Bajeanr; and Rupdebiti, a daughter of 
Rim Khumin. After the marriage ceremonies 
were completed Rio KAla uttered the following 
complet :— 

erat ear ety ea ne AC NT Ha* Ate TT 

rary atqera ex care ea) ate Wh Ir 


| Ello thus spoke:—The hamdhaj is the crown of 


Abirwad 
Betweon the Wili und Dhindhal is now tho 

bond of marriage. 

As Kilo wad by tribe a Dhdndhal Rathod, his 
desdendants by his KAthi wives are called 
Dhandhal Rathis. The Dhindhal Ri- 
this are again subdivided into thirteen principal 
branches, viz, Jhinjhariis, Pakhdiis, Babhiinis, 
Dhingdis, Noriis, Rophdiis, Mokhisiis, Sir- 
walls, Milinis, Hilikis, Kherdiis, DhAdhinis, 
and Viramkis. Itlio Kali had no offspring by 
the Wal and Khamis ladies, bat by Modebii 
ho had a son named Sagil. SngAl married a 
Khichar lady named Randebii, ond also a 
daughter af WAlA Odha named Mindobii, and 
also a danghter of Rim Khichar named Modebii. 


By Modobii he had nino nons, viz. Niigsio, Buba, 
but hiv son Badessr suceeodod that chinfixin on 


Babio, Dhingdio, Kalanirio, Mokhio, Varusio, 
Sajatke, Bubo-micar. The descendants of 
Tab’ are eallod ee and the descond- 
ants of Bubo-saigir are 
deseendants of Bablo are called Habhanis, ane 
thoy live in the BhA&dli village of Deridsari. 


The dexcondants of Dhingdio are called Dhiing- 


diis, and they enjoy girds in the Jetpir village 
of Monpiir, Tho descendants of KAlandrio are 
called Toriis, and they enjoy girds in Waalwad. 
Thodescondants of Mokhio are called Molkhisiis, 
and they also livoat Wasiwad. The descendants 
of Varusio are called Sirwalis, and they reside 
ntand hold lands in Paliyid, The doeoendants of 


SijankA are called Milinds, Thoson of Nigsio 


* The ose of the old genitive in Aono, mail, de. is worthy of ratuark, aa tt be one of tha hoa oantiuan forums. 


are called PaAkhdina. The 
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married Rupdebii, daughter of Odhi Khichar, 
and by her he had two sons, Bivdo and 
Nagpal, The descendants of Nigpil are called 
Hilikis, ancl they live in tho village of Wirdi, 
under Dhandhuka. HBavdo marricd o Khi- 
char lady named Modebii, and had by her two 


ehns, Jidro nnd Kilo, The desoendantes of Kilo | 


ore called Kherdios, and live in the Dbhan- 
dhuke villace of Wivid. Jidro omrried Satulii, 
danghter of Jetheur Khichar, und had by herone 
son, Niho. Niho married Raibli, danghier of 
Kali Kidichar, by whom he had one son, Gaigo, 
From Gaigo sprang Dhidho of the Dhandhuka 
village of Samadhiili, LHe bestowed on Chiran: 
Rakha lath pose in charity, und his descendants 
were styled Dhidhini. They are to be found 
at Samadhiali aforesaid, and also at Devsar ond 
Poplii under Chotiln in Kathiavid, and at 
Anandpur and Mewisi in the same province. 
Dhadho married a danghter of Mehraim Khichar 
nimed Modebii, and had by her o son nomed 
Naho. Tho descendanta of Niho are called 


Rephiins, as they resided at and enjoyed thy vil- | 
Rishis requesting them to destroy Bhimisur, 


lage of Rephdi milor Dhandhnka. NAiho married 
Majikbai, danghter of Kéni Khichar, and Lad by 
her two sons, Ginhyo nod Viso, Viso's desnend. 
ants are called Viramkhis, and hold lands in the 
Dhandhuka village of Gorid. Giigo married 
Dhandebai, danghter of another King Khichar, 
by whom he had eight sons, viz. Kumpo, Khimo, 
Kheho, Sitgo, Suro, Nigdin, Surang, Kano, 
OF these the oldest, Kumpo, marriod Hindebis, 
danghter of Him Khiehar, and bad by her ten 


sons, vie. Ugo, Nagsio, Devdiis, Budho, Gingo, | 
OF these: | 
the eldest son, Ugo, married Rindebai, daughter: | 


Miincho, Ram, Selir, Jadro, Diho. 


of Karapda Randha. 

The history of the two snake shrines at 
Thin is aa follows :— 

Braluna iad non named Mirchi, whose son 
wus Kakyapa. Kaéyapo linda hondred sons by 
i Nagn Kanyn, the chief of whom were Sealaji, 
Wasnklii (corrupted inte Witentieji), Bandi 
(oorrupled ito Biindia Heli), Dbumrikah, 
Pratik, Paydarik, Takshak, Airivat, 
rishire, dec. de. 


Five Rishis, named Karniv, Griluy, Aitgir, | 


Antoth, and DBritespati (all sons of Brolunn), 
during tht Trele Yoye set ont ons Pilgrimage 
round the world, and in the course of their 
wandering «ame ta. Deva Panel land, and 


encamping in the forest of Pipipnod, near | 
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Dhrita- 











austeritios. ee eae commenced their 
cormmoniesa by performing the Fraimyadea (or 
adoration to Brahma by means of the saorificial 
fire), Information of their intention having 
reached Phimiaur, who ruigned at Bhimp ari, 
the modern Hhimora, he determined to throw 
ohstaoles in their way, and with this view com 
meneed to annoy them, and owing to his per- 
gecution the Rishia were o | to remove their 
midenes to tha banles of Panhkundi tank,. close 
to Thin, and there commence their penance. 
oo austerities were so severe that Bahay 

was pleased with them, and sppeared 
themin person. On this the Rishis implored him 
ta destroy Blimisnr Daitya, Erahma replied 
that Bhimisnr was destined to die mt the bunds 
of Seshji, Waisukhi, awl others of the snake 
family, ond that therefore thay should address 
thar prayers tothem. So saying, Brahma be- 
cuueinvisible, and tho Rishis besought the snake 
deities to nid them, and the whole «nake family 
appeared in answer to their entreatios, Tho 








Seshji ot once started for Bhimpuri, sol 
there by the force of his poison slow Bhimisor, 
and. returning informed the Rishis of his 
death, They overwhelmed him with thanks,and 
begged him to reside constantly in. Thin for 
their protection. As Seahji was kingr af Patal, 
ho was unable to comply with their request; he 
however ordered hia brothers Wasukhi (Wii 
eines) and Banduk (or Bandid Beli) to remain. 
at Thin ond Mindhavgadh respeotively; and 
nocordingly these two anake brethren took up 
their rosidenceat Thinand Mandhaygadh respoc- 
lively, where their shrines are to thiv day. Seahyi 
then became invisible. To the present day noone 
is allowed tocuta tree in the grove that surrounds 
Bindi Beli’s shrine, and it [9 said thal should 
any one ignorantly cul m stick in this grove, 
the snake appears to such person in his dreams 
and orders him to return the stick, and should 
le fnil therein, some reat calamity shortly 
befalls him; and in faet in or neat this grove 
may be soem many auch logs or aticks accident- 
ally cut and subseqnently returned. Somo of 
the more fimous snake brethren are (1) Sesh. 
ji, lord of Patal, (2) Wisuk hi, (3) Bandok, 





| all mentioned above, (4) Kali Ni ga—thi 


brother was snake of renown; he first resided 
inthe Kalandnio pool ofthe Jamni river near 


Jver, 1975.) 
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Gokul, in Hindustan proper. From hence he | 


was ousted hy Krishgs, anil ia now supposed to 
reside in the island of Ramnak, near the shrine 
of Setobandh Riimeérara, (A) Bhaojanga, 
who is worshipped oat Bhuj, It is sail that 
in uncient times the inlabitents of Kachh were 
harnssed by Duaityas onl Rikshosaa, und puti- 

tioned Sri Wiisuki, who ordered hia brother 
Bhujaige to goto their nssistanes, Bhojaigon 
want, and, effecting their liberation, at their en- 

treaties took np his residence in Bhuj, so named 
nfter him. Heia popnlarly called tha Bhujio. 

(6) Another fhmons brotheris Dlinmrik sh, 
worshipped asthe Khambhdio Nige in the village 
of Khimbhda under Dh rlivadhra, (7) Another 
Naga shrine in RAthiivid is that of Pratik 
at Talkin in Jhaliwir, and another (8) 19 that 
of Devianik Charmalio in the village of 
Chokdi under Chad’, The shrine of another 
brother, (9) Paydarika, is said to be at 
Pandharpura, in the Dekhan. (10) Takahak 
resides in Knrokshetra, (11) Airivat im 
Hastinipor, (12) Dhritarashtra m the 
Dekhan, de. &e, 

It will be seen from the above legend how 
intimately thy old trea and snake worship are 
connected, The Nigas seom to have been an 
aboriginal race in Gujuril, and to have wor- 
shipped the Elephant, Cobra, Tiger, Monkey, and 
Trees; and the erliar Hindu immigrants have 


probably derived from them tho onlt of Ganesa, — 
Hanuman, Whghedvari, Mitia, &e, de In | 


the Inpac of time the descendants of these Hindu 
immigranta began to confound these Nagas with 
whom thoy hud intermarried with the Cobras 
(Nagas), and eventually thu lugends of Naga- 
kanyas, de. sprog up. 

Ero closing this I may mention that tho mort 
famous snako-shrino in Gujarat, if notin India, is 
thatofthecolebrated D harnid hora or’ Barth 
holder,” situated at the village of Dh win a, a fow 
milos to the N. W, of Tharid, in North Gujarit. 
This shrine is visited by pilgrims from all porta 


of Initin.. There is. fk <i ee 
cobra. in the temple of the Dhemnfig, as the 
Dharnidhann is lopally called, and wn inseription 
roaghly executed benenth it. There is aleo an 


inscription relating to, the Chohins of Wiv- 


Tharid in another temple (the large one), the 
original Dhemnig occupying an Imeaignificant 
little shrine some little distance from the larger 
temple, Carvings of Nigakanyasare not mneom- 
mon in the older temples of Gujarat, and when 
at Palanpor I foand two ropresentations of 
them in the ruins of Kiinkar, probably the city 
whenoe the Kinkrej district was named. These 
I brought to the Saperintendancy Bungalow. 
There ore many other logal shtines in Gajarit 
aud Kathiavid whore the Cobra is worshipped, 
but these are. the most famous that I am ac- 
quainted with, I eannot perhaps more fitly 
conclude thege rough notes than. by quoting 
the following. Lavita in honour of Th in:— 
| aera Uiesih oun Salada 
steerage) FF FATA | 
fic ate Nha || 
; HATTA ATT BGT || 
roy saiva ayia 7 |) 
are ies ata stat |] % || 
The place Thiin is the excellent site of Dho- 
letvara, and the famous Wiisnki Dera ‘also 
honours it with his presences, 
To thy stemd fist devotee the pluce is ma it wore 
adorned with « flag, and the placeof pilgrim 
age of Sora} Dev adorns it also, 


Should any one perform the pilgrimage of Trine- 


tri, 

Thon he -will destroy the sins of 10 millions of 
(provions) éxistences, 

Prouounce the numy of Rama. Why do you 
not pronounces it f 


In the heart (of the trae worshipper) the drnms 


of his name are (perpetually) beating. 


NATIVE CUSTOMS IN THE GODAVARI DISTRICT. 
TY Her. JOHN CAIS, DUMAGUDEM. 


Respect paid fo a Dog. 
The following custom prevaila amongst the 


Brilmags, na well nsawonget the lower Stidraa,_ 


Ata cortain time whilst a woman 16 pregnatit, a 
number of her fomale friends assemble and pour 


before the door of the room where she 'is, a qnan- 
tity of pnddy-hnsk and set fire to it, To one 
doorpost they He an old shoe, ta the other a bush 
of tu last (Geymum baslionm), in order to pre- 
yentthe entranceof anydemon, After the woman 


a ee 
® Phare singe learned tha! the custom of paying rexpext to the doy during the woman's pregnancy prevails over great 


part of South India 
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bins bathed, ahe perfirrms piyd to the Gaviri 


Devi in the manner related below. “The friends: | 


firat bring in the stone on which the articles of 
food are nsmilly braised, and the stone roller, 
colonr them with eaffron, place a mark upon 
them in the way they daily mark their own 
foreheads, burn incense and place an oblation 
(the mairediam) before them. This done, they 
bringin a hitch, colour it, mark tt, burn incense 


before it, and also place the nairedyam before ib. 


The woman then makes obeisance to it, and it 1# 
given a good meal of curry andrice. Cakes are 
also placed upon the curry god rice, and if thers 
happens to bein the room a woman who has not 
hitherto heen bleseed with children she eagerly 
sfizes come of the cakes, in the hope that by 
so doing she may ore Jong havea child. 
The Dog-tdol. 

Two hundred yours aro a Briliman in the 

village of Natta Rilmesvara, in the Go- 


divert delia, had the misfortine to kill a dog. | 


Grieving on acconnt of hia sin, ho took counsel 
with the ehie! Brahmans ofthe village as to the 
hest way of making expiation, nod received the 
following advice :—" Build a temple in K Ame 
&yara which is inthe Gostanadi, place an 
image ofa dog therein, and after your daily abin- 
fons perforin puji to the dog, and then your sin 
will be pardoned.” He complied with their advieo 
In every respect, 
to the neighbouring temple at Hameavare 


"whe soonuttructed by this mew building, and on 


learning the canse of its erection they worshipped 

there os well as in the larger edifice, and thna 

the custom has continued to the present day. 
Notie Rineheara. 

Netia ia the Telogu for a snail, sholl-fish, 
conkle, dn. 

A large number of pilgrims from the neigh- 
bourmg districts resort to this village on the 
oomsion of the yourly festival. The following 
legund ia told asx the reason of the building of 
the tample;—In years gone by, a certain king whe 
lived in a coontry to the enst of the Goddvari 
called one of hia leading nen anid commissioned 
him to go and buy 4 somber of ‘horses, ele- 
pants, ond camels. As tho man wns journay- 
ing in search of these, ho slept one night in 
the village of Rimesvarn, and dreamed that 
no mnail appeared to him and told him that he 
was going to dwell in the village under the 
form of a Linga, and as he wanted o templo 


The attention of the pilzrimg | 
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the man mast bii ld him one, “The next 





the man told his dream to the chief men of the 


village, and resolved to okwy the command, A= 


cordingly he procured a larcro nowiber of stones, 
lnid the fonndation two fathoms deep in the 
| Gostanodi, ond built the ‘shrine, 


diately afterwards o Vinya about two feet high, 
composed of snuil-shella, appenred in the lemple. 
He then built a wall all round, about twelya 
feet high, and ent npon it elephants, horses, and 
camels. Having completed the whole, he ree 
turned to his master, und in answer to the 
inquiries respecting his prurehases replied 

he had done ws be had been ordered, but was 
nmable to convey them home and had leit them 
all in Rimeéyara, The king immediately sent: 





| off other servants to imyuire into thé truth of 


the statements, and when they returned und 
confirmed tha whole, resolved to go and Bea for 
himself. He did so, and on discovering whit: 


had really occurred was so pleased with the 


piety of his servant that he gave him a village. 

A linga is still worshipped in the village, 
and clephants, horses, and camels are engraved 
upon the wall of the court. 

(Foolaned’. 

This iy a small but yery winding channel. 
newt Natta Rameévarn, only filled with 
water during the rains or a rise in the Godivarl. 

In former times there wore some esinte 
(munis) performing their fapasw in the village 
of Rovvuru, near Rijimandri. They 
obtained their meat and drink ina remarkable 
why. Every morning they went to the pulinyra- 


trees of tho village, bont thom down very low, 


and ae their pots to the erowns of the. 

tress, ond forthwith they were filled with toddy 
siifficiont to wativfy their thirst during the whole 
ofthe coming day. Thay then took a namber 
of millet seeds, ponttered them in the neighbour 
ing fells, andimmedintely a ripe crop appoired, 
whith they cut, and threshed, and ate the same 
day. One day a cow brought forth a ealf in 
the place where they were performing thoir 
devotions, but, lo! beforo the ealf fell to the 
ground, Garatmantuds flew down and hore 
itaway tothe wkies. The cow, in gront distress 
at being unable to follow her eal, carefully pur- 
sucd its shadow, and as she went winding here 
and thore hor milk fell to the ground and formed 
astream, to the channel ef which the name (io - 
tanndiwasgiven. (otonwm = cow’ teat. 
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RELIGIOUS AND MORAL SENTIMENTS FREELY TRANSLATED FROM 
SANSKRIT WRITERS. 
BY J. MUIR, D.C.L., LL.D., Pu.D., EDINBURGH. 3 | x 
(Continued from vol. IIT. page 337.) 
SECOND SERIES, 


: » 
‘Dies - ae af “ee i 7 - - 


1. Svetasvatara Upanishad, iii. 19. The Great | I never act to earn reward; : 
Spirit. I do what I am bound to do, 
No hands has He, nor feet, nor eyes, nor ears, Indifferent whether fruit accrue ; 


"Tis duty J alone regard. 

Of all the men who care profess 
For virtue—love of that to speak— 
The unworithiest far are those who seek 


And yet he grasps, and moves, and sees, and 
hears. 

He all things knows, Himself unknown to all ; 

Him men the great primeval Spirit call. 


2, Mahabharata, iii. 1140 #£* Impeachment | 1° make a gain of righteousness. 
anil Vindication of the Divine Government. Who thus—to every lofty sense - | 
Draupadi sperks : Of duty dead—from each good act | 
Beholding noble men distrest, Its fall return would fain extract ;— 
Ignoble men enjoying good, He forfeits every recompense. 


Love duty, thus, for duty’s sake, 
Not careful what return it brings : | 
Yet doubt not, bliss from virtue springs, 

While woe shall sinners overtake. 


By ships the perilous sea is crossed ; 
So men on yirtue’s stable bark 
Pass o'er this mundane ocean dark, 

And reach the blessed heavenly coast. 


| If holy actions bore no fruits ; 

If self-command, beneficence, 
Received no fitting recompense ; 

Then men would lead the life of brutes : 

Who then would knowledge toil to gain ? 
Or after noble aims aspire ? 

O’er all the earth delusion dire 

And darkness dense and black would reign. 

But ‘tis not so: for saints of old 
Well knew that every righteous deed 
From God obtains its ample meed : 
They therefore strove pure lives to lead, 

As ancient sacred books have told. 

The gods—for such their sovereign will— 
Have veiled from our too curious ken 
The laws by which the deeds of men 

Are recompensed with good and ill. 


Thy righteous self by woe pursued, 
Thy wicked foe by fortune blest, — 
I charge the Lord of all—the strong, 
The partial Lord—with doing wrong. 
His dark, mysterious, sovereign will 
To men their several lots decrees ; 
He favours some with health and ease, 
Some dooms to every form of ill. 
As puppets’ limbs the touch obey 
Of him whose fingers hold the strings, 
So God directs the secret springs 
Which all the deeds of creatures sway. 
In vain those birds which springes hold 
Would seek to fly: so man a thrall, 
Fast fettered, ever lives, in all 
He does or thinks by God controlled. 


As trees from river-banks are riven 
And swept away, when rains have swelled 
The streams, so men by God impelled 

To action, helpless, on are driven. 


God does not show for all mankind 
A parent’s love and wise concern ; 
But acts like one unfeeling, stern, 
Whose eyes caprice and passion blind, 
Yudhishthira replies : 
I've listened, loying spouse, to thee, 
I've marked thy charming, kind discourse, 
Thy phrases turned with grace and force, 
But know, thou utterest blasphemy. 


| No common mortal comprehends 
The wondrons power, mysterious skill, 
With which these lords of all falfil 

_ ‘Their high designs, their hidden ends. 








° Vide ante, vol. LIL. pp. 163, 164. 
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These secret things those saints aie 
Alone whose smless life anstere 
For them hos earned an insight clear, 

To which all mysteries open lie. 

So let thy doubta like vaponrs flee, 
Abandon impious unbelief’; 

And let not discontent and grivf 

Misturb thy soul's serenity, 

But study God anght to know, 

That highest Lord of all reverse, 
Whose grace on those who love him here 

Will endless foture bliss bestow, 

Draupadi reeina : 

How could I God, the Lord of all, 
Contemn, or dare his acts arraign, 
Although I weakly thus complain ? 

Nor would T virtue bootless éall, 

Tidly talk; my botier mind 
Ts overcome by deep distross 
Which long shall yat my heart oppress :— 

So judge me rightly; thon art kind. 

3. Noishodlin Charitn, xviii. 45. Whether the 

doctring of future retribution ba frua, 

The seripture says, the bad begin, 

When dead, with woe to pay for sin, 

While bliss awaits—a happier birth— 

The good whene'er they quit the earth, 

Bat now, we see, the had are blest, 

And nghteous men on earth distrest, 

How then, this doubtful ense decide P 

Tell what is urged on eithor side. 

Did God exist omniseiont, kind, 

And never speak his will in vain, 
‘Twould cost bim but a word, anid they 

His supplinnts all they wish would find. 

If God to men allotied woe, 

Although that woe the fruit must be 
Of men’s own actions, then were he 

Without a canse his creatures’ foo,— 

More cruel, thus, than men, who ne'er 

To others canseless malice bear. 

In this our state of hinmen birth 
Man‘s self and Brahma co-exist,— 

As wise Vedantista all insist,— 

Ast when this wretohed life ‘on earth 
Shall end, ond all redemption gain, 
Then Brahma shall alone remain, 

A clever doctrine here we see! 

Our highest good to cease to be! 
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of Human Ambition, 
How many kinga—their little day 
Of power gone by—have passed away, 
While yet the stable Earth abides, 


| And all the projects vain deridos 


Of men who deemed that She was theirs, 
The destined portion of their heirs. 
With bright antumnal colours gar, 
She sseme to amile from age to age, 
And mock the fretting kings who wage 
Fieree war for Her,—for ampler eway._ 


“Thongh doomed,” she crica, “to disappear 

So soon, like foum that crests the wave, 

Vust schemes they cherish, madly brave, 
Nor see that death is lurking near, 

“And kinemen, brothers, sons and sires, 
Whom selfish love of empire fires, 

The holiest bands of nature rend,— 

In bloody strife for Me contend. 

“OQ! how ean princes, well aware 

How all their fathers, one by ona, 

Have left Me here behind, and gone, 
For My possession greatly cure?” 

King Prithu strode across the world, 

And all his foes to earth he hurled. 

Beneath his chariot-wheels—a pray 

For dogs and vultures—erushed thoy lay, 

Yet, snatched by Time's remistlesa blast, 

He long from hence sway hos passed : 

Like down the raging flames consume, 

He, too hoy met the common doom. ‘ 
And KRrtAyaryO) onoo 60 great, 

Who roled o'er all the isles, supreme, 

Ts but « shadow now, o theme 
On which logicians subtly prate. 

Those lords of men, whose empire's sheen 

Of yore the regions all illumed, 

By Death's destroying frown consumed 
Are gone: no ashes e’en dre seon | 
Mindhatri once was world-renowned ; 

What forms his substance now ¥ o tale! 

Who, nearing this, if wise, ean fil 

This mundane life to scorn, so frail, 

So dreamlike, transient, worthless found ? 


| OF all the long and bright array 


Of kings whose names tradition shows, 
Have any ever lived ? Who knowa ? 


| And now where are they F None can say. 


[June 1875... 


| 4. Vishnu Pate! iv, 24, 4848 he Vanity 
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5. Mahabharata, xii520, 6641, and 9017, “4s 
having nothing, and yet powering all things." 
(2 Corinthians, vi. 10,) 

How vast my wealth, what joy T taste, 

Who nothing own, and nonght desire! 
Wore this fair city wrapt in fire, 

The flrme no goods of mine would waste. 

6. Mahibhirats, xi. 75.“ Fbr wa brought no. 
thing into this world, ond it is cortain we cow carry 
wothing ont.” (L Timothy, vi. 7.) 

Wealth aither lenvea » man, © king | 
Or ele aman his wealth nist leave, 

What sage for thal event will grieve, 

Which time at length most surely bring ? 

7. Mahibhirato, xi. 75, The foolish disconfent- 
ed © tha wise condend. 

Thongh proudly swells thoir fortnne's tire, 
Thongh evermore their hoards augment, 
Unthinking men are ne'er content: 

But wise men soon are satisfied. 
°, Vriddha Chinakya, xiv. 6. Men hould | 

think on their emd, 

Did mon but always entertain 
Those graver thoughta which sway the heart, 
When sickness comes, or frienda depart, 

Who would not then redémption rain ? 

Oo. Mohabhirata, iii. 17401, “All inen think 
all men ynortal but themectces.”” (Young's 
Night Thoughts.) 

Is not those men's delusion strange 
Who, while they soo that avery lay 
So many sweeps from earth away, 

Can long themsslras t’ elude all change ? 


10. Dampatiéiksh’, 26: Praimottara-rotoa- 
mali, 15, Who are the rpally hind, dou, 
conal chusnd # 
That man is blind whose inner eye 
Can nonght beyond thie world desery ; 
Ani deaf the man on folly bent, 
Cn whom advice is vuinly apont. 
The damb sro these who never seck 
To others gracions words to spoak. 
Vriddha Chanakya, xvii, 6; Subhishitirnavs, 
163, Men devout schen in distress, 
In tronble men tho gods invoko ; 
When sick, submit to virtne's yoko; 
When licking power to sin, are good; 
When poor, are humble, meck, subdoed. 








12. Siengntharn’ 8 Paddhats, Dharmavivtiti, 
4. Dnprovement of Heia. | 

The sage will ne'er allow a diy 
Unmarked by good to pase away; 
Hat woking up, will often ask, 
“Have I thie day fulfilled my task ? 
With this, with each duy’s setting sun, 
A part of my brief course is ron." 

13. Mann, ii. 228, A man may learn from 

the Aumltest. 

From whomsoever got, the wise 
Acoopt with joy the pearl they prize. 
To them the mean may knowledge teach, 
The lowliest lofty virtue proneh. 
Soch men will wed, nor view with seorn 
A lovely bride though humbly born, 
Whon sunlight fails, ond all ia gloom, 
A lamp will well the house illame, — 


14. Bhigavata Purino, x, 22, 35, The proper 





aim uf Life, 
Ha only does not live in vain 
Who all the means within his reach 
Employs, his wealth, his thought, his speech . 
T’ advance the weal of other men. 7 
15. Mahibbirata, v, 1272; xii. 11098. Men | 
are jormedt by their desoosites, 
Aa cloth is tinged by any dya 
In which it long time plunged may lic; {| 
So those with whom ho loves to live "] 
To every man lus colour give. 4 
16. Hitopadii, iv. ee pearls before | 
eine 
He only threshes chaff at schools te 
With patient kindness thonghileas fools. : 
He writes on shifting sand who fain. , 
By favours worthless men would pain. . 
17. Subbishitirpava, 64. Heine often | 
apendtirift { 
How many foolish heirs make haste 1 
The wealth their father enved, to waste! . 
Who does not guard with care the pelf J 
He long has toiled to bourd himself ? F 
18, MahAbhdrata, xii, 12131. The rick : 
hath many frronde, } 
A rich man's kinsfolk while he thrives . 
Tho part of kinamon gladly play : S 
The poor Toan's kindred die away et 
| Long eer his day of death arrives. 1, 
| 7 
. 
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19. Panchatantra, 1.15. The same. 
A wealthy man ev’n strangers treat 

As if they were his kinsmen born : 

The poor man’s kindred all with scorn 
His claim4o kinship basely meet. 

20. Vriddha Chimakya, 32. What energy 

can effect. 

Mount Mern’s peak to scale is not too high, 


Nor Hades’ lowest depth to reach too deep, — 


Nor any sea too broad to overleap, 
For men of dauntless, fiery energy. 


7 Sirngadhara’s Paddhati, Dhana-prasaiiéa, — 


12, What will not men do to get wealth ? 
For gold what will not mortals dare f 
What efforts, struggles, labours spare ? 
The hostile warrior’s sword they brave, 
And plunge beneath the ocean wave. 


Chinakya, 15.10, &e. Ars longa, vita brevis: 
The essence of books to be got. 
The list of books is long ; mishaps arise 
To bar the student’s progress ; life 1s brief ; 
Whatever, then, in books is best and chief, 
The essence, kernel, that attracts the wise. 


93. Panchatantra (Bomb. ed.), 11. 92 and v. 
A. Love of Home. 

Not such is even the bliss of heaven 

As that which fills the breasts of men 
To whom, long absent, now ’tis given 

Their country once to see again, 
Their childhood’s home, their natal place, 
However poor, or mean, or base. 


94. Mahabhirata, xii. 5497 ff. A house 
without a wife is empty : Description 

of a good wife. 

Althongh with children bright it teems, 

And fall of light and gladness seems, 

A man’s abode without a wife 

Is empty, lacks its real life. | 

The housewife makes the house ; bereft 

Of her a gloomy waste ’tis left. 


That man is truly blest whose wile, 

With ever sympathetic heart, 

Shares all his weal and woe ; takes part 
Tn all th’ events that stir his life ; 
Is filled with joy when he is glad, 
And-plunged in grief when he is sad, 


* The Mungoose (Herpestes Ichneumon) belongs to the order Mustelidw (Weasels).—Eb. 
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Tamunta whene’er his home he leaves, 


(Jury, 1875. 


His safe return with joy perceives, 
With gentle words his anger stills, 


| And all her tasks with love fulfils. 


25. Mahibhirata, xii. 3440, 3450, and 
elsewhere. Description of a good king. 
That man alone a crown should wear 
Who’s skilled his land to rule and shield - 
For princely power is hard to wield— 
A load which few can fitly bear. 


That king his duty comprehends 

Who well the poor and helpless tends, 
Who wipes away the orphan’s tears, 
Who gently calms the widow’s fears, 
Who, like a father, joy imparts, 

And peace, to all his people’s hearts ; 
On vicious men and women frowns, 


| ‘The learn’d and wise with honour crowns: 
29, Panchatantra, 10. 5 (Bomb. ed.) ; Vriddha | 


Who well and wisely gifts, on those 
Whose merits claim reward, bestows ; 
His people rightly guides and schools, 
On all impressing virtue’s rules ; 


| Who day by day the gods adores,— 


With offerings meet their grace implores ; 
Whose vigorous arms his realm protects, 
And all insulting foes subjects ; 


| Who yet all laws of war observes, 


And ne’er from knightly honour swerves. 
26. Mahibhiirata, iii. 1055. Mercy should 
be shown to ignorant offenders. 
When men from want of knowledge sin, 
A prince to such should mercy show. 
For skill the right and wrong to know 
For simple men is hard to win. 
27. Réimiiyana, vi. 115. 41. Compassion 
should be shown to all men. 


| To bad as well as good, to all, 


A generous man compassion shows. 
On earth no mortal lives, he knows, 


| Who does not oft through weakness fall. 


28. Mahabhirata, xiii) 651. “The wolf 
also shall dwell with the lamb,” Se. 
(Isaiah, xi. 6). 
With serpents weasels*® kindly play, 
And harmless tigers sport with deer; 
The hermit’s holy presence near 
Turns hate to love—drives fear away. 
(To be continued.) 
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SANSKRIT AND OLD CANARESE INSCRIPTIONS. 
BY J. PF. FLEET, Esq., Bo. 0. S. 
(Continued from page 181.) 


In connexion with the preceding Kidamba 
inscription, the notes made by me, when travel- 
ling through the Canarese Country as Educa- 
tional Inspector of the Southern Division, of 
inscriptions at Bankiptir, Hinagal, and Bana- 
wasi,—all of them Kidamba capitals,— may 
usefully be inserted here. 

Bankdpir. 

Bankapir is about six miles to the 8. by E. 
of Siggaum, the present head-quarters of the 
Siggaum or Baikapdr TalukA of the Dharwiid 
District. 


The inscriptions are all in the Fort. No. | 


1:—Leaning up against a wall to the right of 
the entrance to the Fort from the E. there is a 
large stone-tablet bearing an inscription of fifty- 
nine lines, each line containing about thirty- 
seven letters, in the Old Canarese characters 
and language, The inscription is for the most 
part in fine order; but the fourth line has been 
deliberately cut out and almost entirely obli- 
terated, and there are fissures in the tablet 
which would probably result in its falling to 
pieces if an attempt were nade to remove it to 
a safer place of custody. The emblems at the 
top of the tablet have been wilfully defaced; 
but there are traces of the following :—In the 
centre, a linga; on its right, a seated or kneel- 
ing figure, with the sun above it anda gow 
and calf beyond it; and on its left, an offi- 
ciating priest, with the moon above him and 


* Vikramiditya IT of Sir W. Elliot; according to the 
rame authority hie reign extended from Saka 909 to Saka 
149. The discrepancy between the dates of his reign and 
of the present inscription may be accounted for on the syp- 
position that Vikraméditya was the Yuvar§ja or Viceroy, in 
charge of the two districts referred to, during his father's 
reign and before he himself ascended the throne of the 
Chilnukyas on the death of his elder brother Shm(ivaradéeva 
ll. Gangapirminadi or Gangapemmilnadi was also adopt- 
ed as a Kad title. 


+ The Ko]Alapura of line 18 of inseription No. IT of tho 
series now commenced; the name oceurs again as Kuya- 
lilapura in line 88 of Major Dixon’s No.71. This and the 
following two titles are also Kfidamba titles. 

t The final ‘t’ of this word in the original may be 4 
mistake, The Ninety-six-thousand Distnct 1s mentioned 
in the NAagamandala copper-plate inscription published by 
Mr. Rice at pp. 156 et 2¢99. of V tainly 
query; in note 11, page 161, the name of it is given as 
Gatyavidi, and it is said to have been called the Ninety- 
rix-thousand District from its yielding a revenue of 06,000 
pagodas ; but districts are y named in this way tr. 
the number of towns included in them. The Gangavddi 





| who, though himself a Jain king, first in 


ol. IL. of the Indian Anti- | nota J 
* gel e2ll below. _ 
‘x, |  Pankipurade vaichamata (tha) sthdnamurs naga- 
joe pad | 





a figure of Basava beyond him. The inscrip-. 


tion is dated in the Saka year 977 (a, p. 


| 1055-6), being the Manmatha smivatsar2, while 


the Chilukya King Gaigapérmanadi-Vikra- 
midityadéva *,—the son of Trailékyamalla- 
déva; the supreme lord of the city of Kuva- 
lilapura ¢; the lord of Nandagiri; he whose 


| crest was an infuriated elephant,—was ruling 
| the Gangavidit ¢ Ninety-six-thousand and the 


Banavasi T'welve-thonsand, and while the Great 
Chieftain Harikésaridéva, the glory of the 
family of the Kidamba emperor Mayiravarma$, 
was governing the Banavisi Twelve-thousand 
as his subordinate. The inscription proceeds 
to record the grant of some land in the Nida- 
gundage Twelve, which was a kanpana|| of the 
Pinuigal Five-hundred, to a Jain temple, by 
Harikésaridéya, his wife Lachchaladévi, the 


assemblage of the five religions colleges of Ban- 


kApura, the guild of the Nagaramahajana, and 
“he Sixteen.’"{ Harikésaridéva’s titles are 


of much the same purport as some of those of 


Sivachitta in the Kidamba inscription of Gul- 
halli and of Jayakési III. in the Kadamba in- 


scription of Kittfir*, and most of them are 


repeated in the short inseription, No. 2, of which 
a transcription is given below. His name does 
not occur in Sir W. Elliot’s list of the Kadambas, 
and I cannot yet determine what his place in 
the genealogy should be. 

Nos. 2 and 3.—Further on in the fort there 
is a fine old Jain temple called Arvattukam- 





Ninety-six-thousand is mentioned again in line $3 of No. 118 
of gy pe Dixon’s work, 


§ MaytiravarmA is given by Sir W. Elliot as the first in 
the Kadamba genealogy of Banavasi and the founder of 


the family. Tho KAdambas of Goa (Gove, Gdpakapattana, 
or Gépakapuri) state in their inscriptions at Dégdmye and 
Halsi Palkake, Palasige, or Palus!) in the Belganm district 
that the founder of their family was Trildchanakadamba, 
the Trinétrakadamba of Dr. Buchanan's vere through 
Maigtr, Canara, gett a teas _ eh a : : 
ions given in Dr. Bochanan’s book it was yiravarm 

pent introduced: Wadi 
Brihmans into the Taluva country ; according to the Brih- 
man traditions, the Brahmans had been previously in the 


' ‘Taluva country, but they did not like it and were always 


running away to Ahiche! hatra, from which place Maytira- 
varmii brought them back, some reforms, and 
reinstated them. 


|| See note T to the translation of No, II of the present 


ramaijonaw | 
* Soe pp. 206 et seqg. of No, XXVII, Vol. X Jour. 
Bomb. Br. R. As. Soe. 


linaruvaruny. 
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bhada-basti, ‘the Jain temple of the sixty 
columns.’ On the wall to the left of the S. 


entrance to the shrine there are two short and 


very well preserved inscriptions in the Old 
Canarese characters and languages. No, 2:— 
The upper one is as follows :— 


[1] Be [ij Sam, oA STI) oetesot exaaversd 3e [1] EY V2 SATO 
[2] vosrheem oad sowde I AQA, AMAASZcda mes 
[3] esomodooddergdo osm yUAwhes jo eao- 
[4] Sent Go) Fes pudeson, sTeE Ela why Ano 
[5] secd 8) 0%, me, Nos cs BumdeSsnrwd a - 
[6] 3 OMUT.o2233 3232, F ( a9, F)as aK OsrDp, 2 
[7] Bprsysoedone Op, Ded, Bo G8D Oeotrot 3 
[8] mda(3) DENI, INL USS WON oma Saxe BowmvaI. 
[9] cSdneQzexy Potictd ysl avd rama eDaesoesereeo] 


Translation.—* Be it well! Reverence to 
Sambhu*, who is made beantifal by a chowri 
which is the moon that lightly rests upon his 


lofty head, and who is the foundation-pillar for | 


the erection of the city of the three worlds! 
Hail! The Great Chieftain who has attained 


the five Mahdsabdas; the excellent supreme. | 


lord of Banavisipura ; he who has acquired the 
excellent favour of the god Jayanti-Madhn- 
késyarat ; he who has the odour of musk; the 
three-eyed earth-born f; he who is established 
in eighty-four cities ; he who has an eye in his 
forehead{; the four-armedt; he who is conse- 


crated with the rites of eighteen horse-sacrifices _ 


known throughout the world; he whose infuri- 


ated elephants are bound to columns of crystal — 


set up on the mighty summits of the king of 
mountains Himaviin$; he who is charming by 
reason of the excess of his greatness: | the 
ornament of the family of the great king 


Mayiiravarma,] the Kidamba emperor.” The | 
inscription, which is unfinished, breaks off 


abruptly with the first part of the letter Sy’; 
but, as it agrees almost word for word with 
lines 10 to 13 of No. 1, there can be no doubt 
that the continuation of line 9 was meant to be 


‘ -ydravarmmamahdmahipalakul abhushanan’ ag 


in line 13 of No. 1. The emblems at the top 


of the stone,—very rudely cut, or, perhaps, | next below consists of sixteen lines of about 


eee 
® Siva. 
¢ Jayantipura is an old name of Banavisi, 

These are family traditions regarding Trildchanaka- 
damba who, according to the inscriptions of the later 
Kiidambas of Halsi, was the founder of the family, 

§In this passage the word ‘sik hari’ between ‘ ryndra’ 
and sikhora’ seems to be superfluous ; jn lino 10-11 of the 
Gulhalli inscription there occurs the passage ' Himapad. 





only marked ont for engraving,—are:—In the 
centre, a linga and priest; on their right, a cow 
and calf; and on their left, a figure of Basaya, 
with some representation above it as to the 
meaning of which I conld not satisfy myself. 
No. 3:—The lower inscription is separated by 
two blank stones from the preceding, with 
which it seems to have no connexion. It con- 


| sists of six lines of poetry, each line containing 


about twenty-three letters, and two letters over 
in the seventh line. The verses are in praise 
of a certain Simha or Siiga; but there is no- 
thing to explain who he was, the verses have 
no meaning of importance, and the inscription 
contains no date. 

Nos. 4, 5, 6, and 7.—In the interior of the 
same temple there are four inscriptions in the 
Old Canarese characters and language on stone- 
tablets let into the wall on the right and 
left just outside the shrine. Three are on the 
right hand, and one is on the left hand, as one 
faces the doorway of the shrine. No. 4:—The 
highest of the three on the right hand consists 
of thirty-nine lines of about twelve letters each. 
It records grants made to the god Nakarééya- 


| radéva of BaikApura in the Pihgala smhvaisara, 
| being the twelfth year of the reign of the 


Chalukya king Bhilékamalla.|| No. 5:—The 


girindrarundrasikharasansthApitamahasaktiprabhdvarh’. 
As regards the meaning of ‘rundra’, it may perhaps be a 
vaniation of ‘rudra’, one of the significations of which in 
Prof. Monier Williams’ Sanskrit Dictiovary is great, large ; 
10 18 worthy of remark that I have met with this word as 
yet in Kadamba inscriptions only, 

, || The Chélukya king Sdméjvaradéva II; i.e., Saka 1060 
(4.D. 1138.9), 
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twenty-three letters each ; the characters of this 
and the following inscription are amaller than 
those of the preceding, Tt records a grant 
made by Baromagivanda of Kiriya-Bailel pura® 
to the god Naguréévaradéva of Ratkipura. The 
date is the same as that of the preceding. No. 
6:—The lowest of the three consists of twelve 
lines of about twenty-threa letiers cach, It 
records a wraot made bya Dandaniiyaka, whose 
name I could not read with certainty, im the 
reign of the Chilukya ‘Tribhovanamalla, tv. 
Vikramaditya II. The date is effaced, but the 
name of the anivateara ia legible, ris. Srimakha ; 
accordingly the date must be the sixteenth year 
of Vikramiditya IL, or Saka 1013 (a.o. 1091-2). 
No. 7:—The inscription on the left hand con- 


sists of thirty-seven lines of about seventeen 


letters each, It records grants made to the 
Jain temple of Kiriya-Batkapora by Madi. 
gaynnda and other village-headmen im the 
Subhakrit emitatsara, being the forty-fifth year 
of the Chalukya king Vikruamat These four 
inscriptions are in tolerably good condition. 

Hinagul, the ancient Pinungal, the hand- 
quartera town of the TilnkA of the same name 
in the Dharwad District, is about fifteen miles 
to the S.W. of Boikipfir. There are a great 
number of monumental stones here, but only 
three inscriptiona proper, Of the monumental 
stones some are very large and elaborate and 
enrious; particalarly two by the tank near the 
Revenue Bungalow. Of the inscriptions one 
only, at the temple of Hanumiind@va in the 
fielde of Halikéti, would repay examination; I 
had no time to give any attention to it. Near 
this inscription there is s small tomple with 
some qnrions and interesting senlptures of Naga 
mon and women dé, 

In the town there ia a fine old Jain temple 
in the centre chamber of which « large stano 
lotus iv pendent from the roof. In the sume 
chamber the Ashiadikpilns,—guardians of the 
aight points of the compass—are represented 
in excollent sculptures in panely pomting to- 
wards their respective stations. 

Banuivdai, 

Banawiisi ia situsted in the District of North 
Canara, on the contines of Maisir, about fifteen 
miles to the E. by 8, of Sirsi. The old forms 
of its name, as met with in inseriptiona, are 

* ie, the loser Bankipara.” 





Vanaviat,‘the abode in the forest’,—the origin- 
al form; Banavyasi; Banavase; and Danovaae; 
and another name of it would appear to be 
Jayantipora. Itis a place of considerable age 
and reputed sanctity, Probably thu earliest 
anthintic notice of it is to be found in the 
large Cave-ulphabet inseription, dated Saku 507 
(a.m. 585-6), in the Saiva temple at Aihole in 
the Huonagand Talnkd of the Kalidyi Dis- 
trict,—Flate No. 3 of Mr. Hope's work; in 
line & we ore told that the Chilukyn king 
Pulikési OL reduced to subjoction “ Vanavisi, 
which wus girt about by the river Hamsinudi 
glistening with the hue of the high waves. of 
the Varada, and which rivalled with ite pros 
purity the city of the gods.” Banawdai would 
appear to have been at that time the capital, 
or one of the capitals, of an early branch of 
the Kidamba dynasty. The Varadi, modern 
Wardi, flows close under the walls of the pre- 





sont town, and Humeinadi is probably the old 


name ofa tribntary stream of some size that 
flows into it about sevon miles higher up. 

Tha inscriptions ard oll in and around the 
great temple of Madhukésyurad4va ; they are all 
in the Old Canarese charactera and language. 
Four of them are on stones set upright im the 
ground on the right and laftof the portico of the 
temple, and four are on stones leaning ngainat 
the wall of the temple enclosnre. The temple 
seoms to be of cansiderable antiquity, but it i 
not remarkable for architectural beanty. Dr. 
Buchanan gives an sonount of geome of the im- 
soriptiona of Banawisi and ita neighbourhood ; 
but he was dependent for information as to their 
contents upon a Briluman priest called Madha- 
litura who, to conoeal his ignorance of the sulyect, 
drew pretty freoly upon hia power of imagina- 


| tion, nud the result was the communication of o 


erent deal of nonsense. 

No. 1 —This inscription it in a state of very 
fine preservation, It is partially buried in tho 
ground. on the left as one foes the centre shrine; 
above the ground there ore thirty-aight Lines 
of about thirty-seven letters each. ‘The emblems 
at the top of the tablet have been entirely 
offaced with the exception of part of the linge. 
The ingeription opens with the statement that 
ihe earth was governed by the kings of the 
Chalukya king mentioned by name ts Vibho- 

¥ (atm the Saken your 1042 (ap. 1120-1), 
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Vikramadhavalo-Pormacdidévea or Vikramaditya- 
diva.* The inscription then procecis to give 
the genealogy of a Kadamba cloeflam Kirtt 
diva, who was the subordinate of this king. 
The first of the Kadambas mentioned is king 
Chatta or Chattugn, who ocqoired also the 


nome of Katukadwrove, His gon wos Jayne | 


aumlin. Juynsitils had five sons, Mayuli, Tails 
or Tuilapu, Sintayadéva, Jékidéva, und Vikra- 
minku.t The greatest among these was Tulipo, 
and te him and his wile Chivandaladévi was bora 
king Kirtti. The inscription then proceeds to 
record vrants that were made while the Great 
Chieflain king Kirttidéva was governing the 
Banavise Twelve-thoumnd, The portion con- 
taining the record of the grants and the date 
of the inscription is below tha gronnd. The 
titles of Kirttidéya are very similar to those 
of Jayakési: T11 in the Kittir stone referred ta 
above. 

No. 2.—Thoe stone-tablet containing this m- 
scription also is partially boried in the ground. 
Above the ground there are twenty-seven lines 
of wbout twenty-thres Isttera cach, The om- 
blems wt the top of the stone, very rudely 
engraved, are representations of the liava and 
Basava, with the sun and moon above thom. 
The inseription is well-preserved and records 
grants made in the Saka year 1290 (a DB 
1368-9), being the Kilaka saivafeara, while 
tho Mahipradhima or Prime-Minister Midha- 
vinka was governing the Banarase Twelve. 
thousand under the king Virsbukkariyn who 
was ruling ot Hastinivatipurat, This Prime- 
Minister is tho celebratéd Midhuvichirya- 
Vidyaranya, the elder brother of Siyanichirra§, 
_ the author of commentarios on the Rigyéda 
and other works; Midhavichirya himerlf woe 
a scholar and nothor and was nesocinted in 
some of his writings with hia brother, Bukka- 
rayn,—the younger brother of Hurihara |; the 
zon of Satgama of the Yidava fhmily; and the 
father of Harihara Il —aucceeded his elder 
brother on the throne of Vijayanngara. 

® VikramMdlfya Il of Sir W; Elliot. 

+ In tr W. Elhiol’s Kidomba | theay dive 


I 


are ek Fhloe o@ the sone of Maydrararcct U1, me, Afr nunep ot | 
Thiru bel, 


Chajfaga. Joyusuia, ivf, and Kisttiteva do 


" Hastindivat!purs’ in Ling Sanskrit fj 
i Lnfgusdl, * the itso wha ise site an Which Vinge 
was built, aml in leter times the popular samy of 
ayauagars iteelf, 


“§ Is the eolaphom af the Mbdbaviyadhiltuvgi | 
edin a footnote to peer ae Vol. V. of De Beisel 
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No. 3.—The stone-tablet containing this, a 
side of No. 2. ‘Tho em- 
blema at tho top of the tablet are :—In: the, contre, 


acription stands by the 


a linge; on its ruzht, a cow and ealf with the 
enn above them; and on ita left, u lion with the 
moon above it. ‘The ingeription consiata of 


twenty-nine linea of about twanty-tieg letters 
each, and records grants made in the Saka year 


G90 (a0. 1068-9), being the Kilnke souweteara, 


whiln the Great Chiefinin Kirttivurmadéyal],— 


the aupreme lord of Banayisipura: he who lied 
on his banner a representation of (Garuda) the 
king of birds © ; and whose crest was a bon,— 
was governing the Banayisi Twelve-thonsand. 


Just below the date a large portion of the sur. 
theo of the stone has been chipped off; the rest: 


of the ingeription is in very good order, 


No. 4.— The stone-tablet containing this mn- 


scription is on the right as one faces the central 
shrine. The emblems at the top of the tablet 
consist of a lings with the son abore it and a 


figure of Bosava with the moon above it. The 


inscription consiats of thirty-seven lines ofsboat 
twenty-five letters each. The letters are of o 


large und somewhat modern type and are rather 
illegible and difflenlt to read. Owing to this 


and to my being preased for time I could make 
out no more than that the inseription ia duted 
Saka 1321 (4. n. 1399—1400), beingthe Vikrama. 
smiwatsara, or, perhaps, Sako 1521 (ap, L699- 
1600), being the Vilambi or Vikiri smbeai 
sara; tho first sylinble only of the name of the 
wnieateara ia legible. 

No. 5.—The stone containing this inseription: 
stimds up against the N. wall of the onclosure 
ofthe temple. The emblems at the top of the 
stone, very rudely ont, are tho figures of a man 
on horsoaeck and of warriors or conquered 
énemics in front of him, The inscription con- 
sists of twenty-four lines of sbout forty-two 
letters ench; itis in good order, but tho letters 
are of a bad and somewhat modern type anil dif 
ficult to rend. The insoription is dated Sili- 
Vahansinka 1474 (an. 1552-3), being the 


Kuat’s sition of ] elittion of Pref I i. Wilaou'a works, Hiyani. 


| voted ty eget pers ches nile: reins minister of Sane 





athogeheaar nterine 


“The man of Kitvarndvn, coca in ie W. El. 
io ned en daar la acs interrnmning 
stepato Soke Wid. EF | 
fime aa the Kirttidéra of 
' stbhAchardndradher 
Hariktmaridéva in No. | of | 
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Paridhavi samvatsara, while the valorous king j 


SadASivadévaraya* was ruling at his capital of 
Vidyanagarit 

No. 6.—The stone-tablet containing this in- 
scription stands up against the same wall. There 
are no emblems at the top of the stone. This in- 
scription, again, is in good order, but the letters, 
as before, are not of a good type; it consists of 
thirty-one lines of about fifty letters each. With 
the exception that it belongs to the time of 
Sadigivadévamahiriya, I could not ascertain 
the date and contents of this inscription. 

No. 7.—The stone-tablet containing this in- 
scription stands against the B. wall of the en- 
closure of the temple. The emblems at the top 
of the stone area litga with the san above it 
and the figure of Basava with the moon above it. 
The inscription consists of twenty-two lines of 
about twenty-three letters each. The letters of 
this, again, are of abad type and are also very 
much defaced, and with the limited time at my 
disposal I could not make out the contents. 

No. 8.—The stone-tablet containing this in- 
scription stands up against the wall as the pre- 
ceding. The emblems at the top of the stone 
are the same as those of the preceding. There 
are traces of about eighteen lines, but hardly 
a letter is distinctly visible from beginning to 
end. 

In one of the smaller shrines, outside the cen- 
tral temple but in the same courtyard, there is a 
handsomely carved stone ‘Matcha’, cot, bed- 
stead, or litter, on which the image of the god 
is carried about the town on the occasion of 


festivals, The following inscription on the litter | 


is published at page 277 of the Canarese Schoul- 


Paper for March 1873 by Srinivas Ramchan- 


dra Baikapfir, Master of the Vernacular School 
at Badangéd in the North Canara District :— 


fat Gat wat aT aaae ware et 
TH AWesaCrqaeaeTs BACLT | 

qiat saai(ti) aaagaar:(?) steaaae Fz(5)F 
aala:) stargeears ata: firersarye |) 
With the corrections that I have suggested, 


the translation is:—“*In the year Vibhava, in | 


the dewy seasonj, in the month of Migha, in 





* This king is not mentioned in the list of the kings of 
Vijayanagara given at page 231 of Vol. II. of Thomas’ ed. 
of Prinzep's Antiquities. But his name occurs in other 


inscriptions,—¢.g., Major Dixon's No. 17, from Harihara, 
dated Saka 1476 or 1477, Ananda satavatsira; and id., 


| rical power; the table is as follows :— 
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the bright fortnight, on Wednesday the day of 
the Sivaratri, this handsome litter of stone, 
intended for the festival of spring, was given 
to (the god) Sri-Madhukésvara by king Raghu 





| of Séda, at the prosperous city of Jayantipura, 


in the pavilion used as a hall of audience.” 

The litter was shown to me when I was at 
Banawasi, but the inscription was not pointed 
out to me nor did it attract my attention in- 
dependently ; I do not know exactly whereabouts 
on the litter itis. There is said to be another 
sacred litter or bedstead somewhere in the Fort, 
similar to the one mentioned above, but without 
a roof and destitute of any elaborate carvings. 

The original of the inscription is, [ presume, 
in the Kayastha characters. The publisher of 
it in the Canarese School-Paper interprets the 
first word numerically as giving, by inverting 
according to rule the order of the letters, the 
date 641. The system according to which 
words meaning ‘earth’ or ‘sky’ are used to 
denote ‘one’, words meaning ‘arrow’ to denote 
‘ five’, words meaning ‘ sun’ to denote ‘ twelve’, 
&e., is well-known. There is given, at page 22 
of Brown’s Carnatic Chronology, another system 


| called ‘Katapayfdi’, according to which each 


consonant of the Sanskrit alphabet has a nume- 





l, h 4 qT a 
2 aq z oT t 
3 7 s qq a 
4. q ¢ 7 q 
5, = 7 q WT 
6. 4 a = 7 
7. Ss 2 = a 
*. Ft q nt ei. 
9. ay q = =z 
0. bs f I = }é 








In both systems the unit is named first, then 
the ten, and so on, and the figures have accord- 
ingly to be reversed in reading off the date§. 
Such a word as ‘ Srivershé’ of the text must be 





No. 24, or Mr. Hope's No. 38, 4, from Haribara, dated 
Saka 1488, Dorm at eosin 

¢ A corruption of Vijo , 

I The two months Whets and Phélguna, from abcct 
the middle of January to the middle of 

§ “ Ankindie vdmatd gatih.” 
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2 
v 
4 
~ ; 


[dens, sae 





explained according to the Katapayidi system, 
if it is to be explained numerically at wll. And 
it ig possible to extract from it the date Oto, 
not 641 as given in the Canarese School-Paper; 
bnt there is an objection to this, vis., that the 


first and last letters of the word are compound | 
Old Cansrese characiers and | 


letters and we shonld have to reject in each 
instances the letter ‘r’ us superfluons, thongh 
it has a numerical power according to the table, 
Moreover, we have still nothing to indicate the 
initia] date from which the date of the imacrip- 
tion ia to be calculated ; VikramA&dityn-somvnt 
645 and Saka 645 do not work ont as tho 
Vibhava gavirafsara or anything near it; nor 
doea Saka 1642, which may be arrived at by 


ealoulating the date from the reéstablishment of | 


the Saka ora by the Chilukyn king Vikramidityn- 
Pérmididéva at the commencement of hia reign 
in the year 998 of the original Saka era. 

The whole style of the inscription is oguinst 
its being of any considerable nge. * SOdi,' in 
the second line of the verse, is perhaps a mistake 
on the part of the copyist for ‘Snda’; at any 
rote the modern ' Sunda’ or ‘ Sdnda'’, the ancient 


‘Bodhi’ or 'Sudhipura’, in North Canara, is | 


evidently meant. And the king Raghn allnded 
to is aa undoubtedly the Raghnunitha-Niyaka 
who governed Sudhipura under the sovereign 
of Vijayanagara*® from Saka 1541 to 1561. 
The Vibhava smivatsara occurred im his tima, 





viz, in Saka 1550 0 (an, 1622-9), and this ac- 


eoutienly is the date of the mecription. 
No. I. 

This, ayuin, is n KAdamba inseription from 
Balagimve. I have edited it from Plate No. 69 
of Major Dixon's work, The original, in the 
age, is Of 
a stone-tablet 4 1” high by 1! 9)! broad. The 
emblems at the top of the stone are:—In the 
centre, some representation that I cannot clearly 
make out in the photograph ; on ita right, a 
ecated figure, apparently Jain, with the moon 
above it: and on its left, & cow and calf with 
the son above them. 

The inseription records the grant, in the Baka 
year 907 (a. vp. 1075-6), being the Rikshosa 


eqivatara, of the village of Kondavige to the 


Vaishnava temple of the god Narssimbadiva 
of Balligive. The grant was mado by tho 
Kidamba Gaiyapemminadi - Bhnvansikevira- 
Udayidityadéva, whos place in the genealogy 
T cannot at present determine, with the sanction 
of his sovereign the Chilukya king Sémegvara- 
déva I, 

It is to be noticed that Gangapsemminn 
Phuvanaikavira-Udayidityadéva, Spouse ae 
ordinate to the Chilukyn king, does not style 
himeelf a Chieftain or Great Chieftain nnd 
sasumes some of the titles of a paramount 


ROVErEIZ, 





Transeription. 


pedAlcwalys F555 
aA Rome se 
3923,(3,) dstacgenic 


aa 


[th] 
[2] 
[3] 
[4] 
[5] 
[*] 
C7] 
[8] 
[9] 
[10] 
[1] 
[1s] 
[13] 


ah: 8 86@ 


ss ak 


oi so Gwsss, gree 
desde Sosa N sl ar) PaR reo 
3,S2ado 
Bo gus ged yo 
Tega, ufo 
4 yes 


Hewes 
Rawey) ev Svas 





WBC y) cy9 

Wamah 
Teo d)itastmage SAS SAuy De 3a) Mo BFE WI STEREO ® 282).(a5,5)*- 
raobaat, (so. 228 )ve Sede terproe Uabete. 


Syed rorskengaes Tamor zo | 


2725/04) )daroniyraae a toot Soma (oss r (chat dor 
eo Ket @ Bo, @ the - Que vardeoedietemnmeyue ‘b 
DpiaBadeyet vaobsatusagts estiewest rddysteo. 


aye 
aoxe 
Da at. 
thie ant 2s 


SUP fit 
Syebors sotpetF exyu se ewvo 
215) DOR IPe ods 
wobAomo 


ro. Aven 20 poxces) HosNa a 
TAL, ry 

sUssemed z- 
Syortstis 2 ead, (to. “3m 


Beha 





* Dr. Buchanan, Vol. 1h p. 0. — 








sso 
Bkts  - aysroruespanys 
3 WS wee sara she 
a 
[18] o2 oye 
(w] mde BANORY 
[29] e wangsxodacg? 
[2] sare 
[22] Sea(Sye)deteoel jana 
[2a] Adsiscss shes, erAceine 
2a] snit 2)Saeentarwayo 

[a5] Sure guess gBRCZOR UES, | 
[2] Qr(Bpeongrsie ete abe 
[a7] Reamae weEFO 
[v8] > 
[29] 
[99] 
Lat] 
[a2] 


“re 
[15] 
(16) 
[17] 





og Fen 
Eins o 


Assidedd Gexgur 
coe, eessivo EA 
ety 2? =tis 3 £(s47) ANS Td oso 


Soper es zea 
$ st 2 


Rh, Renal Ty 
Pas) owes" Hoes 
rhonda ik i 
atin > 
Ore, giissidamar 


Sx ae 
aa omy nect st. 8 eet) ‘Pay, * 
aig maa ec | 

i ai (Rie )sow Seth F 
am, abies 


#3 (3) a 





ae oo aren “ 
ebbeary, esalleey, dei. 
ye, fended - 





"eae 
is ae, Bosra 
Se Fa(*F a2) eyes) se 
Ragnrigden, aad lal 
eobebe, Y5Ro Xeengelas,- : 

“Aygsbd oxide, sbat- 

cat hat Adda - tag whe 

=SSUx, wade. — the ar 
sya OAK eZ) Geta 
Hare, Hear. 





sO, 
{yaa 
ees 
Saptinniy), gow Secew 
Sse ee rege 

[33] sadid wey Fe 2 (743 F) eres Feo mae (= nr) sab rain mu, pees 


SA Na 
Og aches, 

Ae, 

dangexe R(a\eser 


Baa) 


[ast] 3 @snea Sana, 23h ays enc Bs OA o [un] = ° gyre 
[35] Saan\0 xy seeks Resyitay ckoaG wre, tdag =m 
[ai] Aetag = pieRatevyke = ed Fett davnsbs = Hoct- 
[or] ajexeo be AeeiAva) =U Stadrejar Pa Uragtee 
fe] a7 [1] S Os Didompmid (aero Desde ord Sedo 
[39] 3, Zedxyo YESS Il 

Tranalation. glorious in the glory of Tailapa of nnequalled. 


Reverenee to him, the lion-hearted, who, hav- 


ing assumed the form that belonged to bimin his 
incarnation as the Man-lion, slew Hiragyaka- 
Sipat who was the cause of fear to all man eine 

The extensive «way of the Chilukyas wns 


® This lether,—fe,—wae at first omitted in the otigiaal 
etul afterwnnis inserted below ite place in the line, 


t Hirntyakatipa, the wane 4 the ar enecti, 
parmeceitnd hin wan Frail) Aske bin dootion in Viehow. 
which wean pl wt Hs woe  Tagenor ge fer 
fi a mA Bm te 
war apb gety eich the hangs a5 bis ebtondls 
pinated, terre Hiranyakatipa ta paced, and made 
Hing of the ue DDaityan in i to 


¢ Amortin to Sie W. Blftot'w 
ml the iret chs Uhiinkyas whe furirce 
bur ts Une <i oof bare Vikra hothor af ¥ 
ryana, the yoururcr ikeramilit ya ; 
Sepectnttas the younger brother of Vikrambditrs ;" ral 


pervert ero Ratytirase, - 


ie mf eat ak" om 


camig pn 





strength, who was tho prosp mniversal 
emporor of the Chalokyns,—of SatyAérnynt, who. 
was the abodo of Gores brillianee,—of Vikrama- 


ditya, who was the receptnale of tho quality of 
heroism,—of Ayyann§, who wax je ah anit 








rik 


te taken aa the past ruls 
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haughty,—of the impetuous Jayasitnha,—and of 
Trailékyamalla, who was the abiding-place of the 
goddess of fortune in the form of the circle of 
the earth. The son of that king was Bhuya- 
naikamalla* whose good qualities were worthy 
to be praised in the world,— who was the inestim- 
able ornament of those who were the lovers of © 
the lovely woman Kingly Sway,—whose chaplet 
of flowers on his head was (made) pure by the 
pollen of the lotuses which are the feet of himt | 
who is decorated with the king of serpents (and 
before which he bowed in worship),—and who 
made the whole world radiantly white with the 
updarted rays of his glory. 

Hail! While the victorious reign of the pros- 
perous Bhuvanaikamalladéva,—the asylum of 
the universe, the favourite of the world, the 
supreme king of great kings, the supreme lord, 
the most venerable, the glory of the family of 
Satyisraya, the ornament of the Chalukyas,— 


was flourishing with perpetual increase so as | 


to endnre as long as the moon and sun and 
stars might last :— 

He, who was intent upon doing service (as if 
he were a bee) to the lotuses which were the 
feet of that lord of the earth, was resplendent,— 
namely Bhuvanaikavira, who had numbers of | 
enemies by reason of the luxuriant growth of 
the self-conceit of yalour,—who had the lotuses 
which were his feet worshipped by other kings, 
—who was imbued with majesty resulting from 
his commands which were borne on the top- 
knots of other kings$,—and who was a very 
Chakrayndha|| of a Sri-Ganga. 

A very ocean of the magnitude of good 
fortune; a very ChakréSa’ towards all Brih- 





* Somésvaradéva Il, Saka 991 ? to 993 ; Sir W. Elliot. 

+ Vishnu, whose couch is the serpent Sésha. 

Tt The phrase in the text jars eae to * tatpidapad- 
wipajrut’, he who subsisted (as if he were a bee) on the 
lotuses which were his feet, which is the term usually em- 
ployed to denote the relations of a subordinate chieftain | 
with the supreme sovercign. 

§ The allusion is to the oriental custom of placing written 
commands on the forehead as a token of submissiveness 
and obedience. : 

| #¢. “@ most excellent Sri-Ganga’; ‘chakrdyudha, 
he who is armed with the discus, bemg an epithet of 
Vishnu, and the word ‘ Vishzm’, or more commonly ‘ Nérf- 
yana’, being used in the sense of excellent, preéminent 
among. Or‘ Srigoigachakréyudha’ may mean he who 
was armed with the discus of Sri-Ganga; or again, — 
a possible analysis being ‘érige angachakréyudhumk,— 
he who was a very Vishsu in a bodily form for (his wife) 
the goddess of fortune. But, as it is seen below that Ganga 
was one of Bhuvannikayira’s namea probably the mean- 
ing that I have given in the text is the one really intended, 

4 The lord of the diseus,—Vishnu; perhaps the allu- 
sion is to the Buddha avatira, when Vishnu became incar- 
nate as a sage to reform the religion of the Brihmans, 





mans; unrestrained in respect of the victories 
of the strength of his own arm; the best of 
Brahmakshatras* ; the supreme king of kings; 


| —snuch was Udayaditya. 


Hail! While the fortunate Gaigapemminadi- 
Bhuvyanaikavira-Udayadityadévya,—he who be- 
longed to the brave lineage of Brahmakshatras 
which is praised over the whole world; the 
favourite of the world; the supreme king of 
great kings; the supreme lord; the excellent 
lord of the city of Kélilapura; the lord of 
Nandagiri; he who had for his crest an in- 
furiated royal elephant; he who acquired the 
excellent favour of (the god) Sémésvara; he 
who was a very Kusumiiyndhat in respect of 
his affection ; Nanniyaganga ¢; he who was the 
portal of victory §; he who granted the desires 


| of all mankind; he who was the crest-jewel 


of the diadems of chieftains—punishing the 
wicked and protecting the good, was governing 
the Banavase Twelve-thousand, the Sintalige|| 
Thousand, the Mandali Thousand, and the 
Kighteen Agrahiras ;and while,—haying ruined 
tae kings of Chéra, Chéla, Pandya, and Pallava, 


and others who dwelt on his frontiers, and 


having levied tribute (from them), and haying 
extended his territories up to the limits of the 
four oceans, and having pursued the eareer of one 


| who is desirous of conquest,—he was abiding at 


his capital of Balligave with the recreation of 
pleasing conversations§ ;—having from a reli- 
gious impulse preferred his request to his mas- 
ter the prosperous Bhuyanaikamalladéya®, and 
having made an offering to (the god) Para- 
méSvara,t—on the occasion of the festival of 
the sun’s commencing his progress to the north 





* Members of a family of both Brihman and Kshatriya 
ongin, 1.¢., of mixed descent, 

+ * The flower-armed',—K4Amadéva, the god of love ; 
his bow is made of flowers, the string of it is a row of bees, 
and his five arrows are each tipped with « flower which 
exercises a particular influence over one or other of the 


04. 
I Meaning not apparent; ‘ nawniya’ may be the i- 
tive of the Old Canarese ‘nanni’, ted truth, This and 
the epithet ‘jayaduttaranga’ are also applied to Ganga- 
pérmanadi-Vikramfdityadéva in No. 1 of the Banképdr 


Inscriptions. 

§ ‘ Jayoduttarangam’ —the analysis seems to be ‘jayada 
uttarandga ris." 

|| In line 24 of No. 72 of Major Dixon’s work the form 
of this name is Sintaji; in other passages it occurs in its 
present form. 

{ ‘SukhasarskathdvinSdadim' ; occasionally ‘satkatha® 
is written for ‘ saahathd’, This ph: is of p 
occurrence ; its exact: p t ia not clear, but it denotes im 
some way one of the attributes of sovereignty. 

* The Chalokya king. ; 

t ‘The supreme lord’—an epithet of Vishnu, Indra, 


Jina, or, most frequently, Siva. 


Jury, 1875.] 


on Monday the first day of the bright fortnight 
of the month Pushya of the Rakshasa saivat- 
sara which was the year of the Saka 997, he 
laved the feet of the holy Pirnanandabhatta- 
raka, who was the chief (saint) of that place, 


and set apart,—with oblations of water and | 


as a grant to be respected by all,—for the 


decoration of the temple of the god the holy | 


Nirasimhadéva, who was located above the 
bank of the tank called Pérgatta* of the 
capital of Balligive, and for the worship of 
the god,—the one (town) of Kundavige, a 
town which was near tof the Mugund Twelve 
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which was a kampanat of the Banavase Dis- 


trict. 
Whosoever preserves this act of piety shall 


cause the horns and hoofs of a thousand tawny- 
coloured cows to be fashioned out of the five 
jewels§ at Gaye, or Gahge, or Kurukshétra, or 
Varanasi, or Prayige, and were to give them to 
Brahmans thoroughly well versed in the Védas ! 
They say that poison is not poison, but the pro- 
perty of a god is called poison; for, poison slays 
only one, but the property of a god, (if confiscat- 
| ed), destroys one’s children and their posterity. 





SEVEN LINGAYTA LEGENDS. 
BY Rev. F. KITTEL, MERKARA. 


The following legends, of which a literal 
translation is given, are taken from the Anu- 
bhavasikhdmani, a popular Lifigiyta composition 
in Kannada (Canarese). It was finished on a 
Monday (somavdra) which was the fifth lunar 
day (p1ichami) of the dark lunar fortnight 
(bahula) of the sixth lonar month (bdhdra- 
pada) ofthe sarvadhari year. One of our copies 
dates from 1844 a.p. Its contents, however, 
as the author states, are based on a work by 
the Liigayta poet RA ghava, who lived about 
1300 a.p., and was the nephew and pupil of 
the guru and poet Hari, called also Hari 
Hara and Hari Deva. At least three of 
the legends are alluded to in the 54th chapter of 
the Kannada Basava Purdna of 1369 a.v., the 
author of which knew the celebrated Raghava 
and his uncle. The allusions are contained in 


the following sentences :—‘ Parvatiévara (as _ 


Virabhadra) took the form of Sarabha, de- 
stroyed the Narahari (Narasitha), and put 
on the skin-cloth.” (v. 42; No. 5.) ‘* When 


that Sanatsuta(Sanatkumira) became proud | 


in the presence of Sri Sadadiva, did he not 
become a camel ?”’ (No.1.) “ When the master 
Vyiisa, from rudeness, said: ‘Even Vasu- 


deva is god!’ and raised his hand, did not | 





® ‘The tank of the large flight of steps or ghaut’,— 
‘ gatia’ being a Tadbhava corruption of “ghaffa’. 

+ ‘ Baliya’. 

t Ihave shown that! kampana' is a convertible term 
with ‘ddda’ in its second meaning of a circle of towns con- 
stituting an administrative post ; see Note 37 to No. VII 
of the Ratta inscriptions previously referred to. ‘ Bada’, a 
Tadbhava corruption of the Sanskrit ‘ vdfa’, enclosure of a 
town or village, fence, wall, hedge, §’c., occurs here in its 





- Nandikesa become angry, and squeeze and break 


his arms ? ” (v.49 ; conf. 57, 24; No. 6.) Besides, 
the author of the Purana puts these words into 
the mouth of the Litgiyta Séddala Bachia - 
rasa (Bachi raja, Bichi ayya), a contemporary 
of Basava at Kalyinain the Nizim’s country 
who ‘was the founder of the Lifigdyta sect; 
Bichi at the time is represented as being angry 
with king Bijjala for his setting up an 
image of Govinda. The author therefore refers 
the existence of the legends to the end of the 
12th century a.p. Captain Mackenzie (vol. I. 


Further, the Vaishnava disa song quoted in yol. 
II. p. $11 of this journal (conf. vol. Il. p. 133), 


staff were already in existence in Rama- 
nuja’s time, about 1127 a.p. 
So the legends give us some insight into 


Vaishnavas in the south were fighting 


of weapons; that about the janivdrz (janvi) is 





first meaning of a fown; it occurs frequently as ‘wad as 
the termination of the modern names of villages. ‘ Kam- 
eta is probably another form of the Canarese ‘kampala 

ampilu’, a cluster, heap, assemblage, multitude. In No. 


| 1 of the Banképur inscriptions this word is written ‘ kan- 


pana’, the only instance in which I have yet met with it in 


that form. 
§ Gold, the diamond, the sapphire, the raby, and the 
pearl; or, gold, nce cieal, the peasl, and the Bagepatt, 





obtain as much religious merit as if he were to — 


page 49 of this journal) says that the story 
brought forward by him concerning Vyasa’s arm 
is from the Skanda Purdna ; to a Sanskrit 
version of the story the Slokas interwoven 
with the present Kannada version also point. 


seems to indicate that Vydsa’s arm and Nandi’s 


the time when the Vira Saivas and Vira 


with each other for supremacy, using all sorts — 


-_=- a)8)=3=6hsu 
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interesting in so far as it states the vulgar tradi- 


tion of how the Pane hilas came to wear it? | 


The legends require the reader to look 
upon Siva as the Parabrahma, and upon his 
phase in the Trimtirtias pretminent. They 
have not been fabricated by theold Smartas, 
or by the followers of Hari Hara, 7.2, 
such as believe that Hari and Hara are one; 
but by the (Suddha or)t Vira Saivas, 
namely, Liigaytas. 
Siddala Biachi raja is introduced in the 
same chapter of the Besava Purdnaas saying: 


‘Did not Hara (i.e. the remover), surging with | 


wrath, make a removal (apa-harana) of the name 
Hari Hara?” (y. 45.) “ Even Abhaya (Siva) 
is the donor of important gifts! Could there be 
any such among the (other) donor-lords as 
would give what one wishes ? Brahma, Vishnu, 
Jina and the other masters, to whom have they 


ever given everlasting bliss ?’’ (v. 66.) “ Words | 


that say: ‘Vishnu is all that Siva is (yathd- 
Siva-maya)!’, bad speeches that say: ‘The T ri- 
m tirtiis the very Siva!’, wicked devices that 
say: ‘The Ashtamurtis{ are the very 


Siva !’, and those who say: ‘(Other) men are- 
equal to Siva’s devotees!’ cannot be heard (by 


oné) without committing an excessive crime."’ 
Hari Hara, Hari Isvara,or Hari 


Deva, if used as a name by Lifigiytas (and | 


other Vira Saivas), denotes “Siva who is the 
master of Hari.”” The author of the Kannada 


Basava Purdna, no doubt, was an opponent of | 


the old Smiartas, and probably personal anta- 
gonist of Maidhavichirya Sayana, 


Bukka of Vidyijnagara (Antgundi), and who 
was pontiff at Srifigeri from 1331 to 1886 a.n.§ 
Jonelusion of Chapter LX. 

‘King of gurus, Gautama, lord of the rishis! 


By you I have become extremely pure,” said | 


he (king Gambhira of Ratnagiri), bowed down 
at his feet, joined (and raised) his hands 
(to his forehead, in supplication), praised him 
till his mouth was tired, and made another good 





* Conf. Ind. Ant. vol. IL. p, 214. 

+ Thongh the Liiigiytas are Suddha Saivas, these existed 
before them. Already in the years 1220-30 an. we find 
a Lifgayya, who was o Suddha-gaiva-mfngi; Jour. Bomb, 
Br. B. As. Soe, 1873-74, No, xxix. p. 285. 

t Ashtam tirti is one of the names of Siva: the eight 
_ bodies by which he is supposed to have manifested himself 
are: earth, water, fire, wind, air, sun, moon, and soul. 
Conf. the urvi-gagana-indu-ina-anala-marut-salila-itma- 
yvarishtamfinti im the beginning of the Seana of 1999.30 


“Tord of the land, chief of kings! 


The abovementioned — 





request, saying: “‘Why did the son of king 7 


Mahandata of Karadikallu (ie. bear- 
stone) receive the name of Hara’s Bilva tree ? 
Why did the name janivdéra come into exist- 
ence on earth? ‘Tell me!’’ The muni said: 
Out of 
love I shall let thee know this. Hear!” (When 
Satyagivayogi thus related how Gautama once 
instructed Gambhira), the ruler of the land 
(Uttamottama riya of Kantavatipura) joimed his 
hands, and said (to his guru): “O Satyasiva- 
yogi, master of the munis! I shall bea for- 
tnnate man, my various sins will be burnt up; 
O guru, I shall listen with joy if you bestow 
the favour (of telling me the stories)."” (He re- 
plied): “By the grace of the Virfipaksha 
liigaofHampé that is very great on earth|| 


| I shall tell them.” | 


Chapter X. 
When Gambhira inquired about’ the root of 
the two, viz. of the manner in which king Bil- 


| lama of Karadikallapura was born on earth, and 


of the janivéra, Gautama, from love, told him 
(the following, beginning with praise): “When 
at the delnge the earth was covered with clouds, 
and together with the Trimfirti was ‘con- 
tinually sinking and rising like a flock of birds, 
and, without support, cried from anxiety, the 
beautiful Basav a (Vrishabha) was kindenough 


to take it up with his tail, O my master, 


Hampé’s Virtipiksha !” 
l. King Billama, 
Hear, ruler of the land, Uttamottama riya! 


| I shall relate so that thou mayest know all that 
whose patrons were the kings Harihara and | 


Parabrahma’s§ guru (Gautama) communicated 
to his disciple. On the tableland of Rajata- 
giri (silver mountain®) there grew in a lovely 
way three Bilva trees fit for KA paladhara (the skull- 
bearer, i.e. Siva): two trees with two leaves; 
and opposite to the two of this description there 


was a Bilva tree with one leaf.+ In the shade of 


the two there were two ascetics: Durviasa, 
an incarnation of Hara, and Kaundinya 
muni. Another lord of the munis, Deyala, 


A.D. of p. 278 of the eam: number of the Jour, Bomb. 
Br. R. As. Soe. 

§ See Dr. Burnell’s Vainsa Braélimena, pp. xiv. xy. 

|| Ham péwhen saiiskritizedis Pampfh. Itisthe once 
celebrated place on the Tuigabhadra near Vidyfnagara. 

© Here Parabrahman is Siva. 

* Probably the Himflayn, conf. Kailiea, 

+ The meaning of this, | think, can only be that the 
leaves of the first two trees consisted each of two parte, 
whereas the leaves of the other one were single. 


(Jury, 187% 
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was performing austerities in the shade of the 
tree with (leaves of) one leaf; he had a 
disciple. On a certain day, to make pija to 
the liga in his hand, he gave him the order: 
“Take (some) leaves* of the Bilva of one leaf, 
and bring them!’ He went, and said (to him- 


self): “I shall take;”’ but he could not reach | 


them with his hand. Not daring to climb (the 
tree) lest he might sin, nor to go back (without 


the leaves), he looked round about, and, lo, | 


there lay the skeleton of a camel. He trod 
and stood on it, took leaves, and brought and 
gave them to the gara, When he (Devala) 
came to know (the particulars), he said with 
wrath: “ Didst thon dare to tread on bones 
and take down these leaves?! Be born in the 
womb of low people (idléya)! Go!’ Then 
Durvasa and Kanndinya muni, with great wrath, 
said to*that lord of munis: “ Dost thou not 
know?! When Sanatkumira was proud 
and provoked Saiikara, the father of many 
deities, he said: ‘Become a camel!’ 
he (Sanatkuméra) asked: ‘At what time (will) 
the deliverance from the curse (happen) ?’ he 
gave the order: ‘ When thou hast died at the 
completion of thy age, and the disciple of the 
great Devala, the lord of the munis, treads 
on thy bones, on thy backbones, and euts off 
Bilya leayes of one leaf, thy curse shall cease.’ 
Afterwards, when he (Sanatkumiira) was thus 
lying, hy means of this man. (thy disciple) he 
sw Siva’s feet (i.e. was redeemed). Seeing 
this, canst thou speak in such a manner?!” 
Then he (Devala) became astonished, and said : 
“Let him nevertheless be born as a cowherd 
(danapéla)! Let him be called king of Kara- 
dikallApmra, and be conspicuous by the 
name of this (Bilva or Bilma) tree!” But 
they said: ‘*King of the munis! As thon art 
his gura,.be thou born, unhesitatingly teach 
him the whole road of knowledge, thereupon 


come with him, and enter thy hermitage!” He | 
consented. Hear further, king! The lord of | 


Karadikalpattana, Mahandita riya, wish- 
ed for a son; but his wife had given birth only 
to girls, When she again became pregnant, 
the king grew angry, and said to his minister : 
“If now she gives birth to a female I will cut 





® Here and further on the text has this noun in the 
- Singular using it for the Plural, as is most frequently so 
in Kannada with regard to collectives. f 
+ The proper meaning of Billama seems to be “he of 
‘the billo (bow 


),’ Billama being another form of Billava. | 
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her throat without fearing to commit the mur- 
der of a woman.” He heard (the words) to his 
grief; and when she again gave birth to a 
female, he quickly took the child, walked through 
the town (dru), andinquired : “ Has nowhere a 
male been born ?”’ Finding none, he looked to 
a house in the outer street (where the low 
people use to live), and went (to it), when the 
disciple of Devala, the lord of the munis, had 
been born (therein). From compassion he en- 
tered, put this child there, took that male child 
with him, put it at her (the queen’s) side, and 
brought and told the news (of a son having . im 
been born) to his master, With the words: — 
“Is it truth or falsehood ?”’ he (the king) . 
went and saw; then he was immersed in the 
sea of joy, straightway gave all the gifts to the 
Brahmanas, and distributed cart-loads of sugar. “= 
Thereafter he gave (the boy) the name Billa- 

ma,t performed the ceremony of (giving) the 

name, and lived in happiness. When Billama | i 
had attained to manhood, Mahandita, from love, "i 
had his marriage pérformed, fastened the royal 
insignia on him, and went to the abode of the 
enemy of Cupid (i.e. to Kailisa); but his son 
ruled the kingdom in happiness, and behaved 
truthfully. Meanwhile Devala muni, his 
guru, was born in the world of mortals, was 
called “master of the (guru-) caste,’ came “ 
quickly (to Billama), uttered the égamas of Siva, | 
gave him the dikshd, and entered the cave of 
Hara, that of Kuni (i.e. hole) SomeSvara. When i" 
the king, who had obtained excellent divine ’ 
knowledge, lived in happiness, his minister M a l- 
lay ya did not bow his head (before him), and 

was distant towards him. The lord of the land 

observed it, had him called, and told him: 

“Have some Bilva leaves of one leaf brought, 

and give them to me for the lifiga paji!’’ He 

said: Well!” called for the servants, and 

gave the order. They sought (for the leaves) 

till they became fatigued, came to the minis- 

ter, joined their hands and told him. When 

he had heard (their tale), he was astonished, : 
went to the ruler of the land, and begged (his 

He gracefully listened, and spoke: 

“IfT tell thee the place, wilt thon alone, with 

joy, go and bring (the leaves) ?” To this he 


* = 


3 bt 
- =. 
* aie 7 oe  - a. 





The toddy-drawers of the Tula country are exited Des 

| yas, te. they of the bow. : . : 

| game, it is natural to think that Safiskrit Bhilla and 
enoting “a bow- 


Billava and Billa mean the 


Dravidian Billa are identical, both d 
man.” 
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replied: “ Without delay, in half an honr, I | 


shall bring,” when he (the king) made him 
acquainted with the manner, and dismissed him. 
He quickly went to the place of that-tree, but 
looking at it and finding he could not reach 
(the leaves), he said: ‘* What shall I do?’’ and 
felt distressed. Looking this way and that 


way, he saw the skeleton lying there, and — 


saying: ““I, with joy, shall now tread on this 
and try,” he approached it. When the two 
munis (Durvisa and Kaundinya) saw that, they 
said : “ Oh, do not! when the disciple of Devala 
muni, who, sitting in the shade of this tree, was 
performing austerities, trod on this and cut off 
(some leaves), he, by the gurn’s curse, was 


born in the womb of low people (Aél3ya), became _ 


king of Karadikalpattana, has (now) a good 
report, and is conspicuous by the name of the 
tree. Devala muni said he would become the 
master of the guru-caste, point out Hara's road 
(to his disciple), make him pure, bring him 
(back), and as before, like us, live in the shade 
of this tree; then he went away, and has not 
yet returned. Do not tread on it! Go silently 
as thou hast come!” He joined his hands, 
quickly went (back) to the lord of the land, 
prostrated, and said: “O treasure of honour! 


you knew the alienation of my heart, and have | 


cleansed me. Iam attached to your feet.” 
The king took his hand, and put him in a happy 
position, O Gambhbira ! 
< 2. The Janivdra. 
Hear now the particulars of the janivéra, O 
best of kings! I shall dilate upon the parti- 
eulars which the muni (Gautama) told to the 


king, so that thou mayest know themall. In the | 


beginning Siva built the glorious Kaila sa, 
Vaikuntha, and Satyaloka for the Tri- 
miirti, gave them to the three, called Vigvakar- 
ma, and said: “Measure the three (towns) id 
“Wherewith shall I do so?” he asked. He 
(Siva) took and gave him the yajnopavita of 
Vasugé (i.e. Visuki, the king of serpents) ; 
then he easily measured the three towns, not 
feeling fatigued measured also the fourteen 
worlds, came to Siva’s feet, and said: “So 


SS ee 


* The relater, as it would appear, has considered the 


“birth,” “caste,” especially also as he uses a verb of the 
root jan to @ ; * to come into existence.” Vira igen 
skein of thread; but the relater seems to give it the mean. 
ing of barrier. Thus, jenivéra—that which keeps the 
castes within bounds. But the word is not connected 
with the roct jun, as is shown by the Télugu forms janni, 


| id, jandira, jand%, sand | : 
first pert of the compound of janivdra, jani, to mean | ‘Kann t, Jandirva, jamds, jandhya. Both im Tétus 





many.’ Hesaid: “How many? Tell me the 
amount!” **The top alone of the house of 
Kailisa is 324, the rest I could not measure 
and left it; Vaikuntha is 288, and Satyaloka 
just as many; all the beantiful fourteen worlds 
have also just as many,” said he. Then he (Siva) 
said: “ Ho! Make measuring cords (dhdra) with 


eare and putthem on your necks ; and if it meets 


with your wishes, let them be your sign !”’ 
They made them carefully, and put them on 
with joy. [Then follows an account of how first 


 Tévara or Hara dressed cotton, and in a certain 


manner prepared his cord; but as the deserip- 


tion enters so much into details, it cannot well — 
| be understood without seeing the process actually 


performed. Thereupon the story proceeds to 


say :| On the first knot (gantu) Hara fastened 


that slip-knot, called it the knot of Parabrahma, 


and put it as a syajnopavita on the neck of 


Rudra. Hari (in the beginning) span all 
just as Siva had done, (but then took his own 
particular course, and after having put the final 
knot) called it the knot of Vishnu, put it as (his) 
yajnopavitt on his own neck, bowed down to 
Siva’s feet, and then stood with his hands 
joined. Except the knot of the left, Brahma 
very quickly made all just as Hari had done, 
without delay called it the knot of Brahmd, 
put it as (his) yajnopavitz on his own neck, 
bowed to Mrida (Siva), and then stood with 
his hands joined. Visvakarma made 
(his cord) according to the knot of Vishnu, 
joined left and right, made a slip-knot of 
a hand-twist, put Hari’s knot into it, tighten- 
ed it, called it the knot of Visvakarma, put 
it as (his) yajnopavita on his own neck, 
bowed to Hara, and then stood with his hands 
joined. Siva looked at the fonr, and he, 
the lord of the world, spoke: “ That no fight 


| may arise between the members of your fami- 


lies (vaisika), make and use these (cords)! 
Who asks about the walk of the world? For 
the walk of the families (or tastes, kula) has 
this janivdra come into existence.* Regarding 
family the Braihmana is Sri Maheéyara; 
regarding family the Kshatriya is Nara- 





j and 

“ia joanne i a tadbhava of yajia, In an ol 
of a Kannada tik on Haliyndha's Kosha in my possession 
there is junna-vira (?) instead of janivara, so that also im 
Kannada jvina, and not juni, appears to have been the 
original form. Janivéra, re, W mean “ sacri- 
ficial thread.” 


Jury, 1875. 
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yana 5 epetiae family the Sree - 
is Sarasijodbhava; and the Panchilat is 
Viable On the earth all the Brahmas form 


the Rudravamé§a, all the kings the Hari- | 


vaisa, all the Vaisyas the Nalinodhab- 
vyavaisa, and all the people of the Panchila 
the Visvakarmavamsa, The yajnopavita 
of Parabrahma’s knot is for the Brahmana ; the 
yajnopavita of Hari’s knot is for the Kshatriya ; 
the yajnopavita of Sarasijodbhava’s knot is for 
the Vaisya; the excellent (parama) yajnopavita 
of Visvakarma’s knot is for the people of the 
Paiichila.” By the order of Para Siva they 
looked to their different families (vaméa), and 
joyfully took care of them. If, in this respect, 
one enters that of the other, and people con- 
tinue to pay regard to him who is spoiled as 
to family and has become an outcaste (jéti- 
hina), offence will certainly be given. He 
who walks in the way of the family, and adores 
the deity of the family, obtains final liberation. 
To the yajnopavita of the knot of the lord of 
many deities (i.e. of Siva) the others are not 
equal; those who make them equal (to it) 
become great sinners, and go to a dreadful hell. 
Hear, O Gambhira! The yajnopavita of the 
knot of Parabrahma is quite equal in weight to 
the Rudrdkshé ; repeating the excellent pan- 
chikshari(namah éivdya) without uttering differ- 


ent words, and with excellent faith (bhakti), one 
has to prepare itand put it on; at that very — 


moment all known and unknown sins will be 

burnt. He who undertakes a sacrifice (yajna) has 

to put on eighteen ;¢ the other five. A grantha : 

yajnopavitam dva dhdryam érautasmdrte cha 
karmant | 

tritiyamuttare yat tu vastra-bhdve chaturtha- 
Ieatie || 

panchamam pratidoshain cha chhinnadosham na 
vidyate | 





* The Komat igas are merchants. 


* The Panohaies are the five classes of -narecriglastag 
men ; the carpenter, blacksmith, brazier, goldsmith, and 
stoncoutter or mason. 


t The purport of this translation, which follows the 
general rules of lates is not clear tome. It is 
perhaps required to : ® He who undertakes a sa- 
crifice and the other (earns), that are altogether eighteen, 
have to put on ate The asht! varnas ane enume- 


rated as fullowsa: Psa 2. Kshatriya, 3 . Vaisya, 


4. Sidra, 5. Vira ues mo, (weavers), 7. Golla 


(cowherds), 8. Kamins (potters), Fuge or Hi 10. es oe 
(washermen), 11. a (barbers - 


por age 13. Bola or ‘iriita Giantess); is.  Tambata (lor 
), 15. Bannagfra (dyers), 16. Jinagira (painters, idol- 
re sd WT Holéya (low people, that serve, e.g. 2s 





— {n‘o eighteen subdivisions, and each 


or “One has to put on two for yedie and canoni- 


cal ceremonies; one has to put on another to 
| the north of Kasi; one has to put on an- 


other for raiment, and one for the removal of 
guilt; so there are five.’ The Brihmana who 


| puts (them) on is the very Para Siva; the sins 


of him who bows down to (jis) feet are de- 
stroyed ; he who declares this to be falsehood 
goes to hell. Thus said he (Gautama). 

The king (Gambhira) asked:“*O guru, Nandi’s 
staf (kolu), the Mayimartépu, the Kirtimuliha, 
the aris (tolu) which are tied (to the staff), 
the Jute (kinnari), &c., when did they come into 
existence ? Gantama rishi, tell me!” He let 
Gambhira know. When he (Satyasivayogi) had 
told this, the king said: “ SatyaSivayogi, image 


of Indudhara (Siva), oblige thy child (by tell- 


ing him the stories)!" He said: *‘* By the fa- 
vour of the husband of the moon-faced woman, 
of Hampé’s Virdpaksha litga, I shall tell.” 
Chapter XI. 
Then Gambhira said: “ Nandi’s staff (dhvaja), 


the Mayimartépu, the Kirtimukha, the arms - 


which are tied (to the staff), the lufe, &e., when 
did they come into existence? O guru, tell 
me!’’ and joined his hands. The muni began 
(with the following praise): “ When thon hadst 
become Sri Brahma’ for the creation of the 
three worlds, thou becamest Vishnu to pre- 
serve them, and becamest the grave Mahesvara 
to punish cruel beings, thon who art to the 
earth the Trimirti, Hampé’s Virfipaksha !"’ 
3. Nandi’s staff. 

Hear! Ishall lay open before thee all that 
Gautama riya told. Listen attentively, being 
comfortably seated! Hear, best of kings! Iam 


| going to tell thee the origin of Nandi’s staff. 


The bad Rikshasa, called Lokamaya, was 


| on earth. He became very strong and proud, 


and gave much trouble to the Suaras. Then 


| gardeners, horsekeepers, &e. ), 18, Mfdiga (shoemakers, cur- 


riers, é&e.). However, to imagine that all these 18 Se 
hare to put on one of the five janiv 
All of them wight wear the Linga. About tsi idras “Me, 


Brown, in his Télugu Dictionary, remarks : “ Some Stidras 
inthe Gaijim district wear the thread ‘jand?), and are 
callod Kalincas.” 


“The TambalavAdus, a class of beggars 


who worship Siva and who beat a dram......are generally 


Sildras, but wear the sacred thread.” Regarding the 
Southern Martha Country it has been stated by the late 
Ber: Mr, Looe Sears tear the weavers, aim 3 
rs ago m dtigéyta comm y an 
are a new sect, which is called the Deviiga sect. They 


| have abolished th he wearing of the Lifiga, and 


ly thread. Their priests their caste.” aoa 
holy t | are of own ; - 
LarichArga § is said to have divided the original four castes 
of these again into fanr. 





ee a 


ii ae 7 =) es | -— a ta 


= 


all the: <i came ees consulted and said: 


“Come, let us go to the prince of the Suras, 
and inform him!” They went, joyfully bowed 
their heads, and told him: “ King of the Suras, 
Indra! Listen to our complaint, father! Loka- 
maya, the wicked Rakshasa, has come, gives 
much trouble, and does not allow (us) to remain 
in our town.” When he heard that, he said: 
‘Stand allup! Bring the most beautiful Airivata 
(my elephant)! To day I will try his power !” 
He rose in fierce wrath, mounted the elephant 


which had been brought and placed before him,- | 


without delay joined the immortals, went with 
them at a swift pace to the Rikshasa, and took 
up a position before him. The Rikshasa ob- 


restrained way, so that the earth was split. 
When Devendra saw the huge mass coming, 
he fell with his posteriors turned upwards, rose, 
said: “ Wherefore shull I mount the elephant 
(again) ? and wherefore the confusion? Let 
us go where Brahmi is, and ask advice! It is 

not safe (here). Rise, and proceed!” 
ly came with them to Brahma to inform him 
of all. When he had introduced them to him 
whose vehicle is Nigiri (Garuda), they joined 
their hands, and told him all at once. Having 
heard them, he mounted Garuda, went, and had 


a great fight with the Rikshasa; but he be- | 


came wearied, said: “ Bhaliksha (Siva) will be 
alle to do it; I am not!” went where the feet of 


Siva were, who is black like a dark-blue cloud, | 
When the Adi Marti | 


and said : “Come, master Sri Virabhadra! Go 


greeted him, and spoke. 
heard it, he quickly mounted the Adi Basava 
(Vrishabha), went, and cut off the Riakshasa’s 
head. At that very moment he (the Rikshasa) 
praised him. Then Siva was pleased and said: 
“Ask a boon!” He answered: “Siva must 
make my body clean on earth!” Then he was 
good enough to make a badge of hononr of 
him. He took the backbone and made a staff 
(kolu) of it ; he made a fop-ornament (or cupola, 
kalaSa) of the head ; and made a flag (or wing, 
pekké=paksha*) of the itchy skin. He uplifted 
the distinguishing sign (mudrd@) of the imperish- 
able Nandi on high, appointed it tobe Nan di’s 
staff (Nandi kolu),t and causing it to be carried 
PAS | 

* Another MS. reads pathikshi._ | 

aiceacetnsteieme Eo Wh * tos of ne 


{ The translator has been unable at Madikeri (Mercara) 
to ascertain the meaning @f Mdyi’s martdpu or marutapy. 
§ i.e. Hari’s lord, 
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and quick- | 


| kértimuwk he. 









aia of the true dates éaraia) com! 

returning. i 
A The Ma seunadouen 

Then Miayi, the younger sister of that 


| wicked person (Lokamaya), with excessive 
rigour, provoked him. Hara, in wrath, ent off 


her head. She joyfully praised him, saying: 
“O powerful Paramitma!” He, from com- 
passion, was pleased, and said: ‘I will give 
thee a boon. Pray (for one)!” “O god, make 
me like my elder brother!” saidshe. He called - 


her head Méyimaridpu, t caused it to be carried 
| (lit, caused it to walk) to the left of Nandi’s 
| nice staff (divajz), and together with the fine * 
serving him, began to abuse (him) in an un- | 


| and Hari Hara § lived in happiness. On earth 


host (gana) entered the palace of Kailisa ; 


all the eminent faithful prepare the badges 
of honour of the two, and at Hara’s festive 
processions display them in front. 
o. The Kirtinukha and Simhdsana. 
To the demon (danuja) Hiranya Prah- 
lida was born, and paid devotion to Hari. 


_ His father said : ‘‘ Pay devotion to Hara!” and 
gave him various instractions. When he(never- — 


thetess) called upon Hari, he (Hari) heard it, 
in the form of Narasitiha was born in a 
pillar, tore open the belly of Hiranya, took the 
entrails, decorated with his vanamédlé lapped 
the blood, became excessively proud, and at- 


_ tacked the host of the immortals, They prayed. 


When Satkara, who breaks the teeth of the 
proud, heard it, he boiled with excessive rage 


thou! Nirdyana is not my equal. Courageonsly 
go, and break the display of pride of him 
who has overstepped his boundary! Thereafter 
return!” He went in the form of Sarabha, 
seized the neck of Hari, and whirled (him) on 
high. He came to Hara’s feet, and in falling 
down praised, saying: “Hara, Hara!” Para- 
meévara was pleased, and said: “I will give 
thee a boon. Ask!” The wicked one said: 
“Take up my body!” Then he made the 


| kirtimukha || of the head, and of the skin of 


Hari (or of the lion) which he had taken up, 


he made a seat (dsana), On earth it got the 





| What this ade of hone for Viabndr ie are a 
present unable to say, We have seen a large painted figure 
of cloth hanging in front of a Siva temple that was called a 

‘{Kixtrmaahe wae thes name of the 


grinning face so ently carved on string-courses, 
elsewhere on Hinds toemntes, —Ep.] ae 





1 ever 


JuLY, 1875.) 
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name simhdsana “(ion’ . PERT and it appears 
under your hips; king Gambhira, look there! 
He said: ‘‘ King of gurus, I understand.” 

6. The arms of Vyasa. 


I shall now make you acquainted with the | 


circumstances concerning the (two) arms (plural 


of tolu) which are tied to Nandi’s staff. Veda | 


Vyasu, who was an incarnation of Indirira- 
mana (Vishnu), at first particularly related 
all the greatness of Hara to his disciple Suka 
muni. Afterwards Vyisa, from madness, 
composed a Séstra about Hari in which he 
stated that Hari was greater than Hara, called 
his excellent disciple, and said: ‘“‘ Leave the 


former way, and joyfully live according to | 


this!" He said: “King of gurus! Formerly 
one (way) and now one! Can there be two?! 
Knowing devotees have only one. If you in- 
struct me as if you were instructing unknowing 
people, it will not do for me.’’ He (Vyiisa) 
grumbled, arose, became angry, lifted up his 
hands, and went to kill him. He said: 
guru, shall your arms be torn off? There is 
no use in this! O gura of true and pure 
spirit, if you, sitting on your lotus-seat before 
Sri Visvaniitha (Siva), read your composition 
to me with uplifted hands, I will hear and walk 
according to it.”” When he (Vyasa) heard that, 
he came, sat down before the lord of the three 
worlds, said: “Now hear with devotion!” 
He took thesdstra with his left hand, read, at the 
same time lifted his right hand on high, and 
emphatically said: “The lord Narayana is 
greater than Iévara!”” When lord Basava 
heard with his ears the string of words (sabda- 
siitra) uttered (by him), he became wrathful, 
swiftly came, stripped (Vyiisa’s) two arms off, 
and threw them away. Vyiisa arose, came 
lamenting to Vaikuntha, fell at Hari’s feet, 
stood up with his hands joined, and spoke: 
“Q Hari! When I praised thee, saying 
‘Except thee there is nowhere another deity! 
I suffered the loss of my two arms (hasta). 
0 Hari, Nirfyana, remover of evil! If thou, 





* Of the flokas - they stand, the following is a transla- 
tion: (Take care!) 
bocicas wrathful. At (Vydsa’s) See (of lifting them) 
upwards to heaven, the two arma Having 
lifted up (his) arm, it is uttered red (bY + Vyasa) {itis is) trae, 
true, and again true! (My) via dpi is not di ¢ from 
ia ee lec Serge coat Sue ser 

1) 
Merge writhert. (by r thes) me ? Tain the creator 
ee the whole aaa acs my creator is is the 
Devendra is the creator of sacrifice, and 


ee () 





When Nandikeéa hears this, he will | 


great {évara!— 
Vakpati Esti (Brahma) 


from compassion, wilt be kind enough to give 
me my two arms (bdhu) again, I shall think of 
thee night and day.” He said: “O Vyasa, 


| foolish man, do not further blaspheme my father ! 
I am the creator of the world, Indudhara (Siva) 


is my creator. When he takes away, can I 
give?! Adore the feet of the lord of beings 
(or, of demons, bhiita)! He will graciously 
show thee favour. Go without fear !’ A 
grantha :— 

Nandikesa idam srutvalcrodha-ripo bhavishyati 


akasopari-chintdyaém bahu-dvayain vinasyati || 
satyam satyam punah satyamuddhritya bhuja- 


muchyate | 


vedich chidstram parain ndsti na devo kesavat 


parah || 
aho wydsa matibhrashta kite dosho’ mama l- 
khyate | 
aham sarvajagat-kartd mama kartd imahe- 
svarah || 
A gloka : 
Yajna-kartaé cha devendro jagat-kartd cha vak- 
patih | 
aham jagati kart@ cha mama karté mahe- 
svarah ||t 
He (Vydsa) made -obeisance to the feet of 
Hari, came to the temple (qudi) of Hara, 
performed séshtdiga at his feet, stood up with 
his hands joined, and praised him with -the 
Vydsaishtaka (a certain song). Parameéga at once 
was pleased, came, and said: “I will give thee 
a boon. Pray!” Then he said: “O father, 
thou with the black throat, give me my two 
arms, O god!’ At that very moment Siva 


| pestored them in a faultless condition. Then 


the devotees carefully tied the arms which 
Nandikeévara had cut off, to the right of Nandi’s 


| staff (dhvaja), and displayed them at Kasi and 
-Kalyana.* Further (or, in course of time) 


the devotees of the town of Indudhara fastened 
the left arm to the chariot (vimdna) which came, 
sat (in it), and praised properly. 
7. The Lute. 
I shall now tell thee about the Jute, king 


gape aster ane TT creator in the world ; 


ae ek 
+ In the dee Sy beagle it is stated 
fat hon hing Bia rled at Kal e king him- 


self, a number of Bedasor Ka rand the Latta 
inhabitants of the town were coor gels in atengpaese 
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Gambhira! The lovely Parvati herself came, 
was well born as Miyé of Kéllapura, and 
when growing up shone in many ways. She 
drove away the munis, and swallowed the con- 
tents of Hara’s devotion ; on her breast she had 
three nipples, and was a spear for the breasts 
of men. Hari, Brahma, Indra, and others 
fought with Mayé but were unable to bear, 
came to Hara, and informed him of all. When 
he heard,-he mounted Nandi, swiftly came, and 
provcked Mayé. She fearlessly came up to 
him. He with the three eyes said: ‘‘ Mean dog! 
why is there so much (pride) in thee?!”, and 
cut off her head, and played with it as with a 
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ball. Then she quickly praised him. He said : 


“ Withont delay I will give thee a boon. Ask!” 
She said: ‘‘ Master, purify me!” He seized her 
tongue and. plucked it ont, at once made it the 


| sole of a sandal, and put it on. The three 


pointed steel-nipples he screwed out, looked at 
them, and made three calabashes (kay) of them ; 


_ of the backbone he made the stick (for playing 


the lute, dandigé), of the fingers the stops (or 
the bridges, mattu) ; applied strings (tanti) of 
tendons (nara); and then the master of the 
three worlds gave it the alleviating name of lute 


_ (kinnari), and walked about playing it. Hear, 


OQ Gambhira! 


CORRESPONDENCE AND MISCELLANEA. 


To the Editor of the “ Indian Antiquary.” 
Srr,—I find in the review of the Panchatantra 
(Bombay Sanskrit Series), p.62 of your fourth 
volume, the following remark :— 
** We will close with one more instance taken 
from p. 76. We find there this obscure sentence, 
Ta SqTA Aafaasta: which Dr. Kielhorn renders 


‘you are not guilty of his majesty’s fqqz; i.c. you | 
are not guilty of his death.’ This is scarcely satis- | 


factory,and we suggest instead ‘you have done 
your duty as regards our master’s person.’ ” 
I suppose, Sir, the reviewer takes faz to mean 
the lump of flesh of which his majesty consists. 
But for the life of me I cannot understand what 
objection there is to Professor Benfey’s render- 


ing:—* You have made some return to your | 
master for the food which he has given you.” This — 


corresponds exactly to the Greek @perrpa dméduxas, 
_ and seems to me the rendering which naturally 


would suggest itself to a reader on first seeing 


the passage. 

It is quite in accordance with Oriental notions, 
and agrees better with the literal meaning of the 
word a7qirq, which means “acquittance of debt 
or obligation.” 

Please pardon my audacity, and believe me 

Yours obediently, 
ANUBIS, 
Calcutta, 9ik June 1875. 





EMBRYONIC, MUNDANE, AND SUPRAMUNDANE 
LIFE. 


Translated by E. Rehatsek, M.C.B. 

From the Mesnavi of Jelldl-aldyn-Riimi, 3rd Duftur. 
1oF & Wy gos Y% wie wy 
19S SY Op wey? Ene’ 5) 


Oe Jla® o> PAY GH we 
97 9 5 ws 51 Oy La! Oy 
Oa pe AI1OR yy pS oles St 


due x» ken pe pbs 35 
dps gil den) pbs js 
Sy ia 5 JES WL 


ey 2° PE OS Ly tie US 
pBie Cm cll ryt Say 
Sx? 9 82° & o> Wit) SH 
SoS wide 5 Seti oe 51 pot 


gies 9 Los 5 le, 58 
Wits 5 eb gi Line 2 
wo J? 3 oily ue wy lew T 
bo oo y olile » Cf 
dH> Slo wpe SI 5 Je® 51 
Joye 9 legge cylo Geb 


wT cs eu L=* ob ee ye 
wis} jo be eal Git yy 33 
USS gy? Sle 59 sy wre 
Leg lel me yhe yo 
GSO? 0 og la Set 51 
goo 596 9 Ley SShey 625 
JITF yg Sm yg Sale? ls 
J ped PIS gg piped aT; 
1 F159! 20 oye Eo jie unin 
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wee 93)! ek gla sSlee, 
wi obs shve fot wlan 5 
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S55 g 62) Gy my le hat 
Hy soz ot gt wy Om 
Hz) E215 coeS HyS 50 ex 
295 S55 ggtle™ anf ecb wl 
gleiw! 3! ab sob 1) fys 
e Ub) 3! OS 5% yah 1) en 
or @b 1) unie gy Siler 
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Man feeds on blood as embryo, 
Believers thus by dirt get pure! 
Whilst in the womb, man feeds on blood, 
His warp and woof of blood consists ; 
When weaned of blood he milk consumes ; 
He morsels eats when weaned of milk; 
But weaned of morsels Lokmiin* he becomes, 
Investigates things hidden and revealed. 
Were one to say to embryos in the womb :— 
“ Without, there is a well-arranged world, 
An earth quite joyous, long and broad, 
Of blessings full, and various food ; 
With mountains, lakes, and prairies green, 
Parks, gardens, cultivated fields, 
The firmament so high and bright, 
The sun, the moon, with hundred winds, 
Zephyrs from north and south and west, 
With gardens, banquets, nuptials, — 
Its wonders cannot be described. 


* Lokm4n, the name of a sage, stands here as the em- 
blem of in : 








How tried you are in this darkness! 


| Blood you consume in this closet, 


In dirt and misery confined ; ” 
It would deny its state and case, 


| Reject this message with full force 


As false, deceit, impossible, 

It has no sense, but understanding blind 
Its mind cannot conceive the thing,— 
The negative mind hearing scorns. 


| Just such the crowd is in this nether world 


When Abdils} moot the world beyond :— 
“This world is but a narrow and dark well; 
Without, the immaterial world exists.” 
Such words their ears will not accept,— 
A hope like this is thickly veiled; 
Present enjoyments plug the ear, 

The eye is dimmed by interests; 

Just as the embryo's greed for blood, 
Which was its food in womb’s dark cave, 
Concealed from it the present world, 

The body’s blood to it endeared ; 

Thus, unaware of blessings all, 

No other nourishment it had but blood. 
Man’s lust for joys of present life 

Eternal joys has veiled from him. 


| Your greed for this deceitful life 
| From true life has removed you; 


Be quite aware that lust is blinding yon, 
Concealing certainty from you. 

Truth false appears'to you from greed, 

Which hundredfold is blinding you. 

Oh, free yourself from greed, like all just men, 


| That you your foot on that threshold may place, 


And saved be on entering the gate 


| From all terrestrial joys and griefs; 


Your soul’s eye bright and true will see, 
Unsoiled by unbelief, the light of Faith. 

[The translator does not take it on himself to correct the 

metre, when it happens to be faulty, | 
Mr. F. W. ELLIS. 

My attention has been directed to an interesting 
description, by Mr. R. C. Caldwell, in the Athenewm 
of December 5, of a Tami] MS. in the Library of 
the India Office, in the course of which he refers to 





me for a confirmation of some of his statements. 


I am glad to have an opportunity of expressing 


| the pleasure I have received from perusing the 


careful analysis of Beschi’s work by so competent 
a Tamil scholar, and of confirming the accuracy of 
his narrative as far as relates to the portion with 
which I am connected. Mr. Caldwell is right in 
correcting my version of the occasion on which 
the MS. came into the possession of Muttus4mi 
Pillei,an error into which I ought not to have 


fallen, since the sketch of Beschi in the eleventh 





¢ The Abdals are Illuminati. 
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volome of the Madras Literary Journal waa pre- 
pared by Muttusim at my suggestion, andl im 6 
foot-note at page 257 he describes the discovery 
of the volume in Tanjore (not Madura) exactly oa 
wivun by Mr, Caldwell. 

The mission of Muttnsimi, however, to collect 
materials fora life of Beschi took place in 1816, 
and he must have received the precious volume 
from Mr. Ellis, who died in 1819, earlier thon 
Mr. Caldwell suppowes. 

Dr. Hoat kindly allowed the MS. to be exhibited 
to the Turonian Section at the mecting of the 
Oriental Congress in September,on which occasion 
Baron Textor de Ravisi, late Governor of the 
French settlement of Carioal, enlarging with en- 


the perfect. condition in which the MS, had been 
preserved, made the obsurvation which Mr. Cald- 
well has quoted. [was ablo then to inform him 
that, before leaving Indias, the Proviseur of the 
Collége Royal at Pondicherry had obtained the 
loan of it, for tho express purpose of printing o 
new edition, founded on the most aconrate tox 
procurahle. 
poblication, because the copy with which he wus 
poxl enough to present me wos destroyed, with 
many Other hooks and papers, on the voyage home, 
The Ms. volume was buund before it come into 
my handa. 

The mention of Mr, Ellis in connection with this 
subject induces mo to add a fow particulars re. 
garding one whose merits) aa an Oricnial scholar 
are too little known, and whose untimely death, in 
the prime and vigour of life, proved an irreparable 
loss to the canse of Dravidian literature, 

Arriving in India as a young civilian in 1796, 
he early devoted himself to the sindy of the lan- 
guages, history, and antiquities of the landin which 
his lot was cast. For upwards of twenty yoars 
he devoted all hia spare time to the cultivation of 
Sanskrit and tho varions dialecta poculiar to 
Southern Indin, Having determined to publich 
nothing until he had axhansted every availuble 
gource Of information, ho had amassed g vast 
amount of material, the elaboration of which would 
have shed a flood of light on the atillohsenre history 
ofthat region, and likewiae anticipated mach of 
tho knowledge of ite philology and literature which 
recent researches have brought to light. Whey 
his task wns almost completed, ho undertook 9 
journey to Madura, the Athona of the South, for 
the elacidation of some minor details, and resided 
for some time with Mr. Rous Petre, the Collector 
of the district, Daring & short excursion to Rams 


Tt used to be carrenily that they served 
ask ae eook fee emote to Peete tas iro mf cing 


CoP rey ousted of thre lectures, and a note of some 
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[ cannot recall the exact date of thia | 





(Jour, bed 


nad, in the same province, he accidentally ewale 
lowed some poison, und died on March 10, 1819. 
No ono waz at hand who understood or cared for 
his pursaits, His ordinary tangible piropitriy was 
sold by suction ot Madura and Madras, under in- 
strnotions from the Admuinistrator-General, but all 
bia popers were lost or destroyed. # 

The Madras Literary Society thus allndes to the 
sad ovent, in recording tha Inas “ of several of ite 


most able contributors, among whom stood pre 


emincnt, for indefatignhlo and snenesefdl research 
into the languages, history, and learning of 
Soathern India, for extensive knowledge, ancient 
and modern, Oriental and European, for scournte 


| | jadgment and elegant taste, Francis Whyte Ellis. 
thugingm on the benuty of the composition, and | 


“ Thia distinguished scholar curried to hia carly 
tomb tho stores he had secumulated: for he had 
resolved to delicate his lify to investigation until 
the ago of forty, and before that time to prepare 
nothing for communication to the world. Searss. 
ly had he completed the presorihed period of pre- 
liminary inveatigation, when death, with awful 
stiiddenness, deprived the world of the benefit of 
his labours," 

But such s man could not poss away without 
leaving some traces of attainments so highly 
osteomend by his contemporaries, The firat article 
in the Transactions of the Literary Society is a 

paper by Sir Charles Grey, afterwarda Chiof 
Justice in Hengal, founded on a gorios of disquis- 
tioust on Hindu Law which Mr. Ellis had read at 
meetings of the Society, In introducing it, Sir 
Charles observes, “I have here endeatoured to 
fire the substanos of the first lecture, The sub- 
ject as been treated of by Sir William Jones, and 
hy Mr. Colebrooke, and by Mr, Ward, but by none 
of thom, as it seems to mo, so perspicnously aa by 
Mr, Ellis,” As drafted by Mr. Ellis the treatises 
filled five hundred folio pages, but, having beon 
roughly prepared for delivery, wore nob in » fit 
state to ba published, and he had intended on his 
return to revise them for that purpose. 

a having orisen with referm 

to proprietary right in land, tn the 
provinces of Malabar and Canara, into which tho 
oppressive fiscal eystem of Mulammnadan tule had 
acarcely panetrated, the Madras Government, in 
1812, circulated a series of questions to officers 
in charge of districts, requiring them to report 
fally on the incidents of the tenure known aa 
minds, a term approaching in many tespetts to 
our foc-simple. Although Mr. Ellis was then 
Collector .of the Presidency only, which afforded 
little scope for such inquiries, his answers werd 
ier i ar ton 
Det orc eoginndes roid = 


Jritiah loctare treated chindly 
pacts myo of rit Iho 
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so full, so exact, and so copiously illustrated by 


the country, that the Government ordered them to 
be printed, and “ Ellis’s Replies to Seventeen 
Questions relative to Mirdsi Right” (pp. 65, with 
two appendices of pp. 85 and 31, folio, Madras, 
1818) continues to this day to be the standard 
authority on the subject. 

Another fragment is a selection of stanzas from 
the first book of the Kural, an ethical poem greatly 
esteemed by the Tamils. A free metrical version 
is given of each couplet, followed by a critical 


analysis of the text, and the subject-matter is then | 


illustrated by numerous quotations from the best 
native writers, interspersed with valuable notes 
and disquisitions on the mythology, philosophical 
systems, and sectarial tenets of the people. Mr. 
Ellis had proceeded as far as eighteen chapters of 
the first book when he left Madras, and of these 
only thirteen were printed, filling 504 quarto pages, 
without title or date. 

He probably also left other minor compositions ; 
such as his essays on the Tamil, Telugu, Malayé- 
lim (and perhaps also Canarese ?) tongues, for the 
use of the students in the College of Fort 
St. George: of the third of which a few separate 
printed copies exist, and the second is embodied 
in the Introduction to A. D. Campbell's Telugu 
Grammar, but the first [have never seen, Among 
some refuse papers at the College, I one day dis- 
covered a translation by him of the Jewish copper- 
plates at Cochin, and inserted it in vol. xiii. pt. 2 
of the Madras Literary Jowrnal. 


Imperfect as these Reliquiw are, they suffice to | 
in danger. 


show what might have been expected from so ripe 
a scholar, had he lived to carry out his long. 
cherished design. 


—Aithencun. Watrer Extror. 





TAMIL PROVERBS. 

Tha word of the destitute does not reach the as- 
sembly. Thatis, an assembly of learned men, or 
men in power. The words of the poor, whether 
they relate to oppression, or to other injuries, or to 


opinion, are not likely to find admigsion where | 
; | that of salt when exhausted. 


alone they can avail. 
Light breaks on the head of the dostitute. Blame 
or suspicion will fall on the head of the unprotect- 


ed and friendless. .The poor are at work by break | 


of day. 

The destitute brings forth a female child,and that 
on Friday, under tha star Pinadam. Used of one 
suffering from an accumulation of evils. The 


condition of the parent, the sex ofthe child, the | 





* Tamil Proverbs with their English Translation. Con- 
ye upwards of six thousand be. By the Rev. 
P. Pedorvat, Chaplain, Madras Military Female Orphan 





| day ofits birth, and its ruling star are alike in- 
references to the ancient literature and history of | 


auspicious. 

The beauty of the mind appears in the face. 

As grain becomes cheaper, enjoyment increases. 

He who knows not the price of grain knows not 
sorrow. 

A terrible ascetic, an atrocious cheat. 

The friendship of a brother-in-law laste while one’s 
sister lives. 

Will adeg understand the Vedas, aeehongh born 
in a Brdhman village ? 

Do not beat down the market price. Do not con- 
travene the established opinions and practices of 
the people with whom you are associated. 

One who frequently changes his party will receive 
two'slaps here and three cuffs there. 

Stunted grain—friendship at sight. Both value- 
less. 

A fifth-born female cannot be obtained, though 
earnestly sought. A fifth-born femaleis regarded 
as-the special favourite of fortune, an eighth as 
the very opposite. 

Demons strike the timid. 

Are jive young birds a curry ¢ Lc young gurl « 
wife ? 

A woman of fifty must bend the knee before a ae 


| of five. 


Referring to the deference paid to the male sex 
by the Hindoos. 

Bven tender creepers when united are strong. 

One hand smites, the other embraces, Discipline 
regulated by love; used sometimes of Divine chas- 
tisements. 

When a neighbour's roof is in flames one’s own is 


The leech is not satisfied, nor is fire. Inordinate 
desire is never satisfied. 

Although one may live sie months with an elder 
brother, one cannot abide with his wife even half an 


| hour. The first condition is proverbially difficult, 


how much more so the second. | 

The forme of worship prescribed for Siva are sixty- 
jour ; whereas the seasons for feeding religious men- 
dicants ara seventy-jour. 

The value of a father is known after his decease, 


Why ask of the military officer if there is any com- 
pulsory service? Why gratuitously seek avoidable 
evil P 

In the world some are high, and many are low. 

On earth those who have no salt have no body. 

He who lives as he ought in this world will be 
ranked with the gods. 

In all the world none really good has been seen. 


Asylum : Anshee of The Land the Veda, &e. Second 
Edition. Madras: ean eeaastt Phase le Bourne, My- 
lapore, 1874. 
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BOOK NOTICES. 


{a} Bownsy Saysxert Seutes, The arg tin hy 
of KRihdéen, wdited with notes by Shankar FP. Pandit, M.A. 
186 


aoney, MA. 


inted into English FP 
feeeor of the Englis 

The nimber of the Bombay Sanskrit Serie: now 
to bo noticed was edited by one of the few native 
scholara of the Presidency who have taken part 
in the work,—the only one perhaps who has 
grasped the idea of true oditership as held in the 
West. Mr. Pandit has been most suocessful in 
the tusk he undertook, which was the production, 


for the first time, of o correct edition of thy. 


drama, “based, as every edition of s Sanskrit 
work ought to be, on the collation of scverul 


trustworthy MSS. collected from different parts: 


of India.” Seven manuscripts were thos collated, 
namely, six written in the Devandgari character 
and obtained from various parts of the Dekhdn, 
and one written in the Telogu character. 

We regret, however, to notica in this volumn, as 
indeed in the whole of the Series in a greater 
or less dogree, improvements of the text in fhe 
notes at the md. The text is apparently printed 
first; and then when the notes aro prepared, 
such passages as ure fornd to be untranslatable, 
or fanity in ether respocts, are reconsidered, and 
omended there instead of in thea text. But wa 
maintain that euch a thorough sifting and hosting 
from arery point} of view should be made of the 
text, before it is finally adopted, ns to render 
any ofter-correctiona unnecessary, At any rate, 
no better advice conld possibly be given to the 
editors of the Series than that tendered by the 


Bishop of Gloucester to the present rovisers of the | 


text of tho Engliah Biblo, viz. * Make the reailing 
of the text better than that of the margin or notes,” 
There in one poculinrity in the Prékrit of the 
present edition which does not commend itself to 
our judgment, and that is the donbling of on 
ay pirate by an napirate, instond of hy ' non 
aspirate as directed by Vararuchi. Thus seat is 
represented by if) instead of by @=2) the form 
preseribod in the Pritkrita Prakdad. Tn support of 
thia innovation the editor saya, "My authority for 
the deviation ia the conourrent testimony of all the 
MSS. Theso haves peculiar method of writing Pril- 
krit conjnnets, In Sanskrit they give all the oon- 
ponents ofa conjunot distinctly, but in Prikrit the 
presenoe of the first component of every conjunet 
letter i# merely indicated by o dot placed before 
it. ‘This dot indicates that the letter befere which 
it is placed ta to be doubled. Thus what ought to 
be fully written apmpt they write WT, aj- 


tn sae Patan: bi O. ann 
» Presidency College, 


jalitta ia 37-09-77 and not apse, ond 80 also in 
the case of conjuncts containing nepirates as 
fe-2r, 81 q-n, q-firer-” The inference Mr, 
Pandit draws from this is not, however, a neces. 
sary one. Of course as regards unaspimted lotters 
there can he no doubt as to the meaning of the 
symbol, but itis not at all clear that in the case 
of aspirates the dot is intended to represent any 
kind of doubling different from Vararuchi’y well 
known system. ut even supposing for the ake 
of argument thet a departure from the grammar 
was intended by those nameless copyists, would 
that be any rensgon for perpetuating it ? 

The notes appended to the play are excellent, 
and will be found of consideruble yaluo in elucid- 
ating it, but their number might with advantage 
have been greater. They contain three or four 
inacenracies which it may be well to point out. 
For instance, TeT4yT 47 on page 25, means * bo 
nataral,” ruther than ‘be well composed;' and 
Tif which on page 3) is rendered ‘the shop of a 
butcher,” would more correctly ba‘a slaughter- 
house, —the latter being open tothe sky, and there- 
fore more likely to attract the birdi anid to be 
hovering over it. This ie confirmed by Professor 
Tiriniths's definition of the vooable by: 31farq- 
ea. On page 41, lino 4, ocoura the expression 
TOR ss eeey ns nn epithet of MAlnrika, the 
a2 of which Mr. Pandit renders ‘the inner part,” 
instead of ‘the stem.” Possibly the pith of the 
reed may havo been uppermost in the poet's 
mitid, but ay ho did not give n form to the thought 
we have no business to do so for him. ‘Tho 
phrase “Nor does conjectary like to sequaint me 
with that only which is trae” is not & gin] trans 
lntion of 7aPTHTaT qzAa: on page 42. A) 
literal rendering would be “Conjecture does not 
Possess perception of truth aa its chief easenoo,” 
that is, “Conjecture ix not alwaya to be relied 
on." Whence did Mr. Pamlit obtain the monning 
‘blesses’ for the word waft in the sentence 
member of which he rendere ‘ bleseea him (ie) with 
her foot, ic. tonches or kicks him with her foot,” 
The passage neediod no note ab ull, but if the an- 
notator thought, otherwise, he might have given 
nA something more pccurste than the sbore. 
Again, some authority ia needed far ‘ais to bite 
or browse’ (page 77, line @); the root, aq aval = 
“rarest, but ay efry has no such meaning, Au- 
thority ig also needed for the rendering of Sharer 
on the next page by ‘lovers,’ and of Stra on 
pine BO by “a feather box. e 


Joxy, 1875.) 








Professor Tawnay’s translation of thie drama 
is admirable, Though nearly literal, it is written 
in auch good bold English pascarcely to betray 
foreign original. Tt has comparatively fow mis- 
translations, whilst many dificult passages havo 
been rendered in oxoullent style. For most of hia 
foot-notes the Profesor iz indebted to Mr. Shankar 
P, Pandit, but the indebtedness ia not always oc. 
knowledged. The following are the principal mis. 
translations :—Page 3, tine 2, “I Jong to perform 
the order of the spectators which | received same 
time ago with bowed lied." The last three words 
of this sentence have no equivalent in the ari- 
ginal, which stands thus -— 


where the first and jast words must be token 
together, and so taken mean simply ‘to obey’ 
or * perform.” On the samo page, the words ‘in 
which slie has for a long time bean instructed’ 
aro cractly the ruverse of what the anthor siya: 
The tramlator would seem to have looked at the 
Sanakrio bAdyd without attending to the Drd- 
krit, or observing that, a few pages farther on, 
the queen saya “your pupil was but lutely banded 
over to you." Aguin, ‘she ia of high birth’ 
(page 6) it on entirely wrong translation of tho 

hapa Equally so is the phrase 
‘which resemblea the ory of w peacock’ as tho 
eqaivalent of arya. ‘The sound of the drum wus 
‘dear (6 the peacocks’ (nok in tho least resembling 





their ery), becanse like the sound of the thander | 


indicating the approwch of rain. On poges 35 
and 47 we find the expression “ bimba-like hips” ns 
the rendering of faire and Ypffea j—we have 
often met. with the epithet *bimbe-like’ applied 
© ® woman's fips, but certainly not to her 

Again, * T accept the omen, the word of a Brih- 
may rina come trie” (page 28), is not the moaning 
of qfectra aa: fattefaayt anptey, nor ‘ beaides’ of 
are af (page 40). In the latter case the attendant 
had been saying “I have finished painting one 
of your fect. It iv only necossnry to breathe on 
it.” Than, observing that thore was a wind, she 
says “ape ay qaral Tepasat qed," Yet no, (my 
breath ia unnecessary, for) this place ix winily.’ 
Tt ts difficult to see how ay apex Aft opr ayry- 
fay can be made to mean “ Who are we that we 
dhonld attraot tho attention of the king} (page 
46), but perhaps the Profekeor'’s text differed from 
ours. 

The word translated * finger’ on page 52 means 
“thomb" only; and lower down on the same page 
the words “beat remedy’ should rather be ‘the 
firet thing to by dono’ (qiye); whilst the trne 
foreo of SERpyrary in the same. clause is * famedi- 


rd 
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afely they lave been hitten” The foot-note; on 
this last word is misleadine. g- 

Tt ia to be hoped that the Profissor had a 
different reading from onra of the posse on page 
Stwhich he renders ‘the poor creattrs ie attacked 
with cramps ;’ ovr edition reads apy oe Prater. 
Again, * that iv very strange,” page €2, is too weal. 
a rendering of Aeqfet, which implica tathor * 
great calamity.” faaily, aepanfy caprapeay 
simply means ‘jewolled yehiches of preat valuo,” 
and not‘ valuable waggon-londy of jowala.’ Jewelw 
were not so plentifal ag the learned translator 
sectns to have supposed, even in the Correos 
Fast. In bidding odien to these two Works we 
heartily wish them the sncesss they eo well do- 


Sori ec. 
Vatte-oe Tia, 





A Dictionary: or tom. Winpee Layauanr, ar J) D. 
Bate, Missionary. Henares : Tasarus & Co.: London » 
Trilmer & Co, 1575, 
lt is much to be regrotied that! the liheral 

policy which led to the compilation of Moles 
worth's inestimable dictionary of Mardtht haz not 
born extended to the sister languages, ospecially 
to Hindi, which iv without exception the most 
important of all. Private enterprise has in this 
cae como forward to supply the want, and, we 
must ado, with admirable success, 


little to be dosired,—inieed the author twa beets 
prodigal of his stores of knowledyo, and has 
bountecusly poured out information of a kind 


| seldom besbowed upon us by dictionary-mukers, 


Not only has he given # separnte article to each 
archaic form of the cases of none aud pronouns, 
of the tenses of verbs, and the mumerous varieties 


| of adverbs nnd particles, bat he has prefixed to 
each letter a carefully condensed and digested 


cmmary of the phonetic variations which it in- 
dergocs, and of the factions which it discharges, 


will guide the student through the misty maxes 
of Hind: spolling. In harmony with the prin- 
ciples “Inid down in these caauys, Lhe author gives 
with great profusion every conceivable form of 
which Hindi words ore capable. The usofalieas 
of this course cunuot be exaggerated; in pru- 
viouuly existing works, like Thomson and Forbes, 
celdom can any but the correct firm be fonnd, 
onl the student who found in his Tulsi: Das or 


distort in order to suit their metre, had 1io hope 
of finding out ite moaning unless he could of bis 
shape—a task to which fow but the most advanced 


Mr. Bate's dictionary leaves comparatively 





These short essays are extromely ralunble, and 


Bihfiri Lala word which those worthios saw fit to. 
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acholura wonld bbe aul 
the want of a key to thean distorted forms has 
becn, may be judged from the fret tat some of the 
first Oriental scholara in Horope have confessed 
their inability to master oll or modinvel Hind, 
and the extensive literature which the language 
eontaina has chiefly from this canes been refused 
the attention it merits, and hos remained n wealed 
book to many who would otherwiee gladly have 
gimdiod yt. Afr. Bate's work for the first time 
removes thia dillenlty, and the Hindi writers ire 
now of last nooessihly to ordinary students, 

All the pure Sanskrit ‘Tatanmnaa, and oll the 
Arubio and Persian words which aro employed 


either by Hindi authora or by the peusantry of. 


the present day, are given and clearly explainned, 
There ia & Wealth of illustration on the subjects 
of religions fextivala, jogenda, superstitions, 
wumea, proverby, oud slang terme which is enough 
to satisfy the moat exacting domanda, and tha 
renderings of various shadea of menning are 
jadicioualy and clearly set forth. Dialeotin forms 
from the Braj Bhikha, Mirwiri, Mewiri, and 
other Tustic varieties of apeech are frenly piyon, 
and ench word ia Inbelled with the dimlect to 


which it belongs, Perhaps a littl more might | 


lave been done in this direction, bat those who 


know the dithenlty of collecting and explaining | 
these rare words will nob bo disposed tu do mary | 


than express & hope that the learned anthor may 
be able in n second edition to give na more of thig 
valonble element, 

Much sittention haa evidently bean paid to tho 
vere question of gender, and the author doulst- 
less has good reasons for the decided way in 
which he Inbola hitherto doubtful words as either 
masculine or ferninme. Hore and there oven ho 
is unablo to decide the point, and gives us notew 
such aa m.(f.7); but thet instances are rare. 

It gives ano rather a feoling of surprise to come 
acroma such words as faqq “the prophet Habak- 
luk,” anfare “Jeremiah,” qyqat “ Jerialom,” 
wey “Jordan,” and ij is questionable whother 
these Hebrew words kave any right to a placing 
Hindi dictionary, Thoy sre certainly wob. corm 
monly tad in that language by any class ¢ munch 
the very smell one'of native converts, Those of 
the ancient Jowish lawgirera and propheta whose 
names were known to Muhammad, and by him 
introduced to his followers, generally have had 
their names Arabicized, and in this way Mus, 
Dind, Sulaymin, and lei are known wherever the 
Muhammadun religion prevaile. In this way 
they ore periaps known dimly to the Hindna 
of the Hindi-speaking area; but it ia donhiful if 
mora than halfo doten of such names, ot the out. 
side, havo obtained eufficiont currency to justify 
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How grent un obstucle | 


(Jers, 1875, 


their being inserted in # atboaary of Hindi, 
Moreover, if these few words ore inserted xt nll, 
they should appear in thelr Musalmin drew, in 
which alone they ore known to the ‘people 
of these proviners. It is difficnle t6 mer why 
the npostl: Poul appeura ot all, still more #0 
why he is called Pdrala, The Roman name 


which he substituted for his original’ Hebrew 
transliterated 


Siti! would be more accurately 


dra Pirolue, and this word is aloo given in the 
dictionary, ‘he Muhammn 





word to modern Rngliahmen would prevent wa 
from recormmending ita nae, yet Pdvule is neither 
one thing nor thn other, and arises morely from 
cur English mispronuncistion. Because we, with 


our barbaroos perversion of vowel-sounds, have’ 


Changed Pow-fue into Pael, there is no roason (0 
teach the Hindos to dy eo, Tho great apostles 
none, aa he himeel? pronouneed it, would, when 
deprived of the Latin termination, rhymeto ‘growl;* 
we erroncously make if rhyme to * buwl' Perhaps 


tha most strictly accurate spelling, and that 


which would best roprodncs the exact Boman 
pronincintion in all iia broadness, would le not 
ays but qaqa. 

Exception might perhops bo taken to the an- 
thor’s practine of inecrbing: tinder 7 a large number 
of words which are pronounced as if written with 
x. In Hindi jnitial 4 in very rare, and ts for the 
movi part confined to the demonstrative pronoun 
ae nd ite numerous epesi bac bien Whore the Hindi 


pocts write 7, they probably do eo merely becanse 
éwith tholr think doe it wow rathor troublesome 
to yitin the fine croga-stroke in the loop of the 
and most Hindus when reading poetry pronounce 
both F amd 7 alike aa b, Wo aro disposed to 


think that the initial should only have beon used 
for Totsumns and the demonstrative pronoun, 


Tt is unfair to pick holes, however, in so 
thoroughly oxcellent a book, which must have cost: 
the author much labour and thonght, The bost 


test of ite mteellonce is thet to which the preseyt 
writer haa suljected it, namely, rending by ita aid 
several obscure and difficult passages of the Hin- 

di poots, and looking ont all the words of the 
various rural peloia which ho remembers having 
heard daring hiv sojourn in Hindustin. Tested 
in thie way the work vindicatos ite claim to be 
rafy ond satisfactory key to the language which it 
undortakes to expound, ond Mr. Bate how un- 
doubtedly earnod the thanks of all those who 


require to study Hindi by this careful and scho- 


larly performance, 
7.5. 


‘ane know him as Bofus, - 
and although the ludicrous associations of thin 
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THE TRADITION OF THE GOLD-DIGGING ANTS.* . 
BY PREDERIO SCITERN, PROFESSOR OF HISTORY AT THR UNIVERSITY OF COPENHAGEN. 


Translated by Anny M. HY, Childers. 


ERODOTUS is the earliest Greek writer 

who mentions gold-diggin ants, Omit. 

ling irrelevant matter, the following is the 
account he gives of them — 


* Resides theae therearo Indians of another tribe, 
who border on thocity of Kaspatyros and the 
country of Paktyikg: theao people dwell north- 
ward of all the rest of the Todisns, and follow 
noarly the same mode of life as the Daktrians, They 
are more warlike than ony of the other tribes, and 
from them the men are sent forth who go te pro- 
cure tha gold. For it ia in this part of India that 
the sandy desert lies, Here in thia desert there 
liré.amid the sand great unts, in gize somewhnt 
leas than doys, but bigger than foxes.. Tho Pers 
gan king bas a dumber of them, which have been 
caught by the hunters in the land whereof we are 
apeaking. Them: ante make theie dwellings under 
ground, anid, like the Groek ants, whith they very 
much resemble in thape, throw up wnd-heaps 
ua they barrow. Now the xand which they throw 
up ie fullofgold. The Indians when they go into 
the desert to colloct this sand take throe camols 
and harness them together, u fumale in the middle, 
and ainale on either sid¢ in o lewhing-rein. The 
Tider ite on the female, and they are particular to 
choose forthe purpose ono thet boa just droppod 
hor young: for their formal camels oan run sa 
fast aa horses, whith they boar burdens very much 
better, .., When, then, the Indians reseli tho 
place whore tha gold is, they fill their bags with 
the mad aml ride away at their lest apood: the 
ants, however, scenting them, a3 the Perstmny say, 
rush forth in pursuit, Now these animala are 
80 swift, they declare, that there is nothing in 
the world like them: if it wero not, therefore, that 
hon i yD Didsiachen sien Gentlch- der Waseesh, fo i 


snd niparately me in Danish, 
Geran =e, td French ey ena bemanlation from ‘he Prmuunhy 
Terai, 


en 1 tee: yt | 


tha Indians get a start while the unte are muster: 


ing, HOG t wingle pold-gatherer could eseape. Dur. 
ing the flight the male camels, which are not so 


float as the fomalos, grow tired, and begin to drag 
fret one and then the other: but the fomalea re 
ofleet the young which they have left behind, and 
nuver give way or fing. Sach, according to the 
Tersians, i¢ the manner in which the Indiana got 
the greater part of their gold: some is dug out of 
the earth, litt of this tho supply ig more scanty."}+ 

stich is the story of the pold-dizing ants 
as toll by the fue-truvelled Herodotus, “ the 
Humbolit of his time,’ who had come to Suse 
for the preparntion of his magnificent history, 
a work scarcely less valuable from o geogrm- 
phical and ethnological than from a historical 
point of view. “The story, for the truth of 
which Herodotus was compelled to rely entirely 
opon the sintementa of the Persians, we find 
repeated by a great many later Greek and 
Roman anthors.~ How deeply the legend had 
taken root among the ancient Greeks may best 
be seen from the narrative of H arpokration, 
who rocords the sarcasms of the comic pocts 
rulutive to a fruitless expedition agamat tho 
gold-digging ante undertaken by the Athenians 
with troops of all arms, and provisions for three 
days. “It was romonred among the Athenians 
one day," ho says, “that a mound of gold-dast 
hail been seen on Mount Rymettus guarded 
by the warlike ants: whereupon they armed 
themselves and gat out against the foe, but 
rolurting to Athens after much expeniliture of 
labour to no porpose, they sad mockingly to 


'umiy ia: am Land of the Tadlans meus Bs 


things ‘or ok ml thelr dein for Kaa apurea or Eads 
siyapara cr Kbds 








ep a wa they tho sand which rasa bee 


euee bel full of groid.” Profeaaoe Wilson Eadeod 
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each other, ‘So you thought you were going to 
smelt gold!’”’ 

The gold-digging ants of the Indians are 
mentioned in the writings of the Middle Ages 
and in those of the Arabian authors, and the 
tradition of them survived among the Turks as 
late as the sixteenth century. None of the 


authorities throw any doubt upon the troth of | 


the tradition except Strabo, who treats the 
whole story as a fiction, and Albertus 
Magnus, who in quoting it adds, “sed hoc 
non satis est probatum per experimentum.” 
The advent of criticism did not at once dispel 
the belief in this fable. So late as the end of 
the last’ century we find the learned Academi- 
cian Larcher, in his French translation of 
Herodotus,* cautioning his readers against hasti- 
ly rejecting the narrative of the Greek historian ; 
and two years later, in 1788, Major James 
Rennel, while admitting the exaggerations of 
the story, gives it none the less as his opinion 
that the formidable adversaries of the Indians 


were termites or white ants.tIn the 19th century | 


when people at length ceased to look upon these 
bellicose gold-diggers as really ants, the opinion 


began to prevail that there had simply been a | 


confusion between the names of the ant and 
of some animal of larger size. In connection 
with this view, oreven excluding the hypothesis 
of a confusion of names, it was also supposed 


that a certain resemblance between the ant and > 


some larger animal had given rise to the fable, 
orat least contributed to maintain it. The idea 
of resemblance was especially grounded on the 


larger animal's mode of digging its burrow, or | 


excavating the earth with any other object. This 
animal has been variously identified with the 
corsac or Tartary fox, the hyena, the jackal, the 
hamster (Mus cricetus) and the marmot.t The 
theory that the auriferous earth cast up by bur- 
rowing animals guided the Indian gold-seekers, 


and originated the tradition of the gold-digging | 


ants, is curiously confirmed by an observation of 





® Tome LIT. p. 339. 
+t Memoir of a Map of Hindostan, Int. p. xxix. 
RB: Conf. Link, Die Urwelt wnd das Alterthum (Berlin, 
1821 


-22), L. 258; Ritter, Die Frdkwnde, IIL. 659; H 
) pie a4 r umboldt, 


Kosmos, 11.176; V Erdbeschretbung von Ostindien 
(Hamburg, 1805-7), 11. 485, 486; Wilford, Asiat. Res. XTV, 
457 ; Kruse, Indieng alte Geschichte (Leipzig, 1856), p. 39: 
Heeren, Ideen tiber die Politik, I.1, ; Vigne, Travels 
in Kashmir, &c. II. 287; Peschel, Der Ursprung und die 
Verbreitung einiger geographischen Mythen im Aittelalter, 





_ Alexander yon Humboldt: ‘*I have often been 


struck,” he says, ‘ by seeing ants in the basaltic 
districts of the highlands of Mexico carrying 
along shining grains of hyalith, which I 
was able to pick ont of the anthills.’§ But 


| the supposed similarity which has led to classify- 


ing as ants animals widely different from them 
is not limited to their mode of excavating or 
throwing up the earth, for an attempt has also 
been made to extend it to their shape and 
generalappearance. This was done long ago by 
Jacob Gronovius in his interpretation of 
the ancient narrative,|| and even in onrown time 
Xivrey expresses himself still more plainly to 
the same effect.4] 

The hypothesis of a confusion of names had | 
to be entirely abandoned when Wilson pointed 
ont that the ancient Sanskrit literature of India 
itself mentions these ants. In a remarkable pas- 
sage of the great Indian epic, the Mahdbhdrata, 
we have an enumeration of the treasures sent by 
the Northern tribes to king Yudhishthira, 
one of the sons of Pandu, and among them are 
lumps of paipilika gold, so called becanse it 
was collected by ants (pipilikis).* Apart from 
this fact, it must be admitted that the burrow- 
ing habits of foxes, jackals and hyenas hardly 
afford a plausible pretext for confounding them 
with ants : it would be more natural to make com- 
parisons of this sort with certain rodents such as 
marmots, but even those who adopt this solu- 
tion make no attempt to ignore its weak points. 
Thus Lassen writes: ‘The acconats of their 
prodigious swiftness, their pursuit and destrue- 
tion of gold-seekers and their camels, must 
be looked upon as purely imaginary, since 
they (marmots) are slow in their movements 
and of a gentle disposition.”+ In the same 
way Peschel makes the following admission : 
“Tt has not been hitherto explained on what 
grounds such remarkable speed and ferocity 
should be attributed to these ants, while mar- 
mots are represented as peace-loving crea- 


_ 





“we Lassen, Ind. Alt. I. 50, 1022; Cunningham, Ladak, 
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tures.’’* In short, as regards those writers who 
have endeavoured to explain the confusion of 
names by a certain external resemblance, suffice 
it to say that they have themselves despaired 
of finding an animal that would satisfy the 
conditions oftheir theory. Xivrey naively at- 
tributes this difficulty to the auri sacra fames, 
holding that a race of gold-digging animals may 
have really existed, and gradually disappeared 
before the incursions of man.+ 

We now come to a wholly different solution 
of the question. So long ago as the year 1819 
Malte-Brun wrote: “May we not also sup- 
pose that an Indian tribe really bore the name 
ofants?”t It is by following up the clue thus 
afforded by our learned countryman that we may 
hope to arrive at a solution of this question. 
But it will be necessary in the first place to 
determine in what direction we are to look for 
the dwelling-place of the gold-digging ants, by 


taking as our starting-point the places men-— 


tioned by Herodotus, According to the Greek 
historian, the Indians who went in search of the 
gold lived in the neighbourhood of the city of 
Kaspatyrus (Kacwrdrvpos) andof Paktyike 
(7) Tlakrvext yopn). Now the inhabitants of Pa k- 
tyike are none other than the Afghans, who 
in the west call themselves Pashtun and in 
the east Pakhtun,§ a name identical with 
that given to them by Herodotus. As to the 
second locality, instead of Kas patyrus, the 
name given in most editions of Herodotus, the 
Codex Sancroftianus, preserved in Emanuel Col- 
lege, Cambridge, gives that of Kaspapyrus 
(Kagranvpos), a reading found also in Ste- 
phanus Byzantinus, and clearly pointing 
to the ancient name of the capital of K is- 
mir, KASyapapura, contracted to Kasya- 
pura. 
We are thus brought toKasmir. We have 
in our own times seen how the Sik hs, the pre- 


sent masters of KAsmir, took possession of large — 
| passage of the Mahdbhdrata above referred to, 


portions of Tibet, namely, of Ladak or Central 
Tibet in 1831, and of Baltior Little Tibet in 


1840. Bat we know that in former times the | 





* Der Ursprung und Verbreitung einiger geographisch- 


en Mythen im Mittelalter, in Deutsche Vierteljuhr- | 


schrist, LI. 266. 
+ Trad, tfratologiques, p. 267. 
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tentrionale, in Nouvelles An- | 








Subihdars, or governors of Kisgmir under the 
Great Mughul, and earlier yet the kings, both 
Muhammadan and Hindu, of independent Kaé- 
mir, likewise strove to extend their conquests 
in the same direction. And hence we may well 
suppose that it was to Tibet that the Indians of 
Herodotus repaired when they left their native 
Kasmir in search of gold. This supposition 
is confirmed by the fact that Strabo and the 
elder Pliny expressly mention the Dards as 
those who robbed the ants of their treasures. | 
For the Dards are not an extinct race. Ac- 
cording to the accounts of modern travellers, 
they consist of several wild and predatory 
tribes dwellmg among the mountains on the 
north-west frontier of Kigmir, and by the banks 
of the Indus :{ they are the Daradas of 
Sanskrit literature. They understand P ushtu, 
the language of the Af ghans,* but their native 
tongne is a Sanskritic idiom, Even at the 
present day they carry on their maranding pro- 


fession in Little and Central Tibet, and it is 


chiefly on this account that the picturesque vale 
of Huzara, which has at all times belonged to. 
Little Tibet, remains in great part waste, in spite 
ofits natural fertility. Mirlzzet Ullah, the 
travelling companion of Moorcroft, who vis- 
ited Tibet in 1812, writes as follows in his Jour- 
nal :— “The houses of this country from Ma ta - 
yin to this place are all wrecked and deserted. 
Last year a great number of the inhabitants were 
carried off by bands of Dards, an independent 
tribe who live inthe mountains three or four days’ 
march north of Diriras, and speak Pashtu 
and Daradi. The prisoners made by them in 
these raids are sold for slaves,” ¢ 

Ai lian,whomakesthe rive Kampylinus 
the limit of theant country,§throwsno light upon 
the question of Tibet, for it is impossible to rather 
from the text whether or notthe Kampylinus 
denotes abranch ofthe Indus. But Tibet is in- 
dicated with tolerable certainty in the remarkable 


as well as in the statementsof Herodotus, 
Strabo,and Pliny. For among the north- 


¥ Vigne, Trovels, IL. 300 ; Leitner, Dardistan, IT. 31-34. 

® Vigne, Travels, II. 298. 
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ern tribes who brought to king Yudhish- 
thira the paipilika gold the KhaSas are 


expressly mentioned; and not only are the 


Khaégas frequently alluded to in the Kaé- 
mirian chronicle Rdéja Tarangini, which locates 


them in the neighbourhood of the city of Kas- | 


mir,* but they are even known at the present 
day under the name of Khasiyas, as a 
people speaking one of the Indian languages, 
and dwelling on the borders of Tibet.t In the 
passage relating to the tribute brought to the 
king by the K hagas and other northern tribes, 
the Mahabharata also speaks of “sweet honey 


made from the flowers of Himavat,” and of 


“fine black chamaras, and others that were 
white and brilliant as the moon.”” Now Hima- 
vatis only another name forthe Himalaya, 
and chamara is the name of the fans or fly- 
flaps which in India kings only are allowed to 
use, and which are made from the tail of the 
Yak or Tibetan ox (Bos grunniens).t 

Tibet, and especially Eastern or Chinese 
Tibet, has for a long time been a terra incognita. 
_ We owe the best information of recent date 
respecting this country to the Pandits, or 
learned Brihmans, who were commissioned by 
the British Government to explore Eastern 
Tibet, and passed themselves off in that country 


as Bisahiri merchants. The first expedition | 
undertaken by them was in 1865-6, and in the | 


course of it one of the Pandits reached Lassa, 
the capital of Eastern. Tibet, and the course of the 
Brahmaputra was carefully observed. § The second 
expedition, which took place in 1867, placed it 
beyond a doubt that the Indus has near its 


source, north of the Himalaya, an eastern | 


tributary, and that this'tributary, named by the 
Tibetans Singh-gi- Chu or Singh-gi- 
Khamba, is is fact the true Indus; while the 
other branch, till then wrongly considered the 


principal one, is much smaller than the eastern | 


one, and is called by the natives Garjung- 


Chu.|| During this expedition, the Pandit who 


had been at Lassa fellin at Thok-Jalung, 
an important gold-field in the province of N ari 


$2. 2 SS Se ee eee SS ee eee 
© Troyer’s transl. II. $21 ff.; Neumann, Geschichte des 
englischen Reiches in Asien (Leipzig, 1857), I. 200 ; Lassen, 
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Khorsum, with a large encampment of Ti- 
betan miners, and took the opportunity to gain 
information relative to the working of mines. In 
the third expedition, in 1868, another Pandit 
pushed on as far as Rudok, at the north-west 
extremity of Chinese Tibet, on the frontier of 
Ladak, and on his way back from Rudok visited 
the gold-fields of Thok-Nianmo, Thok- 
Sarlung,§ and Thok-Jalung. The map 
which accompanies Major Montgomerie’s narra- 
tive of the journeys of the Pandits gives in 
addition the gold-fields of Thok-Munnak, 
Thok-Ragyok, Thok-Ragung, and 
Thok-Dalung, situate in the same district. 
Now we know from the Tibetan annals that the 
Sartho]* or ‘gold-country,’ with which these 
expeditions of discovery have made us more 
familiar, already bore this characteristic name 
in the tenth century of our era. And we will 
now endeavour to prove that fifteen hundred 
years before the tenth century this country was 
the scene of the identical mining operations that 
are witnessed there at the present day—or, in 
other words, that the gold-digging ants of anti- 
quity are no other than the Tibetan miners with 
whom the Pandits have made us acquainted, 

Tn the first place the features of the country 
agree with the descriptions of the ancient 
writers. Herodotus places the gold-digging 
ants in a desert (¢pyuin), and Strabo makes 
them live on a mountain plateau (dporédiov) 8000 
stadia, or from seventy to eighty geographical 
miles,t in circumference. This description very 
fairly corresponds with the lofty plateau of Tibet, 
containing the gold-fields of Nari-Khorsum. 
The Pandits who visited the country in 1867_ 
found that eastward of Garthok ¢ it formed 
a vast table-land, arid and desolate,§ called,from 
the great number of antelopes found there, 
Chojotol, or ‘plain of antelopes.’|| “ No signs 
ofa path or of either houses or tents were to be 
seen, and the party became anxious as to fresh 
water.—No palatable water could be got till they 
found a glacier and melted its ice.”|| The single 
Pandit who, in spite of these difficulties, succeed- 
| Jour. BR; Geog. Soc. vol. XXXIX. pp. 146-187, 

Proc. R. Geog. Soc. XIV, 210; Jour. XX XVIII. 174. 


* Sar is the Tibetan name for gold. | 
+ German geographical miles of 15 toa degree (?).—Ep, 
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ed in ee Thok- elnue found it to be | 
also situated upon a “large desolate plain.” 


When he and the other Pandits, on their return | 


journey, lefi Giachuroff, a Tibetan encamp- 
ment on the banks of the Indus, on the 4th of 
September, they met great numbers of nomads 
with flocks of sheep and cattle, but it was not 
until they reached a small village on the 7th of 
September that they saw the first signs of cul- 
tivation. With regard to the journey from 
Thok-Jalung to the monastery of Tadum, 
which lies on the highroad to Lassa, they 
were told that there were other great plains 
to cross. Again, when the Pandit who got to 
Rudokin 1868 left that hamlet for Thok- 
Jalung he could perceive no lofty mountain- 
peak on the north or east, and established the 


existence in this direction also ofa very exten- | 


sive plain, called by the Tibetans Chan g- 
tang, or ‘the Great Plain.’* Itis only in fact in 
the country north-east of the branch of the Indus 
called by thenativesSingh- gi-K hambathat 
the gold-fields mentioned above are found. And 
in this respect the Singh-gi-Khamba re- 
calls the way in which the river Kampy- 
linus is mentioned by Allian. 

Local circumstances also explain how it was 
that the Tibetan miners gave rise, at first sight, 
tothe notion that they were animals. The origin 
of the name Himalaya is the same at that 
of Sneekoppe, Snowdon, Ben Nevis, 
and Sierra Nevyada.t Dhayaligirt, like 
Lebanon and Mont Blanc, means White 
Mountain, and Thok-Jalung is even higher 
than Mont Blanc, the miners’ camp being, accord- 
ing to the measurements of the Pandits, 16,330 
feet above the sea-level. The Pandit who remain- 
ed at Thok-Jalung from the 26th to the 31st 
of August 1867, states that never in any of his 
travels did he experience such piercing cold as at 
that place, and the director of the mines inform- 
ed him that in winter all the miners are dressed 
in furs, since no one could live at that season 


without them.{t Now when we consider that the | 


Laplanders, clothed as they were from head to 
foot with the skins of peideer, appeared to Tor- 
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nmeus to resemble those animals, we can easily 
understand that the sight of our Tibetan miners 
in their winter dress should have called up the 
same idea. But more than this—the Tibetan 
features themselves are sufficient to Suggest the 
comparison to foreigners of the Aryan race, 
Their noses are extremely flat,§ and Pallas, after 
remarking that Tibetans were often met with 
among the Mongols and at Kiachta on the bor- 
der of Siberia, adds, “ they all bear in their 
faces an almost incredible resemblance to apes.” || 
Add to this their extraordinary habits. “ Their 
customary mode of saluting one another is to 
loll out the tongue, grin, nod, and scratch 
their ear;”’ and all, from the highest to the 
lowest, when they wish to sleep “draw their 
knees close up to their heads, and rest on their 
knees and elbows. ... The Tibetans employed 
in Ladak by the Survey, though provided 
with tents, universally slept in the way described 
above, arranging themselves in a circle round 
the tent.”’* Fancy a few hundred miners, muf- 
fled in furs, lying asleep in this posture ! 

But why should these men who look like 
animals suggest the idea of ants in particular ? 
The Pandit to whom we owe our information 
about Thok-Jalung had remarked on his 
first journey into Eastern Tibet that the wind is 
everywhere very strong on the high Tibetan 
plateaux ;f and with regard to the piercing cold 
which prevails at Thok-Jalung in summer, 
he observes that it is far rather to be attributed 
to the icy winds which constantly blow there 
than to its elevation above the sea. According- 
ly the miners do not merely remain underground 
while at work,= but their small black tents, 
which are made of a felt-like material manufac- 
tured from the hair of the Yak, are set in a 
series of pits with steps leading down into them. 
“The tents of the diggers,” says the Pandit, 
“are always pitched in pits some seven or 
eight feet below the surface of the ground, so as 
to keep out the wind.”§ The account received 
by Herodotus (IL. 102) of the gold-digging 


| ants, that “they made themselves subterranean 


GveHae is therefore Beery applicable © 
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the miners of Thok-Jalung; and this fact, 
added to the active habits of miners, doubtless 
first occasioned their being called ants by the 
ancients. 

An ancient record, fortunately preserved to 
our day, seems to prove beyond doubt that the 


original tradition of the gold-digging ants | 


referred in the first instance to the Tibetan 
miners; and to this evidence, which we owe to 
Megasthenes, I attach the greatest importance. 
Seleukus Nikator L, the founder of the 
Greek dynasty in Syria, sent Megasthenes as 
ambassador to the Indian king Sandrakot- 
tos or Sandragyptos, whom modern 
science has long identified with king Chan- 
dragupta. At the Indian capital, called by 
the Greeks Palibothra, but the true name 
of which was Pitaliputra, Megasthenes had 
frequent opportunities of intercourse with the 


Brahmans. During his residence he collected 


materials fora work in India, which bore the title 


of ra "Ivécxa, but has, unfortunately, only been | 


handed down to us in fragments by other ancient 
authors. From one of these fragments, preserved 
by Strabo (XV. 1), who himself had little con- 


fidence in Megasthenes, we learn that the latter’ 


had recorded the following fact regarding the 


famous Indian ants :—“ It is in winter that they | 


excavate the earth, which they heap up at the 
mouth of the pit like moles.” 


who says: “The gold is dug up by them in 
winter, and the Indians carry it off in summer,” 
Now it is a remarkable fact that the Pandit 
tells us of the miners of Thok-Jalung: 
“spite of the cold, the diggers prefer working 
in winter; and the number of their tents, 
which in summer amounts to 300, rises to nearly 
600 in winter. 
frozen soil then stands well, and is not likely 
to trouble them much by falling in.”* 
Megasthenes informs us that the Indian ants 
“lived by hunting,’’+ and we know of the Tibetan 
miners that they procnre their food by hunting 
the Yak and other wildanimals.t But though 
possessed of arms they are not, eyen on theip 
desert platean, secure from the attacks of rob- 
bers. The third Pandit, who visited Eastern 


= Jour. I. Geog. Soc. XXXIX, 154. 
+ Strabo, XV. 1. 

t Jour. R. Geog. Soc. XXXIX. 155. 
§ Pros. R. Geog. Soc. XIV. 200, 


The same state-. 
ment is to be found in Pliny (H, N. XI, 36), 


They prefer the winter, as the | 


Tibet in 1868, was an eye-witness of such an 
attack when, onhis returnfrom Rudok, he reach- 
ed a Tibetan encampment in the neighbour- 


| hood of the gold-field of Thok-Nianmo. 


An annual fair was being held, and the Sar- 
pon, or chief inspector of the gold district, 
happened to be present. The assailants, a 
troop of mounted brigands said to have come 
from the great Tengri-Nor, or Lake of 
Nam-cho-Chimbo, consented under these 
circumstances to withdraw on payment of a sum _ 
of money ; § but the incident shows that keeping 
watch-dogs was by no means a useless precau- 
tion on the part of the Tibetan miners. In the 
13th century Marco Polo praises the Tibetan 
dogs, which he says were “of the bigtiess of | 


asses,” for their cleverness in hunting wild - 


beasts,|| and in our century Mir Izzet Ul- 
lah, whose journey we haye already alluded 
to, remarks as follows:—“ The dogs of Tibet 
are twice the size of those of Hindustan : they 
have large heads, long hair, a formidable amount 
of strength, and great courage: they are said 
to be a match for a lion.” The Pandit to whom 
we owe the best information on Hastern Ti- 
bet, and who before reaching Th o k- Jalunge 
had already had an opportunity of seeing these 
dogs at Lassa, tells us that they are called by 
the Tibetans Gyaki, or ‘royal dogs.’* It is 
therefore quite conceivable that the ferocious 
giant dogs of Tibet should often haye been 
confounded with their masters. Herodotus’ 
stories of the speed with which the gold-digging 
ants pursued the Indians, and of the presence 


| of some of these animals at the Persian court, 


are perhaps applicable to these dogs, and not 
to their masters. Alluding to an account in 
which a pack of Turkish dogs are represent- 
ed as haying taken part in the war against the 
Russians in 1769-74, M. de la Barre Du- 
pareq has thought himself justified in taking 
it as though the Segbandi or dog-keepers in 


the Seraglio at Constantinople had been sent 


on this occasion in great numbers to reinforce 
the army.t Now ifin the 18th century, by a 
wrong interpretation, expressions were applied 
to the Turkish dogs which were intended for 
their masters, it is easy to understand that a 


|| Le Livre de Mareo Polo, IT, 980, 

© Klaproth, Magasin. Asiatique, IT. 16. 

* Jour. R. Geog. Soc. XXXIX, 159, 

+ Les Chiens de Guerre (Paria, 1869), p. 140. 
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similar or converse confusion may haye taken 


place at a much earlier period. 

But, setting aside the giant dogs of Tibet, we 
have only to recall what has been said about the 
furs in which the Tibetan miners muffle them- 
selves in winter, in order to arrive at the most 
natural explanation of the account given by 
Nearchus, the friend of Alexander's boyhood. 
When Nearchnus quitted India he was com- 
missioned, as is well known, to descend the 
Indus and proceed by sea from the mouth of 
that river to that of the Huphrates. It 
appears that he wrote an account of his voyage 
entitled MaparAovs, in which, according toS tr a- 
bo and Arrian, he stated that although he 
had not, while in India, succeeded in meeting 
with a living specimen of the gold-digging 
ants, he had yet seen the skin* of one of them, 
and that it resembled the hide of a panther. 
Many of these skins were brought to the Maco- 
donian camp.t 

The description of the gold-digging ants con- 
tains yet another peculiarify, the explanation 
of which has hitherto been a great perplexity : 
I refer to Pliny’s assertion that the horns of 
an Indian ant were preserved as a curiosity 
in the temple of Hercules at Erythra.t 
Samuel Wah1, whose idea was that the gold- 
digging ants were hyenas, in the face of this 
passage of Pliny, is driven to defend his theory 
in the following language :—‘ The horns men- 


tioned by Pliny as belonging to an animal 


which, to judge from the descriptions of ancient 
writers, cannot have had horns, may be ac- 


counted for by supposing that they belonged to | 
a rare species, or to an individual that was a | 


lusus nature, as sometimes occurs with other 
hornless animals: but I am inclined to the belief 
that the passage of Pliny is corrupt, and that 
for cornua we ought to read ceria or prepared 
hides, or else that cornua should be taken in the 
sense of teeth, as in the case of elephants.’’§ 
My own wholly different interpretation of 
this passage of Pliny will, I hope, be considered 
# more probable one. Ié rests upon a conjec- 
ture long since formed by me upon the dress 
of the Tibetan miners, but which has developed, 


* Probably the skin of Felts uncis, the ounce, the snow- 
leopard of sportsmen, common in Tibet.—Eb. 

¢ Strabo, XV. 1; Arrian, Inclica, c. 15. 

t Pliny, Hist. Nat. xi. 36. 

§ Wahl, Lrdbeschreibung von Ostindien, I, 454-5. 





thanks to the testimony of an eye-witness, inté 
a certainty. It is to Mrs. Frederick Severin 
that I am indebted for a piece of information 
which has been of the greatest value to me in my 
researches into the tradition of the gold-digging 
ants. Mrs. Severin is married toa Danish gen- 
tleman who has for many years been the pro- 
prietor of a tea-plantation in Assam bearing 
the name of ‘Grénlund.’ She is the 
daughter of Mr. William Robinson, formerly 
Inspector of Government Schools in Assam, 
author of a book on Assam, and of several 


| memoirs on the Tibetan tribes adjoining that 


distriet.|| It was during a visit recently paid 
by her to Denmark that I obtained from her the 


| information I had so long sought. 


The province of Assam, as is well known, 
is not less remarkable than the Caucasus as 
the meeting-place of different races. A variety 


Of tribes flock thither from the most distant 
| quarters,—tfrom the west the Aryan Hindus, 


fromthe south the Tran s-G an getic Hindus, 
from the Hast the Chinese, and from the north 
the Tibetans, who inhabit the’ adjoining dis- 
trict of Bhotan, or, as they themselves call 
it, Lhopato. On one occasion when Mr. 
Robmson made a tour in Upper Assam, he took 


with him his daughter, then only fourteen years 


ofage, to visit a family friend, Colonel Hol- 
royd, who held an important government ap- 
pointment in the district. Colonel Holroyd 
took occasion to present to his guests some 
Tibetans who had just crossed the Hima - 
laya clothed in their strange costume, and 
Miss Robinson was able to satisfy herself that 
there are Tibetans who wear Yak skins with 
the horns attached and projecting from their 
heads. We may fairly conclude that itis to this 
costume of the Tibetans that allusion is mada 
in the Mahabharata, when it speaks of the 
“hairy, horned Kankas” who brought pre- 


| sentstoking Yudhishthira. These Kan- 


kas we know for certain to have been the 


| inhabitants of Hastern Tibet. And there can 


be ttle doubt that this characteristic Tibetan 
head-dress was in view in the story told to those 


| who visited the temple of Er ythrm, astory 





|| A Descriptive Account of Assam, Cale. 1841, &e.; 
Robinson's Nofes in Jour. As. Soe. Beng. vol. XVII 


| pb. i. pretest 310-349 ; vol. XX. pp, 126-187 ; vol. XXTV. 


np. oly 82h, 
ng Récnciat in Mém, de l'Institut Royal, VIII. (1837) 


pp. 111, 115, 126; Lasser, Ind. Alé. L374, 1023. 
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which appeared to savour in so high a degree of 
the marvellous, and according to which the pair 
of horns preserved as a great treasure in the 
temple had once belonged to a gold-digging ant. 


For us this story partakes no longer of the | 
marvellous. The ‘ gold-digging ants’ were ori- | 


ginally neither, as the ancients supposed, real 





ants, nor, as so many eminent men of learning 
have supposed, larger animals mistaken for ants — 
on account of their appearance and subterranean 


| habits, but men of flesh and blood, and those 


men Tibetan miners, whose mode of life and 
dress were in the remotest antiquity exactly 
what they are at the present day. 





THE DVAIASHARAYA. 
(Continued from p. 114.) 


The Ninth Sarga. 
After subduing Hammuk, Bhima went 


against Chedidesa, conquering the Rijas as 


he went. Secretly the warriors of Bhima attack- 
ed the towns of several rijas. When he heard 


of Bhima’s approach, the Raja of Chedi collected’ 


“ an army of Bhillas and Mlechhas, but he 
considered long whether he should fight with 


Bhima the unconquered, or should come to an 


agreement with him. Meanwhile his horsemen 
and foot advanced, ready for the fight, and the 
naubat and other instruments sounded. Bhima 
had a servant named Damodar, whom he sent 


to the Raja of Chedi to say that if he would’ | 
arrange to pay a tribute he would not attack 


him. Damodar went to the Chedi Raja’s 
court: that Raja’s teeth were white as if they 
had been washed by the washerman ; he had no 
“ pan in his mouth, but Damodar had pin, supari, 
and camphor in his mouth, so that it looked 
very beautiful, his teeth appearing red.* Daé- 
modar said : ‘* The Rajaof DasSdrnavadeéa 


serves my riija ; Bhima has also subdued the Raja — 


of K isi, conquering and slaying him in battle. 
You should come to Bhima and say to him, ‘T 
have heard much of your fame, how the Raja of 
Gajabandhdeéga, Bhadrabhat by name, 
coming froma distant country, submitted to you, 
and that he dwells with you peaceably, having 
presented elephants, &e. So also Yantri 
Rija, throwing away his arms, paid obeisance ; 
the Raja of Kalinga also, named Taitika, also 
Nanti, Ganti, Hanti, Wanti, Manti 
—all know your fame. The RijaofAyodh ya, 
who never at any time paid tax, even he gave 
yon the treasure that the Raja of Goddeéa 
had given to him. Your fame is greater than 
Sahasrarjuna’s ofold: youare therefore 
styled Rajadhiraja; and I am thus pleased to be 


| with him. 


friendly with you.’ Thus should you say or else 
agree to fight.” 

The Chedidega Raja replied: “ Of old very 
famous rijas have been born in this Chandra- 
vansa, as Pururavé and Nahusha, Bharata, 
Janamejaya. In like manner to the present time 
these Chandravanéa Rajas are of great fame. 
Of this race ut present, Bhima is great 1m ex- 
ploits, and he subdues all rajas under him: 
therefore to be friends with a good man is good, 
but if I be friendly with him people will blame 
me, and say that it was because I was not able to 
fight that I made friends. Never mind! Damo- 
dar, it is my good fortune that you have come to 
my court: I will give youthese elephants, do you 
present them on my behalf to Bhima: also this 
horse that trayels more swiltly than the wind. 
This mandpiké (?), which I took from Bh Oj® 
Raja of Malwa, do you present to Bhima.’’ 

Thus spoke Karna the Rija of Chedidega, to 
the Vakil Damodar: ‘* Take also this gold Meru 
upon your camel for an offering to Bhima, and 
tell him to return home knowing me to be his 
friend, Manage the matter so that Bhima may 


| be altogether pleased with me.” Damodar said 


he would do as directed, and then making 
obeisance he left the court, taking the presents 
When Dimodar reached Bhima, 
Bhima’s ministers confirmed the arrangement 
he had made. Bhima having thus conquered 
returned to Pattan. The city was adorned for 
his entry, and the people walked about dressed 
in holiday attire. 


¥ In Bhima’s reign his subjects suffered no 


calamity such as fires, or attacks on the town by 
plundering enemies, 
Bhima had a son named K sh emariaja and 


another named Karna, and Kshemaraja had 


asonnamed Devaprasiida. 


. \@ Bo simahaitor Tealthay tanta? 


Avner, 1875, 
Afterwards ‘as Mularija snd others, in the 


desire of puradise, went to perform pananoces, 


i like manner Bhima too said to Kehemarija.. 


“Do you manage the kingdom, and 1 will uo 
to perform penances.”” Kyhemurija refused, 
sdying, “I will not separate fram you, bot will 
myself accompany you to do pemince.” Then 
Bhima and Kshemarija together seated Karo 
“on the throng, and Bhima went to Svurga 
(aD, 1072). | 
Afflicted at his separation from Bhima, Kshe- 


maraja retired to w pure place called Mund{-— 


+ kedévara, near the villageof Dahist hala, 
on the banka of the Sarasyati, and there per- 
formed punances. Then Karna RAja gavo this 
= Village of Dadhisthala to the Kuiwarji Devn- 
prasida, that he might attend npon Kshemuraja 
m his penances there. 

Karna Rijn too, making wulkgirt, kept all 
rijos wider his subjection. Onee a chubdier 
informed Karna Hija that o portrait-paintar 
who had travelled in many countrica had arrived, 
and stood wt the door, waiting permission to 
appear in his presence, On the rija's order the 
painter entered the court and sut down, making 
obeisance, and sud: “O Raja, your fame has 
travelled into many countries, thercfore many 
people think of you and are desirous of seving 


you. Tteo have heen for long so. desirons.” | 


Then the painter exhibited to the king o roll 
with paintings on it, There Lakshmi waa 
ropresinted dancing before the rija, and therw 
wus painted a maiden mach more beautifal than 
Takshmi When the rija saw it he praised the 
miiden’s bennty oxepedingly. He inquired of 
what tuce the maid wns, and the painter 
answered: “There isin the Dekhun a city 
tamed Chandrapur; the king thereof is 
Jipakesi:® this mail is his daughter the 
princess Ma yAonlladevt, in the bloom of 
youth. Many princes wish to: wod hor, but sho 
aotopte of none, Her attendant told her that the 
flower of her age waa passing away, and that 
she should accept m husband: thea the maid 
Levan to worship Gauri, to obtain « bridegroom 


full of quatiting, The Banddha Jatix too, that | 


shave tho hair of their beads and their beards, 
having painted portraits of many royul 
princes, showed them to the princess, After- 
wards komo unskilled paintor who came to Chan- 
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(rspur exhibited your portraitto this: princess, 
who, when she saw it,agrond to marry you. When 
she soos birds flying from this direction, alia aska 
them if they aru come from Rija Karna: ohe 
refuses to eat’ or drink, and bocanse her desire 
to murry you is not apeadily gratified ahu ix 
grieved. For this reason the maiden has sent 
me privately to your presence, She has sworn 
that she will have no other bridegroom, and 
Jayakesi Maja aleo hoy authorized my conning.” 
Having thus spoken, the painter presented the 
gifts of gold, jewels, doe. which Jaynkesi had 
ness tomerry this damecl urose in his mind. 
The painter said, moreover, that his Raja 
Jayakest, knowing Karna to bea great Mahi. 
raja, hod sent an elephant as a present, which 
he prayed might be accepted. Karna agreed 
and asked where the elephant was: he was told 
twas in tho garden. He went oub privately 
tosee it, and after haying examined it, went on 
mito the garden, where he saw a very beautiful 
woman. He considered whether this was not tha 
mame whoae portrait ho had seen in the roll. The 
Hija asked her attendant who tha Indy was, 
Sho anawered that hor fathor's race waa called 





Kadam ba, and that sho was the princess the 


duughter of Inyakesi, Raja of the Dekhan, who 
had come thither with tho desire of marrying 
him,—having taken on onth that if otherwise, 


she wonld burn herself. Karna said he wonld. 


norry the ladyand make her his Pat Rand, 
They went into the city, aud the marriage was 
pirformed acoording to the uanal oustom. The 
person of the bride was stained with kanku; 


sult wax waved over the heads of bride and . 
| bmdegroom and cost awny- 


The Tenth Sorya: ‘ 

Thuy the Raja married Ma yinalladevi, 
and bestowed great hononr npon her, After. 
winls Karon Raja, heving oo won, wns 
very sad, and he used to go to the temple of 
Lokshmfand there pray for acon. The Gura 





tonght hin & manra of Lokshmt's, which he 
cuotinued repeating, refraining from food and 


drink and women, und sleeping on the ground 
and performing all this observance privately, 
minown ta any. He also offered home of fila 
and ght, de. to Lakshmi, and worshipped her, 


| presenting baliden, the lotus, de, alto keeping 


* Foil, Ant, voll 1, pp: 160) it20) vol. TIT. p. 198 
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his eyes fixed on the point of his nose, with a 
string of beads in his hand, telling them and 
reflectmg on the Nirakiar Deva. Next day, 


though it was not the rainy season, rain fell 


plentifully; the sun went down and it was 
night: then a band of Apsarasas dressed in 
ornaments came to the temple of Lakshmi and 
began to dance. One of them seating herself near 
Karna began to play the vind; another danced be- 
_ forehim and to incite him to amorousness sported 
~ in dalliance and spoke to excite him. When 
with all these means they could not distract 
Karna from his abstraction, the Apsarasas, 
seated in a chariot, returned to the skies. Next 
a very terrible man, with his hair tied in a 
jathd, approached Karna and said:“I am a 
Daitya, an enemy of the Devatas; Iam come to 
slay you though you speak not: behold this 
weapon which I hold drawn over you.” Though 
he attempted to terrify him by many other 
means also, yet Karna abandoned not his medi- 
tation nor opened his eyes. When Lakshmi 
saw such steadfastness in Karna she was 


astonished and began to shake her head, The 


chobddrani entreated the Devi to protect Karna 
who showed such steadfastness. Then the 
Devi said to Karna: “O Raja! with you Iam 
pleased ; therefore will I assuage all your cala- 


mities, and your order shall be obeyed even in — 


Svarga.” Then Karna in many ways entreated 
Lakshmi, and said: “O Devi! Indra too is your 
servant, and whoever pleases you continues to 
want nothing. If therefore, O Devi! you are 
pleased with me, grant me a son.” Then the 
Devi replied: “O Rija! such a son shall be 
yours as shall cause your fame to increase.” 
Thus saying the Devi vanished. Then was 
Karna very glad, and with his Ran? began to 
worship Lakshmi continually. The great chiefs, 
hearing of this varddn, came with joy to visit 
Karna, bringing presents with them. When 
Karna left the temple of Lakshmi to go to the 
court, the city was adorned and a great festi- 
val was held. 
The Eleventh Sarga.* 

The Raja and Rini with great joy going 

into the garden feasted from one plate... The 


Rani conceived, and the homa offering was per- 


formed for her protection. The Gorani instruct- 
ed the Rani to speak gently, to be careful not 





_ for royalty now, but will serve you.” 


| siiha should obey his order. 
| him, Karna took Jayasifiha by the hand and 


to fasten her clothes too tightly ... to abstain 
from liquor of all kinds, not to walk too 
much... The Rani gave birth to a son very 
beautiful and of great splendour. The Joshis 


| were sent for, and the janmékshar cansed to be 


constructed. The Joshis declared that this child 
was an avitdr of some Deva, and would be of 
numerous exploits, slaying Daityas, and perform- 
ing other deeds of a Deva, causing to cease the 
obstructions that the Daityas offered to religious 
worship. To these astrologers Karna Raja 
presented cows and lands. On account of. the 
Kuivara’s birth, he caused the city to be 


“adorned and a great festival to be held. Many 


musicians played and sang songs; to scholars 
and others Karna made gifts, and ordered that 
fishermen and the like should that day abstain 
from destroying life: he released prisoners, 
even those who had committed great offences. 
Afterwards the elder ladies of the family be- 
stowed on the Kuaivara the name of J aya- 
Ssitha. 

That day Karna did not dine until he had fed 
little children. Afterwards when the Kuiyara 
grew up he began to play on the banks of the 
Sarasvati, and to practise in different 
games. He learnt the art of pugilism thoroughly, 
also to use the thirty-six kinds of weapons. 
When Jayasifiha became a young man he 
began to worship Siva. Then said K arna to 


Jayasitiha;: “Do you now take this burthen 


of royalty, and I, according to the custom of 
our ancestors, will perform penance for the good 
of my soul.” Jayasinha replied: “In your 
lifetime I will not rule, for my fame in the 
world would be thus spoilt. I have no desire 
Karna 
said: “I am now old, and therefore must of 
necessity prepare to go to Svarga. Do you, 
therefore, accept this burthen of rule.’’ Karna 
added that obedience to parents and Gurus was 
the best service, and that for this reason Jaya- 
Thus importuning 


placed him on the golden throne: then, calling 
for the Gor with a golden cup and a sankh 
filled with water, he caused Jayasiiiha to be 
anointed and homa to be performed. <A voice 
was then heard from the sky saying, “ This 
Jayasifiha shall conquer all Rikshasas 


* The earlier part of this has been abridged as unfit for publication. 
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On this occasion Karas wna filled with joy, 
and gave mivieo to Jayuainhn to protect Hrih- 
mans and all the four caranca (castes) aocord- 
ing to the practice of their forefathers, and 
begged him to extend favour to his (Kurnn’s) 
brother's son Devoprosida, Then Kar. 
na, fixing his thoughis on Vishnu, went to 
Incrapura. 

Jayasifihe then performed the foneral 
rites for his fathor, feasting DBirihnians of good 
character, 

Whon Devyaproagada heourd that Karna hod 
pone to Searga, he came to Jayaatfils and aid : 
“ This is my son Tribhinvana pala; treat 
him as your own son: he isa worshipper of 
All the (shefdariona) sic Daréanas.” Having 
thug anid, and laying prepared a pyre on the 
banks of the Sarnevat!, Deva praaida bunt 
himself alive, to follow Karna. 

Then Jaynsitihs kept Tribbovunspala near him- 
self, and in battl: Tribhuvanapala placed himself 
before Jayasifiha. | 

Jayasitiha conquered the whole carth as 
far as the ocean, and performed sacrifices. 


_—_— 


The Twelfth Sarga. 


After this Jayasitiha practised the hear- 
ing of the Dharinitidetres, One doy the Rishis 


said to him: “O Rajal' the Rakshasas coma | 


to Siddhapur, causing annoyances, and do. 
stroy the place: wo suffer from greet terror 
there, and are not able to sleepin ponoe, Tho 
Rikshnasas have broken down tho templo of 
Svayambhumihakaladova atthe Sri. 
eihalatirthe (Siddhapur), whore you wash tie 
Brihmans’ feet. They are as wicked ne Lavage 
Ttiksliasa, ond have now come and settled ab 
Sristhala, Even # obild of the Chilukya race 
sa proteot a6: do you therefore so defend 
a." Saynsdtia replied "O munis! Tom groat- 

; 5 en to hear of thia matter, On Kahapa- 
tadhipa's® doing you so touch mischief why did 
you not at ance make the mitter known to me? 
My servants too told mo nothing of the matter. 
1 regard it ae mock better to die fighting among 
great rijas than to dio of disease. This award 
ia as the ornament of my arm : it will be well if 

it be stained with the blood of tho Rakslnsas,” 
Then Jayasifiha took an army with him and 





want with the dovothae: to. Sctsbintucto: de. / 
| troy the Makshasas. 

The Seniipatia of Tnyasiiha were of high 
families and great reputation, and ther 
werd not-anch ax.wonld tnen bask in fight, 
Jayasifha halted on the banks of the Saruavatl, 
und a Rikshasa sesing Joyusifilin's army wenty 
to Bir bar (or Dirhirdk) and tald him. Then 
Barbarak ordered iia armyt to engage: the 
Hikshosas, thereforn, seizing their arms, gnash- 
in their teeth, advanced to the battle. When 
the Rikshasas mame te fight ot the Sarasvati 
river, & great storm of wind arose, which was 
for them an evilomen, Then the earth bagan 
to quake, and the Rakshosus were despondant, 
forvboding evil. Ab the orders of their lord, 
the Hakshasas oust stones, fire, wood, dbo. on 
Jaynsifha’s army, 'I'hese Rikshnaas were stout » 
and strong of body, and all joined in close 
fight and were not scattered, and they were 
expert in warding off the urrowa which Jaya- 
sitlia’s toon whot ot them. On acconnt of their 
strength, the army of Jaynasifihe fod backward y 
in-aock confasion that they stopped not to pick 
op their clothes that fell: therefore. were they 
ittamed ond abandoned the hope of victory. 
As they ran and fell, some lost thoir teeth, 
others had their knees broken, and no one 








knew what to do next, Thon Jayasifihe, desiroas 


of thme, called to his warriovs: “0 warriors! # 
fyinge from death whither will you go? Wher- 
ever you go death will some day reach you: 
therefore if you die fighting in this battle with 
your faves to the enemy, your fame will 
increnge."' "Thi anying, Jaynsitile too, suixing 
wespons himself, went forwards, Hoe. added: 
“Shonld yon fall in fight you will ¢o ta Searga, 
if you run away you will go to Nerake,” Thon ¢ 
did the warriora make a stand againet the flosh- 
outing Hikehosas. And now Chirana with their 
rina, ohannting verses, proclaimed tha fame of 
the warriors. 

When Jayasiflia's army thus advanced to 
the attack, Barbar in person attacked Jaya- 
‘ifs. The Raja of Afterdhanadesa’s 
younger brother waa on Barbur'a aide. Now 
Jayasiihaand Barbar began to fight: Joyasitiha 
wounded him and bound his hands. Tha wife 
of Barbar, by name Pidagal ik a, thought that 


| her husband would soy fia Wlaie, 26 ‘oominyy to 


Joyasifiha, with great humility she cutreated, 


+ This seems to wllada to some Masatmila invaders 4 
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saying, ‘‘O Raja! you have made this Barbar 
a prisoner, therefore you haye conquered and 


he is defeated. Many evil deeds has this Barbar — 


done in a pure land, and this is punishment he 
receives because of it. Therefore, now, Barbar 


will no more do evil, and will leave the Brah- 
mats in peace, wherefore do spare him.” When ep 
he heard these entreaties he released Barbar and 
returneda to his own place at Pattan._ 

(To be continued.) |. 2 ©? 





PERSONAL NAMES IN THE SOUTHERN PART OF THE 
AHMADABAD COLLECTORATE. 
BY C. E.G. CRAWFORD, Bo. C.8S., GOGHA. 


The following classification is based on the 
names found in the compiler’s Criminal and 
Supplementary Returns for the past thirteen 
months. Itis therefore necessarily imperfect 
and entirely tentative, and does not make the 
slightest pretence to contain either all the names 
in use, or all the castes which use the names 
it gives. Probably, too, there are many mis- 
takes. The compiler, according to his dim 
lights, has arranged the names he has collected 
in four classes, as follows :— 

A, Names mostly drawn from mythology and 


mainly common to all Hindus, but chiefly in use | 


among the high castes and artizans. These 
only appear in the lists when also used by the 


lower castes, as in their high-caste use they are 
| Chimpa, Kath. ; 


well known. 

B. Names mainly local, used by all, but chief- 
ly by Rajpiits and by the lower castes. 

0. Names used in one caste only. 

D. Names used by the lower castes only. 

In the lists the specifications of castes are 
only meant to show the uses which have come 
under the compiler’s observation, without im- 
plying that other uses are non-existent. 

Of affixes, lél, chand, rim, dds, are high-caste ; 
ji is universal, bidi and sing are chiefly used 
by the Rajpit Grisias; aspiring Kolis also use 
sing, or ang as itis locally pronounced. The 
diminutives ld, da, iyd are usually appended to 
the names of Kolis, Dheds, Wighris, and the like 
by members of other castes ; /d is used for boys. 

Only such Musalmin names are given as are 
plainly Hindu. 
ously among the Molesaliim Grisids, and point 
to the imperfect character of their Mnhammad- 





* Abbreviations. 
An. Ahir Kum. Kurhbhiir 
Bh. Bhai wid Meh. Mehman 
Br. Brihnan Mol. Molesalim 
Dh. Dhed Mus. Muzalmfn 


| Bhupat-sing, Gr. 


These are found very numer- | 





In many cases final 0 is represented by @ in 
these lists ; it often appears before an affix. 
A 
Amba-lil, Ksh.*-ram, Kan. Ambaidas, So. 
Anand, Khoja;-ram, Br. Andi, Ko. Kum. 
Arjan, Wag. Ko. R. Kum. Sutir; -lal, Br. 
Bapu-bhii, Gr. ; -miii, -siheb, Mol. 


Bechar, Wig. Ko. Jogi, Bhausir, W. Kan. 


Kum. ; -sing, -ji, Gr. 

Bhagwin, Ko. Darzi, Br. Kum. R. 

Bhagi, Bhagu, Ko. Charan. 

Bhawin, Kan. Rawaliya. R. W. Ko. Mus. 

Bhima, Bhim, Ko. Kath. Bh. R. Kath. Kum.; 
-ji, Gr. 

Chhagan, Ko. Br. 

Bhuri, W. Chaku, Ko. W. 

-si, W. Chela, Kath. Wag. Dh. 

Chiki, Ko. W. Dida, Kath. ; -bhai, Mol. Gr.; 
-ji, Gr. 


Daji, R. Darzi;-bhai, Gr. Dali, Ko.; -bhai, 
Gr. 

Dini, Ko. Kath. Ah. ; -siiig, Ko. 

Daya, Kan. 


Deva, Wag. Kath. R. Kum. Chamar ; -si, -chaiid, 
W. ; -shafikar, -ji, Br. ; 3 -dis, Rabiri. 

Devi-sing; -Gr. Desi, Ah. ; -bhai, Gr. 

Dhani, Kan. Bh. Jogi, Darzi, Ko. Charan, Kum. 

Dosa, Ko. R. Kith.; -bhai, Gr. ; -miaa, Mus. 

Dudha, Ko. Kan. Kuth. ;-bhai, Gr. Dyala, Bh. 
Darzi. 

Gagi, Wig. Ko. Bhausar. 

Gaiga-bhii, Gr. -ji, Gr, 


Gugf-bhai, Mol. 


| Gagal, W. Gali, Ko. 


Ganesh, Kan. Ko. 

Gemal-sing, Gr. 

Ghehela, Wig. Kath. Ko. W. Kan.; -bhai, 
Bharnt. 


Gokal, Ko. Kum. 





Gr. Grilsia R. Rijpat 
Kan. Kanbi So. inl 
Kath. Kathi V. VohrA 
Ko, Koli W. Wiiniyd 
Ksh. Kshatri Wag. Waghri 
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Giigl, Klioja, Ko; W. Mehinan, Kath, Sutir. 


Gopdl, W.;-siig, Gr. Goviid, Wig. Ko. Kuth. 

Goya, Kan. Dh.;-bbai Gr, “Haki, W.Khawhs. 

Hili, Ko. Hamir, R. Ko. Kath. Ab. ; ji, Gr. B. 

Hari, Ko. It, Kan. Br, Darzi, W. | 

Harji, Ko. W. Euth. Lowand, Harkhi, So.; 
-yi, Kau. 

Hathi-yi, Ko. Tt. ; -bhii, Gr. 

Hithi, Ko, Bh. Kath; -ji, KR. Hiri, Ko. R.; 
-ji, Satur, 


Je-sifig, R. Ko, W. Kan. ;-chaid, W. ; Sankey, | | 


Br, ; -karan, Ko. ; -rim, Ean. Br. 

Thaver, Kay. W. Ty Joita, Kath. 

Kalyan, Ko. W, ; -siag, Gr. 

Karéan, Ko, Kan, W. Kurth, H, 

Kedav, Ko. Luwir; -lil, W. Kah. 

Khim, Ko.; -ohatd, W. 

Khusal, W. Kan. eens Ko, W. ; -7. Br. 

Knufiwara, Ko, Kuo. ;-ji, W. ; -siig, Mol. 

Lakha, Ko Khoawia, Mebman. 

Lakshman, Kath, Sabir, It. 

Lilé, Ke. Mns. Kun. ; -chafid, W. Lalu, So. 

Madha, Ko. Madhav-ji, W.;-siig, Gr. 

Makan, Luwiini ; -dia, Kin. 

Mattimra, Br. W. Mill. 

Mohurn-ji, Gr, Moti, Kumh.; -bhii, Mol. Gr. : 
=lil, W. 

Nini, Nin, Ko, Darzi, So, Kan. Chamir, We 
-bhii, -ji, Gr. 

Naran, Bh. Br. Ko. Narsi, Kan. Darzi, Ku 
Kan, ; -sifig, Gr. 

Nii, Ko, Kurh,; -ji, Mol. Mus.; -bhii, Gr. 

Nathn, K. Kiaith, Mus. W. Ko. Jogi, Kouth-; 
-mim, Br.: -bhai, Gr. 

Pariotiam, W. Subir, Kan. Parvati-situ, H. 

Pitithbar, Ko, Lowini. Pri, Kay. Ko, 

Pratip-slig, Gr. Premi-ji, Ko. ; -bhih, Gr. 

Raslifi, Ko, ; -bhii, Gr. + anlith, W. 

Raji, Ko.;-bhai, Gr, Bajo, Mus. 

Nim, RimA, Ko. R. Kuh, Bhansir, Wie, Kath, 


Bhoiwiyo; -bhii,-aiig, Gr.; ji, Ko. Br. 3 jt, | 


-sing, B.; -rio, Charan ; -chaidrs, Dr. 
Ranechhod, Ko. R, Kuth.; -ji, Ge Ratna, Bh. 
Ko. Rabari, fe : 
Rup4, Ko. ; -sing, Rt. ; -stmgyi, Gr. Sathbn, Kan, 
Bana. So, Saeki: Hr. Sutdr. Sama, RK. Kum. 
Trikam, Dh.;-ji, Br. Vithol, fuwins, Kan. 
Wanmili, Sutir. = 
Abhe-siig, Gr, ; -chand, W.;-ji, Kiith. 
Adi, Ko. ; ssitig, Gr. red Kith, Bh. Ko, 


| Ami.ji, Mol: V.;-chaiul, W. 


Awra, Kath. Bh. Ko.; Ammrsi, Sutir, Satwitrt ; 
‘chand, W. Hohidar, Ko, 


Biwi, Kiith. Ko, Bh, Wag. Kum. ;-ji, Gr. Mol; 


“mul, Mn, 
Bhabha, Ko. R. Bhai-ji, Ko. ; -chaid, W. Kom. 
Mali: <1, Ri. 
Bhind, Kath. Kan. Ko. Kuh, Mili; .ji, R, 
Ghitikhar-yi, KR. BWharmul, Ko, 
Bhithi, Ke. Bhiwi, Ko. R. 


| Bhaya, So, Kath, Bhojhi, Ko, Kath. 


Bholi, Luwir: -bhia, Gr. 
| Hamil, Bh.: -bhdi, Gr. 
Harbhium, Ko. ;-ji, Gr. 


| Hima, Ko. ; -raj, W. 
 Hothi, Bh. Mol. 
Sagi, Ko. Jagmml, -ji, Mol. Gr. 


Jasi, Ko. R. Jusanat, Ko. Kum. ; -wihe, Gr. 

Jesh, Ko. 

Jethi, Kan, R, Ko. W. Kuh. Kath. Khadaky 
“6itr, Kath, 

Jethi, KR. Mus.; -siig,-bhii,Gr. Thahala, Wig, 

Thilam, Wag. ;-sifig, Gr. Jhina, Bh. Mus. Ko.; 
«bhai, Gr. 

Jiji-bhai, Gee Charan. Jibiwi, Ge. 

| diva, Ko. Kiith. Bh. Mus. Kath. ; -bhai, Gr. y-rij, 
Ko. W, 

Jivan, Mus, <i, Kath, 

Jodha, Ko. R.; -bhii, Bhiirnts 

Jnthi, Kan, Rath, W. Kabhai, Ko. 

Kaba, Ko, If, 

Kiibfind, Wag. Ko. Th. Kan. Kuh, Khawiia, 

Kali, Ro. W. Ruth.< -hhai, Gr. 

Kala, Ko. Kath, Kui. 

KAln, KH. Ko. Mus. ; ; -bhi, Gr. 

Kanthad, Kath, Ah. 

Kasli, W. Ko. Mna.;-bhai, Gr. Kadwi, Ko. W. 

Kewi-bhit, Gr. Kesar, Kz 

Khetigir-bhii, Gr. 

Khimil, Ko. Chamilr; -chaid, W.; -bhii, Gr. 

Khoda, Ko. W. Tawir, Kan. ; -bhiit, Gr. 

Eiki, W.; -bhii, Gr. Kurhpa, Kath. 

Ladha, Knuth, 

Ladha, W.: -bhai, Gr. 

Likhi, BR. Ko. Bh, Kum. Kath, Charan. 

Lani, Ah. Lanvir, Kisth. 

Midan, Kio. Kook. 

Mini, Ko. ; -sifg, R. Ko. ; -sitr, Rath. 


| Masru, Ko. Kath, 
| Miwa, Ko. R, Kunh.; -ji, W. Satlir, Kay.; 


-situji, -bhAi, Gr. 


Megha, Ko. Chamir, Bhaigiya ;-riji, -bhii, Gr 
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Mepa, Ko.; -ji, Gr. Meraim, Ko. Kith, 
Mera-bhai, Gr. ; -ji, R. 

Mulu, Ko. ;-bhai, Gr. Mol. | 
Mula, Ko.; -ji, Ko. Luwar; -chand, W. \ 
Najhi, Wag. Ko. Bh. Kath. Rabari. 

Nag, Kath. Bh.; -ji, W. Ko.; -jan, Kath. 
Nanu, Charan. Oghad, Kath. R. 

Patha-bhai, Gr. 

Patha, Ko. Pathu, Ko. ; -bhai, Gr. 

Petha, Kum. Chiran. Phate, Mus.; -sing, Gr. 
Phuli--ji, W. Mol. 

Punja, Ko. Kum. Kath. R. Rabiri, Jogi; -bhai, 

Gr. 

Rina, Kan. Kath. Ko. ; -bhii, Gr, 
Rasa, Khawis, Ko. ; -bhai, Gr. 
Rawa-bhai, Gr. Rewi, Ko. 
Rudi, Bh. Jogi, Ko. ; -bhai, Gr. 
Rukhad, Ko. Kath. 
Sada, Jogi. Sadul, Ko. Ah. Kath. 
Samti, Samat, Ko, Kath. 
Sawa, Ko. Bhaigiya, Bhausiar. 
Sanga, Ko. ; -ji, W.; -jibhai, Gr, 
Sibhii, Ko. Soma, Ko. 
Sura, Ko. Kith. Rabari; -sing, Ko. 
Teja, W. Ko, Bh. Kum. ; -bhai, Gr. 
Uka, Wag. Dh. Ko. W. Kan. 
Waghi, R. Ko. Kum.; -ji, W.; -bhai, Gr, 
Wahala, Ko. ; -ji, W. Waja, Bh. Ko. 
Waju, Ko. ; -bhai, Gr. 
Wakhta, R.; -bhai, Gr. 
Vasrim, Ko. Darzi, Chiran, Kum. R. Sutar, 
Wasa, Ko. Wasti, Ko. Khadak. 
Vehela, Kath. Ko,;-si, W. Vikamsi, Kath, 
Vira, Ko. R. Sutar, Kath. Kum. ; -sing, -ji, Ko.; 
-sal, Charan. 
Visi, Ko. ; -bhai, Gr. 
C. 

(a.) Kathii—Alaiyi, Alek, Chomla, Dada, 
Devit, Godad, Golan, Harsur, Hebhal, Jadra, 
Lomi, Machi, Mamaiya, Matra, Mehi, Moka, 
Pomla, Odha, Raining, Selir, Suraig, Theba, 
Unad, Visiman, Waskur. 

(0.) Grdsid.—Agarsihg, Amibhai, Anubhai, 
Atabhai, Baliibhai, Bapji, Depilji, Godbhai, 


| ba, Gr.; 





| HagAbhai, Halubhai, Hanubhai, Jagubhai, Jama. 


bhai, Kamibhii, Kasalsiig, Kayabhai, Khumin, 
sing, Madarsiig, Manubha, Modbhai, Narsingji, 
Phaljibhii, Prabhitsing, Sartinsing, Satibhai, 
Takhtsing, Warsabhai, Vijabhai, Vikabhii. 

(c.) Molesaldém (names not prima facie Mu. 


| salmin).—Abnji, Ajabhai, Akubhia, Gumanbha. 


(d.) Koli.—Aprub, Bhali, Chauthiya, Chon. 
da, Kakal, Kawa, Ramtu, Raya, Sara, Surban, 
Takha, Warsi. 

(e.) Kanbi.—Wisan. 

(f.) Waniyé.—Dhirsi, Hansraj. 


D. 
Amba, Ko. Kuth. Mala, Ko. Bh. Wag. Kum. 
Bijal, Wag. Ko. Manga, Ko, 
| Rabari. 
| Bogha, Ko. Jogi, Mithi, Ko. 


Wag. Kum. 
Buti, Bh. Ko. Pincha, Ko. Bh. Kut. 
Gandia, Ko. B Parma, Kum. 
Gobar, Ko. Ah, Kum. Puna, Ko. Jogi, Bh, 
Haja, Ko. Righa, Bh. Ko. 
Jhuijha, Wag. Bhai-Sagrim, Ko. Bh. 
giyi. 
Kheti, Ko. 
Maghi, Ko. Satar. 
Such uncomplimentary names as Ginda and 


Thobhan, Wig. Ko.Sutar, 


Juthi may be given to denote the qualities of 


their bearers. In one instance I had a name 
before me which was certainly due to such a 


| cause,—a deaf and dumb Bharwad boy was 


called Muga. 

T have been able to collect but the following 
female names :— 

Ajubi, Gr.; Ambi, So. ; ea Gr.; Baluba, 
Gr.; Dhanubi, Gr.; Jadi, W.; Jhini, Ko.; — 
Sekan Br. ; Ladn, Oe ; Lakshmi, Ko. W.; La- 
khu, Ko, ; , Majiba, Gr. ; Me, Ah. ; ; Monghi, ‘Ges ; 
Nanibi, Gr.; Pimbi, Gr.: : Pin, Ko, ; Parvati, 
W.; Phaiba, Gr.; Phul, Kum.; Pfin, Ko. Wi 
Pinji, Ko. ; Radha, Kurh.; Raju, Kum. ; Sham- 
Sujabé, Gr.; Tajuba, Gr.; Uji, Br. ; 
Walnu, Ko, 





THE GIRNAR MAHATMYA, 
BY RAMCHANDRA G. ANGAL, B.A,, JUNAGADH. 


About thirty chapters in the Prabhdsa Khanda 


are allotted to the deseription of Girnir 


| The account 
relates rather to the sanctity of the place than to 


and the holy places about it. 


its topography,—consisting of various mythical 
stories related by Siva to his wife Parvati. Tt 

is the common practice of Hindu writers of 
saying to put stories and descriptions into 
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the mouth of some god, Siva being generally 
chosen for this purpose,—evidently with a view 
to bestow on their account that respect which 


it would otherwise want; and the author of the - 


Prabhésa Khanda has, in the Girndr Méhétmya, 
conformed to the rule of his brethren. Through- 
out the whole of it one cannot but notice the 
attempt made to exalt Siva above all other gods, 
even above Vishnu. 


Though the stories are related by Siva, their | 


subjects are often incidents in his own past life 
and that of Parvatt his wife, whois his hearer ; 
and we find Siva sometimes quoting dialogues 
held previously between gods or sages. 
According to the Girndr Mahdimya, Pra- 


bhasa Kshetra is the holiest of all places of — 


Hindu sanctity, and it is curious enough to note 
that Girnar, or Vastrapatha, as it is 
ealled, is said to be holier than Prabhisa by 
as much as a barleyeorn. Many of the chief 
Hindu gods and heroes have their- names con- 
nected with the numerous places of sanctity in 
Vastrapatha. The gods have consented to reside 
here permanently, and the heroes have per- 
formed pilgrimages to Girnar. 

The priests who are to officiate in the cere- 
monies of pilgrimages are the Girnar Brahmans. 
Their ministry is strictly enjoined on the pil- 
grim. The number of this class of Brahmans 
in Kathidwad is considerable, and a peculiar 
sanctity attaches to them. It appears from the 
Prabhésa Khinda that they did not originally 
dwell in Kathiawid. Their first abode, as 


stated in the Girndr Mahdtmya, was at the foot | 


of the Himiilayas. 

The general name for the holy places about 
Girnar is Vastripatha. It is not now in 
general use, but the following story relates how 
it came to have this name :—~ 


‘One day Siva and Parvatt were sitting — 


together in Kailisa, when the latter inquired of 
Biva, ‘ My lord, will you kindly tell me by what 
kind of devotion, by what kind of charity, by 
what charms, what adventures and what works 


you are propitiated by men?’ Siva said, ‘I 


am pleased with those who are kind to all crea- 
tures, who always tell the truth, never commit 
adultery, and always stand in the front in a 


field of battle.’ The discourse had arrived at this | 


stage when Brahma and other gods came to 


Kailisa; Vishnu was also amongthem. Vishnu — 


said to Siva, ‘You always give boons to Daityas, 
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which greatly interferes with the proper perform- 


ance of my duty of protecting. By the boons 
granted by you the Daityas are enabled to 
harass mankind. Moreover yon are propitiated 
with a trifling serviee. Such being the case, who 
will undertake to perform my duties ?’ Siva said 
in reply, ‘It is my natural habit to be pleased 
at once, and it shall never be abandoned. How- 
ever, if you do not like it, I walk away.’ So say- 
ing, Siva left Kailisa and instantly disappeared, 
Parvati said she could not live without Siva: 
thereupon all the gods, together with Parvati, 
set ont in search of him. Siva having arrived at 
the Vastripatha Kshetra cast off his 
garments, and divesting himself of his bodily 
form heeame invisible and dwelt there. The gods 
and Parvati also arrived soon after at the Vastra- 
patha, pursuing their search after Siva. Vishnu 
sent away his vehicle (Garuda) and took a seat on 
the mountain of Raivat. Parvati took a seat 
on the top of the Ujiyaita (Girnar). The king of 
serpents also came thither by a subterranean 
path. The Gangi and other rivers also came 
by the same way. The gods, choosing different 
spots, seated themselves there. Parvati then 
from the top of Girnir began to sing the praises 
of Siva, who was therewith greatly delighted, 
and graciously showed his form to Parvati and 
the gods. Pleased at sesing him, all the gods 
requested Mahideva to return to Kailisa, and 
Mahadeva consented to do so on condition that 
Parvati, the gods, and the Ganga and other 


| rivers agreed to remain in Vastrapatha. They all 


did so, whereupon Mahadeva, leaving a part of 
his essence there, went to Kailisa. Parvati also 
did the same. Vishnu from that time has con- 
tinued to reside on the Raivatak mountain, and 
Parvati or Amba has dwelt on the top of the 
Ujiyaita.’ 

This extract shows how the Kshetra received 
the nameof Vastradpatha from the circum. 
stance of Siva’s casting off his vastra or gar- 
ments when he repaired thither, incensed at the 
offence given by Vishnu. We also see the su- 
preme importance attached to Siva. We make 
the following extract, which also tends to exalt 
the position of that deity :— 

‘Once upon a time in ages gone by, Brahma’s 


night came on, and the three gods Brahma, . 


Vishnu, and Siva were re-united in one being or 
person, and the whole world came to an end, 


Afterwards, Brahma’s day again began, and the 
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three goda amin cume into 4 state of separnte 
existence. Brahma undertook the work of erca- 
tion, Viehon applied himself ta the task of pro- 
tecting, and Siva promised to attend to his work 
ofdestroying. Brahma then created Daksha- 


prajapati and the eeyen Lokws or regions. One 


day Brahma, Vishnn, Siva, and other gods | 


happened to goto Monnt Kailisa,whoroa dispite 


soun. mrose between Brahma and Siva as to 
superiority,— Brahma suid he was superior ty 


Siva, whoalsoset np. like chim to preeminence. 
A great altercation ensaed, and the quarrel ran 
to such a pitch thet Siva was on the point of 
inflicting a blow on Brhma with his trident, 
when Vishou interfered and persunded Brahma 


to acknowledge Siva's stperiority, tellingg him: | 


the following story —* When I and you did not 
exist, Siva loy asleep in the ogean, and when he 
willed to ¢rente he frat orentel you. I was 
then created by you ut lis bidding. It wna due 
to the grace of Siva that I nasamed the form of 
4 tortoise and protected the whole world. You 
ought therefore to propitinte Siva." When 
Brahma heard this from Vishou, be prayed to 


Siva, who, being thereby cracionely plonsed with | 


him, bade him ask foraboon. Bralima said, ‘My 
lord, under your grace, I create the universe, and 
Tam thoneo styled Pitimaha, or pranidinther. 
Favour moe withsach a boon that [may be able 
to cronle you.” Vishon approved and recom= 
mended this request of Brahma to Siva. Siva 
approved and granted it, and then disappeared. 
Vishnu also went to his abode. Frahm then 
brought the three Vedoy agnin inie existence, and 
ag soon he hull revived the fourth, the A/harda 


Veda, there camé ont from his mouth Siva, 


having linlf his body like tint ofa man, and the 
other half like that of a woman (Arddhandri). 
When Brnhma saw Siva, he begeed him to 

fesolve himself into separate persons, Siva did 
so accontingly, and bosides-prodtuced from his 
bedy oleven other forms. The woman asked. 
Brahma what she was todo. Brahma told her 
Uhat whe should take birth from Dalkshaprn. 
jipati and be born his daughter. She aeeord- 


ingly did so, and becume the daughter of Daksha 


who, by the order of Brohma, marricd her to 
Sies. Bralima then begged Siva that he shonld 
inderiake the work of ctention.. Siva said 
that he would confine himself to his own work of 
destroying, aud that Reuhma had better keep the 
creation in hig own hands; and Bralima agreed.’ 


The story procecds to relate” fee Siva wait 
insulted by his father-in-law Daksho, in that: 
he was not invited to a sacrifice performed by 
Daksha, and how Siva consed his destruction. 

The following extract relates to the sanclity: 
ofthe Vastrapaths Kuhetra:— 

‘There ruled formerly in a certain country. 
a king whose name was Gaja. Tu the decline 
of life he entrusted the government of his 
kingdom to his sou, and repaired tothe banks of 
the Gafigd with lis wife, and dwelt there. After 
soma time there came to the hanks of the 
river a sige named Bhadra, accompanied by a 
large number of other sages. The sage, having’ 
bathed in the waters of the Gatigu, sat down 
on the bunk for meditation tnd deroten: Tha 
Raja happened to see him, and was tempted fo 
goneurhim, The Raja was rejoiced to see him, 
atid requested the saga to honour his honse 
by « visit. The age contented, and went te 
the Raja's abode. The Raju and his wife war- 
shipped him, sind, seating themselves before him 
with joined pals, they entreated Whadra witli 
great lrumility to show them the way to: mlya- 
Lion. They suid: ‘Osage, mankind are wanders 
ing ina maze of lifo and death, being deocived 
by the temptations of the world, Will your 
holiness. oblige the world by pomting out a 
wy by which eternal bliss may be secured * 
The sage replied ; * Tho world abounds with may 
snerod rivers, such as tho Gatgi, and shodes 
of Vishou and Siva. But they bestow eternal 
blixa whet people bathe in the rivers and visit 





“the places at particular seasons. But the Vas- 


tripotha Kshetra grante to the pilyrim everlast- 
ing happmess in heaven at whiatever time ho 
chooses to go there. IT -was once on « tour to 
the sacred places and I happened to see Vishou 
He told me I need not bother myself with visiting 
all tho sacred ploccs,—that T should only pay 
a visit to Dimodar and bathe in the waters 
of tho Ditnodat Knida, and that when I kad 
done that, there should be nothing left for me 
to do. I havo wceorlingly visited that sacred 
plnce.” When the Rija heard this he said, 
‘ Reverend sire, it ismy desire to know in what 
country the Vastripatha Kshotra is situated, 
and what rivers, what mountains, and what 
forests there aro in it,’ The sage replied : ‘The 
land which contains the Kshetra is surrounded 
by the sm. It contains many Ladin 
There is o mountain named Ujiyaiits near 













Bhuavanat ha, and to tho westof it the moun- | 


fain of Roivataka, from whose gulden top 
rises a river which is called Syarnarek ha. 
The summits of the muuntalt lock like hnge 
elephants, Birds of various kinds amuse’ the 
pilgrim with their sweet melody. Many persons 
ar’ engaged in digging in the mines for metal. 
Nala, Nriga, Nuhusha, Yayati, Dhnidom4m, 
Bharata, and Bhagiraths have, by the perform- 
ance of sacrifices there, attained everlasting ce- 
lestial happiness. The river Svarnarckhd has 
its origin in Pitila. Tho king of serpents aleo 
came from Pitila, through the channel of the 
river, to visit the god Dimodar. SiAdaba, 
Pradyomnoa, and other YVildaryas dtyell in 
the Kehetra, with their wives and children, and 
Protect it, with their countless forces. Their 
wives bestow large churities on Brihmans. 
There i» tank or kunda near DMmodar, con- 
structed by Revati which goes by the name of 
Raivatake, There is also another holy tank 
called Brahms Kunda, where the god Damodar 
comes to bathe at noon every day. Any one 
who erocia a temple of five stones in this 


kahetra can thereby obtain the happiness of 


heaven for five thousand years. The period of 
happiness varia acconling to the size of the 
temple built. Arcund tho Raivataka is a 
plain four miles in extent, which is onlled 
Antargraha KRehetra. Itis of the highest 
eanictity. is water possesses the property of 
dimanlving the bones of dead bodies, and on 
that neoount it is termed Viliyaka, Thore 
dwell also many ascetics, who by practising 
austerities procure salvation." The sage then 
left the place. The Rij and his wife, attended 
by some followers, went to the Wastrapaths 
Kahetra, reaching there about the fall-moon in 
the month of Kartik. After bathing there, the 
Raja was. proceeding to visit Bhavaniths and 
Dimodar, when cara from heaven arrived and 
waited for him, The Raja, with hia wife and 
followers, got into the cars and ascended to 
heaven." 

Invreply to Parvati's questions asking for the 
boundaries of tho Anturgraoha Kahetra 


tuferred to in the above paragraph, Siva says, | 


‘The KEshetra extends from the river Svar- 
norekhi, which lies to tho enst of the town of 
Karnakubja (Junigadh),to the mountain 
of Ujiynita. It contains the following sacred 
spots :—Damudar, Bhavaudtha, Damodar Vish- 


no, the Byargaccehl. Brita Kunda, Brah- 
mejvura, Guiiceavara, Kalmegha, Indredyara, 
Raivyutaka mountain, Ujiyaita mountain, Revati 
Kunda, Kobhiévara, Bhims Kunda, and Bhimed- 
vara. These are the celubrated sacred places 
in the Antargraha Kehetra,’ 

Siva gives the following dircetions for tho 


| guidanoo of pilgrims visiting the Vastripatha — 


In the west of the Vastra paths lies tho holy 
monntainof U una vish ka (now called (Sum), 
which receives its name from. the circomstance 
of Bhima haying killed the yiant Uunaka there. 
In that mountain there is a cavity which goes 
down aa far as Patiala, There are many Migas 
or emblems of Siva there, and sixteen seats 
of sainte, and many gold mines, When the 
pilgrim has finished his work here he shonld 
buthe in the waters called Gaia Strota, which 
lie to the west of the mountain of Mafgal, 
and then bow down to Guiguiyara Mahideva, 
siinated near it, and perform mo griddha: He 
shonld then go. to Siddheévara Mahideva nnd 
Choker Tirtha (now known aa Triveni), thon to 
Lokeévura, and then to Ifidreévara, which lies to. 
the west of Siditheévara, ‘Then he should pny hia 
respects to the goddess Yakshedvari, which is in 
the Yakehyan (now called Lakhivan) wood, also 
lying to the west ofthe mountain of Mangal: He 
should then direct bis steps towards the moun- 
tain, of Raivataka, and having there bathed in 
the Revati Ronda and Bhima Kunda and seon the 
image of Dimodar, he should come to Bharn- 
nitha. Thorv also bathing in the Mrigi and other 
kunds, he should sscend tha mountain of 
Ujiyants. The pilgrim should perform the rites 
which ure to be performed. ino pilgrimage ab 
the holy spots in the mounlain, such as Amba- 
Devi, Hathipaglaa (the elephant's foot), the 
Rasakupika (mercurial well), the Siitkonda 
(seven tanks), Gaumukha, Gafgi, and [the 
shrines of} Pradyamna and other Yiidavau who 
have become Buddhas in the Kali age.’ 

The following extract probably refers to the 
foundation of Bauthaliby Vimen, the fifth 


uneirnation of Vishoo. The place was at first 


irae ea the founder, Vamanapura, which was 
. mda changed to Vimannsthali, and thia 
ash word in the course of time became cor- 
rupted into Van thali or Banthal:— 
‘In the line of Hiranys Kagyapa was born 
a king by name Bali, Under, his role. his 
subjects enjoyed happiness. He was a wor- 
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shipper of Vishnu and performed many sacrifices. 
Lions and deer, cats and dogs, peacocks and 
serpents, which are natural enemies of cach 
other, lived in peace in his kingdom. One day 
Narada, having wandered on the earth, came to 
the garden in heayen which is called Nahdan 
Vana, and not having yet econ any quarrel he 
was greatly afflicted. He said to himself that 
until he had heard the clashing of the weapons 
of combatants, and until he hail seen streams 
of blood, his soul could not be at rest. He 


therefore proposed to himself to bring about 
| in the world assuming o gma] fur, and after 


eomity between Indra and Bah. Accordingly 
he went to the court of Indra, and there, 
after praising Jali, be soid, ‘QO Indra, Bali 
docs moi even care to notice you. Your 
colestin] dameela desire to make love to him, 
Your wives also picture to thomselves the 
figure of Buli and think of him night and day, 
He ia u Daityn, and therefore an enemy of yours. 
You alionld wage war with him,’ Inflamed by 
this speech of Narada, Indra called the com- 
mander of his forces and ordered him to hold in 


readiness lis troopa withont loging time, ag ho 


eu he wanted to go to chastise Raja Bali. 
Hphaspati, the minister of the gods, who was 
gitting by, advised Indra not to enter preci- 
pitately into hostilities with Bali, and, before 
taking any action, to consult Vishnu, who, he 
said, was the disposer of the affairs of the uni- 
verse and who was cognizant of everything, 
Indra thereupon despatched the seven Rishis to 
the mountsin of Mandira to invite Vishnu. 
The seven ran with haste. Niirada also followed 
them. On his way Nirada saw some Rishis, 
the chie! of whom was Valkhilya (whose body 
was as small a3 a man’s thamb), bathing in 


the river which flowed by the side of the moun-— 


tain of Mafdarichal. Nirada bowed to thom, 
and informing them of the mission of the seven, 
proposed that they shonld wait there to salute 
them, as they wonld be returning with Vishnu, 
At thia instant Vishou and the seven came 
up, who, seeing the «mall figore of Val- 
khilyo and the other Rishis, laughed at them. 
The latter got exceedingly angry and cursed 
Vishna, anying, ‘Thoo shalt be also as dwartish 
as we are,” When Vishnu heard this he 
turned pale, nod he ond the seven begroed 
pardon, and entreated Valkhilya and the others 
to have mercy on them. They granted pardon, 
and told Vishnu that he should be freo from 
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this curse whin he ‘should in hare course of his 
holy tour on the earth as an incarnate being, 
have arrived in Vastripaths, by which cironm- 
stances, they said, the place would be holier than 
Probhisa even, by as much o8 o barleycorn, 
and that his body, by some mysterious cause, 
would then assume yast proportions, After 
this incident the seven Rishis and Nirmada came 
beck to Indra and informed him that Vishuu 
would go down to the eurth under the name of 
Virman, and, assuming a dwarfish form, would 
punish Bali. Now Vishnu became incarnate 


come time, pursuing his holy tour, arrived at 
Vastripaths: Having bathed in the Syarna- 


Tekhé, he bethought himself, ‘Shall 1 first ro to see 


Somanitha or Bhavanitha?* Hethen resolved 
that he would practise such severe ansterities 
that Somanitha himaelf shonld come to him, So 
he began his devotion. Some days having 
passed in such dusterities, Somanitha cansed a 
chasm in the earth and came out in the form of 
a litym and stool before Vian. He desired: 
Viiman to aak whatever he wished, Viiman, 
with joined palms, said, ‘My lord, if you are 


pleased with mo, bo so graciongas to reside hore. 


I further desire that a town may bo founded 
herv, tobe called after my name.’ Siva expressed 
comphianee ind disappeared. Vian then set 
out towards the Ujiyafita, andon his way saw 
five persons glowing like fire. Viman wis 
astonished to see them, and asked who they 
were. One of thom suid in reply that he wus 
Ekapida (‘the one-footed"}), Another said he 
was Giridirona. The third gave hia namo as 
Sifhanida (‘lion's roar’), The fourth said his 
nume was Meghanide (thunder). Tho name of 
the fifth was Kalmeghn. ‘They declared that 
they were the guardians of the holy placw, and 
that they wore pleased with him, Viiman be- 
sought them todo him the fhrour of remain: 

ing thore to guurd the Kshetra, Thereupon Eka- 
piida took his station at the foot of the moun- 
tain; Giridiruna chose the top of the mountain 
for his abode ; Meghanida c quartered himself on 
thesummit of the Ujiynnta; the Bhavani peak waa 
appropriated by Bifhanide ; and Kalmegha con- 
tented himself with the banks of the Svarnna- 
rekhi. Viiman then worshipped these cuardians 
of tho Kahotra and ascended Ujiyaita, He be- 
held Bhavani, and as he was greeting the sun 


he saw Siva in the air, He thereapon praised 





that he (Viman) was now free from his 
curse, and that in a short time hia body would 
begin to enlarge. Siva further told him to 
ask whatever boon he desired, Vaman applied 
for direntions as to the method to be followed 
in performing the pilgrimage of the Vustrapatha, 
which he desired to do. Siva replied, ‘Qn the 
north-west of the Vastripatha there is a large 
tank, and to the west of the tank is a wood of 
Kilva trees, which contains an earthen lihga, 
by seving which on the Sivaritri day a hunter 
obtamned admission to Kauiliiea, and Indra waa 
ahsolved from the sin of the slaughter of 
Brahman. There is another lings to the west of 
this, which was established by Kubera. Sonth- 
east of Bhavaniths ia the seat of the Mikshasa 
called Hidaitha, and near it isa consecrated sput 
dedicated by Yara to Siva, There is also another 
place near it dedicuted to Siva, which was estab- 
lished by Chitragupta, and which ix onlled 
Chitragaptesvara, On the west of Bhavanitha 
is w linga which was eatablished by Brahmo ; it ts 
known by the nama of Kediresvara, and Brahma 
is always present there. Thereia a liiga on 


the north-east of Bhavanitha which is called | 


Indrefyara from its being founded by Indra 
at the time of his visit to the earthen lifga, 
when he was redeemed from the sin of tho 
murderofa Brihmay., You should therefore see 
all these places, as also Dimodaron the Raiva- 
taka.’ Having said this, Siva dicappearsd. Then 
Viiman, according to Sivn's direction, visited the 


different places and took up his abode on the, 


west of Bhavanitha. 

‘Meanwhile Narada thonght in his mind that 
Vishnu would descend on tho earth and over- 
throw Bali. Yet bis mind was not ot case; as there 
was no struggle goigon. He said to himself, 
‘I went to instigato Indra, bot Bribnaspati 
defeated my object: I shall therefore now go to 
Raja Bah.’ Accordingly he went to Bali, who 
received him with great respect and worshipped 
him, Narada told Bali that the gods could not 
brook his prosperity, and that they had contrived 
a plan for his overthrow. He also told him that 
he should be on his guard. He added that he 
was going to Vishnn, who had come to Raivataka, 
linving assumed a amall shape with a particnlar 
motive. Nirada then went to Vaman and told 
him that he ought to go and subdoe Bali, who 
wae going to make a sucrifice. Viiman replied 
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that Raja Dali wuss worshipper of Vishnu, and 
hesides he himself was dostitute of power, and 
waa therefore unable to undertake the task. 
Narada said, ‘You are the same Vishnn who 
bocame incarnate as Varia and Nrisifihe, and 
your present incarnation ia also for pocom- 
plishing tho work of gods. Yon will hereafter 
become incarnate si Paradurima, Rima, Bud- 
dha, and Kalki; and Indra and other gods 
desire that you should press Bali down to PAtAlA. 
Please, therefore, fulfil the desire of the gods hy 
chastising Bali.’ Viman complied and came to 
the town of Bali, Thore he lived and took 
his meals at the houses of Brihmags, pursuing his 
studies of the Vedas, and at the same time impart- 
ing instruction in them to the sens of the Brah- 
mans. Some time passed in this way, One day 
while Bali waa engaged in his sacrifice, Vian 
came to his pavilion and was received with great 
reverence by Bali. Bali expressed to his priest, 
Snkra Acharyn, that it was a moat fortunate 
circumitance that Viman, a sage deeply read 
in the Vedas, had honoured his sacrifice, and 
that he (Bali) would grant whatever request 
might be made by him. Sula Acharya showed 
and the deaf, on dwarfs and on cripples, bore no 
frais. Dali suid, however that might be, in his 


eyts © man learned in the Vedas was like 
Vishnn. He then told Viiman that all his 


wealth was his,and tat he might ask whatever 
he desired. Vian san] he was not covetons, 
like other Brikmays, He only desired space 
such as be conld cover in three steps, wherein 
to give instruction to his pupils, Bali granted 
the request, and as he was pouring water on 
the palm of Viaman, the latter became =o tall 
and huge that the sun appeared no higher than 
hia navel, Thus by two steps he oocupied the 
whole world and all the regions, and there 
wie no room for the third step. WViman there- 
upon asked Bali whers he should step for the 
third time. Bali said that his head was the 
proper place for bis foot. Viiman thereupon 
preased Bali down to Pitila. This gave great 
joy to the gods, Wiman then founded a town, 
called after him Vamanapur, on tha west of 
Bhavaniths, on » site which was recommendei| 
by Garga Achiirya.' | 

There remain only two or three stories m the 
| Girady Méhatinya unmentioned. One of them 
isa long one relating to the Mrigi Kunda, The 


tho Raja that churities bestowed on the blind. 


24.4, 


author there gives unbounded scope to his 


imagination, and furnishes a very beautiful illus- 


tration of the Hindu belief in the transmigra- 
tion of the soul. The other stories tell how 
the mountains and the Girnar Brahmans came 
into Vastrapatha. But the above extracts will 
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conyey a sufficiently correct idea of the charae- 


‘ter of the contents of the Mahiétmya. Siva 


gives a caution to Parvati against disclosing 
this account of the Vastripatha to an un- 
believer. Kailasa is promised to the hearer of 
this story. , 


CORRESPONDENCE AND MISCELLANEA. 


PROFESSOR WEBER ON THE YAVANAS, 
MAHABHASHYA, RAMAYANA, AND 
KRISHNAJANMASHTAME, 

Lo the Editor of the “ Indian Antiquary.” 

Srr,—Since TI last wrote, you have produced 
some more translations of papers written by me 
on different points of Indian literature and anti- 
quities, and I am very thankful to you for this 
honour. On the other hand, there have appeared, 
either in your columns or in those of other Indian 
journals, several articles directed against the views 
maintained by me therein, or in the papers for- 
merly translated by you. [ think it proper there- 
fore, with your leave, to notice them cursorily, and 
to defend or to give up my own positions accord- 
ing to the value of the objections raised. Follow- 
ing the chronological order, I divide my observa- 


tions under four heads: 1, the Yavanas; 2, the - 


Mahdbhdshya ; 3, the Rémdyana; 4, the Krishia- 
janmdashtamt. 

1. The Yavanas.—Mr. Rehatsek’s translation of 
my paper Hindu Pronunciation of Greek, and Greele 
Pronunciation of Hindu Words (vol. IL. pp. 143- 150), 
has elicited from the pen of Babu RAjendra LAla 
Mitra a very curious article “On the supposed 
identity of the Greeks with the Yavanas of Sans. 
krit writers” (Jour. As. Soc. Beng. 1874, pp. 246-79), 
Ileaye aside all speculations as to the etymology 
and origin of the name itself, as foreign to the 
question at issue, and restrict myself to the his 
torical proofs of its actual occurrence in India, 


The oldest passages in which we as yet find it 


are those famous edicts of king Priyadasi, 
which mention twice the Antiyoka Yona- 
réja, once alone (tabi. IT.), and again along with 


Tulamaya*Antikon&,M4ka,Aliksa(m). | 


dala: see the facsimile of the KhAlsi Inscription 
in Cunningham's Archeological Survey, I. 247, pl, 


xli. This facsimile gives us in the seventh line | 


also the reading Yona-ka(m)bojesu, the very com- 
pound which is used so often in the Pali texts, 
and which (see my Indische Streifen, IL. 321) fixes, 
if other proof was required, the geographical 
position of the Yonas by that of the other 
frontier-people so closely allied with them therein, 


| the Kambojas. 





Wherever we find them both 
mentioned in this compound, or even only along 
with each other, we may be quite sure that we 
have to understand under the Yonas the Bak- 
trian Greeks, the neighbours of Kabul. This 


| decides at once the question also as to the mean- 


ing of Yavana in the oldest works in the Brahmanie 
literature in which the word is mentioned,—the 
Mahabharata, Mahdbhdshya, and Rémdyana. The 
compound Saka-Yavanam in the Bhdshya shows 
the Yavanas in a similar intimate connection also 
with the Sakas, Indoskythes (and in my opinion, 
see Ind. Studien, XIII. 306, the Yavana king 
mentioned in it as the besieger of SAketa is not 
necessarily to be taken as a Greek king, but may 
possibly already denote a Saka king, as the name 
of the Yavanas went with their supremacy to 
their successors in it, the Sakas ; see below). There 
is only one apparently older passage in which 
the name of the Yavanas is mentioned, viz. 
that stra of Panini which teaches to form the word 
Yavanini (pi, writing of the Yavana, as the 
varttikakdra explains). But the age of Panini is not. 


| settled at all; and though he may be older than the 


passages of the Mahdbhdrata, and is really older of 


course than the Mahdbhdshya or the Rdmdyana, 
still there is not the slightest proof that he also 


preceded Alexander and the establishment of the 
Greek Baktrian kingdoms. And, no such proof 
existing, it is certainly very provoking to take just 
this his mentioning of the Yavanas as a proof to 
the contrary, viz. of his being later than Alerander 
(conf, Ind. Stud. XIII. 375): for it would no 
doubt be very hard to understand under the 
Yavanas of this Gandhaéra author any other 
people but those famous neighbours of the 
Kambojas and Gandhf&ras, and this the 
more so, as in fact we know at present of no other 
people of that name. For with regard to the 
opinion of some scholars, Lassen for instance, 
that Yavana was used by the Hindus originally 
for a Semitic tribe or nation, we must consider it as. 
& mere gratuitous supposition, 80 long as it is not 
substantiated by any real fact. Where are the 
passages to countenance it P. Let them be brought 


* At Junfigadh, Tiramayo. 
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forward to enable us to test them. Meanwhile, 
for want of any such evidences as I have adduced 
above in support of the identity of the Yavanas 
with the Greeks, we have at present no choice 
but to stick to that. And the historical origin of 
this denomination is, moreover, close tohand. We 


know from the cuneiform inscriptions of the | 


Achwmenide that they had no other name for the 
Greeks but Ya-u-na (the Ionians of Minor Asia 
having been the first Greeks with whom they 
came in contact, they called the Greek nation in 
general by their name). Maybe already at that 
time the name had come over to India through 
the medium of a few of those Indian auxiliary 
troops in the army of Darins that escaped its gene- 
ral defeat and returned safely home. But the real 


notoriety of the name in India dates first from | 


the time when Alexander waged war against her, 
as it was no doubt by Persian interpreters that 
the communications between the two parties 
(Greeks and Hindus) were carried on, and from 
these Persians the conquered people at large 
learned the name of their conquerors. The poli- 
tical supremacy of the Greeks in the north-west of 


India lasted for about 250 years, during which — 


their culture and their name took deep root and 
left deep traces; when they ceased to be inde- 
pendent, their name passed, together with their 
sovereignty, titles, coinage, &c., to their rivals and 
successors, the Indoskythians (Sakas), and after- 
wards from them step by step to the other foreign 
nations reigning in the north-west of India,—to 


the Parthians, Persians,—and finally to the AraBs | 


and the Moslems in general. 

With regard to my own paper mentioned above, 
I beg to call attention to a very interesting com- 
munication of M. Julien Vinson in the Revue de 
Linguistique, VI. 120 ff. I had incidentally ob- 
served (II. 147 n.) that I did “not think on was 
connected with Sikhin .....+.....0+0+. also the word 
togei, supposed to be Malabarian, can scarcely have 
originated from éikhin, but is rather perhaps some 
Dakhani word, which in that case might very well 


be the root of the Hebrew word.” M. Vinson starts | 


from this my remark and shows that ¢égei is really a 
Tamil word meaning “plume de paon, queue de 
paon, paon,” and is radically connected with other 
Tamil words and roots. Thus he arrives at tho 
result: ‘Siles marins dé Salomon sont réelle- 
ment allés dans l'Inde, s’ils ont débarqué sur 
une terre dont ils ont transcrif le nom ‘Ophir, 
s‘ils ont rapporté des paons de cette terre, 51 
cette terre est celle habitée par les Abhira, non 
loin des bouches de I'Indus, il est nécessaire 
d’admettre que ces anciens Sémites ont eu affaire, 
soit au pays méme des Abhira, soit sur un autre 
point de la eéte occidentale de I'Inde, avec des 
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peuplades Drayidiennes, et que c'est de celles-ci 


| quils ont regu les paons appelées par elles 


probablement tékei, peut-étre iéki. Il n'y a pas 
loin de cette forme aux lecons de la Bible.” 
This agrees perfectly well with the Malaydlam 
derivation of the Sanskrit Srifigavera ((iyyiSepr), 
‘ginger,’ given by my honoured friend Dr. Burnell 


| in these columns, vol. I. p. 352. 


2. The Mahdbhdshya.—I have given in the In- 
dische Studien, XIII. 293-502, a detailed exposition 
of the religious, historical, geographical, social and 
literary dates resulting from the contents of this 
highly valuable work, troduced by a discussion 
of the critical questionsrelating to its age and com- 
position, and to the authority and evidence-power 
of the words and passages it contains. Some of 
these points have been discussed meanwhile also in 
your columns, and others added, which I had failed 
to notice, At the end of my paper (pp. 497-502) I 
have already answered the objections of Prof. 
Bhandarkar (Ind. Ant. vol, IT. pp. 238-40), but I beg 


| to return here to some of them. I have first to 


state that in the principal passage as to the age 
of Patayali, viz, the scholinm to Panini LI. 2. 128 
(vartamdnelat),the3rdpers. plur. bhavanti as given 
by Bhiindarkar in vol. I. p.300n. (gnftazar wafea), 
and repeatedthus bymyself, Ind. Stud. XTIT. 309, is 
to be changed to the nom. sing. bhavantt, the 
present tense, as the Baniras edition really has. 
The sense of the passageitselfis however not altered 
by this correction, and with regard to that I must 
concede indeed that Bhindirkar’s remark, that 
the purport of the passage Pushyamitram ydja- 
ydmah “is exactly similar to arunad Yavanah Sdke- 
tam, the historical value of which is admitted by 
Prof. Weber,” hits the very point of the question. 
But on the other hand I have to draw attention to 
the possibility that both passages may perhaps 
be considered as not at all test-evidences for 
Patafijali’s own age, but may belong to the so-called 
mérdhdbhishikia uddharana which he found al- 
ready in the traditional vritti of Panini’s text, in 
which case they ought very probably to be con- 
sidered as test-evidences for the age of Pdnini 
himself (Ind. Stud, XIIT. 315, 319, a20, 498), I 
have further to retract my opposition to Bhan- 
dirkar’s taking the word yathd laukikavaidikeshu 
as a varttika, for [am informed by Prof. Kielhorn 
that he has got hold of a manuscript of the vdritika- 
pdtha (a great desideratum as yet for the right 
understanding of the Bhdshya), andthat according ~ 
to this MS. the work of the vdritikakdra really 
begins with the very words in question, siddhe—wai- 
dikeshu. Yn his “Allusions to Krishna in Patai- 
jali's Mahabhdshya,” (Ind. Ant. TU. 14-16) Bh&n- | 
darkar has added one metrical passage more which 
had escaped my notice (VI. 3. 6, Jandrdanas tv 
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myself (Jd. Sted. XIU, 049.6), He takes all thera 
passages ag real quotations by Pataiijal himself, 
and as dating, therefors, from the middle of tha 
scoond century before Chirist, aod hoadduces them 
a testumenien not only to show “ that the «tories 
about Erishawand his worship uv » god are 
not wo recent aa European scholars would make 
them, who find in Christa prototype of Krishna, 
and in the Bible the original of the Bhagavéidgite," 
but also against those “who believe our Purine 
literature to be merely a later growth,” und us 
direct proof’ “that soma such works as tho 
JToriveida and the Purdsas must have existed 
then.” Here D have to remark that even without 
paying the Inast attention to the unsnfenesx of the 
ground on wich wo gtand here, and even while 
fully taking these words and quotutiona as dating 
really from the very time of Pataiijali, thoy do not 
yield anyhow the conclusions at which Bhiindirkar 


arrives with regard to them. They are quite | 


conclusive and very welcome indeed as teatimor 
nies for (hat worship of Kpishna,as.a god or 
demigod, which forms ain intermediate stage be- 
tween his position in the opic aa a warrior 
ond hero of the Vrihm raco and his clevn- 


tion to the dignity of Vishnu, of the supreme: 


Being, af God (Ind. Stud GRY. 340 ff.), ‘bat 
they do not interfere at all with the opinion 
of those who muintuin, on quite reasonable 
prounda, that thie later development of the ware 
ship of Krishna, and especially the legendary 
and ritualistic portion of it, haa been influenced 
ton certain degree by nn soquaintance with the 
doctrines, legonds, and #ymbola of the ourly Chrin. 
tan ages; of oven with the opinion of thaso who 
are inglined to find in the Bhogaradgif{d traces of 
the Bible; for, thongh I for my part am nos rob 
no} convineed ot all-in thia respect, tho aye of the 
Bhagawadgltd ia atill ao uncertain that these pe. 
culations are ot least not shackled by any chrono. 
logioal obstacles. I beg to remark hero, prasigona, 


thet the origin of the worship of Krishos aso 


god or demigel is as yot in complate obscurity. 
Kansas seems to have heen a demon oa well ag 
Bali, and very probably Ky is hy wteo—thoogh 
lie appears in tho epic a8 a warrior, and in the 
Chidadogya Upanishadas ‘thirsty’ for boly informa. 
tion,s—is to-be traced back to a mythological base, 
aa his intimate connexion with Arjuna, him 
wolf a name and form of Indra \acoording to 
the Satepathe Brthmanc and tothe legends in the 
Kanahflahi Upanishad), points to # common origin 
of them both; bot at present we look atill in +ain 
for a key to solve this myatery, which is the moro 
mysterions aa tho moaning of both names {the Black 
and the White) appears d prior’ more appropriate 


dimachiniar the ech) to thoes enumerated already by © 











1 Lin ¥ 


for deadly antagonists than for intimete friends. 
Tt is curious enough that the name of a paternal 
uncle of Krishna, Akrdro, who is mentioned 
ulroudy by Yasaka (Il. 2; Roth takes tho passage 


| to be an interpolation), seems to appear even in 


the Avera, though indeed in the form of Akbrira 
(with long d@ at the beginning), vom of Hao é- 


| Yavonh (Sudravas). Bot to return to Mhay- 


dirkar. That thero existed o Purtnic lit 
ot the time of the Hidahya is, very probable ; 
wedid not need these quotations to fool almost 
dure of that, for we know that itihdaas and pordias 
existed evon o4 early as tho time of the Brdimanay, 
but that “ur Purinic literature,” that “ some 
such work a4 the Hariowndé: nod (he Purcias, mrt 
hove existed at the time of Matafijali,” is more than 
1 ean gathor from those highly interesting stute- 








ments aboot the popolarity of dramatic repre- 


sentitions of Kansa’e death at the hends of his 
sister's gon Krishna, and the subjugation of Bali, _ 
ond from those metrical passages relating to 
Samhkarshanns, Kesgave, Jandirdana, 
Vasudeva, Krishna, which may oa well 
have been taken from some sort af Makdbhdrata 
existing at “the time, About the existence of 
atch mone, aud even of o composition by Suks 

Vuiyfaaki, ot the timoofthe Bhdehye, there can be 
no reasonable doubt, though we must beware of pos 

ing bayond that and identifying with it directly our 
present text; fortho real age of an oxisting text can 

safely be judged only by the internal evidences 

afforded by its own contents, though eren thoss 
must ve handled with great care, forthe more we 
learn about the history of » Hinda literary ¢om- 

position, the cluarer we eee that there are many 
ways to uccount for statements contained in. it. 

Thus much is certain, that the high state of enl- 
ture which is apparent from what we learn from 
tho Bhisiya about. sovial, mercantile, political, and 
religious matters, ag well ax about the highly. 
flourishing condition of mored, learned, and seoular 
literature, would involve even 4 priori aleo the ox- 
intence Ofn stowar poetry, aod ib is thereforn quite 
in socordance with the picture to be drawn from 
those other wtatoments what wo find mentioned 


in it in this respect, But highly valuable aa those 


indications and the very quotations from that 
pertry are, wemust take can to identify it direotly: 
with the pastry really ia our possesion, ‘Thero iw 
a gap between the twa, which cannot be filled op, 
or even fairly bridged over, by such weak. links, 
though they may sorve indeed to connect them 
loosely together, The Indian climate (sce my 
declares on the History of Tnilian Literature, pp, 
U7 &.) is not favourable to the prewrvation of 
Written literature. Continued oral tradition, on the 
other hand, is but the reward and result of great 








wee Swadl pre popularity ; the Seeseivnificantaaa 

less popular works are simply lost. If this hus 
heen the case even with the Vedio litorutare (ond 
indend we have loat, as it seems, almoat all’ of the 
old Brdlmayos and Sitros, only scanty debris 
remaining in quotations here and there), it is 
much more so with tha hécular poviry; tho 
happier qucepssor las pub aside bia eurpazaed 
predecessor, whoss text fe now no more learnt 
by heart-or copied. Thuy it haa come to pasa 
tht whist we have «till of the old “literature ara 
only the master-works, in which cach branch of it 
reaches ita colwinglion, and which served after- 
warda na modela for the modern literature de- 
prived nore or loas of self-crentive fheulty. 

Thus far wo bave token all these “ allusions” in | 
words and passages ns real evidences for at | 
joli’a time + but ufter the publication of the oon 
cluding varaea of the second chapter of the oe 
padiya by Prof. Kielhorn. in vol. ‘IT. pp. 
(at LL. Othe corresponding passage of Ind. Stud, | 
V. 158-166 hod been left out), [ tret Bhonvdirkar 
too will now acknowledge that a work which hs 
suffered such treatment and undergone xo many 
fates as to receive on three different ocensiona the 
epithote riplivita, Wiraghta, vichhinna, is not to be 
trusted in all ite detnil# aa conveying certain in- 
telligenn aboot the dale of ita original anthor. 
Th making tea of any of them, we touet always 
keip in mind (Tid. Staudt, STU. 321) the possibility 
that: ite testimony may not be valid for Patai- 
jali*s, nay, even for Chandrichirya’s, but only for 
Jayaiphin's time! whereas,on the other hand, truly 
ih may aa well Indéed, on the contrary, belong to 
the above-mentioned mlrdhdhhishikta group, and 
go back even to Pinini himselff Wo are bere 
always in @ bad dilemma what to choose. ‘Tho 
snfeat war at present is no doubt to collect firs, 
ne T have tried to do, every statement which i4 to 
he found in the Fthdelya, and to leave it to the fy. 
tire to decide (or not to decide!) on the relative 
value éf ench single feet. 

3. The Réwdyana—First | have to thank Prof, 
BhipMrkar for haying corrocted (vol, LL. p, 123) 
my erroneous statement that Gurresio’s edition 
had nothing to correspond with the passage quot- 
ed by Bhavabhati from the end of tho Bdlwehiritie 
(Bdlakduda) ; his romarks about the probable in 
terpolations in Gorreaio’s text at this very place 
appear to me very judicions, Mr. ‘Trimbak Te. 
lang hag snoceeded (vol. OT. pp. 124,246) in trac- 
ing the halfélokn fy wire at seat 
which is mentioned.in the Bhdviya at Pin, IL. 
1, #7, fol. 436 of the Bandas edition, and (bub only 
the three first words) at I. 8, 12, fol. 24a, to the 
Rimctyana, V1, 193, 2 Bombay edition, or VI, 110, 
 Gorrealo’s edition; and in his opinion “this 
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padsuge establishes beyond the reach of contru- 
versy the priority of time of Valmikci's Rewndycone 


over Putaijal's Mahkdbidehya. Tom afraid he to 


mistaken in this his assertion, Provorbial sayings 
of this sort might beintroduoed by any author into 
his work without the lenst diffieuliy, The verse 
contuins nothing to ahow that it mu have origin- 

ally belonged to the Rdimdyana: it may oa oll 
have been taken by Valmiki from the Bheshya, 
ns by the Hhdehyo from his work. Or, for inatanoe, 
do those pasungus Tog Area. . Arar away. ate 
TT: A -e PA: ala--. which wo find 
in Miidhava's Sarecadoriunaeatigraia, § 1, aa well as 
repeatedly in the Bhdalya (wea Ind. Sind, SUT. 

$26, 827, dbl, 459), “ extablich beyond the reach 
of controversy” the priority of Madhava over 


| Ee Hers indved we know the contrary 


as a fant, vot the other enad Is of Jont-tle sams 
Fe. and os wo do no! know Valmniti's age from 
other sources, we certainly eannot establish tt 
from this, There is, worvgrer, one circumstance at- 
tached to the verse, hut omelooked by Mr. Kashindth 
Trimbak Telang, which makes it wn ubberimpossihi- 
lity to consider Vilmtki sa ite nuthor, For he gives 
it Armeclf only ana quotation, us un dd popular versy 
necording tu Gorresio'aadition! gig aaa alta 
ofrater 1), ho fee popular one in the Tombay 
recension (RFqrit 7...)! I do not take this as 
an evidence that Valmiki borrowed it from the 
Bhdahya,—both may have taken it from « cummou 
source,—bub thes mick de cerfain, the versa Le of 
io evidence at all ae to the -priveity of Villmiki 
over the Jhdelya! Nor haa Mr. Telang- beon 
mora fortunste with regard to thoeo other in: 
dications of the existence of the Ailwalipran at. the 
time Of the lotter, which he has bronght forward 
in his former onmay, “ Was the Adlmdyasc poopie 
from Homer?" and form full discussion of which | 
must teler to Jed. Afod, MUIT, 6 fF, 450. 7— 
[ comé now to Lasson’s peneral oljoctions 
agningt my theory about the ace and composition 
of the Rimdyuna aH beanulntod by Dr. Moir in 
your vol TTT. pp. 102-4, Allow mo first to remark 
that Dcannet fully acknowledge the truth of the 
Htotement Of my views aa given by Lassen, For 
when he sayy that T maintain thot “the Aotwed- 
wie expresses not the stragele of the Aryan 
Iniliana arith the sboripines, but the bowtie 
attitude af the THiddhiat: and Brilimans to och 
other, he confounds tho views of Mr. Tulboys 
Wheelor—thich [ am quotmg and partly cri- 
ticising, partly adopting.—with my own views, 
which are not settled on either site, but rather 
tend to combine both theories, and morsover to 
eatublish a third object as the probable origin) 
porport. of the poum, vis. the restoration of the 
national ody, the bringing back the hearers to 
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their allegianes to the Brihmantioal gods. Farther, 


T cannot find that I hove identified Rima with 
Balordima, the mythical founder of agriculture; 
“itis very obvions & frac n connection between 
Kitma vod the agricultural demgoed Rima 
Halabhrit” are my words, and in the note I 
refer nlso to the Adman Aedéira of the Avesta. 
Finally, Lam snrprided to learn that in my opinion 
“the victory of the secund Rim over his elder 
namesake i# to be considered as an echo of an 
acqnaintanes with the Homeric pooms,” wheres 
In ‘fact Parngurima (that * eldor namesake) ia 
nowhere oven mentioned in my whole trentige. 
(Tagen no duulrt has confounded the bow of 
Janaka,and what | say about ite bending and 
breakiog, with the bow of Jiimadagnys.) Now, 
What regarda the objections themsolves, first T 
om gimi to see that Lassen coincides with ma in 
regarding the Buddhistio narration of Rima aa 


“the now oxisting oldest form” of tho Huima- | 


legend; but on the other hand Iam quite at o 


loss how to combine with this acknowledgment his _ 


notion that this narrative ia only & misconception 
or distortion of the Brihmanical original, The 
¥ery circumstance which he mentions in support 
of this, namely, that inthe Dasaratha-jdioka it ix 
the moter, not the wifeof Rama who ancompanies 
him in his exile,—no donbt beewuse she too is afraid 
of the queen her stepmother,—and farther that che, 
tha sister, becomes the wife of her brother after 
their return from the exile, appears to mo to attest 
the great antiquity of this form of the legend. 
For it ia only in the Vedic age (compare Lita 
MITT sayfa ap Rik. X, 8 8; and Ambika ns 
sister of Rudra) od carlier, im the Aryan 1 period, 
that we find traces of intermarriage betwen 
brothers and sisters (the hymn in Rik. KX. 10 seome 
to be composed just in ordor to pat m atoprto it 4 | 
fhe Haddhist legend on the origin of the Siikya 
family has one instaney more of the kind. ‘That 


the dtrdyann contains no direct allusions to the 


Buddhiets iz just one of the pointe which I 
myself have brought forward sa militating against 
Talboys Wheeler's theory.—With regard to the 
next comnderution of Lassen's, about the wars 
between the Brihmenical kings of Southern India 
and the Buddhists of Ceylon, and to his romaric 
that an attack on the part of the Buddhists could 
only procer| from the wide of Ceylon, 1 confess 
my innbility to understand their pertineuey to 
the pointe im question ; moroover IT beg to draw at- 


tontion to the faot that the Mahaveids mentions — 
repoated invasions in Coylon from India dating in | 


ac, 257, 37, and Lit (pp. 127, 128, Sot, Pornour’s 


tranalation).—Furthor, aa I hate abl ‘idontified” | 


Rama with Balarima, it is of no consequence thit 
the Beihmuns always necurately distinguiah be, 
tween the two, nor have J regarded tho second 


ance with the Hotierio poor,” 


Rm directly “ag a divine personification of agri- 


culture ;" what I maintain is simply thet in the 
old legend, from which Valmiki drow, “the reign 
of Raima wna a golden sgn en ee 
agnonitire were then vigorously flourishing.” "The The 

whole character of Hime i cert not so 
much that of a warrior—thongh he appears in the 
Rdmdyana alvo in this capscity—aa thet of » 
righteous, mild and gentle genius or king—as it 
were a Buddhist ideal of o prince. Now, whether he 
was originally only a mythio conception of zome 
as yet undetermined physical phenomenon, or- 
roully, a Lossen takes him to be, um historical 
personage, 1 dare not as yet decide, But when 
Lassen goes on to eny that Sita too wus origin- 
nly on historical who wus turned mato 


‘a danchter of the carth, into a deifled farrer, 
after Rime hed been transported into the ranks 


of tha goda, [| ennnot follow him ot all. “The 
godiless of the Vedic ritual, the spouse of Indra or 
Parjanya, or, a6 she appears in the Twiltirtya Liedhe 
mana, the daughter of Sdvitar and courtier of the 
Moon, is protected by seven charms against auch 
® dethronement.—When Lassen colle it o. “very 
paradoxical assumption” that the abduction of 
Sitd and the conflict around Laftk& are echoes 
of an eequnintance with Ht Homeric poems, on it 
Loputes to the “ Erilimanicn) pocts a greab poverty: 
In creative power,’ I have simply to anawer that 
in literary history we havi many instances of 
the vory first pocts having taken tho ideas 
und materiale for their pooms partly from other 
sources Without any damage to ther glory and 
to the halo of their creative power. I beg to 


| mention only Shakespemre, Goethe, and Schiller. 
And when Laseen further remarks thet an “echo 


in this ease would really presuppose an seqnuaint- 
T bey to tate 
that I never maintained so much ne that, nor do 
T think this presupposition anyhow necessary. 
Thoro is nothing more required than what I have 
aanmed, vig. that “acme kind of knowledge of 
tie eubstonee of the Homeric efory found ike way 
to India," und here found a fertile soi] in the 
mind of Vilmtki, who combined sowe idens from 
it with the old mythio or historienl legends of 
the golden age of RAmn, and created by his own 
poetionl goning that grewt poom which ix th 


wonder nnd the love of every Hindu. ‘To deny to 


the Hindus any. traces whatever of aweh an. ne- 
quiintance with the Homeric saga cycle seams 

tome rather hard, after what we find in the Pali 
writings nboot Kirke and the Trojan horee; and 
os in the Jonoke-jdlekw the reecie of a pripoo 
from shipwreck by a sea-ioddess in combined 
with the bending of « great bow by him, and: wit 
ning thos the hand of the Quoen, I feel for my 
part fully convinced that here too (and eonse- 


a 
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quently aleoin the bow of Jannka in the dmd- 


yora) we howe before ua on “echo” of the story 
of Odyzsens, Lenkothea, and the great bow which 
won him back his Penelope; [ am far from 
attempting to base overy story of a bent bow 
on it, bat fie one [ do.—Further, even while 
waiving the question whether the Hindus derived 
their swfttccl signs from the Greeks, not from 
the Chaldeans (ave, however, faa Atwa. IT. 
414 18), 1 do not: ane how the astronomical data 
occurring in the Hdmdyana ure to have mo force 
at all as proofe; it ix almost certain that thea 
Hindus got their knowlaige also of the planets frore 
the Greeka (for in the oldest passages in which 
they are mentioned, Mars ond war, Mercury ood 
commoroe, Tapiter and aacritioi] ritual are brought 
into Tulation), and the mentioning of thie planets in 
the Kdmadijuwa points, no doubt, to a time when 
that Grecian inflnenes was an extablished custom. 
The reference “to tho Yuvanasand Sales [add 
the Pahlaras, Kambojas, &o.] ax powerful nations 


fu. the northern region” in—nat “ bo show that these | 


nations were known to the Hindas ae euch! 
—~but pray, as whut? T think Lassen sald they 
anere mantioned “an powerful nations tm the 
northern region”; ia this mol the same with on 


establishment of their dominion in that quarter? | 


Finally, F have to remark that the Rajatorwngrns, 
[. 116, doea not contain (aa Lassen saya ib does) 
any statement that the king of Ki§mir Dimo- 
darn (reigning in the beginning of the first 
contury 0.¢, according to Laseon himself) * caused 


the Hdmdyana, with all its episodes, fo be read to | 


him’; for the text saga quite the contrary,—that 
Damodara is still (adyd'pi) to bo seen, his curse 
met yet ended, as ho has wot boen ablo to fuilil 
the necessary coniition, viz. to bear the whole 


Rdmdyaorn mone day. To clove, T may be allow. — 


ed to mid to thous carmapatlences in the Dasa- 
rathajdtake with verses inthe Ramwedyuna whieh 
have already been pointed out by Fausbill one 
pitsage more, which has been indicated to me by 
Dr. J. Muir (and to him by Prof. Cowell). When 
Bharatakuméira comes to tell Kita of the death 
of Dasaruthe and to call him back, he finds him 
sitting at the door of the hermitage suffhufhapé- 
fokaiichanird pica ecye (Paosbbll p. 3, 1). 7, infira), 
Thuy Hdvans saw Sita POTAT T WET 
afwarfar (TI. $2, 21, Gorresio; the Bombay edi- 
tion, LTT, 46, 15, has only firwrrarti tye). 

4. The Krishnajanwndshtamt.—I am portico- 
larly thankfal to you for having laid a translation 
of § 3 of my paper on it before the Englieh and 
Hinda publio at large, as I do not think thot it 





ton af i 9 tiwag, rot ale ns i rio gem | 


Pagl Agpne bene 





ic pasa eonbiche atappe cis err aa Eh 


was known only in German. But [ should have 
liked very much that you had given also # con- 
donsed review (if nothing more) of the contents 
of §§ Land-2, which serve os ita base, ne T disenas 
in the first the literary sources from which T have 
derived my information, and in the econd give 
a pictnre of the festival itself according bo their 
statementa.® T have aineo found a full description 
of it, containing almost all the padenges T hod 
succeeded in bringing together, and aven some 
others, inan excellent work, for un acryanintancs 
with which T am yory much indebted to. my 
honoured friend De. BR. Rost, vis. in the MMari- 
bhakéleibies of Sri Gopilabhatta (Calcutta edition 
Sakfbdah 1767, ap. 1845), pp. 510 to 541. (Wilson. 


Sel. Works, vol 1. p. LG, ed. Roat, montions a 


Huribhaktivildss by one Sanftana, disciple of 
Chaitanya). 

Now aa regard the atrintures on my paper 
offered by Mr. Growse invol, TDL p, ®), Pat glad 
to geo that he coincides in his positions 1—o with 
the principal argumenia of it; but I ¢hould like 
to know whut he means by suying at the ond of his 
nt head “This aguin ia no novel dissovery.” 
Lshould bo! indeed thankfal to him if he pointed 
aut the place where the Indian towilition that 
the doctrine of salvation by faith in the one God 
Krishi was brought by Niiroda from the northern 
region of Svetadvipa” was spoken of defure I drew 
attention to it, What he says mnder his th head 
shows olearly that he has, with all his great care 

in reading my urticle, thoroughly failed! to under- 
ead tho seuse of the particular and very #imple 
point in question, Tt is because the enstom of 
the Egyptian Church of celebrating dio birth amd 
botiam of Christ together on the same day pre- 
viiled only from the #econd half of the fourth 
century till the your 431, when the celebration af 
the birth aléne took its place, that I “feel strongly 
indnemd ta put the borrowing of that form of the 
Kfishoajanmdshteam {in which “the adm 
irranam, the giving a name, forma an integral pars 
of its celobration” af the very tie during which 
that custom peculiar to Egypt prevailed, ‘The 
dote itenlf (December or July, midwinter or mid- 


summer) plays wo part af all in this my discussion, 


and is only spoken of incidentally in the nove: 


| Though “I frankly admit that one-half of my 
| enbijewt fin that section), via. Christian archm- 


ology, is strange ground” to me, I hopo [hare 
shown myself not so thoroughly immdeynate to the 
tuk as in Mr. Growse’s opinion is evidently the 
came, JT have consulted the best authorities nt 





beautifal drawitg on the secand plato from Moor'a Hinds 
beautifa pl. Bo, 
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hand either in print or in person, and given every- 
where their statements in full. Nor do I think 


that Mr. Growse on his part has been yery for- 
tunate with regard to those particular points in 
which he attempts to set right, with considerable 
confidence, what I have said. For when he calls | 
the rosary “a devotion instituted by St. Dominic | 


| 
| 
| 


in the 13th century” he is somewhat behind the 
real state of the investigations on this point, 
What he says is indeed the usual tradition of the 
Dominicans, to whose exertions no doubt the com- 
mon use of the rosary owes its popularity, but ac- 
cording to Steitz—the last, as far as I know, who 
wrote on this subject (see Herzog Real-Encyelo- 
pediz fiir protestant. Theologie wnd Kirche, T11. 127, 
Gotha, 1860)—this tradition is “ as dubious” as the 
opinicn of those who maintain that the rosary 


was invented by Benedict of Nubia, or by the’ 


Venerable Bede, or by Peter the Hermit. Steitz 
repudiates also the opinion of those who believe 
that the rosary came to the West with the 


Crusaders, though he concedes that the influence | 
of the Muhammadan custom may have contributed | 


to its propagation. In his opinion the belts of 
the Anglo-Saxon Church in the ninth century 
(septem beltidwm paternoster pro co cantetur in the 
tenth canon of the Consiliwm Celichitense, a.p. 814) 
testify to the independent origin of the rosary in the 
West; whereas to Koppen as well as to me it seems 
very improbable that so singular an invention 
should have been made independently in two parts 
of the world, in the West and in the East. In 
the latter we find it no doubt earlier than in the 
former, ns its Hindu use goes back to the Atharva- 
parisishtas, the Ramayana, Kumdrasambhava, Va- 
rdhamihira, Besides, we have here a good expla- 
nation of its name as well as of its origin. After 
all, it was not I, but Koppen, who first derived it 
from Siva’s garland of skulls, and he made the 
conjecture (Mr. Growse would do well to read the 
passage in the book itself, Die Religion des Buddha, 
IL. 319, 1859) without even knowing the least of the 
particular relation of the rosary to the Siva-cult 
which I have pointed out in my note, viz. the indis- 
pensable use of it at the Sivapdja, which is fruit- 
less vind rudrdkshamdlayd, and the very name 
rudrakshamdld, which we find at least already in 
the Rdjatarangint. I add that Siva himself ig 
ealledakshamdlin in the Mahdbhdrata, XII. 10,374, 
and Gauri wears the rosary in Kumdrasambhava, 
VY. 11. And for the particular point in question it is 





of some interest after all that in Jaimini Bhdrata, | 


XXII. 36, a Brahmardikshasa actually appears: 
wartal ll. I adduce this passage only as an il- 
lustration, not as evidence of the conjecture, for I 
am not prepared to assume also that the yajnopa- 


vita owed its origin to a string of human entrails f 
whereas I think it very probable that the garland 
of human skulls worn by Siva himself, as well as, 
in his honour, by the Sivaitic Kapdlika sect, may 
have become, in the diminutive form of the rosary, 
from an emblem of his service an expedient also 
for the right execution of the prescribed numerous 
repetitions of his names, as well as of the solemn 
mantra professing faith in him. In K6éppen’s 
opinion the rosary has been borrowed by the 
Christians (as already Baumgarten proposed in 
his Christliche Alterthiimer, Halle, 1768)through the 
intermediation of the Moslems; but the Anglo- 
Saxon belis make this rather doubtful indeed (see 
Binterim, Denkwiirdigkeiten der kathol. Kirche, 
VII. 111 ff. Mainz, 1851), and point to an earlier 
age for the borrowmg. How old the rosary 


u* 


(i=i—) isin Islfim is uncertain as yet; an Arabic 


Dictionary with full quotations from the oldest 
literature downwards—as we have it for the Sans- 
krit in the great Petersburg Dictionary of Boht- 
lingk and Roth, which is to be completed in these 
days—does not yet exist, and we haye therefore 
no distinct guide for the oldest use of the word 
and, what is the same, of the thing. The Qoran 
itself does not mention either, and my learned 
friend Prof. Dieterici is of opinion that the 
rosary was adopted by the Moslems especially in 
order to secure the right enumeration of the hun- _ 
dred fine names of pias collected from the Qorin 


(eam yl ein gh aly oa), ee of which 


formula, viz. the words, all} ols praise of God, 


repeatedly occurs in the Qorin itself. 

I proceed to the second rectification of Mr. 
Growse, viz. to his statement that St. John Chry- 
sostom, in that very sermon in which he notes that 
the Christmas festival had in Antioch been in 
existence only for ten years, “ adds that at Rome 
it had been celebrated on the 25th of December 
from the first days of Christianity." Here also 
Mr. Growse has taken his information from a 
very unsafe source : for there is not a word of all 
that in the fezt of the sermon of the saint (Joann. 
Chrysost. Opp. II. 418, 419, Paris and Leipzig, 
1835), as he does not mention either Rome or the first 
days of Christianity ; what he says is more qeneral 
and at thesame time more restricted; he calls the 
festival new as well as old,—new because it bad 
been introduced with us (mpds jpas 8¢) only recently, 
old because it had been known to the inhabitants 
of the West of ancient time (rapa pér rois rh» éomépay 


— alkovaw avabev ywapiCouerm). Now to render dvwber ~ 


by “from the first days of Christianity” is certain- 
ly avery free and extended translation, whereas 
“Home” alone does not suffice to cover “the 
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snbalttante of the West,” the more so as Chrysos- ( 


tomos himself shortly after, in repeating his state- 
ment, tells us distinctly what he means by West, 
viz. all the countries from Thracia to Gades in 
Spain, «al dvwéev rois dro Opdxys péxps Tadeipay 
oikdvot xarddyAos Kai eémionuos yeyove. The sub- 
stance of this passage I have given in: Piper's 
words: “the Festival then came from the West 
to the Hast ;” to enter more into the above details 
was not tothe purpose of my essay.* Finally I 
cannot find words strong enough to express my in- 
dignation at the tone in which Mr. Growse speaks 
of my remarks about the question of a connection 
between the Madonna-cult and the worship of 
Isis, saying “that they can scarcely have been 
introduced ezcept from a wanton desire to give of- 
fence ;" he seems not to be aware of the full im- 
port of these insulting words, which heap on the 
scientific as well as moral character of an earnest 
scholar the highest possible abuse and dishonour. 
The very fact that I am striving through “ several 
long columns” to get at the truth ought to have 
prevented Mr. Growse from throwing such foul 


dirt on my name. And this much the more as it | 


is not at all, what he completely omits to mention, 
my own theory or hypothesis which he combats, 
for Lam only quoting, and criticizing all the while, 
the opinions of others, viz. M. Raoul Rochette 
and Mrs. Jameson; and he ought therefore to have 


directed his wrath not agains{t me, but against | 
these distinguished writers, both of whom, on the — 


other hand, ought certainly to be secure in their 
graves from such an affront, even if Mr. Growse 
should be too much exasperated by that horrid 
idea to spare the living. 

Allow me now to return alsoin a few words to 
my questions concerning C haturan gain vol, I. 
p. 290. That Ridhikinta the friend of Sir W. 
Jones and disciple of Jagannitha, mentioned by the 
latter as standing at the head of his school, in the 
introduction to the Vivddabhatgdrnava, v. 4 (see 
Colebrooke’s Digest of Hindu Law, 1796; Madras, 
1864, I. 1), is different from the celebrated author 
of the Sabdakalpadruma, is self-evident from what 
Thaye said already before, but I had not suc- 
ceeded in getting any further particulars about 
him till lately I met in my own Catalogue of the 


Sanskrit MSS. of the Berlin Library, p. 359, with | 


the following note by Sir R. Chambers, dated 


Sept. 16th, 1785: “ Radhaikinta Tarkavigisa in- | 


forms me that this book is Bhaktiratudrali." We 


have here before us not only the second name of | 


this Radhikdnta, but moreover a statement dated 
five years earlier than the paper of Sir W. Jones, 


and but two years later than the birth of RAadhi- 


* Allow me to correct here a slight mistake in the trans- 
lation of my note as given on page Ol, lL. 5, infra; “ long 


kinta Deva. The questions regarding the Chaturan- 
gakridd itself are now keenly debated with us, as 
the beautiful and excellent work of Dr. Antonius 
van der Linde, Geschichte und Literatur des Schach- 
spiels (two large vols., Berlin, 1874), has drawn to 
it anew the attention of the learned, as wellas the 
public at large. It would be very welcome if any 
new information on this noble play, the invention 
of which does so much credit to the imaginative- 
ness and speculative power of the Hindu mind, 
could be got from Sanskrit sources. Dr. Biihler 
informs me that the manuscript of the Mdna- 
sollisa in his possession (see vol. IV. p.83), which 
contains a chapter on it, is too defective to admit 
of a restoration of the text. 
lam, dear Sir, truly yours, 
A. WEBER. 
Berlin, 13th April 1875. 





COINS. 

Sir D. Forsyth lately obtained some gold 
Byzantine coins (from a. pn. 408—668) from the 
ruined cities round Kashgarh, and a few large and 
old Chinese coins, with very elaborate inscriptions 
not yet deciphered. The most interesting is, how- 
ever, a coin with, on one side, a loose horse within 
a circle, and, on the margin outside the circle, a 
Bactrian-Pali inscription, which Mr. E. Bayley, from 
a rubbing sent to Calcutta by General Cunning- 
ham, reads as Mahdrdjasa rdjadehrajassa Mahdta- 
kasa (Sp)aramayasa. The Spis doubtful, but as 
the preceding word commonly occurs as a title 


of Spalirises in the coins hitherto known 


(Prinsep, ii. 204), there can, he thinks, be little doubt 


as to the correctness of the reading. But the 


curious point about the coin is that the other side 
is entirely filled with an inscription in old Chinese 
not yet deciphered. Among some silver-Gupta 
coins obtained by Miss Baring at Faiz4biid, and 
presented by her to the British Museum, there 


is one very perfect Toramana, with a com- 


plete inscription and a date. This coin will be of 
interest, since Mr. E. Thomas's reading of the 
name Toramana on one of the coins of the later 
Gupta dynasty (Prinsep, i. p. 339) has recently 
been doubted by Prof. Kern. In Col. Gardner's 
collection of coins, which Mr, Bayley has examined, 
there are several interesting Kishmirian coins 
which supply four new kings: viz. Parva Gup- 
ta, Tribhuvana Gupta,Raima Deva, 
and Raja Deva, besides one or two names not 
yet deciphered. General Cunningham has been 
working at the Barahat Tope, and has now re- 
covered all that has been preserved, including 





afterwards” is a deal more than “bat at second hand”, 
“erst secandiir,” as the original has. 


taal 
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three gates and most of the railing. The local 


Indian Government, and it is hoped that they 


will soon be: safely lodged in the Museum at | 
Calcutta. The great merit of these sculptures is | 


that the sculptor has been kind enough to label 
nearly all of them, so that they are easily identi- 


fied. A large number of them represent scenes | 
from various jaitakas, or stories of Buddha's former 


existences. Amongst other mteresting pieces of 


sculpture is the medallion bust of a “ Raja of 


Himavat,” whose name, unfortunately, is lost. 





NOTE. 
A story similar to that quoted against “ Persian- 
ized Hindi” at page 189 of the June part of the 
Antiquary is charged against the Vaniya method 


of writing Gujarati. 
zamindirs haye presented the sculptures to the | 


| bizondian envoys who 





( The message received was 
55 Mio’ HR WA 9 1 55 52 
which was read as 


SIL yley HL) WAL aan $25. 


_ (Uncle has died to-day, and aunt bewails him.) 


But it should have been 
Bl ~AlsvA AU BA sil BRB, 
(is at Kot). 
C. E.G. C. 


[ The joke allnded to in p. 189, note, has also several 
forms. Where 4 ig an epigram of (we think) the younger 


| Sealiger upon 


<< ££ &£ Gaseo ascones -_ &£ 
Queis nihil alind est vivere quam bibere” 
and we remember having read somewhere of certain Tre- 
gave Reg oe offence by the 
greeting “ Semper bibat Tonsaiee? 


BOOK NOTICES. 


GENERAL Rerort on the Administration of the Bombay 
Presidency for 1873-74. Printed. at the Government 
Central Preas : Bombay, 1875. 


The red-letter chapters of last year’s Report, 
which contain most of the matter interesting to 
readers of the Indian Antiquary, are not re- 
published this year, which as regards the article 
on Physical Geography is perhaps prudent. Dr. 
Wilson’s paper upon castes and languages, which 
we republished last year (vol. IIT. pp. 221 ff), is 
one of those thus omitted. This year’s Report, 
however, contains a paper upon the climate of 
Bombay by Mr. Chambers, F.R.S., Superintendent 
of the Observatory at Kulfiba (p. 294), which is 
interesting in many ways, and remarkable for an 
extraordinary derivation of the term “ Elephanta” 
applied to the thunderstorms which occur pretty 
generally throughout the Presidency (except in 
Sind) at the close of the monsoon (Mr. Chambers 
is mistaken in applying it to the “ mango showers” 
which usher it in, and which are called Rohinichi 
pani), ‘from the fact of their reaching the town 
of Bombay from the direction of the island of Ele- 


phanta.” The name of the island was given by | 


the Portuguese, from the stone elephant which 
formerly stood there, and whose disjecta membra 
now ornament the approach to the Victoria Mu- 
seum. The name of thestorms is derived from the 


Haste Nakshatra, or lunar mansion under the | 


sign Haste, commonly called by the Marathis 
‘Hatti Nakshatra.” The Portuguese translated 
the vernacular term literally, and we have inherited 
it from them. : 

The Archeological section (p. 568) we reprint 





nearly in full, to show what has been accomplished 
and may be hoped for from the liberality of Gov- 
ernment in this direction. 

“The Bombay Sanskrit Series, edited by Dr. 
Biihler and Dr. Kielhorn, has been enriched by 
three new numbers published during the year. 
Two of these contain new critical editions of works 
which have been published both in India and in 
Europe, and the third is the last number of Dr. 
Kielhorn’s edition of Nagoji-bhatta’s difficult and 
famous grammatical work. | 

* Dr. Biihler went on a three months’ tour in 
Rajputana to search for Sanskrit MSS., and visited 
Jodhpur, Jesilmir, Bikaner, and Bhatner. He 
appears to have been particularly successful in 
Jesilmir and Bikaner. In the former town he 
gained access to the ancient library of the OswAl 
Jainas, which enjoys a great reputation among na- 
tive scholars on account of its supposed extent 
and importance. Dr. Biihler says regarding it: 
—The MSS. which are now found in the Bh4n- 
dar belong to three classes. The first consists of 
palm-leaf MSS., the oldest of which is dated 
Samvat 1160, or a.p. 1104, while the youngest 
belongs to the beginning of the 15th century. To 
the second class belong a number of very old and 
beautiful paper MSS. dating from the 14th and 
15th centuries, which, according to the special lists 
accompanying them, are yotive offerings given 
by rich pilgrims, The third class contains mod- 
ern paper MSS. which formerly were the property 


of monks who died at Jesfilmir without spiritual 


descendants, 
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“<«Tt might be expected that a Jaina collection 
like the Jesailmir Brihajjfidnakosha (great store- 
house of learning) would be composed entirely of 
religious books of the sect to which it belongs, 
But that is byno means the case. Fully one-third 
of the MSS. contain Brihmanical or profane works 
by Jaina authors.’ 

“Dr. Biihler has made arrangements to obtain 
copies of all the important new works found in 
this library. He thinks also that careful collations 
of all the old Brihmanical MSS. should be made, 


| 


a 


| 


as the present editions are based on much later | 
and less trustworthy MSS. The total number of | 


MSS. copied or purchased in Rajputana is upwards 
of two hundred. Besides, thirty MSS. have been 
acquired in Gujarat; several of these have been 
lent to Sanskritists in India and in Europe ; and 
Dr. Bihler has an edition of the Vikraminkakavya 
in the press.” 

In the Educational part of the report it is to be 
noticed that the Superintendent of the School of 
Art states that “the Ajanta Expedition and Mr. 
Burgess’s explorations have affected his returns 
by drawing off some of his best pupils.” As they 
could hardly be better employed, we will not 
lament over the falling off in the returns, and it 
is pleasant to observe that Mr. Griffiths considers 
‘the art-experience gained” to have been “ of great 
practical value to the students who have been 
employed in copying and restoring” the Ajanta 
paintings, although we regret to observe that 
several of the students employed in the expedi- 
tion have since suffered from fever,—which 
illustrates the dangers and difficulties under which 
researches of the sort are carried out, and which, 
perhaps, are not always fully appreciated by those 
who haye not undergone them. 

+ All the paintings brought from Ajanta in the 
preceding year were photographed, and the origi- 
nals, after exhibition at the Town Hall and Vic- 


| 


this Government to carry into effect certain sug- 
gestions which had been made for the production 
of a complete work on the Rock-Cut Temples of 
Western India. 

“A detailed scheme was accordingly drawn out 
by the Honourable Mr. Gibbs, was fully concurred 
in by His Excellency in Council, and recommend- 
ed to the Government of India in this Govern- 
ment’s letter No, 242°, dated 24th July 1873. This 
contemplated the employment of Mr Burgess on 
this special duty for about three years, during 
which time he was to spend six months of the dry 
weather in the field, and six months at home elab- 
orating the notes he had made during his tour, 
preparing the plans and drawings, and printing 
the photographs. The Government of India had 
in’ 1868 set apart Rs. 13,000 for this work in the 
Bombay Presidency, and this sum was notexceeded 
inthe scheme proposed. But it was pointed ont 
that with more liberal allowance for establishment 
the field work would be carried on much more 
rapidly, and in the end the work would be propor- 
tionately cheaper. If was also proposed that the 


operations should extend over Haidarfibaid, the 


— — —— ———————— — 


toria Museum, were sent home to the Indian | 


Museum. The Government of India have now 
sanctioned a repetition of the expedition at a cost 
of Rs. 5,000 yearly until the work is finished ; 


and since the close of the year under report Mr. | 


Griffiths has been sent to England to study the 
latest processes for the restoration of the paintings, 
and to make inquiries as to the possibility of 
removing those paintings which are already partly 
detached, or which could be easily detached.” 

“ AncusoLtocy.—Daring the past year a regular 
survey of the architectural and other archwolo- 
gical remains in the Bombay Presidency was com- 
menced by Mr. Burgess. This survey originated 
in the despatch of His Grace the Duke of Argyll, 
No. 173, of 11th October 1871, in which it was 


proposed that arrangements should be made by | 


Berfirs and Central Provinces, in addition to the 
Bombay Presidency, and that whilst the main 
object of the survey would be the caves and other 
Buddhist remains scattered over this extensive 
area, careful surveys of some at least of the most 
interesting Brahmanical and Jaina remains should 
be included. 

“The scheme was-sanctioned by the Govern- 
ment of India on the understanding that the ex- 
pense should not exceed the authorized grant of 
Rs. 13,000, and on the condition that the operations 
should be restricted to the Bombay Presidency.” 
Thelatter limitation, however, excluded the Ajanta, 
Hlorf, and other groups of caves just outside the 
Bombay Presidency, and thus rendered impossible 
the production of acomplete work on the rock-cut 
temples of Western India. This has been remedied 
since, and HaidarAbid and the Central Provinces 


_ have now been added to Bombay and Berar as the 


field to be surveyed. 

“Mr. Burgess did not take charge of the duties 
of Archeological Surveyor and Reporter till the 
15th January 1874, and his actual work in the field 
did not begin till the 2nd February. He concluded 
it on the 16th April, as, owing to a thunder-storm, 
he apprehended his materials might be injured by 
rain. His first season was thus a very short one, 
and in addition he had other difficulties to contend 


against. He states that the means at his disposal 


were too limited for the organization of a proper 
staff, and that the allowance for photography in 
particular was manifestly inadequate.” 

“On the whole, however, it appears that a good 
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beginning has been made, and the amount of work 
done in so short a time is considerable. Mr. Bur- 
gess confined himself during the season to the 
Kanarese districts. The caves at Badimi and 
Aiholli or Aiwalli, of which hitherto so very little 
was known, were surveyed, as also the ancient Jaina 
and Saiva temples at Belgfirh, Pattadkal, and 
Aiwalli; and such other places of importance in an 
archseological point of view as were easily accessible 
were also visited.” 
tions were copied, some of them very successfully, 
by paper casts. 54 photographs in all were taken, 
The following list of them is here given, as it 
shows in a brief space the field over which the 
operations of the year extended :— 

1. Belgirh.—Temple No. 1, outside the Commis- 
sariat Stores. 2. Temple No. 2, inside the Com- 
missariat compound. 3. Roof of Temple No. 2. 4. 
Inner door of the same. 5. Gateway of the fort. 

6. Old Temple at Konur. 7. Konur.—Temple of 
Mahalingesvara on the Ghdtprabhdi. 8. Temple 
of Mahalingesvara from the west. 9. Inscription 
in the same. 10. Falls of Gokaik, and Temples. 11. 
Cromlech or Dolmen No. 1, near Konur. 12. No. 2, 
in the jungle. 13. No. 3, in a field. 

14, Kadaroli.—Old Temple in the bed of the MAl- 
prabh&. 15. Inscribed stone or SilAsdsanam in the 
village of Kadaroli.* 16. Sampgim Mosque. 17. 
Bail Hongal,—Old Temple 18, Saundatti. A 
dilisisanam. 

19. Huli.—Front of the Temple of Panchalinga 
Deva. 20. Side view of do, 21. Old Temple on the 
face of the hill. 22. Old Temples at a tank. 

~3. Manauli.—Temples of Panchalingegvara, 
24. Sculptured stones in the same. 25. A Sila- 
sisanam at Panchalingesvara, 

26. Badimi,—Front of CaveI. 27. 18-armed Siva 
&e. at Cave [l. 28. Front of Cave Il. 29. Vishnu, 
&e. in the veranda of Cave II. 30. Cave IIT. 
from the north-east. 31. Cave ILL. from the north- 
west. 32, Cave III.—Pilaster and sculpture at the 


east end of the veranda. 33. Garuda and figures — 


under the roof of the entrance, with brackets of 
central columns of the veranda. 34. West end of 
the veranda with figure of Nrisifiha, 35. East end 


of the veranda with Vishnu on Ananta, 36, _ 


Varaha with Prithvi and pilaster with the old 
inscription.{ $7. Virabhadra at the west side of the 
cave. 38. Cave [V.—The Jaina Cafe. 39. West 
end of the veranda and figure of ParSvandtha, 
columns, &c. in Cave TV. 40. East end of the 
veranda ; a Jina, colamns, &c. 41. View of the old 
Fort of Badimi with several Temples (from two 
points). 
42. Aiholli.—Brahmanical Cave and Monolith. 
* Soe vol. I. p. 141. 
+ Vide ante, p, 115. 


“Between 30 and 35 inscrip- | 





43, Figures in the south corner of the Cave, 44. 
Sculptures in the Brihmanical Cave, north corner 
of the hall. 45. Ditto east corner. 46. The Durga 
Temple. 47. Pillar in the porch of the Durga 
Temple, 48. Door of the same. 49. Sculptured 
slabs lying outside. 50. Sifiha, &e. and corner of 
basement of Temple. 51. Two inscriptions on the 
gateway of the same, 52. Columns in one of the 
old deserted Temples in the village. 53. Ruined 
Gateway toa Temple near the village. 54. Group 
of Temples and Dolmen at the same place. 

“In his Report,—which has been separately 
printed,” at the India Office, illustrated by 21 
photographs of buildings, &c., 6 of inscriptions, 
and 29 plates of plans, details, inseriptions, and 
sculptures—Mr. Burgess has “given a detailed 
description of the remains he visited during the 
season.” ‘He is of opinion that the materials 
which he has yet collected do not adequately 
represent the antiquities of the Kanarese country, 


_ but only open up a field which would repay a 
much wider and more detailed survey.” 


“The antiquarian researches of Mr. J. F. Fleet, 
C.S., are also deserving of mention. During the 
year under review he examined the inscriptions at 
Gadak, in the Dambal Taluké of the Dharwad Dis- 


| trict,and published an account of them, together 


with a transcription and translation of the largest 
of them,§ which relates to the kings of the Hoysala 
dynasty. He afterwards employed himself in pre- 
paring for publication some inscriptions previously 
collected relating to the Ratta chieftains of Saun- 
datti and Belgirn, the Yadava kings of Devagiri, 
and the Vijayanagara dynasty, andin the early part 
of 1874 copied some fresh inscriptions at Naregal 
in the Dharwad District, relating to chieftains ofthe 
Sindavarnga, subordinate to the Chilukya kings.” 
His paper onthe Ratta chieftains of Saundatti and 
Belgith is printed in the Journal of the Bombay 
Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, vol. X., 
but the others are not yet ready for publication. 
“Finally it may be mentioned that it is now 
proposed to carry out a scheme for the collection 


_ and preservation of ancient, Kanarese inscriptions 


which was suggested by His Grace the Duke of 
Argyll in his despatch No. 4, dated 27th January 
1870. This scheme contemplated the employment 
of a competent scholar to revise the transcripts of 
the Kanarese inscriptions prepared by Sir W. 
Elliot, and to add others not included in the 


collection, and it was suggested that when the 


revision and additions are completed, the bulk of 
them should be printed in India in modern Kana- 
rese; only those should be photolithographed 
which, in the opinion of the editor, present double 
I See vol. III. p. 305. 
§ See Ind. Ant. vol. IL. pp. 296—303.—Ep. 
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readings, or are interesting for their great anti- 
quity. Ina minute recorded by the Honourable 
Mr. Gibbs on the 4th June last, it is proposed that 
the work be divided into two portions—{1) the 
copying the inscriptions; (2) their decipherment 
and publication. As regards the first portion it is 
considered that the best plan is to have copies (Fr. 


estampages) taken by means of the stout unsized | 


paper used by those savants who have been en- 
gaged on similar duty in Egypt. It is recom- 
mended that the second part of the er should 
be entrusted to Mr. Hleet. id 


W.. F. Srscnatm. 





KeERAtAcHARAM, or the Practice of Malabar.—Calient, 

Collectorate Press (19 pp. to), 1566. 

This small pamphlet contains the sixty-four 
Anfcharams, also called the sixty-four Achirams; 
for although they are Anifchfirams in the larger 
portion of the Presidency, they are considered 
Ach&rams in the land of Kerala or Malabar—origin- 
ally the country now comprised under the names 
of KAnarfi, Malabifr, Cochin, and Trivankor—the 
narrow strip between the Western Ghats and the 


Arabian Sea, stretching from Gokarra in North | 


Kanara to Cape Kumari. They are precepts given 
by Sri Sankardcharya of Sringeri—one of the most 
celebrated teachers of the Vedanta philosophy— 
after consulting the Dharmasdstra, They are em- 
bodied in twenty-six Sanskrit élokas. These every 
Malayali considers himself strictly bound to attend 
to and revere. 

In the pamphlet—printed, as the title-page and 
preface tell us, for the edification of the public—are 
also given MalayAlam equivalents for the Sanskrit 
words in the glokas, with a rendering in Malayalam 
in parallel columns. Before, however, giving an 
abstract translation of the Achdrams, something 
regarding the author may be interesting. 

Safkardch4rya was the son of Mahadeva or Siva 
by a Brahman widow. From his very boyhood he 
was well instructed, so that in time he became the 


most learned man of his day, to whom all looked | 


up for instruction and advice. As he was born of 
a Brahman widow, the Brahmans of the village 
refused to join inthe ceremonies attending his 
mother’s death. On this occasion he therefore 
dug the pit (hémakunda), cut the body of his 
mother into pieces and burnt them. The cere- 
monies that ought to be performed by a junior 
member of the family were done by Sadras, so that 
from this period began the custom of “no cere- 
mony for Brahmans without the assistance of a 
Sadra,” and vice verad. 

By order of the sage Govinda Sanyfsi, Sanka- 


racharya wrote a history of Kerala in 24,000 | | 
| morning what has been prepared the previous day. 


granthame. 





He divided the MalayaAlis into 68 or 72 (?) sects, 
assembled the sixty-four village Brahmans, al- 
lotted their particular duty to each class as well 
as to other castes, laid down rales for the daily 
observance of each and every class of his division, 
and fixed penalties on those who infringe the 
caste privileges. 

This great man was noted even during his day, 
There is a large and celebrated pagoda at Tiruvet- 
thur, four miles to the north of Madras, built by 
his followers, where worship is still offered to the 
gods by Malabar or Namburi Brahmans. 

Buchanan notices the three appearances of Sat- 
karichérya in his Jowrney through Mysore and 
Malabar, yol. ITT. 91 (edition of 1807). 

Being the offspring of a god, he is considered 
an incarnation of the deity himself, and several 
wonders are attributed to him. The following is 
an abstract translation of each of the precepts, 
embodied in twenty-six Slokas :— 

1. Do not clean your teeth with a stick. 

2. Do not bathe (ina tank) with the clothes 
you wear. 

3. Do not wipe your body with the cloth you 
have worn. 

4. Do not bathe before sunrise. ~ 

5. Do not cook rice, &c. before bathing. 

6. Donot use the previous day’s water—liter- 
ally, the water drawn and kept (in a vessel) the 
previous day. 

7. Do not think of the attainment of any parti- 
cular object when bathing. 

8. Do not use the remainder of the water in 
the vessel kept for one purpose for another. 

9. Bathe if you touch certain low castes—Sa- 
dras,—lit. He who desires holiness, or not to be 
polluted, should bathe whenever he touches low- 
caste men, &c. 

10. Bathe if youapproach certain lower castes— 
Chandalas (pariahs). 

1l. Bathe if you touch wells and tanks touched 
by the Chandalas. 

12. Do not tread with your footon the ground 
cleaned with a broom before water is sprinkled 
on it. 

13. This is the mode of’ putting holy ashes 
on the forehead:—A Brihman should ere a 
figure in the form of a long gépi, as Wi 
Kshatriya a semi-circle, as wy; a Veidy & 
circular figure, as @ ; and a Sadra three parallel 


| lines, as =. 


14. Repeat to yourself the mantrams when per- 
forming any ceremony of which a mantra is an ac- 


companiment. 


15. Do not eat stale rice, i.¢. do not eat in the 
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16. Donoteat the uehchhishta Cerise remains 
in the dish after one’s meal is over). 

17. Do not eat what has been offered asnaivedya 
to Siva. 

18. Do not eat meals served with the bare 
palm; i.e. rice, ghee, and curry must be served 
with a spoon-like utensil. 

19. Do not use buffalo’s ghee and milk for 
homas (sacrificial ceremonies). 

20. Do not use buffalo’s ghee and milk for 
obituary anniversaries. 

21. Take your meals so that there may be no 
remainder at the end on (1) the leaf, (2) the hand 
when each morsel is swallowed. 

22. Do not chew betel-leaf when you are un- 
clean. 

23. Lead the life of a Brahmachari (after the 
Upanayana ceremony), perform the homas, and 
the sixteen various ceremonies prescribed for him, 

24. Give the dues in the shape of money pre- 
sents to your tutors. 

95. Do not recite the Vedas in villages and 
streets. 

26. Do not sell females, in marriage. 

27. Do not stick to any vow solely for the 
attainment of any one aim. 


attained puberty—before the holy water (pun- 


ydha) is sprinkled on her—she must bathe before | 


taking her food, being unclean. If a male Bréh- 


man does so, changing the holy thread and 


purification by holy water are requisite. 

29, Brahmans should not weave. 

30. Do not wash your clothes yourself. 

31. Kshatriyas, &c. should not—Brihmans only 
should—worship Rudrfaksha beads or the linga 
of Siva. 

32. Brihmans should not accept the manes’ 
offerings ofa Sidra’s érdddha. 

33. Performance of Sraddha is necessary for a 
deceased father, father’s father, mother’s father, 
and their wives. 

34. Performance of ériddha on full-moon dave 
is necessary to ingratiate the Pitris or ancestors. 

25. Perform the sapindé ceremony at the pre- 
scribed time. 

36. Keep your head unshaved for a complete 
year, as a vow, on the death of your father and 
mother. 

37, Death anniversaries are to be performed 


by reference to the nakshatra (lunar mansion) on | 


which the person died. 


38. If you become polluted by a female relative 


bringing forth,at the time when you are to per- 
form a sapindt ceremony, perform it after the 
pollution has left you, not otherwise. 

3%. Anadopted son should perform the anniver- 
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sary ceremonies of the deathe of his natural father 
and mother. 

40. The corpse should be burnt in the person’s 
own soil, not in that of another person. 

41. Sanydsis should not see women. 

42. Have always a love and regard for the 
future world. 

43. Do not perform srfddhas for departed 
Sanyasis. 

44. Brihman women should not see men other 
than their husbands. 

45. Brihman females should not stir out (of 
their houses) without maid-servants. 

46. Wear only white clothes. 

47. Do not bore a hole in your nose, 


48. Ifa Brahman drinks (liquor) he loses his 


caste. 


49. If a Brahman takes to wife another (i.¢. 
other than his wife) Brahman woman, he loses his 
caste. . 

50. Within the walls of a pagoda, idols should 
not be consecrated, nor temples endowed to the 


| ghosts of ancestors who have died violent (or ac- 
_ cidental) deaths. 


51. Sddras should not touch the idol in a 


| pagoda. 


28. If a female touches a girl who has just | 


52. What has been offered to one deity can- 
not be again offered to another. (The same object 
should not constitute offerings to two separate 
deities.) 

53. Marriage cannot be performed without a 
homa, or burnt-offering—the casting of clarified 
butter, &c. into the sacred fire as an offering to 
the gods accompanied with prayers, and inyoca- 
tions according to the object of the sacrifice. 

54.. A Brihman should not worship another 
Brahman lying prostrate on the belly. 

59. Neither is it proper that they should wor- 
ship (make namaskdra) to another, i.e. ofa different 


| caste. ’ 


56. Do not perform the sacrifice of the cow. 

57. Such a state of things should not exist 
that some are Saivas and some Vaishnavas. The 
Keralaites are to hold both in equal veneration. 

58. Wear only one holy thread—puna-nul. 

59. ‘The eldest son alone can marry. 

60. The offering to the pitris should be of rice. 

61. Kshatriyas, &c. in performing their éréd- 


_ dhas shonld consider uncles in the place of fathers 


(Brahman). 

62. Among the Kshatriyas, &c. succession to 
property is in the line of nephews. 

63. Widows should observe the rules of san- 


yasa (strict celibacy), 


64. There should be no saf#. 
N. Saxkunsr Waniyar. 
Ernakolam. 
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SANTALI FOLKLORE. 
BY REV. F. T. COLE, TALJHARI, RAJMAHAL. 
The Tale of Kanran and Guja. 


ANRAN and Guija were brothers ; of these 

two Kanran was the elder. They used 

to go every day to the jungles for the purpose 
of digging up roots, on which they subsisted. 

One day Kanran said to his brother, “ Look 
at the sun and tell me how high up he is.” Guja 
having mounted a tall tree looked over the 
tops of the other trees in the jungle, and 
perceived one of the heavenly bodies setting, 
and in the opposite direction another rising: 
from this he concluded that it was drawing 
towards evening. 

They again set to work and dug up a quan- 
tity of roots. In thus doing they soon be- 
came very weary. Suddenly the thought struck 
them, “ We have dug up the roots, but where 
is the fire by which to cook them?” Kanran 
then said to his brother, ‘“ We are-in a fix; 
what shall we do?” ‘The younger brother 
again mounted a high tree and took a good 
look round, to see if he could discover any signs 
of a fire in the distance. After some time he 
saw a slight glimmering of light. 

Descending quickly from the tree, he said 
to his brother, “I see a light shining in the 
distance.” Then, tying up their roots, they 
immediately set off in that direction, ‘With 
great difficulty they reached the spot, and 
discovered that it was a fire burning before a 
eave. Going nearer, they saw that the cave 
was a tiger’s lair, and saw a large tiger inside. 
Calling to the animal, Kanran said, “ Uncle, 
is any one at home?” The replied, 
‘Yes, nephews, I am here; come in and sit 


down, I have killed a fat ox and am now eating | 
him.” They said, “ We have been busy all | 


day digging up roots, but are unable to cook 
them for want of a fire.’ 

The tiger, after having finished his repast, 
came outside the cave, and the three seated 
themselves around the fire. The brothers 
then roasted their roots and asked the tiger 
whether he would not join them in their supper. 
Taking some pieces of charcoal from the fire, 
they handed them to the tiger, keeping the 
roasted roots for themselves. The tiger re- 
marked, “I can’t manage to eat these without 





a great deal of crunching, but you seem to eat 
them as if they were quite soft.’ The brothers 
answered, “We picked out those that were 
well baked for you, and are contenting our- 
selyes with the hulf-cooked roots.” Having 
finished supper, they proposed asking one 
another riddles. The tiger said, “Can you 
tell me the meaning of this—One I will eat for 
breakfast, and another like it for supper?” The 
brothers, hearing this, felt sure it was some- 
thing connected with them, but, pretending not 
to understand, they replied, “‘ O uncle, we cannot 
tell. As you have puzzled us, we will also 
try and do the same to yon—One will twist the 
tail, the other will wring the ear.” The tiger 
also perceived that this was said with regard to 
him, and in great terror was about to make 
his escape, when Kanran seized his tail, which 
m the ensuing struggle was twisted off. This 
the brothers roasted, and found it a delicious 
morsel. As the tiger was escaping, the bro- 
thers said to each other, “If he goes to the 
river, we shall not be able to follow him, but 
if to the hills we shall be able easily to secure 
him.” The tiger, overhearing this conversa- 
tion, fled towards the river. This was exactly 
what the brothers wished, for they knew that 
if the tiger escaped to the jungle they would 
be unable to overtake him. 

On the following day they set out in the 
direction of the river. Following the footprints 


of the tiger, they found him in a small patch of 


jungle close to the water. They concerted a 
plan, namely, that Kanran should hide behind 
a tree, while Guja drove the animal in that 
direction. Bemg thus driven from his hiding- 
place, the tiger was caught by the lier-in-waif, 
and was beaten to death by the brothers, as 
they supposed. They tied his legs to a pole 
and were carrying him to their home, when 
they perceived that he occasionally opened his 
eyes. Futting him down they again beat him 
till they thought he was dead. After carrying 


him a little further they noticed that he still 


opened his eyes. Giving him another severe 
beating they concluded that he must be now 
dead. But finding they were again mistaken 
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they gave it up in despair, threw him down 
and left him. Being at some distance from 
home, they went to a waterfall to quench their 


thirst, and afterwards climbed up a fal tree | 


which grew on the banks of the water, and 
there they remained for safety during the night. 

The tiger, being left alone, released himself 
and set off to call together his tiger acquaint- 
ances, in order to be revenged on the brothers 
who had thus so grievously ill-treated him. 
They assembled in large numbers and searched 
for a long time for Kanran and Guja, but in 
vain. At length, becoming tired, they gave up 
the search and began to abuse the poor tailless 
tiger in no measured terms. 

The tigers, impelled by thirst, went to the 
waterfall to drink. It so happened that the 


tailless tiger went close to the very ¢dl tree in | 


which the brothers were seated. Seeing their 
shadows reflected in the water, he exclaimed, 
“Come here, they are drowned in this deep 
water.” The other tigers inquired, “ Are you 
serious, or are you making fun ofus? If you 
are joking you shall suffer for it.”’ Finding it 
was true, they ordered the tailless tiger to dive 
into the water and fetch out ‘the brothers. 
The tiger dived till he was tired. At last, being 
thoroughly exhausted, he got out of the water 
and saw the reflection of the men as plainly 
as before; again he dived, but with no better 
success. Being completely worn out with his 
exertions and very cold, he began to sneeze. 
While in the act of doing so, he happened to 
look up, and there he discovered the brothers 
quietly seated in the 7él-tree. 

Having announced this fact to the rest of the 
tigers, they held a general consultation as to 
how they might reach the brothers. The tail- 
less tiger at length suggested the following 
plan :—‘* Let us stand one on the other,”’ said 
he, “‘till we get high enough to reach them.” 
This plan being approved by all, they directed 
the tailless tiger to take his stand at the bottom; 
then they climbed one upon the other, till they 

could almost touch the brothers, At this crisis, 
Kanran éalled out to his brother, “Give me 
your axe, I will kill the tailless tiger.” The 
latter, hearing this, struggled to make his 
escape, and in so doing upset the whole party; 
who were resting upon him, while they in their 
fall crushed the poor tailless tiger to death, 
and overcome by terror they fled. After this, 
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| the two brothers descended from the tree and 


began to cut up the dead tiger. Kanran select- 
ed some of the most delicate parts for his own 
share, but Guja seized the entrails. Kanran, 
seeing this, asked his brother why he was so 
foolish as to choose the entrails and to leave the 
rest. Guja quietly replied, “ Brother, I am quite 
satisfied with what I have.” Then they took 


| their departure, and after travelling some dis- 


tance found a suitable tree on which to rest. 
It so happened that a king’s son was just 
passing on the way to his father-in-law’s house, 
in order to fetch home his wife, and he lay down 
to rest under this same tree. 

All this time Guja had been holding the 
entrails of the tiger in hands. At last he 
said to his brother, “I can’t keep this any 
longer.”’ Kanran answered, ** What shall we do 
then? Ifyou let it fall, we shall be discovered 


| and shall certainly be killed.” At length, Guja, 


unable to hold it any longer, let it fall on 
the king’s son who was lying fast asleep at the 
foot of the tree. Awakened by the blow, he 
arose, greatly dismayed at seeing blood, &c. 
upon his body, and imagined that some accident 
must have happened to himself; he therefore 
hastened from the spot. His servants, seeing 
him run at a mad pace, immediately followed. 
The two brothers quickly came down from the 
tree and began to plunder the baggage, which 
had been left behind in the fright. Kanran 
seized upon the finest garments, while Guja se- 
lected a large drum. Being upbraided by his 
brother for thus losing such a splendid oppor- 
tunity of enriching himself, he replied, “‘ Brother, 
this will suit my purpose.” 

They now proceeded on their journey. ye 
was so much pleased with his drum that he 
kept on beating it all day long. Unfortunately 
the drum-head split and thus was rendered 
useless. But Guja, instead of throwing it 
away, continued to carry it about with him. 
Afterwards they found a bees’-nest. Guja re- 
freshed himself with the honey and filled his 
drum with bees, Having done this, they cor- 
tinued their journey, till they arrived uta river- 
When the villagers came out at eventide 
to draw water, Guja let fly some of his bees 
amongst them, The people, being much stung, 
ran home and told how that two strangers had 
arrived and had greatly annoyed them by allow- 
ing bees to sting them. The villagers, headed 
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by their chief and armed with bows, advanced 
to the attack, determined to be avenged upon 
the strangers. They commenced shooting, but 
the brothers, hidden behind their drum, re- 
mained unharmed. After all their arrows had 
been shot, Guja opened the hole of his drum, 
and the bees streamed out likea cart-rope. The 
villagers now prayed to be released from this 
plague of bees, and their chief promised to give 
one of them his daughter in marriage, alsoa 
yoke of oxen and a piece of land. Guja then 
calling his bees forced them again into the drum. 
The chief performed his promise. Kanran was 
married to his daughter, and he cultivated the 
land which his father-in-law gave him. 

One day, for some reason, Kanran was ob- 
liged to leave home for a short time, and upon 
his departure gave Guja this parting injunc- 
tion :—“ If,” said he, “the plough become at 
any time entangled in the ground, and the ox 
be unable to get along, strike it with your axe.” 
Guja imagined that his brother was speaking of 
the ox, so when the plough became entangled 
he struck the ox with his axe and killed him, 
instead of entting away the obstruction, as his 
brother had intended. Kanran, returning home 
about this time, was informed by his wife of 
what had happened. Upon hearing it, he be- 
came greatly enraged, and ran to the spot, in- 
tending to kill his brother. Guja, however, be- 
coming aware of his brother’s intention, imme- 
diately snatched up the entrails of the ox and 
fled. Seeing a tree haying 4 large hole in the 


trunk, he got inside, having first covered himself | 


with the entrails. Kanran, arriving at the 
spot, thrust his spear into the hole repeatedly, 
and when he drew it ont he perceived that it 
was smeared with blood. He exclaimed, “I 
have speared him to death, now he won't kill 
any more of my oxen,”’ and returned home. 
Guja was not at all hurt, the spear not 
having touched him,—the blood was not his, 
but that of the ox. Having satisfied himself 
that no one was near, he came out of the hole, 
and crept secretly into his brother’s house. 
Climbing to the top of the house, he sat there 
perched upon one of the beams. A little while 
afterwards Kanran entered, bringing with him 
portions of the flesh of the slain ox, also some 
rice. Having closed the door, he commenced 


to offer a sacrifice to his brother Guja’s memory: | 
The usual ceremonies haying been performed, | 





he addressed the soul of his departed brother 
in the following manner:—‘“O Gnuja, receive 
these offerings. I killed you indeed, but don’t 
be angry with me for doing so. Condescend to 
accept this meat and rice.”’ Guja, from his 
hiding-place, replied, “Very well, lay them 
down.” Kanran, hearing this yoice, was greatly 
astonished, but was afraid to look in the diree- 
tion from which the sound proceeded. Going 
out, he inquired of the villagers as to whether it 
was possible for a dead man tospeak.. They 
told him that such was sometimes the case. 
Whilst Kanran was talking to the neighbours, 
Guja escaped secretly by a back door, taking 
with him the meat and rice. He had not gone 
far before he encountered some men who, he 
afterwards learned, were professional thieves. 
He divided his meat and rice with them, and 
they became great friends. Guja became their 
companion in their plundering expeditions. 
However, afterwards coming to words, they 
beat Guja severely, tied his hands and feet, and 
were carrying him off to the river with the 
intention of drowning him. But on the way 


| they were compelled by hunger to go in search 


of food, and not wishing to be. burdened with 
Guja they set him down bound under a tree. A 
shepherd passing that way, and attracted by 
his erying, inquired who he was and why he 
was crying. Guja answered, “I am a king's son, 
and am being taken against my will to be married 
to a king’s daughter for whom I have not the 
slightest affection.” The shepherd answered, 
“Tam indeed sorry for you, but let me ZO 
instead of you, I will gladly marry her.” So 
the shepherd quickly released Guja, and allowed 
himself to be bound in his place. The thieves, 
soon afterwards returning, took up the supposed 
Gnja, and in spite of the shepherd's protesta- 
tions that he was not Guja they threw him into 
the river. In the meantime Guja fled, driving 
before him the shepherd’s cows. The thieves 
afterwards met him again, and seeing the cows 
inquired of Guja whence he had procured them. 
Guja answered, “Don’t you remember you 
threw me into the river? there it was I got 
all these. Let me throy you in too, and you 
will get as many cows as you wish.” — This 
proposition meeting with general approbation, 
they suffered themselves to be bound and thrown 
into the river, where, as a natural consequence, 
all were drowned. | 
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THE TWO BROTHERS: A MANIPURI STORY. 
‘BY G. H. DAMANT, B.A., B.C.8. 


In a certain country there lived a kingnamed 
-Hemanga Sen; his queen was called Ananga 
Manjuri. He had a very large and beautiful 
palace. One day the queen took a stool into 
the courtyard and sat down. Now it happened 


that the mate of a sparrow was just dead, leav-_ 


ing two young ones only hatched nine days, and 
he, thinking he could not bring them up alone, 
determined to take another mate : so he searched 
and brought one, and built her a nest in the 
courtyard, and put her into it with the young 


ones of his first mate, and then went away to | 


look for food. In the meantime the new mate, 
remembering that the young ones were not 
hers, pushed them out of the nest with her feet, 


and they fell in front of the queen, and their 


bodies split open and they died. 

Ananga Manjuri was very sorry to see this, 
and thought to herself, “When their wives die, 
men have very little consideration for their 
children and grandchildren. IfI die, my hus- 
band will take another wife, who will treat my 
little sons Turi and Basanta just in this way, and 
will kill them.” 
took the two young sparrows and showed them 
to the king, and told him how they had perished, 


and asked him not to treat her sons in the same 


way if shedied. The king told her she was 
not likely to die, and promised he would never 
ill-treat her sons; and the young sparrows he 
threw away. 

Five years after this the qneen’s time came, 
and she fell ill and died, and the king was 
much grieved, more especially as his sons were 
so young. His distress was so great that for 
many days he wonld not hear of marrying 
again, but his men and women slaves continn- 


ally urged him to take another wife, saying © 


there was no prosperity in a kingdom in which 
there was no queen, and all his subjects said 
the same thing. At last the king could no 
longer withstand their entreaties, and consent- 
ed, and told them to look ont for a suitable 


match for him. During this time his two sons | 


had become old enough to play at hockey* 
and were continually amusing themselves at 
the game. The subjects found a suitable wife 





* The national game of the Manipuris : 


So she wept very much, and 





for the king, and they were married, and he 
brought her to the palace. After she had been 
there some days she began to think that there 


was no use in her remaining with the king, 


because Turi and Basanta, the children of his 
first wife, were still alive, and if she had any 


children they would not ascend the throne, and 


that she must hit upon some plan to kill them. 
So she thonght over it all day, whether she was 
eating, drinking, sleeping, or walking, till at 


| last she devised a scheme,—to pretend that she 


was ill and could only be cured by bathing in 
the blood of Turi and Basanta. So she called 
& wise man and said to him aside in a solitary 
place, “I have called you in because I am ill, 
and you must tell the king that I shall soon be 


| well if I bathe in the blood of Turi and Basanta.” 


Saying this she took gold and silver from the 


treasury and gave it him, and from that day‘ 


she gave up eating and drinking, and pretend- 
ed to be ill; and when she had not eaten for a 
month her body was very thin and emaciated, 
and she seemed to be really ill. The king 
ordered the wise man to be called, and gent a 
slave to fetch him, and when he came the king 
told him to examine the queen and see what 
was the matter with her, and to give her medi- 
cine to cure her. So the wise man examined 


| the queen, and came’ back and told the king that 
| she was very ill, and would certainly die unless 


she was properly treated. The king told him 


| to apply proper medicines, but he said the 


remedy could not be obtained, so it was of no 


| use thinking abont it. The king pressed him 


very much to tell it, and promised that he would 
really have it done, whatever it was. Sohe said, 
“You must kill your two sons Turi and Ba- 
santa, and make the queen bathe in their blood, 


| and she will be cured.” When the queen heard 


the wise man say this, she pretended to be very 
ill, and rolled from side to side in her bed call- 
ing out “T am dying, Iam dying.” The king 
could not help believing her, and ordered his 
sons to be killed. Now the two boys, with their 
slaves, were gone out to play at hockey, and 
other slaves were sent to look for them; 
but they, being tired with play, had gone 


it is sometimes played on horseback, and sometimes on foot. 
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into the house of the woman who nursed 


them while their mother was alive, to drink | 


some water, and the slaves, armed with daos 
and bows and arrows, came and found them 
there, and told them how the king had ordered 
them to be killed that the queen might bathe 
in their blood. Turi, who was a little the 
bigger, wept very much at hearing this, and 
lamented his ill fate, but his younger brother 
Basanta did not understand that he was to be 
killed, and went on playing. So the king’s 
slaves put Turi and Basanta in front of them 
and went away. On the road Turi said to 
them, “Sirs, do not kill my little brother, 
only kill me; he does not understand anything 
about it, and you see he is still laughing.” 
He fell at their feet and entreated them much, 
till at last they felt pity for him, and one of 
them proposed to let the boys go, and kill 
a dog and put its blood in a chunga and take 
it to the king instead. The other slaves agreed 
to this; and all went together into a lonely 
forest, where they killed the dog and released 
Turi and Basanta, telling them they must 


never return to the kingdom, as the king their | 


father would suppose them to be dead. So 
they returned to the king with the dog's blood, 
and told him it was the blood of his sons, and 


he made the queen bathe in it, and as there | 


was nothing really the matter with her she was 
very soon well, and the king was much pleased 
at her recovery. 

In the meantime Turi and Basanta travelled 
a long way, and became very hungry and 
thirsty, so that they plucked young leaves off 
the trees to eat. ° They journeyed on till sun- 


set, when they stopped beneath a tree for the 


night, and the elder brother told the younger 
to lie down and he would keep watch. The 
younger brother spread his cloth on the ground 
and was soon asleep, while Turi sat at the foot of 
the tree and collected some wood, and struck a 
light by rubbing sticks together, and made a 
fire. Now a pair of parrots had perched in that 
tree, and about midnight the cock called to 
the hen : ‘Listen, wife! What will happen to 


the man who eats you?” And she answered: © . 
for his brother Basanta, and asked him to leave 


“The man who eats me will first experience 
great distress, and afterwards great happi- 
ness; but what will happen to the man 
who eats you?’ The cock replied : “‘ He will 





be .very happy and will be made king.” Turi 
heard all that the two parrots had said, and 
he took a knife from his cloth and made a 
bow and arrow, and killed both of them at one 
shot, and they fell to the ground. 

He roasted them while his brother Basanta 
was still asleep, but, as he did not wish to eat 


| them both himself, he put them aside till his 


brother should wake. 

A little after midnight he became very sleepy, 
and, as there were many tigers, bears, and wild 
boars in the jungle, he woke his brother and 
told him to keep watch, but he was so sleepy 
himself that he quite forgot to eat the birds he 
had roasted. Basanta afterwards found them, 
and, thinking his brother had put them there 
for him, he put the cock aside and ate the hen, 
which was fated to bring sorrow upon him, and 
when he had finished eating, morning came, 
Turi rose up, and Basanta said he had eaten 
one bird himself, and put the other aside for 
him: so Tnri ate the one by which happiness 
was promised. After they had eaten, the two 
brothers set out for another country, and tra- 
velled together fora long way till the sun be- 
came very hot, and Basanta feeling thirsty 
asked his brother for water, but Turi told him 
they could not find it there on the top of a 
mountain, and they must go on a little further. 
So they went on till Basanta grew so hungry 
and thirsty that he could not move another 
step, and he sat down on the mountain and 


asked his brother to search for water for him, 


and Turi went to look for it. 

Now the king of that country was dead, 
and his principal elephant had gone into the 
jungles to search for anew king.* Turi, hearing 
the sound of water, had gone in the same direc- 
tion, and as he was coming down the side of 
the mountain he met the elephant, who deter- 
mined to make him king and stood before him in 
the path. Turi went to one side to pass, but the 
elephant followed him to the same side and 
then sat down in front of him, and continued 
to follow him and sit before him, so that the 
boy might climb on his back. At last Turi told 
him that he was going to search for water 


the road. The elephant told him to climb 
on his back and he would take him; but as 
soon as Turi mounted, the animal took him 


.® This waa a common custom, or at all events is supposed to be so: conf. Ind, Ant. vol. ITL p. 11. 
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of leaving his younger brother in that desert 
place to die for want of water, and be toro the 
tloth he was wearing into small pieces and threw 
then down to mark the-road: and called on all 
the gods to protect lua brother ; and all the tims 
the clophant continned to take him uWay,. 

In the meantime Hasanta wondered why lis 
brotherdid not return, and began to think a tiger 
mist Jiave killed him. And so he remained 
for nbout eight honrs, bat still hia brother did 
not come; and he lamented bis ill fate, not 
knowing what to do all alone in that jungle, nor 
in what direetion ta eo, bat he determined to 
try and find his brother at all huzards. So he 
started on his way crying, “ Brother, brother !” 
all throagh the forest, but as the eluphant was 
taking him away to bea king Turi eonld rive no 
answer, In the course of hia sentch Hasanty 
came on the footsteps of his brother and the 
trucks of the elephant, and could not help think- 
ing that the beast must have killed him. _A little 
way further on he found the pieces of cloth: ho 


did not understand that his brother had thrown 
them down to mark the way, but thought the — 


elephant after killing him must have torn his 
tlothes to pinoes, 

Now the elephant had arrived with Turi in 
the country where there was no king, and all 
the people turned out to see their new ruler,— 
women, youths, old mon, all assembled to creet 


him, and prepared sweetments, pdt, betelnat, — 


rice, oil, incunse, gil, and lighted candles, and 
filled pots of earth and brass with water, and 
put them before him, anil, wishing him hap 


piness and prosperity, prosteated themselves bo- 
foru him, Turi was so pleased to find that the | 


elephant had not taken hit awny to kill him, but 
to put him on the throne and give him men and 


women servants, that he quite foryot his brother | 


was left in the jungle, and he began to sit in 
courtevery day, and was just and morciful: and 
in thia way a tooth passed by, till Basanta, 
tracking his way by the pieces of cloth, came to 
his brother's capital, Aw he had not eaten far 
along time, ho was very thin, and dirty besides, 
and for clothes he worn the bark ofa tree ; and, 
standing at the door of the polace, he asked the 
porters whether they had heard ar seen anything 
of his brother Tari. They ware ao much displeased 
ot hearing their king spoken of in gach o why 





straight towards the country. where there was 
no king. Turi wept very much at the thought | 











that the jemadir ordered the others to beat hin. 
with a cane. He seized their hands and feet and 
implored them not to beat him any more, 60 the 
jemadiy went und told the king that there was 
# madman standing at the gate, and asked what 
was to be done with him, The king ordered him 


tobe put in jail. So Basanta was taken away and. 


thrown into prison, where ho remained along. 
time, and he thought he most be fated toendare 
all thea hardships, and, ux he expected to dic 
goun, he was constantly praying to God. One 
doy a merchant who lived in that place deters 
mined to go and trade, and he attempted to posh. 
his empty boat from the river-bank into the 
water, but conld not move it; two or three 
hundred men then tried, but they could not get 
itm; ten elephants pushed it, but they could 
not manage it. At Inst the merchant, it know= 
ing what to do, told the king all abont it, and 
how he had been informed ina dream thatif be 
offered a hunian sacrifice the bont would move, 
and he asked the king to give hima man for 


| the purpose. The king, not knowing it wow his 


younger brother, ordered themadioan tobe piven 
him: so the servants gave Basanta to the mor 
chant, who took him away to snerifice him 
Basanta waa much distressed to hear it, and 
told the merchant that he wonld drag the boat 
into theswater, and the merchant: promised not 
to kill him if he could do it. So Busanta went 
tothe bont and said, “If 1am a trne man, 
move,” and he thought on Ged and put his. 
hand on the boat, and, as soon as he | uched 
it, it went inte the water, When tho merchant 





oye ta 


Bw it, he thought Rasanta conld be no common 


man, 60 he invited him topo with him to trade, 
thinking that he would bo nseful if they came 
to any plice wher the enrrent ran vory strong. 
80 he loaded the bowt with merchanidinn, mzid, 
inking Basante with him, went to another eoun- 
try to trade, 

When he arrived at the place, be fastened 
hia hont to the bank and went to thore, Now 
the king of that country had a very beautiful 
danghter whom he wished to marry: #o he-sont 
ont invitations to kings in many ditforent ‘conn= 
tries and built a house forthe marriage, and there 


what great commotion, Tho tmertliant wont 
_ to the Icing to sell his goods, bnt the king told 


him that he had no time te look at them then, 
but wonld do ao in two days" time after the 


So the merchant agreed to remain, 
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thinking that the princess might perhaps choose 


him for hor husband. On the appointod day 
kinga’ song catue together from every side, and 
the merchant pot on hia gold and silver orna- 
ments; and Basanta went with him, tking a 
mat to sit upon, and they exch sat down in their 
appointed place. ‘Then the princess, with « 


garland of flowers in her hand, came and stood | 


in the midst of the assembly, and each of the 
kings’ sons hoped that she might choose him. 
Basaolu wna sitting on o dirty cloth behind the 
merchant, and as the princess came near, the 
merchant hoped she might choose bim ; but sho 

assed him by, and put the garland on Basanta’s 
neck, saying she chose him for hor husband. 
When the kings’ sons saw it, they all laughed 
at the princess's father because sho had rejected 
them and chosen a common slave; and he was 
ao ashamed that ho celebrated the marriage ut 
onoe, and gave his denghter what whe had to 
receive, and sent her off with her husband. 
The merchant-told Basanta to bring the mat he 
was sitting on, and they all three went away 
to the boat, Now the merchant had privately 
determined to kill Hasanta and marry the king's 
daughter, 60 ho ordered his servants to posh 
ont into the middle of the river, where the 
stream waa running very strong; and when they 
had reached a very wide river, where the car- 
rent was most impetuous, the merchant gave 





Hasanta a fof ond told him to draw some. 


water, and as he was stooping over the sida of 


the boat ho pushed him into the water. But | 


the princess saw it, and though she was weeping 
much she threw hee linshand a pillow, which he 
canght, and it supported him. 

he merchant told Basanta’s wife that he 
inttnded ta kesp her to wait on him, bot ale 
was much distrawed and told him not to tonch 
her for three years, und after that she would 
live with him, ‘The merchant entreated her 
much, and sttempted to seize her, but oho 
prayed that he might “be smitten with loproay 
and die if he did so; wad he dexiated, thinking 
that ot any rate every ono wonld believe thst 
yho owas “hia ‘wily, and that her husband. was 
dead and would never return: so he took hor 
to his own house. Mesuwhile Basanta, sup- 
ported un the pillow and straggling with the 
wavex, had swam to shore, and was drying 
himeolfin the sun, Near tho place where hn 
landed lived an old coupla of dhubi, and the 





wife came down to the ghite and aw Baxanta 
lying there. Sho called to him, bat ha gare 


no wnwer, so she wont and told her hosbond 
that a mon was dying at the ghat, und they 


both went and lifted him up, and took him to 
their own house, where they lirhted » fire and 
pet him near it. 

Now they had been for a long time much 
distressed because they had no son, and they 
wished to adopt Basunta, so they persuaded him 
to rumnin in their house. 

In the moantime Basanta's wife, from oxesas 
of grief, gave np eating anid uloupiriey, and be. 
eame touch emaciated, and the merchant again 
usked bor to be his wife, but she refused and 
tuld him not to tonch her for three years or 
ho would be rednoed to ashes: he thought 
no one else could marry hor, so when be reached 
home be made her live in «a separate house, 
and put a guard over her, and kept her with 
great care. And all this time the washerman 
und his wife treated Basanta very kindly, Now 
Tori was king of the country where they lived, 


‘and the merchant requested him to order cach 


village in turn to supply men to guard his wilt; 
wid when it came to the tarn of the dhobi’ 
village to supply aman from every two houses 
the headman ordered tho washerman to go. 
fut Basanta, when ho heard of it, offered to 
goin his place, and he and the other watchman 
went and gat in the honze whore Basanta’s 
wife waa, and talked together, and the other 
man asked Basanta to tell hima tale. Now 
Basantn had recocnized his wife, bot he was 
doubtfal whether she remembered him: so ho 
bogan to tell ull his adventures, and when his 
wits, who was lying on the bed, heard him tell 
how ho had «awum to shore supported by 6 
pillow which bis wife had thrown him, sho knew 
ho was her husband, and whe said she had 


| prayed much to God, and be had protnised to 


reatore him to her; and she told him te relate 
his story next day in the presence of ths Keicvey, 
Whon the morning came aho told the merchant 
that she wished to yo before the king, to hear a 
story which the man who was on guard hat to 


tell, and she promised to marry the merchant 


as soon as ehe had heard it. He was dolighted 
with her promise, sud went to tho king to 
ask him ta give notice that a story would be 
told; the king did eo, and every one naaemblod 
to hear the story, sitting im his appouibed 
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place, and Basanta’s wife told her husband to 
begin, So he told the whole story which has 
been eorrated here, and when he kad finished, 
the princess seized his feet and began to weep; 
ani the king recognized his younger brother 
and embraced him, and banished the merchant 


to another country, ond severely punished the 
doorkeepers who wd beaten Basantn; and 
he took him to the paluce and appointed him 
commander-in-chief, and the two brothers con- 
tinned to live together in great happiness, while 


the princess proved to be 4 most devoted with, 


METRICAL TRANSLATION OF BHARTRIHARI'S NITI SATAKAM, 
BY PROF, ¢. I. TAWNEY, 4.4, CALCUTTA, 
(Continued from pr. 71.) 


The pravee of Destiny. 
Under Vrihaspati's own eyes 
Entrenched on heaven's height, 
Wielime th’ artillery of the skies, 
Followed by gods in fight, 
Indra, in spite of all his skill, 
Has seon his host give way ; 
Strength nooghtavails.—To whom sho will 
Fortune assigns the day, 


Our fates, our minds, depend on deods 
Done in the soul's carver, 

But each can gain the wit ho needs 
By careful conduct here, 


A bald man felt the sun's fierce rays 
Beorch his defenceless head, 

In haste to shun the noontide blaze 
Beneath a palm he fled ; 

Prone as he lay, a heavy froit 
Crashed through his drowsy brain : 

Whom fate has sworn to persecute 
Finds every refuge yuin, 


When van and moon eclipsed T see, 
And elephants in bonds, 

And wise men vexed with poverty ; 
1 own, my soul desponds. 


No wondor sages figuro Fortune blind ; 

She Gest creates a hero to her mind, 

Whom all men own the glory of the age, 
Then breaks her model in hor childish rage. 


If thorns and briars bear no leaves we do nob. 


blame the Spring, 

Nor yet the Sun, if blinking owls fly not till 
erening, 

That chdiake gapé in vain for showers is not 
the cloud’s disgrace ; 

Fate's sentence written on the brow no pends 
can e'or offace. 





The prove of Works,. 
Why hononr gods, who :nust submit to Fate, 
Or Fate, who gives but what onr deeds hayy 
won ? 
Upon our deeds alone depends our state, 
By these exalted, as by these undone, 
Mighty are works, which Brahma's éelf confined 
within the ege,* 


Which forced e'en Siva, skull in hand, from 


honsge to house to beg, 
Made Vishou through ten tedious births his 
deity diagnisze, 
Which daily bind th’ anwilling sun to wander 
throngh the akios! 
Onur merita in » former life 
| Preserve us in the midsi of foos, 
In woods, flood, fire, in peace and strife, 
On Ocean waves, and mountain snows 
Kindness can turn the bad man's heart, and fools 
convert to wise, 
Make poison into nectar-juice, and friends of 
cnomics, 


| Hring distant objects near: then strive that 


talizman to gain, 
Nor set thy heart on glorious gifts soquired 
with endings pain. 


Before he act, the man of sense 
Looks forward to the consequence, 
For heedless acts infix a dart, 

That rankles in the tortured heart. 


In emerald vessyla tallow boil, 
And light the fire with spice, 

With golden ploughs turn up the soil 
And then sow worthless rice, 

Thus wiser far than if thou spend 
An tasy life on carth ; 

Since all things must on works depend, 
Why throw away thy birth ? 


© ‘The two bales of which subsequently became Haaren and Earth, (Canf, Aristophanis Aves, OS.) 


bod 





What thavgh we olimb ‘to Miser pealgie sonr 
Lird-liko through thesky, 

Grow sep eiteooude or till the ground, or art 
And science | 


Or vanquish all oar eeatity age we yield to | 


Fate's deeree, 
Whate'er she nilly can ne'er take pues whate'er 
whe wills must be. 


Whoe'er of merit hath a plentoous store, 
Will savage woods a glorious city find, 


‘ With gold and gems abounding every | 


shore, 


All regions blissful and all people kind, , 


Sone tera of an opposite tendency.” 


What is the nso of living with the wise ; : 

Ay well be frends with those that truth de- 
spine. 

Who loses time suffers no Joss at all, 

Who justly (heals aba! find bis profit small, 

Count him no hero who his sense subdues, 


A virtnous wifo's no blessing one should 


choose, 
Kanwledge i ia not a jewel min retain, 
Ani sovervign sway’ & burden on the brain, 


THE DVALISHARAYA. 
(Cuntininedl from p. 293.) 


The Thirteenth Barga. 
After tia Bar barf pre 
&ko.—many presenta, to the Riija to secure his 





favour, Ho began to servo Jayasifiha, as all | 


the Kshatriyns served him, and molested noone 
in the country ; and without waiting Jayasifile's 
commends ‘he devoted himself to the protection 


of the sacrifices, so that Jayneiiiha was greatly 


pleased with ium. 

Quo night the Raja want ont privately to nee 
the state of the city, Hoe hoard the wise prais- 
ing the Maja, and tho Thages abusing him. Hoe 
wont on to the honse of a fisherman, mer 
wandering (hones he reached the banks of the 
assavile. He found himeelf next in a great 
jangnl, whore, at night, the owls were killing 
the crows. In this jangal Joynsinha saw a 
pair—a man and woman. The Raja asked tho 

man, “Who-.are you? Who is the woman 
with yon ? And why are you wandering about 








ly applinsble to the frat stanea. 
the lord of Ujjain, ina eopper-plato 







| Might stand aguinst three worlds in opan field. 


od gold, jowels, 


Once in’ & way the earth is Dleased. , 

With one who brauka no bitter jest, ; 
Fut kindly apeales and all commends, 
Faithfal to kit te wits, and fy 


Though ssoriiod the sian’of ooastext souk 
‘Preserves anchanged his pelf-control,. ~ 
In vain men trample on- the fire, 
Vor npward still His flames ¢ axpire. 
Thal lero whose obditrata leash is siaslad 
'Gainst sidylong shafts of love and angor’s fire, 
Nor devious drawn with cords of vain desire, 





| Whoe'er with wentle nature charms 

The world, all hortfal things disarns, 
Finds flames na mountain etrenenl cts: cool, 
Avd Ocoan calm aa atimmer pool, 

The Don os the rob-deer mook, 

,Alount Mera bot o tiny peak, 

"A nobew but a wreath of flowers, - 

And poison-dranghta like nectar-showers. 


Great-hearted men would sooner pact with life 
Thon hongur, as their mother wrer dear, 
To which in evil days they still ndhore, 

Nor wage with self-respect unholy strife, 


in this ternble jameral at this season? Hw 
answersd, “There in a oity in Pitel nomed 
Bhogivatipori, where dwolli the Nign 
Baja Ratnachoda, whtse eon Kaonaka- 
chuda Tam, T came hither beeanse of a 
quarrel with s Niga Kuivara, nimed Daman, 
with whom Twas staying.” 

Then Jaynaifiha pave assistance to this Ka- 
nakachuda, The Nige they ‘granted & boon: 
tothe Raja—“You ahall conquer the whole 
world.” He then returned with his wily to 
Patal, and the king wont back to tho city. 

The Fourteonth Sarge. 

King Jayasiilia went out in the morning to 
make salutation to the Dovaandtho Gorn: “He 
exercised hia horse and went out on an elephant 
to take the air, bat being wakeful he did not 
sleep, 50 no one know that ho wandered about 
at-night. Tho Raja by this practice of wander- 
ing about mt night subdued to himself the 


deste} Revirent to the "Aslatia Shocked 
dee ee ae eee a mA 
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Bhutas, Sakinis, and others, learned many 
mantras, and from what he saw at night he 
would call people in the daytime and say, “ You 
have such an uneasiness,”’ or * You have such 
a comfort,’’ so that people thought that he knew 
the hearts of men, and must be an avatdr of 
a Deva. 

One day a Yogmi came from Ujjain to the 
king at Pattan, and began to hold a discussion 
with the Raja, saying, ‘O Raja, if you desire 
great fame, come to Ujjain and humbly entreat 
Kalika and the other Yogin's, and make friends 


with Yasovarma, the Raja of Ujjain,* for | 


without him you cannot go to Ujjain.” 
Jayasinha said to the Yogini, ‘‘I will seize that 
Yasovarma and make him a prisoner: there- 


fore, if you like, goand give him all the assistance | 


youcan. If this Yasovarma fly to save his 
life itis better, otherwise I will encage him likea 
parrot. If you do not assist him, all the service 


you have paid him will have been waste of | 


labour. IfI do not conquer Yasovarma, I 
will be yourservant. Ifyou do not fly hence like 
a female crow, I will cut off your nose and ears 
with this sword.’’ Thus saying he turned out 
the Yogini. 

Then Jayasiiha quickly prepared to go to 
Uj jain,t and collected his army from village 


to village. He advanced towards Ujjain by daily 


stages of eight kos, and conquering the rajas 
that he passed on the road he took them with 
him. On the way he broke down the tops of 
many mountains to level the road. A Bhill 
Rija attended Jayasifihaatthistime. Jayasitha 
was pleased when he saw this Bhil] Raja and 
his army, like the monkeys in the army of 
Ramachandraji. The B hills were dwellers in 


Y the mountains; therefore when a mountain 


© 


came in the way, though the place were a 
terrible one, they would quickly monnt it. 
They climbed trees, too, to get at the fruit to 
eat. Wherever there was a terrible cave they 
would enter intoit. They pursued wild animals 
to catch them. Ifas they went, on account 
of the throng, they could not get a road, they 
would go on withont one. Jayasitha’s army 
on arriving at Ujjain encamped or. the Sipra 
river. His servants made known to Jayasifiha 
that the tents were pitched, with the horses fast- 


5. SS eS Se Se Sees 

© The chronology of the Ujjain princes, as given in the 
Piplianagar plates, 1s:as follows :—l.. Eija Bhoja Dera; 2. 
Udayiditya; 3. Naravarma, died Satnvat 1190: 4. ¥ ag o- 
Varma, Sath. 1194 ; Ajayavarma, Sathvat 1200-1235, &e. 








énedis on one side, and the details of the encamp- 


Vment. Then the courtezans, putting on clothes of 


varied kinds, came and danced before Jayasinha, 
Jayasiiha sent certain Bhutas, Pretas, &e. 
against Ujjain, to cause annoyance. Many 
warriors with slings began to cast stones against _ 
Ujjain. Some went and broke down the moat 
of Ujjain, and some that saw it said nothing. 
When Jayasiiha knew of this he did not forbid 
it, though it was done without his orders, be- 
cuuse it pleased him, and he had eaee of 
ordering it. 

YasSovarma prepared to fight to protect 
Ujjain, and came with his Pradhan ; but the sun 
had gone down, and Jayasifiha was employed 


| in the evening service. When it was dark, 


Jayasiiha went out alone to see the environs 
of Ujjain. He wenttotheSiprA river, where 
there are Devasthans and places of pil- 
grimage called after the Rishis. He saw therea 
company of women, and knew them to be Yo- 
ginis. Jayasiiiha knew that they intended to pre- 
pare mantras to cause his death. The Yogin‘s 
attacked the king, who fought with them, though 
he was not pleased to contend with women. 


At last they pronounced that they were pleased 
with him, and that he should conquer Ya o0- 
varma. The king returned to his army, and the 


next day seated in a palit he entered Ujjain, and 
seizing YasSovarma, imprisoned him, and 


| brought all Avantidega with Dhar under 


subjection to himself. Afterwards Jayasiiha 
seized and imprisoned a raja of the country 
near to Ujjain named Sim, and several other 
rijas. Some of them he caged like birds, some 
he chained by the neck like cattle, or by the 
legs like horses, 
The Fifteenth Sarga. 
Then Jaya siiiha with his Bhayad returned 


| from Malwa. On the road several riijas 


brought their daughters to be married to Jaya- 
sitha, and treated him with great respect. The 

ijas and others who plundered pilgrims he 
slew or drove ont from that place, and made . 


(the place without fear, “Afterwards Jayasiiha 


lived fora time at Siddhapur, and built the 
Rudra M 4la onthe banks of theSarasyvati, 

where the river flows eastwards.t Jayactie 
also caused to be built at Siddhapur a temple 
SAN Sse elle 2 eg she Mt 


| Conf. Jowr. As. Soc. Beng. yol. V. s vol, VII, sl 
| Trans. Re As. Soc, vol. ag 252 ; ue Ane ‘s 


B. Br. R. As 
vol. I. p. 263. 
+ Bits Mal4, vol. I. p. 111, t ib. p. 116. 
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of Mahivira Sviimi, and he served tho 
Saimha there. J myriaitiin wenlaflor this to ask 
the HAjasol Pang hald eae (himsell travelling 
on fool) to do pilgrimage at Somaniitha. 
Many Brahmaga wero withhim, The kingarrived 
ot Deva Patton in o few days and beheld 
Somanithm. He gave datyiind to Brihmana. 
» The Haja of Deva Pattan, when he heard of 
Jaynzinhin'a coming, wint to moot him with his 
aon, his brother, and family, He bronght Jaya- 
aifha to his court, and worshipped him with ma- 
dhwpuah, de. Jayusiiha worshipped Somaniths 
with jowela of many kinds, He gave déu to 
Brihmaos and other Yiohoks, and dismissed 
them; hen he sent his own servant iway and mit 
tlone to modiiate. Muhidera then appeared to 
him viaibly and promined him viotory over all 
rajas. The king entreated that ho might lewe o 
ton. Mahadeva then told him that his brother 
Tribhuynanapila’ason Kumirapaéla 


shonlidl sit on hiathrone. The god then became | 


invisible, 

After this Joyasiiha with great splendour 
ascended Girndr,* nnd went to the temple of 
NeminAtha and worshipped there, 


He wont thence to Siighspur,t the Brih- 


mags village, and finally returned to Pattan, ‘The 
king cansed to be made the Sahasralifiga 

“ fank,t and also many infra, wolls, tanks; Dova- 
neendira, gacions, de, and mt tho tanke he estab- 
lighwil goditvratay, He ‘esinblished alan schools 
for learning the Jotishddstras, Nyaya-dastras, 
nnd Jvrdnos and he enqsed a hondred and eight 
templiaof Chandika Deva and others to 
be built wt that tank. 


micoacding him, took the vow of “aahan.” The 


noxt day, reflocting on tho god, he went to | 


* Swarga (am. D143)., 
The Sirteenth Sarga. 

Afterwards KumadrapAla mounted the 
throne of hia unelo. Brahmans performod abhi. 
neta, On Juynsitiha's death the Rijn of the 
Sapaid Laksha Dedn,§ whose name was 

na, euppoxing the government to be new anil 
Kumdrapaéls to be weak, quarrelled: with 
him, The people also that lived an the banks af 
the Saivahdra quarrellod with him. Ant 


= fly MAM, vol, Lify At: 


? Or Rlber, ib, p, 174 mo pp. 211, 117, 
Naeger, Minvterng ot plow Ti ft the grandson of 
Vain tote Chicken he Mild col. Pie ion ie 


| also. Kumirapils advanced towanls Abu, ani 
was thero joined by tho mountain people . 


race to rule in this plaoe, nevertheless you meee 





wan onlled Raja of the North, and Knm- 
rapAla of the West. daw began’ to make 
frivads of Valldl the king of Avanti, 
and of the Riljas on dhe banks of the Para 
river, and of the Raja of the country on the 
wet of Gnjarit, He held out threats, too, 
that when he had conquered Kn marap Ala ho 
would conquer them nnless they joined him. 
The Gujarit soversign, knowing the Sa pad 
Lakwha RAja was advancing, prepared for 
hun. Ts Aseinatsay hr orers aria safer a 
chiefs stcilled in forvign languigres. AnaRAja 
first made an attack upon the west of Gujarat. 
Kuméarapila’s spies made this known to him, 
informing hit also that the Rijn of Kantha~ 
gitth had joined Ann, ond that aleader ofhia own 
anny, Chahad intended toda so. They said, 
too, that wna well informed of the state oi 
Cinjardt by trailers who were in the kahit of} 
coming to this country, ond that Vallal, the? 
Raja of Ujjain, was to attack Gujarat on his 
side when Ana mae his attack, K uimara- 
pile was much enmged when be heard this. 

At that time the Patlan people called Ana 

“Raja of Ridi": they said that he had beon 
ux it were the servant of Jnayasifha, and wos 
only now beginning fo beknown, Viallil had 
joined him, snd tho Raja of PAtaliputra, _ 
who wae.“ bike m jwokal.” ‘s army was led” 
by « Brihmay named Rika. 

Kumirapala was jomed by several rajus 
nid hy Kol 1s(AKolake)—very celebrated horae- 
men—who assembled from all sides. Many wild 







| Kaghh, his tribntaries, joined him (whose 
At lost Sidd haraja, recolloeting what — 
Mahadeva had told himabout Kiimarapala'’s 


horses were aplendid), with the Bindhis 


drosted in the skins of The Raja of 
Abt at thi tithe was Vikerem A Sitgeh The 
men of Jalandhardesn (Jilor) followed 
him: he looked'on Kumérepila as hig lord, THe - 
came to meet Kumirapila and said :—" V ish - 
vamitra Rishi produced our Parmiirn 





o tribute (Jor) upon us: etill wo are 

Thea Kou nie le (Devs) that dwell: on Abu 

ary not subject to you, yet na-your predooessorn, : 
peat of the, Solaiki muce, havo protected 





plate in tho Jai 1 i a 
1014; ‘un ways i wae Wabad 
Wed ‘ta aNd vol. L. pp. 167, 427. a 
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them, they remembering this benefit sing your 
praises. Here is VaSishtha Rishi’s her. 
mitage, and the country is called one of eighteen 
hundred villages. In the midst of this Abu is 
the pure river Mandakini; here too is 
Achalesvara Mahadeva: here the means 
of attaining moksha have great success. Here is 
a great place of Rishabha Deva, which is 
much worshipped by pilgrims. On this Abu it 
is always cool, so the people dress themselves in 
lions’ skins. Here there are mines of various 
“kinds, so that people are wealthy ; famines do not 
occur, disease is hardly known. On this Abn 
ywmany Bhills live who are skilful as guides, also 
cultivators, saldts, painters, gamblers too, many 
of them: there are mines of stones, mines of 
" jewels. Here isa forest called Sadval, suchas 
is not to be met with even in Swarga. Sin- 
dhuka4 and other Devis dwell therein. Apsa- 
rasas also come here to sport. People come 
hither from foreign countries every year to 
celebrate Srt Mati’s festival. Here grow 
good crops of barley and rice, and my income is 


* lakhs of rupees, out of which I too every year 


keep Sri Devi's festivals. On the mountain is 
the excellent river Varnidisa: you should 
encamp on the banks of it. Scholars come hither 
from foreign lands to learn Sanskrit.” 

After this speech the Raja entertained Kn- 
mirapila as a guest with flowers, sandal, dec. | 
The Seventeenth Sarga. 
Description of night, &ec. 

The Highteenth Sarga. 

Afterwards Kumiarapila set out from 
thence : a white umbrella held over him denoted 
his royal rank. When Ana Raja heard of Ku- 
marapala’s arrival he prepared to fight. His min- 
ister, however, counselled him against engaging, 


y Saying that he should not have left ‘Marwar 


toattack Gujarat; but Ana Raja did not approve 
of his advice, supposing he had been bribed by 
Kumirapila. Meanwhile the noise of Kumiara- 
pala’s force was heard as it emerged from under 
the shelter of the mountains. 


The soldiers of Ana Raja shot arrows at 


Kumarapila’s army. The king of Nagor took 
his bow and arrows. ‘There were in the army 
leaders of twenties and thirties called Mah 4- 


bhats, and of thousands called BhataRajas. | 


The battleraged. The army of Ana, though led 
by Chatrapatis, was driven back by the 


® Rés Mal4, vol. I. p. 195. 





Gujarat army. Ana then rushed on Kumirapila, 
who said to him, “ If you are a brave warrior, 
how isit that you bent the head before Jayasinha ? 


It proved assuredly that you were knowing. If 


I conquer you not, it will be to tarnish the fame 
of Jayasifiha.” The twosovereigns fought; the 


| armies, too, closed, the Gujaratis led by A had” 


the minister, and their enemy by the Mantri 
Govindaraja. At last an iron shaft struck 
Ana and he fell to the earth. Then his chiefs 
submitted to Kumiirapala. 
The Nineteenth Sarqa. 
Kumirapala, having struck Ana, remained 
some days on the field of battle. He was now 


advised that he should win fame by subduing 7 


Vallal, as Jayasiiha had by conquering 
Yasovarma. Ana offered a daughter in 
marriage to Kumarapila with horses and ele- 
phants. The king complained that Ana had 
committed an offenve not to be pardoned, in 
having slain wounded men. However, he ac- 
cepted his proposals and returned to Pattan. 

Afterwards the Gor of Ana Raja was sent 
to Anahillapur with Jalhana, who was duly 
married to Kumirapila. 

News was brought to Kumirapila that Vi- 


jaya andK rishna, the two Simants whom 


he had sent to oppose Vallal when he him- 
self advanced against Ana, had gone over to 
the king of Ujjain, and that that monarch was 


| already in his territory advancing on A nahi j= 


Japur. Kumérapila, assembling his troops, 
went against Vallil, who was defeated and 
struck from his elephant, 

The Twentieth Sarga. 

Then Kumiarap dla forbade the sacrifice of 
life, and thus with his brother Mahip ala 
Deva, and that brother’s son J ayadeva, lived 
happily. The Brihmans, too, that sacrificed life 
in their Yagnas were forbidden to do so, and began 
to offer sacrifices of grain. This order was obey- 
ed also in Pallideéga, so that the Sanyaégis, Vv 
who used deer-skins for a covering, found it 
difficult to procure any. The people of Pan- 
chiladeSa, too, who had been great de- 
stroyers of life, being subjects of Kumarapila, 
were restrained from destroying it. The trade 
of those who sold flesh was puta stop to, and } 
three years’ income allowed to them in com- | 
pensation. The people of the countries about 
K ii, however, continued to take life.* 
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wat they should bring none of the property of 
“ those who died withont heirs into his treasury. || 
People when they heard this proclaimed that 
no raja had ever done so great a deed as this. 
Afterwards it was reported one day to Ku- 
mirapala that the temple of _ KediresSvara 


Mahideva* was old and falling down. 


Kumirapala said that it was a disgrace to the 
Khas Raja of Kedar that he plundered 
the pilgrims and yet did not even repair the 
temple. He ordered his own minister to have 
me the temple repaired. So also he caused the 
temple of Soma natha to be repaired.t 

He erected also temples of ParSvanatha 
at Anahillapura, and placed in them sphatika 
images. He also caused a temple of PAirsva- 
nAtha to be buili at Deva Pattan. He 
called the temple he had built at Anahillapur 
the Kumara Vihira. Both that and the 
temple of Deva Pattan were so splendid that 
many people came to see them. 

Afterwards one night in a dream Mahadeva 
said to the Raja that he was pleased with his 
service and wish to reside at Anahillapura. 
Thereupon the Rija built there the temple of 
Kumirapdalesvara to Mahideva.t 


Kumarapala also ordered his ministers All people praised Kumirapila and hoped 


that he would live for ever, and caused his era 
to be established. 

Thus of Jinesvara Suri’s disciple Lesijaya 
Tilak Gani’s Dvaidshardya (so named) composed 


by Sri Siddha Hemachandra$, the twentieth ~ 


sarga has been completed. 

1. In the Sri Chandravanéa arose JineSvara 
Suri, pupil of Sri Varddhamina Achirya, who 
travelled about Gujarat in the reign of Dur- 
labha Raja. 

2. Jinachandra Suri. 

3. Abhaya Deva Suri, who lived at Kham- 
bhita and composed many works. 

. Jina Vallabha Suri, 

. Jina Datta Suri. 

. dJinachandra Suri. 

. Jinapati Suri. 

. JineSvara Suri, at the order of whom 

. His disciple Lesabhai Tilak Gani composed 
book. Lakshmi Tilak Kayi composed a 


SFomn ane 


, 


tika on the work and amendedit. This book ‘~ 


was completed in the year Vikrama 1312 (a.p. 
1256), on the day of the Divali, at Sri Pral- 
hidan Pattan. May it be for many years 
celebrated in the three Lokas! 


RELIGIOUS AND MORAL SENTIMENTS FREELY RENDERED FROM 
SANSKRIT WRITERS. 


BY JOHN MUIR, D.C.L., LL.D., Ps.D., 


EDINBURGH, 


(Continued from page 202.) 


29. <Atharva Veda, x. 8. 44|| :—Consequence | 


of the knowledge of the self-existent Soul. 
The happy man who once has learned to know 
The self-existent Soul, from passion pure, 
Serene, undying, ever young, secure 
From all the change that other natures show, 
Whose full perfection no defect abates, 


Whom pure essential good for ever sates,— 


That man alone, no longer dreading death, 
With tranquil joy resigns his vital breath. 
30, 
to Vishnu by the Deities. 
To Thee, creator first, to Thee, 
Preserver next, destroyer last, 
Be glory ; though but one, Thon hast 
Thyself in act revealed as three. 


* Ris Maid, vol. I. pp. 195, 337. 
Ay p- 191, 


ti Vids eats 71,and Rés Mal 
| 


= Aber vol. . p. 115. 
See Orig. Sansk. Texts, vol. | 


Raghuvansa,x, 15-32:—Hymn addressed © 


As water pure from heaven descends, 
But soon with other objects blends, 
And various hues and flayours gains ; 
So moved by Goodness, Passion, Gloom,* 
Dost Thou three several states assume, 
While yet Thine essence pure remains. 


Thongh one, Thon different forms hast songht ; 
Thy changes are compared to those 
Which lucid erystal undergoes, 

With colours into contact brought. 


Unmeasured, Thon the worlds dost mete, 
Thyself though no ambition fires, 
"Tis Thou who grantest all desires. 
Unvanquished, Victor, Thee we greet. 


] As the soul (dtman) is masculine in Sanakrit, I have 
ventured to put the relative pronoun following the word 


in that gender. 
* sey Wilson's Vishnu Purana, vol. I. p. 41 - Hall's 
ed.), where Rajas is translated ‘ activity,’ and not ‘ paseian, 
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A veil, which sense may never rend, 
Thyself,—of all which sense reveals 
The subtile germ and cause—conceals : 

Thee saints alone may comprehend, 


Thou dwellest every heart within, 
Yet fillest all the points of space ; 
Without affection, full of grace, 

Primeval, changeless, pure from sin ; 


Thongh knowing all, Thyself unknown, 
self-sprung, and yet of all the source, 
Unmastered, lord of boundless force, 

Though one, in each thing diverse shown. 


With minds by long restraint subdued, 
Saints, fixing all their thoughts on Thee, 
Thy lustrous form within them see, 

And ransomed, gain the highest good. 


Who, Lord, Thy real nature knows ? 
Unborn art Thon, and yet on earth 
Hast shown Thyself in many a birth, 

And, free from passion, slain Thy foes. 


Thy glory in creation shown, 
Though seen, our reason’s grasp transcends : 
Who, then, Thine essence comprehends, 
Which thought and scripture teach alone ? 


Ungained, by Thee was nought to gain, 
No object more to seek ; Thy birth, 
And all Thy wondrous deeds on earth, 

Have only sprung from love to men.* 





* Compare the Bhagavad GitA, mi. 22 : “ There is nothing 


which I am bound to do, nor anything unobtained which I | 


have yet to obtain; and yet I continue to act. 25. As the 
ignorant, who are devoted to action, do, so let the wise man 
also do, seeking to promote the benefit of the world.” 

7 The literal prose translation of this passage is as follows :-— 
15. “ Glary to Thee, who art first the creator of the universe, 
next its upholder, and finally its destroyer; glory to Thee 
in this threefold character. 
sky, though having but one flavour, assumes different fla- 
vours in different bodies, so Thou, associated with the three 
qualities [Sattva, Rajas, and Tamas, or Goodness, Passion, 
and Darkness|, assumest [three| states [those of creator, 
preserver, and destroyer, accordmg to the commentator}, 
though Thyself unchanged. 
surest the worlds ; desiring nothing, Thou art the fulfiller of 
desires ; unconquered, Thou art a conqueror; utterly indis- 
cernible, Thon art the cause of all that is discerned. 18, 
Though one, Thou from one or another cause assumest this 
or that condition; Thy variations are compared to those 
which crystal undergoes from the contact of different 


colours. 19. Thou art known as abiding in four] hearta, | 


aud yet as remote ; as free from affection, ascetic, merciful, 
untouched by em, primeval, and imperishable. 20. Thou 
knowest all things, Thyself unknown ; sprang from Thyself 
(or self-existent), Thon art the source of all things; Thou 
urt the lord of all, Thyself without a master ; though but 
one, Thou assumest all forms. 21. Thou art declared to 
aheatbva is celebrated in the seven Sima-hymns, to be He 
who 6 

is ligh 
the one resort of the seven worlds. 22. Knowledge which 


' gains the four classes of frait (virtue, pleasure, wealth, and ! 


16. As water falling from the | 


17. Immeasurable, Thou mea. | 


on the waters of the seven oceans, whose face | 
up by the god of seven rays (Fire), and whois | 


With this poor hymn though ill-content, 
We cease :—what stays our faltering tongue ? 
We have not half Thy praises sung, __ 

But all our power to sing is spent. 


31. Satapatha Brihmana, ii. 2. 2.19:—Results 
of Truth and Falsehood. 
Those noble men who falsehood dread, 
In wealth and glory éver grow, 
As flames with greater brightness glow, 
With oil in ceaseless flow when fed. 


But like to flames with water drenched, 
Which, faintly flickering, die away, 
So liars day by day decay, 

Till all their lustre soon is quenched. 





82. ‘Taittirtya Aranyaka, x. 9:—Sweet savour 
of Good Deeds: Falsehood to be shunned. 

As far and wide the vernal breeze 

Sweet odours wafts from blooming trees, 

So, too, the grateful savour speeds 

To distant lands of virtuous deeds. 


As one expert in daring feats 
Athwart a pit a sword who lays, 
And walking on its edge essays 
The chasm to cross, but soon retreats, 
With cries, afraid to fall below, 
And trembling stands upon the brink,— 
So let a man from falsehood shrink, 
And guard himself from future woe. 





p final liberation], the Givin of time ints four 4ugas ot 
e into castes ea ee 


the fourfold division of the ; 

things come from Thee, the four-faced. 23. Yogins (devoutly 
contemplative men), with minds subdued by exercise, re- 
cognize Thee, the luminous, abiding in their hearts, (and 
so attam) to liberation from earthly existence. 24. Who 
comprehends the trath regarding hee, who art unborn, 
and yet becomest born; who art passionless, yet slayest 
thine enemies ; who sleepest, and yet art-awake? 25. Thou 
art capable of enjoying sounds and other objects of BCTLEC, 
of practising severe austerity, of protecting thy creatures, 
and of living in indifference to all external things. 26. The 
roads leading to perfection, which vary according to the 
different revealed systems, all end in Thee, as the waves of 
the Ganges flow to the ocean. 27. For those passionless 
men whose hearts are fixed on Thee, who have committed 
to Thee their works, Thou art a refuge, so that t! escape 
further mundane births. 28. Thy glory, as ifested to 
the senses in the earth and other objects, is yet incompre- 
hensible: what shall be said of yeelf, who canst be 
proved only by the pewauidey of scripture and by inference ? 
2). Seeing that the remembrance of Thee alone purifies # 
man, the rewards of other mental acts also, when direct- 
ed towards thee, are thereby indicated. 30. As the waters 
exceed the ocean, and as the beams of light exceed the sun, 
so Thy acts transcend our praises. 31. There is nothing \ 
for Thee to attain which Thou hast not “already attained : 
kindness to the world is the only motive for Thy birth 
and for Thy actions. 23. If this our h now comes to a 
close after celebrating Thy greatness, the reason of this is 
our exhaustion, or our inability to say more,—not that there 
is any limit (iyattd, so-much-neas, quantitas) to thy attri- 
butes.” These verses have not all rendered literally. 


* 





=! 
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Jog. Manu, vill. 17, and iv. 239-249 :—The only | Tho odour sweet of virtuous deeds; ; 
inseparable friend. Though voiveloss, far and wide will fy =} 
Their virtue is the only friend To tell his presence in the sky 
That never men deserta mn death : The noondsy aun no herald needs. 
As flite away their vital breath 
All other ties and friendships end. Pom oars win matin to anil A 
Nor futher, mother, wife, nor hon A wise man’s morits, long concealed, 
Beside na then oan longer stay, At last are suroly all revenled. 





Nor kinsfojk: virtue is the ane 


| 36. Mahabhinate iii, 2826; Brahma-dharmn, 


7 = : 7 
Pau Se ap ate wares ine ii, 2, 1 :—The beat cura for misfortune, " 7 
one each creature seas the light, | 
Alone thi world at length he leaves The wees) in ea ene 
Kiso ahs eecaisiene Staind : No cure exists, my fair one, like a wife, | 
Of all his actions, wrong or right. Sf, Maha bhAcata, xi, npetees = —ilen should 
His log-tike, ololike body placed pica dar oi Seema | 
Within the nd fanereal gromd, The body —ss it not. like fon 
His ki ona by one tarn round, The tossing wave an instant: cresting j 
Forsake the spot, nnd homownrd haste: In it thy spirit, bird-like, resting, oa 
His virtue never quits his side, Soon fiics a seck another homo. : 
A faithfal guardian, comrade, guide. — * Sev ie Aa ate eee | 7 
| eS How canst thon slumber free from fear? | ; 
Be then a store of virtue gained, | <i : 
To help when comes our day of doom: Why dost thon not wake np, when all | 
We cross the dread and trackloss gloom, Thy watchful enemies over seek r 
By virtue's friendly arm sustained,* To strike thee there where thou urt 
34 Mahabharata, xii. 12121:—Death da not | 70 bring about thy long’d-for fall 
the extinction of the gowl, Thy days are numbered,—all apace. : 
Let no one deen: the wise are dead Thy years roll on,—thy powers decay ; 1, 
Who've “shuffled off this mortal coil," Why dost thou vainly thon dolay, ar 
The wise whose lives were pure'from goil, And not arise and haste away 
Whose souls with holy lore were fed. To some unchanging dwelling-place ? 
5. Mahibhirata, xii. 10576, 10681;—Self. | 98. Mahibhirsta, 1.3095 § :—Truth better Han 
exallaiion and censure of others condemned. eacrifice. 
Himself in men's esteem fo raise By weighing, truth and sacrifice appraise ; r 
On others’ faults lot no one dwell; A thousand sacrifices trath outweighs, ; 
But rather lot.s man excel 39. Mahabbdirata, xiii. 1444.—The some, | 
All other men in doting well, : | : re 
And thus command the ali of praise. are ue baie aati “y 
thonrand Asvamédhas; try; 
Olt worthless men, in blind conceit, I doubt if all that pile so high: 1 
Their own superior merits vannt, Ev'n half ag much as trath would weigh. 
And bekher mrancerteh Pabings tanny-+ 40. Punchatantrs, i. 21 :—Mon should vieit 7 
Reproof themselves with scorn they mest. foreign conutries, 
By blatueloss acta alone the wiae,— The incurious men wt home who dell, 
Althongh they ne'er themselves exall, And forcign tealme with-all their store 
Nor yet with other men find fanlt,— Of various wonders ne'er explore,— 7 


To high eatwem and honour nies. 


_ Bae Drip. Hane, Teets, col. Tp 3580. The ama iden 
w repeated in the MaAdbAdenin, Atty ry. G4 i. and da 











Are simply frovs within w well. 


lus's Theba, wr. S01 fj and with y, 10581 comp. Pea lin. 
xix. 3 f, 


wily allnded to in the Afiiricredd P Ln. T Goof, Jamas, ir. 16 EF Any Pit Bete inten 
Cont, * gophucles, "Philoctetes, flan’? ent acighes {Din in Cionrp pro J Diane 24, tiib—* Vig est semper; 
dort’ ed.), Temendde, frag. 1. el ae mnt by aid xi, SS810—"' Let a 

+ Compare Procerlis, xx. 0; origin {i (Dindsefs eds), | thaurand we ter winged. fa tha bal. 
frag. 20, Xomophon's Memorabilia, 1; aod #Bschy- povsar great Cacrly Roars 
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ARCH -EOLOGICAL NOTES. 


HY -. J. WALHOUSE, LATE 4.0.8. 
(Continmed from. guage Let). 


Vi—Buddhist Veatiges in Trichinapalli, 
Mad yas, 

Kulitale is the kasd, or chief town, of 

a tilika of the same name in the district of 
Trichinapulli, It lies on the south bank of the 
Kiveririver, 20 gules from the famous old town 
of Clive and Lawrence, and is now, | believe, a 
station of the South Indion Railway thot skirts 
the Ki ¥ eri, joining the Great Indian Peninsula 
hne with Tanjore and Negapatam. About two 
miles south of the station, on a wide open 
plain, a remarkable rooky ridge crops up, such os 
16 frequently seen on the extensive rollmg 
maiddne of the South. It may be 200 or 300 
yards long, of no great height, and strewn with 
enormous boulders, one of which, situated at the 
western end of the ridge, is the most remurk- 
nhla and striking example of the kind I huyve 
ever seen, being » colossal rounded maxx nearly 
thirty foot high, poised on its smaller end, 20 as to 
resomble pear or top apright when viewed 
from the east, but presenting a different mepent 
and shape on each quarter, as exemplified in 
the plate. Its enormous mass and the very 
small stand it reatson make it an astonishing 
object viewed from any side.” The enstern 
end of the ridge terminates in a precipitons pile 
crowned with another vast boulder, sqnare and 
broad, also very striking, but of less interesb 
than the other. Between the two the ridge is 
covered with an agglomeration of immense 
misses, come of colossal size, under one of which 
rons a long deep cave. The accompainying 
plate gives a general view of the ridge and 
boulders, but the pomtof antiquarian interest 
consists in the square entablature cut on the 
eastern face of the firat-montioned boulder, Th 
3 well cut, im perfect preservation, and repre 
sents Boidd ha seated, with aitendanta on each 
side; an enlarged sketch is given on the pilute. 





This lonely momorial of a yanished faith is | 


entirely ignored and unnoticed hy the present 
population, Neo legend even attaches to it; 
the herdsmen grasing their cattle on the plain 





"Thy rockin granitoid. Io Memoirs of the Geolugicnt | 


Surrey of India by Dr. Oldham, vol: iv. mk 2 
therm ‘will bo foarel Uclenentions of crite Ball lthing i 
elniking rocky piles and tora in the Trichinapalli District, 





| have no name for it—that I could discover tut 


Jeast ; nnd it remains a mute witness of Buddhist 
or Jaina ascendancy. Though calling it a repre- 
sentation of Buddhn,+ it may aleo be one of the 
Jaina Manus or Tirthankaras, which does not 
keem improbable, considering bow long the Jaina 
faith prevailed in the neighbouring Pandyan 
kingdom of Madura. The only other relic 
I could hear of in the Trichinapalli district is 
large Enddhist or Jaina iIngre, exceeding: 
life-size, that lies prostrate onder a hedgo near 
the Vellir river, not far from the point where 
it is crossed by the high road from Trichinapalli 
to Sonth Arkat; the Vellir is the boundary 
between the two districts, and the Image iz 
covered with the blown sand fram (he river-bed, 
having only the head and shoulders exposed. 
At V olkondApuram, ten miles south of the 
Vellir, often mentioned by Orme, once n taluka 
kaahd, now a wretched littl Place, there is 9 


| small nasty-looking square tank in a temple. 


court that has a Jaina or Buddhist appearance, 
being sorrounded with a curious low sunken 
cloister, the roof level with the ground. Memo- 
mils of many creeds and epochs are atrangely 
mingled on thia old historic battle-gcrommd. Ab 
V olkond& pura there is a small fort, now 
almoxt obliterated; an sbandoned travellers'- 
bungalow stands, or stood, upon it; and within 
the vireuit of the wall are two temples, one eon- 
taining the cloistered tank, the other a Siva 
temple, with a beantiful chaifram close by, 
exiubiting very admirable curving, with six 
monolithic pillars in front, two representing o 


Warrior on # Tearing horse trampling on a 


fullen enemy, the other a griffin rampant stand. 
ing on a kneeling elephant, the latter with head, 
thrown ap and trunk turning roond a sort of 


Uap which the griffin claspe at the middle 


with ité fore claws, holding tho end in ita jaws, 
There is much other good soulpiury, groupe of 
figures in entablature, &e,, many with faces 


 dishyured or heads knocked off by Haidar's 
} men; one Giddi Mudeliar is traditionally said 
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ENLARGED DRAWING OF THE SCULPTURE. 
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BOULDER BEARING A BUDDHIST ENTABLATURE, 


NEAR TRICHINOPOLY, MADRAS. 





to have been the builder. Jost opposite the 
fort there ig a masjid, and near ii m hanilsome 
black marble tomb, none know whose: the 
masjid looks very like a Hindu temple, and 
appears 10 have been adapted from one, eantait- 


ing Hinds pillars with faces smoothed, and 


graven with Arabie inacriptions, aud_ sling 
the wall at the end thera is a row of Norman- 
looking blind arghes and a reading pulpit, with 
pillars once manifestly Hindu. Not far from 


| deadliest offences, which the Law and the 


this in the plsin ther is a beautifal Hindu 


manfapam eonsistingr of 2 domed canopy sup. 
ported by ‘slender clegant jlufod pillars: this 
too thn Musalmins hare spproprinted, and 
placed in it m Pir's tomb of vory achd granite, 
supported af the four corners by logs, and with 
the top worked couch-faahion. T'wieo or thries 
by the long dreary road a tmouldering brick 
tomb marks the resting-place of one of the 
stout fellows who taarched with Calliaud. 

The high pyramidal Will seen in the plate 
rising beyond the boulder-ridge, from which 
it is about o mile distant,is named Sivaya 
Male, te, Siva's Hill, asd is crowned with a 
Siva temple enclosed by « remarkably high 
blank wall to which a fino broad steep flight 
of 1009 steps lendy up from the bottom. I aa- 
ended these one hot morning, and fonnd 
the pull-up very exhausting. On reaching the 
top, the peoplo with me did not like the temple 
oven to be approached, ¢o T mado no attempt 
toenter, but would not bo siayed from sitting 
cown in the shadow of the high wall, which wag 
picrced by a lofty eulrance that appeared to 
tiike « sharp turn ot o short distance within, 
like the entrance to a fort. All these southorn 


provinces am dotted over with isolated hilly | 


ond rocks of varying sizes, almost invariably 
surmounted by temples approsched by long 
flights of steps. The temple on Mount Gorisim 
was so approached, and very similar indeod 
must have been the ‘high places’ so often 
mentioned in the historical hooka of the Old 
Teitament, always with angor and reprobution, 
a vonnected with the idolatries and abomina- 
lions info which Israel waa continually Japs. 


ing.” Tt wax on theen ‘high places" that the | 


‘images’ and ‘groves,’ * the accursed thing’ that 
dofiled Isrnel (Joehwa yii.), and the ‘ image pro- 
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peta wore never. weary of denouncing ; and 


ware the objects and exprosiions reforrod to 
tain that conld an Indian follower of Siva have . 


seen them, ha-would at once have fee: d 
objects familiar in lus own tomples, but, there 


| 13 reason to believe, farmore grossly riprasented, 


sects like the Mahdrijas, or at org we hold 


on particular occasions in certain temples of 


Southorn Indin. 

Beforo quitting this locality, I venture ta 
refer tom passage in Dr. Burnoll’s lately pnb 
lishod admirable work, the Lterments of South. 
Indian Palwography. At page 78, referring to 
tho pancity of historical inscriptions, he observes: 
“The great irtigation works of the Chéla 
Eaveéri delin were chiefly constructed br 
Chol s princes in the eleventh anid twelfth onn- 
tnries, but I have never beon nble to hear of 
any inscriptions. referring to them; and Major 
Moad, R.E., who hss visited every part of them, 
tells mo he has. never seen anything of the kind.” 

At Museri, however, immediately opposite 
Kulitale, on tho north bank of the river, thero 
is an extraordinarily massive granite bridge, 


builb in the days of the rijas, over the fine 
irrigation channel that skirts the river, and on) 


ong sido of it an inscription is out, which, in 
conjunction with the local pandits, | rendered 


thu, though not expert enough to vouch for its 
absolute correctness -—" The chamoel.head wna. 


cubby Lozhakkéniindoring his reign, ans 
monument to the memory of Karikal Cho- 
thin—the fowing treasure of Manmudi- 


chozhin-pottai—tho key of the prosperous’ 


Sonth.” Some archmologit near the spot may 
perhaps correct and explain this, or send 9» copy 


whom the Brihinans disown and would fain dis- 
lodze,—whieh looks aa if the place dated from 
pre-Brahmanical times. The people assigned an 
autiquity of 1800 years to the bridge and in- 





scription! The Pandya Chola and Chera king. 


voking tojealonsy" which Heekic! saw at the very | 


domi aro probably referred to in tho latter. 





© 2 Chron, xxx. 9; 1 Kings, siv. 2h. Soo, too, the curious wecount of the calling of Saal, ¥ Sam. x 6. 


{ 


| to Dr. Burnell; mine has been lost «Though . 
in on apralidram, there ix a temple close to 
the bridge to on indigunous god of the soil, 
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Note. 


are more frequent now, and indications of localities 
may be of use, it may not be out of place toappend 
an extract from Pharaoh's Gazetteer of Southern 
India, Madras, 1855, pp. 338-9, respecting a spot 
in Udiarpaélayam, the most easterly taloka 
of Trichinapalli, which I was never able to visit 
myself, The tank referred to must be remarkable 
as rivalling in extent the great lake-like reservoirs 
once existing in Ceylon; and, with reference to the 
comment at the end, it is satisfactory to reflect 
that such high-handed Vandalism would probably 
not be countenanced by officials or Government 
to-day. “It may also be mentioned that in the 
U diarpalayam taluka there is an embankment 
16 miles long, running north and south, provided 
with several substantial slaices and of great 
strength, which in former times must have formed 
one of the largest reservoirs in India. This large 
tank or lake was filled partly by a channel from 
the Koler wn river, upwards of 60 miles inlength, 
which enters it at its southern end, and partly 
by asmaller channel from the V el] 4r, which en- 
tered it onthe north, Traces of both these channels 
still remain. The tank has been ruined and use- 
less for very many years, and its bed is now almost 
wholly overgrown with high and thick jungle. It 
is said traditionally that its ruin was wilful, and the 
act ofan invading army. Near the southern ex- 
tremity of the band there isa village, now sur- 
rounded by jungle, called Gangikundapu- 
ram. Immediately In its vicinity is a pagoda of 
very large_size and costly workmanship ; and close 
by, surrounded by jungle, are some remains of an- 
cient buildings, now much resembling the mounds 
or heaps which indicate the site of ancient Babylon, 
but in which the village elders point out the 





various parts of an extensive and magnificent 


As archeological interest and archzologicaleyes | palace. When this palace was in existence G ani - 


gdkundapuram was the wealthy and flou- 
rishing capital of a monarchy, and the great tank 
spread fertility over miles and miles of what is 
now trackless forest. It has often been projected 
to restore that magnificent work, but the scheme 
has remained in abeyance for want of engineer 
officers. At some future time it may be success- 
fully prosecuted, but till then this most fertile tract 
must remain a jungle, and the few inhabitants will 


still point with pride to the ancient band as a 
| monument of the grand and gigantic enterprise of 


their ancient sovereigns, and compare it contemp- 
tuously with the undertakings of their present 
rulers. Speaking of the noble temple of Gafi g a- 
kundapuram, it must not be omitted that 
when the lower Kolerun dnikat was built, the 
structure was dismantled of a large part of the 
splendid granite sculptures which adorned it, and 
the enclosing wall was almost wholly destroyed in 
order to obtain materials for the work. The poor 
people did their utmost to prevent this destruction 
and spoliation ofa venerated edifice, by the servants 
of a government that could show no title to it; 


but of course without success; they were only 


punished for contempt. A promise was made 
indeed, that a wall of brick should be built in place 
of the stone wall that was pulled down; but un- 
happily it must be recorded that this promise has 
never been redeemed.” 
The lower Kolerun dnikat was built, in 1836, 
according to the scheme and advice of Colonel 
(now Sir A.) Cotton. I know nothing of the 


| present condition of the temple and remains, bat 
_ should imagine a great deal of historical and anti- 


quarian value and interest would be discovered by 
a competent explorer. 


SANSKRIT AND OLD CANARESE INSCRIPTIONS. 


BY J. F. FLEET, Bo. C.S. 
(Continued from page 211.) 


No. III. 

This is from a copper-plate belonging to Gan- 
gayva Kém Kallappa Gugari of Béhatti in the 
Hubballi Taluka of the Dharwiid District. The 
original consists of three plates, each 74” 


broad by 11}” long, strung together by a mas- | 


sive ring, the seal of which bears a figure of 


the bull Basaya or Nandi with the sun and | 


moon above it. The inscription, in the Kayastha 
characters and the Sanskrit language, and 
written across the breadth of the plates, covers 
the inner side of the first plate, both sides of the 


second plate, and the inner and part of the outer 
side of the third plate. : 
This inscription mentions the following princes 
of the Kalachuri family :— 
Krishna. 


Jégama. 


Paramardi. 


| 
Vijjana. 


esd u- * e 
Soma. Sankama. Ahavamalla, Sincheyadival 


~ 


SEPTEMBER, 1875.] 
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This agrees with the purrs pouting portion of | 
the genealogy of the Kalachuris of Kalyana as 
given by Sir W. Elliot, with the exception that 
he gives Karna instead of Krishna as the name 
of the father of Jégama, and does not mention 


Singhanadéva, the younger brother of Aha-— 


vamalla. 

The object of the inscription is to record the 
grant by Siighanadéva in the Saka year 1106* 
(a.p. 1184-5), being the Sébhakrit saavatsara, 
to one thonsand Brahmans, of the village of 
Kukkaniru, situated in the Beluyala, z.e.Belvola, 
Three-hundred. It also mentions a minor 
grant of land and a house by Divakara-Dan- 
daniyakat of Kéthira. The Kukkaniru in 
question is probably the village or town of 
the same name which is to be found on the 


map about nine miles to the south of Yelburga, 


in the Haidarabid territory. From another 
copper-plate at Béhattii—ma Dévagiri-Yidava 
inscription of Krishna or Kanharadéya,—we 
learn that Knkkaniru was the chief town of a 


circle of thirty villages, and in Saka 1175 | 


(A. D. 1253-4), being the Pramadi saivatsara, 
was bestowed or re-bestowed upon one thousand 
and two Brahmans by Kanharadéva’s minister 
Chaundaraja. 

It should be noted that the letter ¢ does not 
occur in this inscription; in each case, where it 
should be used, it is represented by q. 


Transcription. 
[1] eter) ata geaaacwas: = aeyatirat Tf 
[ 2] CaatzTaITAIe: aay: Tatie- 


(sla: | Tata wa faer atar a aca. 


[a] at: | waget tata trea )- 
[5] a: \(\\) atta afaceararac: atari | 
[olat aaqteret Rent yrat |(\)) 7 
(leat cao: FT gat: | AT 
[ 8] aawer atcangd vex afat |()) a sia 
lo]aaut art atadyst | tar, 
(io) weet ora caHataTTT |(\\) zaeTAAA- 
[ua] SeeqedGiares See: | wags saeat(eat)- 
fic) a: 9 geatSardimet: (y)) aeeatcreardre- 


* In the original “one thousand one hundred and ie 


years having erpired. 

+ ‘ DandanAyaka', aa used in the inscriptions, appears to 
denote a military officer with administrative charge of a 
circle of villagwa. 

t The first side of the second plate commences with this 


letter, —siy, 
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| [20] war 


[13] =at Fret fay: | ata: qMzaeat 
hia) Fear: oPrtata: |) at yy aera a at rz- 
[1s] aaa % taraeqeatah Fa Re a(z)- 
Lola Thats | Set a y- 


tir] at a a ai fe ait aa: ral- 
| [is] et yrceqtenat: reqoarsiz: r 
he] att creat wat dreamed 
| Lolam: act wctaes: arrsrat | azan- 


[21] =4t Tat 

22] feat grt wate 
[23] af al (at) feartar: |) Saat 
[24] Terageay astaigaat wat 
(25) atmqadteraaraz a aRaT- 
aaa T Tyas eaat- 
[27] waceaeat um aa stexat- 
[28] faTaica: prepa (aa )se: | (\) away 


aad 8 = festa 


[29] 44 cieaay fae 
[30] t4 TAT gumaiet =| Hye: 


[si] aiwateres: [|] awerarq fae(e) az- 
[s]a fa: F Bahasa: Fila) a z 
[33] rar er aed qeet(esilefiagg)at  |(\) 


[ss] aq Watts oat aq za daft gar 
(35) teat | srastifaat = area 


[se] at cregaryy (ii) aaeTENTa:  attay 
[37] at: | SRA: «=| | Waa sear (eat) a: 
[38] aRAT  eaTTT:|(y) AT MTA Oy 
[so] stare: SR: | RCT 
[40] F§ aaareeteayz(qZ) Wr: yy Tet Atayesat- 


| [41] rat PT CMTRUTa: apy ay- 


[12] Tare = aaateerzaTeH: =!) ae 
[us] Tanitta attics wet: | wn qe 


) [ss] Tealy ait Fax fee: 4(\)) Gara faqa- 


[45] Ta: ead Tagat: | eT 
[16] AF at aaarerat |()) @ ae Mieemez- 
(7) aigaaariza =| Hla) €- 
[48] aapTaTaeaatare aay a 


| [49] darearceaarsateaaeracacey- 





§ The second aide of the second plate commences with 
this letter, —4. 


§{ Tho word 14, fear, would give no sense in this passage ; 
but the form of 7 in this inscription is such that an en- 


graver might easily write it instead of 4, a.d 74, which 
gives a suitable meaning, is probably the correct reading. 


fret at fz 


« - 
— 
. =. — — 
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[50] Tax Py Tet Teetaeta- 

[51] qartaraneaneaticrrcrtatrr- 

(52) Saeagrmiarcraaes: sftp 


[53] @4: 4(4)gaetyarataera (4) shag aa- 
[54] eft (fq)arar: aersterzen: (ear) rar wer- 
[sl toaaqt staged oe wee 

rar araearoT aT 


[Sq] ataraateat 
[57] rated 
[58] Wut sarraenacaieare, cane- 


[so] satesitt a(ajagarertt a ea 
[so] aratraesert (1) a (F)araarer gear sire (2) g- 


[or] mrarrest aT adiaar | -aa- 
(eo) areata: aac q- 
[wa] Casa GAAS 
(os) Raat areata aear(arerna: Ga) a- 


[a5] ar TRACT AAT a aya 
[io] Fe MNT TCH Aa ATT |(\)) 
[a7] Fea AT OaeeT Tare He | alae - 


[os] I Uae: amet: =| Fer wer gaz 
| | yee ae sar we ()) aA ote 
[70] waiers giefiea: =] 7 waz fer 


[Alant waricert we |(\)) areca: aad 


(2) wads ct fiat we) |- 


(73) sat cet aa Cee CARact ate aye 


(74) Beer erat sad ra: j()) ar 
[75] Fer araT 4%: aapyt ata T)) a edie 
[76] AetH: araalate:R(es)a: |(\)) ka wae cra- 
[77] Wz: |) 


[slate oTedia 6owate: «= |S aaa 
[79] 7: Tia ya wat wad cm- 
[so] a: yy eT aR (esi) raa- 
[si] alt | cea Rt aeagatt: ())) H- 
[s2] fafta asa aH: faa 
[s3] featter | fetiqatet  deaqenafiye- 


[s4] 1% | Semtoor Cralaastat deaq | aapeaer- 
[85] 2it: 1 § qieits earaceearH- 


* The first side of the third plate commences with this 
lotter,—rhl. 





+ Probably the reading should be Z4(fqqaea, &e., ‘one | 
thousand and two," as this is the number referred to at the | 


end of this inscription and mentioned again in the other 
Béhatti copper-plate, 

t The second side of the third plate commences with this 
letter,—]. 
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[w]e aa er aa ae satadae Fer 
[s7] Fax Raya &(a2)e aga ae at (ale lg )ar- 
(at) arora” 


| [ss] are fa (Are [\\]f wat alae ase atacie- 
| [so] er 


Translation. 

May the lord of mankind * preserve this 
world,—he who is long-lived, who is possessed 
of the greatest might, whose observances are 
unbroken, and who is the friend of mankind! 
May that god preserve us from obstacles, who 
is the protector of the universe, the sustainer of 
the earth, the subduer of the enemies of reli- 
gion, a very four-armed + in respect of his liber- 
ality ! 

The family which bears the appellation of 
Kalachuri, renowned in the three worlds, is like 
the ocean, in that it is the source of jewels in 
the form of warriors. 

In that race Krishna became king,—as if he 
were a second Krishnat,—whose deeds are said 
to have been marvellous even while he was yet 
a child. 

He begat a son, king Jégama, the destroyer 
of hostile kings, the receptacle of the glory of 
those who are worthy to be praised as the 
bravest of men. 

As the moon was producéd from the ocean of 
milk, so from him, the ocean of sincerity, was 
born king Paramardi, who was beloved by man- 
kind. 

And as the receptacle § of that lustre 
that pervades everything rises from (the moun- 
tain) Méru, so from him there sprang king 
Vijjana, a very sun of an excellent warrior. 
And as to him:—What region did he not in- 
vade ? ; what country did he not rule ? ; what foe 
did he not uproot ?; what people, if they but 
fied to him for refnge, did he not support, 
even thongh they might be his enemies ?; what 
riches did he not accumulate?; what gift 
was there that he did not bestow?; what 
rites are there with which he did not saeri- 
fice ?;—he, king Vijjana, the mountain for the 

§ This and the following sentence are in the Canarese 
Ianguage, though written in the Sanskrit characterr, 

This lotter—*,—is intended to represent the © of 
the Old Canarese 32692, to sell, barter. | 

* Brahma, + Vishnu. 

a Mae: in his incarnation as the son of Vasndéva and 


§ The sun. 


prodiistion of the jewels of snacitoncas. quali- 
ties. Pandya laid aside. hia fierceness ; the king 
of Chéla trembled; Vaiga was broken ; and 
Malava exporionoed the fear of death: aad ft 
to other kings —when king Vijjana was: ¢on- 
quering the world, what stronghold did thoy 
not ahandim, and to what region oould they 
betake themselves when put to light? 

From him sprang king Sinm, the resoptucle 


of oll aceomplishinants®, posacaaed of a full 
and brilliant court, dispelling the darkness of 


all régions, causing tha white lotusea. which 
were the lunds of all hostile kings to close 


their flowers, making the whole carth white 


with the Justre of his fame, charmingly placing 
his fect upon footstoola which were the fore- 
heads of all rulera of the carth.. What. shall 
be anid of him ? -— In his expeditions, which of 
his foes did not betake themeelres to fight, 
nhandoning their countries and their treasure, 
at the confused sounds of the blows of the 


hammer im his tents (which were to be heard) | 


even amidst his terrible drama sounding in the 
festival of battle ? yand who were thoy whose 
hearta were not torn asunder, they themselves 
closing their eyes ind awoon? While he pro- 
tecied like a father, and yet, wielding the sceptre, 
governed with restraint [ike Yama, mankind 
experienced the full enjoyment of those plea- 
sures that properly belong to the two workds.+ 

After him was born his younger brother, 
the fortunate king Sofikama, who was pbs 
sessod of nll the marks of one who hn gracious 
and virtoous chararteristica, and who was by 
nature compassionate. 


who was possessed of an excellent intellect, 
and who gladdened the earth with his perfect 
good qualities,—became king. | | 

His younger brother was Siighnnadévn, like 
ton jewel-ming in respect of his virtues, the giver 
of joy to the world. Howed down by (tho very 


mention of) the letters of his name aa ifhy fear — 





= This is evidlint] the iivacing inlaaded tea he given to 
‘bolinidhd * yor a bel . igo ; the Malena fri a “J 
words ! ruvacuad tail aia aY® fl 
refi in oh v oe eae tly the moon 
(‘elma"), . Some thier iow Vikevrsaunll. : 
Be. the trial globe, and the badge pi 
tide of which ie is Yared, thas Bat sot jaa ot 
Binttat equ chan Pr or by ar asec we wari 
beth Rat we might also take’ ‘aplndte, pie rich mua imi 





wig oo usta be tual 735 the sais aide of neteenth 
plate in the text. | 
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y tae" ; he HOLS fT 
in the text. 





| inspiring arrows, his enemies strove only to 


preserve their lives, Truly he is praised aaa 
Very elephant of aking; though ho has a pers 


petual flow of charity, os an olephont has o 
perpetual flow of rit, yot ho docs nob incur the 


reproof of being arrogant, as uu on doca : 
of being infuristed with hia ¢ 


One thousand one hundred and k five years of 
the era of the Saka king having expired, in 
the Sébhakrit «miwtésare, on Monday the day of 
the new moon of the month Ajving, under the 
Vyatipita tanjunction, he, the fortunate Rifighi | 
nadeva, the suprome king of great kings;—who 
made much of guests of high birth? by reason 


of his sole aim being the affection of all his 
subjects, and whose & 
calm and profound and froo from wnessiness 
and spotless br roason of his enjoying the 





thoughts were ready and 


happintas that resulta from dallying with the 


gaxldess of imperial dignity who is always 
and without obstacle mourtahed by the favour 
of gods ond Brahmans who wre mode to thrive 
ond sara consilinted by those who have for 
their ossisianea all the merits of polity § 
and abundanes of villages: (ta be heatowed in 
clarity)—with the greatest dovotion gare, 
with libutions of water, and ad a grat to be 
respected by all and not to bo pointed at with 
the fingor (as an object of confiscation) by aren 
tho king or the king's people, to one thousand, 
ilnstriows Brahman, of many families,—who 


wore ondowed with sacred lore and good churac~ 


ter anil learning and humility, and who were 
glorious by reason of their holy deods which 
| wero purified by thotr excellent observances, — 
After him hia uterine brother, Aliavamalla,— | 


tho rich village of Knkkaniirn, included in the 
Belovala Theoo-hondred—a most sacred place 
as being tho abode of tho holy Bhagavat', the 


mother of the onivarse, in the visible form of 


Jytshthiddvii—together with ite established 
bonndaries, carrying with it the right to 
treasutetrove and water and stones and groves, 
&o., including the right of DribbenS, investod 
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with the proprictorahip of the cicht sources of 
enjoyment", and sceompaniod by the rulinqniah- 
ment of oll property in tolls, fines, imposta, 


tuxms om artigana, perquisiies of hereditary | 


offloers (1), de. 
And as to the reward of preserving thia ab 
of religion :-—The earth hos bou enjoyed by 


mainy king, commencing with Sagara; he, who 


for the time being possesxea land, reaps the 
benefit of it.. The dist of the ourth may he 
eontited, and the drops of rain: bot the reward 
of continuing an act of pisty cannot bo eatim- 
ated even by the creator, Bota differont re= 
word awnits hit who configentes (fond thet hog 
boon given osm religions grant), or whi, tlionagels 
cupably (of presurving it), may omunifest in- 
difference -—Hae who ooniscates land that has 
boon given, whether hy limeself or by. nnothor, 
if born for sixty thousand years asa worm in 
ordnve, Ile, who, though able (to coutinue 5 
rolivious grant), manifests indifference in uck oe 
Uhonghtor speech, verily thon becomos an onb- 
caste bepond the palo of all religion. Thora. 
foro hes Rimabhodra anid :—"“ This conceal 
bridge of picty of kings ahonld at all timos he 


preserved by you; thos docs Raimabladra make: 
his earnest request to all fatare princes." 


The qubstauce of tins charter hay born com. 
poset by Adityadéva, who worshipa tlio feet of 
learned people who are endowed with power 
nid knowhalgs. This is the composition of the 
fortumate Adityadéva, who ta verily the emperor 


of the threes worlds in virtue of hia loarning. lk | 
has bine, engraved ‘hry the learned Tis ka bade 


diinra. And it has: been published abroad by 

Pandya, who is in; the servico of the king, 

Muy the greatest prosperity «atiend it | 
Divikara: Dandaniyaka of KGthim gave the 


porchiaeimonoy of hia own oultivntet lind and | 


hought dive mafters of ooltivated land, and s 
house ot (the village of) Avarttippe, and pat 
them ipart to provide food for Brilmans, The 
Thonsanid-and-iwy. sliall unilindlinel y preserve 
this oot of pioty | 
Na, TY, 
Thia is from pe No, 105 of Major Dixon's 
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ters and Innguage, i ona slone-tablot wt “Ea 
dagoondes,’ which ia perhaps the same plice 
as the *‘Taningvondn” of the mupa, clow to Mala 
fainve; Tagarundir or Tanagundlirt - revel E 
geem to ba the old form af the same. nome. 
Tho dimensions of the tablet are given oa 3° 
high by 44.11" broad, tat the inveriplion. i 
only eight or nine inches in breadth; perhap 

this iso misiake-for @' 4 high by 11! broad. 
The emblems ot the top of the stone are a. 





wunding fruro of a man, prohably a priests 


with a cow and calf on lis left hand: 


Tho inseription is’ a Chilukya inseription of 


the timo of Jayosimha ID or. Ji 





whowe date ia given by Sir W. Elliot as 4 fran. 
about Saka 94 to ahont Saka 902; the dale 





m the present inslance is Saka 250 (Am. 102; 


3-9). 


Transcription, 
£1] be?) 7h, 0 Bae geeeae 
£2) Byety 3 Jagedte gs oe : 
[a] shoe vidoes zt 
[4] Son Fon aava ge 
[5] <¥9 made i te 
[0] A(A)Same roy mpAor. 
[7] Bs cexpeacd tart mens. Jef 2). 


[s]R Revo m(n)3 hich (itr) 
[9] TxOnae Dpsnesse- 
[1] 3 By welt) om Barcel 
far] THE FTOIN( R292, 

[12] Sycesa Sabi woe 
[19] TRIN S 995(93)5 De a= 
[14] 8(33 8,079 rho tudo 
[15] tyr?) Seeresie tat 
[16] AjSeuct Aves adae 
[17] r8(rets) dads mistc 
[18] Sacoytrario toto 


for Bedhiiaie 5 Purinates theory be thie ' TribMya.! 
* Tha * tts ie a 

‘ latina eee lant ar wth eo rourcet af enjeymient, ari 

fumes, anil erecm-ieta di anil bet 


1} Both form: comur—the formar In Tie MT of 
Saar Disa aca anil Ab ae is a of No 








arrale Manian, Acracane ieee 
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[19] SE8(S)mN BSajas so(s)ae 


[20] GxoFR20 =) Scaemaas'(K F) 
[21] sere BIdoy, Bj 9, 
[22] sod BAGanrs0 ahe- 
[23] osod BID)B.F8OA Fay, 
[24] FOMBSR) = LIN] 

Translation. 


Sri! Hail! While the reign of Jagadéka- 
malla, the glorious Jayasimhadéva,—the asylum 
of the universe, the favourite of the world, 
the sapreme king of great kings, the supreme 
lord, the most venerable, the glory of the 
family of Satyiéraya, the ornament of the 
Chalukyas,—was continuing with perpetual in- 
Crease :— 

A religious grant, to continue as long as the 


twelve mdrus* (of land) by the (measure of 
the) staff calléd Agradimbada-galet of the god 
Sri- PranaméSvaradévat, was made by the 


Thirty-two-thousand §, collectively, of Kunda-— 


vige which was the locality of the Agrahdra || 
of the holy Anidi { on Monday the fifth day of 
the bright fortni¢ht of the month Pushya of 
the Vibliava saiwatsara, which was the year of 
the Saka 

Those who preserve this act of piety shall 
obtain the reward of having given a thousand 
tawny-coloured cows to a thousand Brahmans 
at Varanasi or Kurnkshétra ! 

No. V. 

No. 27 of Mr. Hope’s collection is an Old 
Canarese inscription of ninety-three lines,* each 
line containing about seventy-two letters, on a 
stone-tablet which formerly stood in one of the 
principal streets of Saundatti, the chief town of 
the Parasgad Taluka of the Belgaum District, 
but has been placed by me, for better security, 
against the onter wall of the MaAmlatdar’s 








ds Marin modorn Canarese means two yards, a fathom. 

t * Dimba’ has various meanings ; that intended here is 
probably a globe or ball; ‘agradimba, the fore- part, top, 
or surface of a.‘ dimba.’ 

t From the passage commencing in line 41 of No. 103 of 
Major Dixon's work, another ‘ Taldagoondee’ inscription, 
this appears to be a name of Brahma. 

Some religious body or some guild is intended. The 
Thirty-two-thousand are mentione ‘again in_ lines 19, 25, 
and 26 of No. 104 und line 20 of No. 106 of Major Dixon's 
work, both of these aleo being * Taldagoondee’ inseriptions. 


In the latter passace they are called the ‘Thirty-two-thou- — 


sand of ‘ deimanmabAvni: lagrima-T&nazondir,’ 


“Kachéri. I have published it, with. a Sousa: 

| tion, in No, XXTX, Vol. X, of the Journal: cea 
the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
pp. 260 to 286. It is an inscription, dated 
Saka 1151 (a.p. 1229-30), the Sarvadhari smi- 


_ vatsera, of the time of Lakshmidéva I of tho 


family of the Ratta or Ratta Great Chieftains 
of Sugandhavarti (Saundatti) and Vénngrima 

or Vélugrima (Belganm), and records the — 
building of a linga temple of the god Mallik- 


| drjunadéva or Mallinithadéva, near the tanic 


called Nagarakere outside the city of Sugandha- 
varti, by Késiraja or KéSayarija of Kolirat, 
and the allotment of tithes and grants of land. 
It contains also an aecount of the families of 
the chiefs of Kélira and of Banihatti. 

It will probably be useful to reproduce here 


the genealogy of the Ratta Great Chieftains of 
| Saundatti and Belgaum deduced by me from ° 
moon and sun and stars may last, consisting of | 


this inscription, together with three others at 
Saundattii—one at Muleand in the Gadak, 


- (Dambul) Taluka of the Dhirwad District— 


one at Nésargi in the Sampgaum Taluka of the 
Belganm District,—and one at Kalholi and one 
at Konntir in the Gokik (Gékimye) Talaka of 
the same District,—in connexion with some 
other inscriptions which I have not published in 
detail. Prithvirama was the first of the family. 
to be invested with the position of a Great 
Chieftain,—by Krishnaraja, the Rishtrakfitat 
monarch to whom he was. subordinate. His 
descendants, down to Séna I], were feudatories 
of the Chalukya kings; but Sena IL and his 
successors became independent, though they 
continued to bear the title of Mahimandaléévara. 


| Lakshmidéya II is the last of the family of 


whom I have as yet obtained any notice. The 
only break in the line of descent is between 
Sintivarmé and Nanna; not more than one 
generation can well have intervened, and pro- 
bably Nanna succeeded Sintivarma, though he 
may not have been his son. 


|| ‘Agralvuira’,—a grant of land to Brihmans for reli- 
gious purposes. 
7 * He who has no beginning, who exists from all eternity.’ 
| also by Mr. Burgess for the Bombay 
Survey; see his Report, 1874, p. 44, No. 18. 
+ Either Korti-Kolhfir on the banks of the Krishnd oe 
far from Kalfdgi, as 1 at first supposed, or, 
well-known Kdélar, which also is pronoangéd thar, Sor 
forty miles to the E. by N. of Beigaliir in Maisir. There 
should be inscriptions at one or other of these two places 
which will settle the question. 


Bg il is an abbreviation or corruption of ‘ Rishtra- 
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Genealogical Table of the Ratta Great Chieftains of Saundatti and Belgaum (see page 279). 


Mérada. 


Prithvirima. 
About Saka 800. 


Pittaga, married to 
Nijikabbe or Nijiyabbe. 


Santa or Séntivarmé, m. to : 
Chandikabbe. Saka 903. 
a 


; 
i 
1 
1 
Nanna. 
Kartavirya | or Katta I. 
About Saka 960, 
hs ail 
Davari or Dayima, Kannakaira I or Kanna I, 
| 
Erega or Anka.. 


Séna I or Kalaséna I, m. to 





Mailaladéyi. 
Kannakaira II or Kanna II, Kartavirya IT or Katta II, m. to 
Saka 1009. Bhigaladévi, Saka 1010. 
Sena IT or KAlaséna II, m. to 


Lakshmidéyi. About Saka 1050, 


Kartavirya II or Kattama, m. to 
Padmaladéyi or Padmfvati. Saka 1086# 


Lakshmana or ad erie I, m. to 


Chandaladévi or ChandrikAdévi. 


K&rtavirya IV, m. to Echaladéyt Mallikfrjuna. 
and (?) Madévi. Saka 1124, 1127, and 114]. Saka 1124 and 1127, 


Lakshmidéva II. 
Saka 1151, 






* Inscription at Bail-Hotgal ; Ind. Ant., vol. IV, p. 116. 
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PANINI. 

“ Sanskrit Grammar ia based on the gram- 
matinal aphorisma of Piisini, o writer now 
venorally supposed to have lived in the fourth 
centary nc, At that time Sanskrit hed censed 
to be a living language, and was only kept op 
artificmlly by being mude the vehicle for the edu- 
cation of the upper classes. It waonid ho inter- 
esting to know what style of language Panini chose 
oa the standard of his observations. Is was. cor- 
tainty not the idiom of the Veras, as he seldom 
trests thiv with his usoal accuracy, and only 
memtions it in order to show ita discrepancies 
from tho claasieal style, or, sa he terms it, the 
language of the world. We believe that long before 
his own time o scientific and poetical literature 
had already sprung up, and that a certain number 
of writers were chosen by him and his predecessors 
as the representatives and patterns of the classical 
language. Paninj was himaelf a poot, and tha 


great sinaniiey on hia grammatical rules 
contains many fraginants of early poctry. Tren 
tisex on law, long anterior to the law-book of Manu, 

are still in existence, snd names of ancient writers 
on other than sacred aubjects are froqnontly: ctl, 
Howover this may be. itis quite certain that the 


eecallod classical Sanskrit, as tanght by Painmt 


and his numerous commentators and imitators, is 
nob © Innguage which had its foundation in the 
colloquial usage of an entire nation or the edncated 
portion of it, but rather in the confined sphere of 


grammatical schools which fed themselves on the 


nich patrimony of previous illustrious ages. 
development of the Sanskrit finds a - 

analogy in the Rabbinic longuage, which ore ig 
to ho treed back to tho endeavours of roli- 
givus scholars to endue with now life an idiom. 
rapidly dying ont."—From Prof, Aufrechi’s Re 
port to the Philoloyical Society on Sanskrit Gram- 


icra, 





BOOK NOTICES, 






ol, H, Fete, Ca, tn Dr 


Tt ia about ientpine years since Dr. H. 
Kiepert of Berlin constructed hia “Map of 
Anciont India with the Indinn, Classical, and 


principal Modern names," to illustrate Prof. 
Lasaen’s Jndieche Aerthumakunde, It waa com- 
piled, of course, dircotly under the learned Las- 
ech") personal supervision, on o scale of 1 to 
50,000,00, ond monsoring 23 by 28 inches, with 
additional maps, in the corners, of the boundaries 
of the modern Indinn languages, and of the Indo- 
Chincee Peningula and adjacent tslands. Being 
the firet serious attempt to identify on the map 
of modern India the namos mentioned by Ptolemy, 
Strabo, Arrian, and other Greek writers, and to 
eombine with them the geographical notices of 
Sanekrit writers, it waa only to bo expected that 
errora would ocour. Tha map was, bowover, 6 
creditable performance, and thoogh identifications 
of important looalities were made with some 
degree of rashness and had to be received with 
eintion, and while the Sankkrit names were dis- 
figured by Lageen's peculiarities of tranalitera- 
tion—uaing & for 7, g for q, andy for q,—it wos 
indispensable to the student of Tndinn Antiquity. 
Colonel Yule’s map ia not soambitious na Kinpert’s: 
it gives indeed both Arabic and Sanskrit names 
in gothte Urtters, but only o fow of thom, and these 
apparantly with the object of attesting tho cor- 


end of the fourteenth century. 


would bo invaluable ta Orientalista 





rectnesa of the identification of the Greak names. 
‘The tap is only on half the scale of Kiepert's, and 
the corners are filled up with (1) an enlarged map 
of Pentepotamica or the Panjib, (2) a small map of 
the Enastorn Peninsula, and (3) of Lassen’s Tnilia of 
Ptolomy, I: is needloss to any that Col. Yule's 
map differs widely from, and is superior to 
Kiepert's in the location of the names mentioned 
in Greek writers, The Oriental student will ouly 
regret that it ia not Kon 8 Rape ous tet ee to 
embrace the Sanakrit geography also 
tho time has tow’ como when we ota io have 
mapa to illustrate not onjy the ancient Weeatern 
classics, bot alao the Indin of Buddhivt ond 
Brihmanical writers down to the eighth century, 
and of the Arabs and others from the eighth to the 
With the modern 
improvements in the printing of maps, it would 
be an emry matter to print these, together with a 
phynioal outlines, on a scaln of hetween 125 and 
160 miles, orabout 2, toanioch. Four such mapa 
aud would belp to settle many doabtfal points in 
tho ancient geography of India, whether Greek, 
Chinese, Arab, or Sanakrit. 

In the introduction to the Atlan, Colonel Yule 





has judiciously gone into considerable detail, filing 


nearly three ¢loaely printod pages, each the size 
of his map,—on the grounds of his many new iden- 
tificntions, ‘This introduction is fall of important 


—indeed 
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matter: it begins with the nature of Ptolemy's 
dats, and the manner of dealing with them. The 


data he thinks must have consisted of (1) coasting 


itineraries of seamen or merchants; (2) routes of 
foreign traders or travellers ; (3) lists of rivers, with 


the mountains in which they rise; and (4) partial 
lists of the nations of India. Much of this material 
“was before Ptolemy only in the form of maps 
already compiled. His process seems to have 
been from these, and from the other data in his 
possession, to compile his own map, modified by 


his judgment and his theories: then to cover | 


this with a graticule of meridians and parallels; 
and finally to draw up his tables, and the 
miscellaneous particulars embodied with his tables, 
directly from the map as it now lay before him. 
An illustration of this process is seen in his 
anonymous tributaries of the Ganges and Indus, 
of which he assigns the exact sources and con- 
fluences, in latitude and longitude, whilst he 
cannot give their names. Plainly, he took these 
numerical indications from the map before hit, 
and the streams themselves in the first instance 


from maps already compiled or sketched by | 


others.” Material apparently so derived must then 
be dealt with cautiously, and not made arbitrarily 
to cover the whole surface of India, which could 
not all be equally well known to him. Moreover, 
his divisions, as Col, Yule remarks, “are hetero- 
geneous, Some are political; such as Pandion’s 
Kingdom, and probably Larike and Ariake. Muae- 
solia may be a foreigner’s handy generalization, 
like ‘the Carnatic’; Indo-Skythia may be either 
of these; a great part are ethnic, and seemingly 
derived from what we may call Pauranic lists, Cg. 
Phyllitae, Ambastae; some from the same lists 


are no divisions at all, ethnic or otherwise, but — 


mere indications of peculiar communities, such as 
Tabassi, Tipasas or ascetics in the woods of 
Khandesh, and Gymnosophistw, probably similar 
gatherings of eremites about Hardwir.” Then 
Ptolemy had no means of properly co-ordinating 
the various materials he had, so that, in various 


instances, cities said to belong to certain nations: 


really did not; and to overlook this, as Lassen 
has apparently done, is sure to lead to mistakes, 
Colonel Yule would be the last to suppose that 
even all the identifications he himself has not 
marked as doubtful will be accepted as final: but 
many of them are such as will be generally re- 
ceived as satisfactory, We can only notice u few 
of them. When we attempt to identify Ptolemy's 
mouths of the Goaris and Binda, “ we shall find”, 
he says, “that they are the mouths of the strait 
that isolates Salsette and Bombay”, and he agrees 


Notes of a Visit to Gujardt (1869), pp. 13 
conf. Ind. Ant. vol. 1. p. 321. ( » Pp 15,417, and 





| tion that it must stand forthe Bhima. 


with Mannert that “the names Goaris and Binda 


really stand for Godavari and Bhim i, of 
which Ptolemy had got an inkling from some 


. Dekhan itinerary, naming the rivers but not their 


direction.” So far as the Goaris is concerned 
this is satisfactory, for Nasika and Baithana or 
Paithdna are both placed on it, or rather on 
the river fromm which it takes off. The Binda, 
which Lassen identifies with the V ait harnariyer 
in the North Konkan, we might be inclined to 
regard asthe Kamwadi, or Bhivandi creek, 
which falls into the Thana creek, were it not that it 
is so smalla stream. The estuary of the Ulfs, 
however, seems to suit as well, as far as locality 
is concerned, and it is a noble river from the — 
point of junction with the Kalu, eight miles ~ 
above Kalydn, to its entrance into the Thana creek ; 
but if Ptolemy‘s Binda cannot be identified with 
either of these, there is no serious objection to, and 
even a probability in fayour of, Col. Yule’s sugges- 
and Mescius he would identify with the Pinak& 
or Pennar and the Kris hn&. The Orudia moun- 
tains, hitherto identified with the Eastern Ghits, 
Yule makes the Vaidury a or northern section 
of the Sahy&dri range, and with apparently 
good reason, 

The west coast line was, of course, the best 
known of any part of India to Alexandrian mer- 
chants, and much attention had been given by Dr. 
Vincent and others to the geography of the Peri- 
plus, &c. and the identification of the ports on it, 
but with less success than might have been ex- 
pected. Nusaripa, Suppara, Tyndis, Muziris, &e., 
were either not identified at all, or incorrectly. 
That the first two are represented by Nausari 
and SupAr 4 (a little north of Bassein) was first 
pointed out in an ephemeral tract® a few years 
ago; and Muziris is now shown to be not Man- 
galur, but Muy {fri-Kodu, opposite to Kodan- 
galdr; Tyadis may be Kadalundi, iv. Kadal 
Tun di, a few miles north of Tanur, near Bépur; 
and Neli:ynda the same as Kallada; while the 
district of Limyrike (Ayvpixn), or rather Atpupixn— 


| Damir-ike, is the Tamil-speaking country; and 


Ariake the Aryan-speaking country. 

Simylla emporium, also called Timula, and by 
the Arabs Qaimuror Jaimur, which Kiepert 
has at Bassein, is removed to Chaulf—a much 
more satisfactory identification. Other positions, 
however, must still be considered very doubtful. 
Sazantium is placed at Sujintra near Khim ba yi 
Dr. J. Wilson had previously suggested Ajanta ; 
but might it not have been the same as SAnchi 
in Bhopal? Bardawima and Syrastra are made to 











_ + Conf. Ind. Ant. vol. IT, pp. 100, 214, 822; Yule’s 


| Mfarco Polo, vol. IL. p. 353. 
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correspond to the modern Purbandar and 
Navibandar respectively,—neither of them 
known to be old places: Gumi or Bhumli in 
the Bard 4&hills, or perhaps Bhadravati, now 
Bhadresvar, on the coast of Kachh, might be 
suggested for Bardazima, and Chorwad or 
Viraval for Horata or Syrastra—e and ch in 


the local pronunciation of Soratha and other parts — 


of Gujarit being often changed into kh. Theophila, 
which Col. Yule marks with doubt about W adh- 
wan, could scarcely have been there, though the 
place is old: but possibly it might be meant for 
Satrufijaya or Suragaila (the rock of the 
gods)—thongh that never was a city, but is visible 
from the mouth of the river as a large flat-topped 
hill covered with sacred edifices. 

We cannot here enter further into details of the 


new identifications : several of those in the south | 


of India are due to Dr. A. C. Burnell and the Rev. 


Dr. Caldwell. With this map before them and | 


Colonel Yule’s notes on it, we incline to think that 
some of our readers might be able, from local 
knowledge, to help to the settlement of several of 
the doubtful and disputed sites. For the use of 
Indian students it is very desirable that the map, 
with the letterpress and index belonging to it, 
should be published separately, as few can afford 
to purchase the magnificent six-guinea Atlas in 
which it appears. 





Note—Rivers in the Konkan have generally two names 
—the one that of the uppermost port on their estuary, 
used by the maritime population; the other that of the 
stream itself, used by dwellers inland: e.g. the Kfimvidi 
mentioned above, is always spoken of, quoud navigation, 
as the Bhivandichi khédi, or estuary (lit. brackish part) 
of Bhivandi; and the beautiful Kondulika, whose mouth 
forms the harbour of Chaul (Maritht Chenval) is called the 


Rohe-Ashtamichi kh4di. Sometimes there is a third name, | 
used chiefly by Brihmans and for purposes of worship; as | 


Téramati, the esoteric name of the KAld or Malsej Ghit 
river. The indications supplied by the modern geography 
of Western India on the points touched on are vague, but 


worth recording. Upon the Vaitharna, within two days’ | 


murch of the highest salt-water, is the town of Gore, which 
is not now a large place, but still keeps up some trade in 
rice and timber with the ports at the mouth of the river, 
and probably had more in angient days, especially if the 
neighbouring hill-fort of Koj was then in existence, which 
is possible, but not proveable. 

The Godévart is not well known by that namo at Nasik, 
Paithan, or any place on the western part of its course, but 
generally called the Ganga, 


The so-called Thina Creek is not properly a creek at all, | 


but a depression, or backwater, reaching from the head 
of Bombay Harbour to Bassein (MarAfhi Vasai). Its 
shallowest point is where a ridge of rocks just south of 
Théna affords » foundation for the G. I. P. Railway bridge. 
About two miles north of this it receives the “ Kalyéin 





* Vassilief’s Bouddhisme,§ 114; Burnonf’s Lotus de la 
Bonne Loi, p. 888; and Ind. Ant. vol. IV. pp. 91, 92. 
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creek,” or estuary of the Ulis, and its tributaries, but does 


not change ita own name ; and, still farther on, the Bhivandi 
| and Lakhivli creeks, The land-foods of all these pass out 


northwards by Bassein ; the ridge of rock mentioned above 
keeps their water out of Bombay Harbour. It is certain 
that the accommodation in all of them for large vessels has 
been decreasing for centuries, owing to silt, and to the 
advance of embanked rice-fields. Opposite Bassein ia a 
village called Ghorbandar; but the name is probably 
rather modern. The northernmost part, however, of Bom- 
bay Harbour is at Bhandip; and the most northern of 
the ancient exits is at Bandora (probably a Portuguesifica- 
tion of an old native name). 

It is also to be remarked that of the fonr great traffic 
routes into the North Koikan, the Bhor, Nana, and Malsej 
Ghits pass over watersheds dividing large tributaries of 
the Bhima from those of the Ulds in snch a manner that 
the careless commercial traveller would hardly notice where 
one ends and the other begins ; and the head-watera of the 
Vaitharna are equally close to an affluent of the Gated at 
the Thal Ghat. 

The tendency to connect rivers running different ways is - 
characteristic of ancient, and especially Eastern geography. 
It is constantly to be remarked in the Hindn legends about 
sacred streams, and may be noticed in the interesting map 
published by Mr. Rehatsek in vol. I. of the Antiquary 
(p. $70), which, from internal evidence, I suppose to have 
been drawn by a native of Ondh or Hindustin who had 
made the pilgrimage to. Mecca vid Surat. Information 
given by Arab merchants (the successors in “right line” of 
some of Ptolemy's authorities) to African geographers is 
marked by the same characteristic. My conjecturo is that 
the Goaris is the conjunct God4vari and Vaitharna, and the 


| Binda made up of the BhimA and UlAs and their tributa- 


ries, including the Bhivandi (Musalmanic? Bhimd!) creak.— 
W.F. 6. 





Tue Romantic Lecexn or Sakya Bunpwa: from the 
Chinese-Sanskrit. By Samuel Beal. Sm. 8vo, 395 pp. 
(London : Triibner and Co. 1875.) 


In the dedication of this volume the author 
states that ‘when he first discovered in the India 
Office Library a Chinese copy of the work, he 
purposed to publish an entire translation of it; 
but being unable to carry out this purpose he 
still desired to publish it in as complete a form as 
possible. But even here fresh difficulties arose, 
nor should he have been able to produce this 
abbreviated translation but for the generous sup- 
port of Mr, J. Fergusson, F.R.S., D.C.L,’ 

It is a translation of the Chinese version of the 
Abhinishkramana Sitra*, done into that language 
by Dnyanakuta, a Buddhist from Northern India, 
about the end of the sixth century a.p. The colo- 
phon at the end runs thus :—“It may be asked, 
‘By what title is this book to be called ?* to which 
we reply, the MahAsinghikds call it Ta-ese (‘ great 


thing’: Mahdvastu); the Sarvistivadis call it 
| Ta-chong-yen (* great magnificence’: Lalita Vas- 


tara);+ the KasyAptyas call it Fo-wong-yin-un 
(‘former history of Buddha’); the Dharmaguptas 
re 


t Vassilief’s Bouddhisme, § 176, : 
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call it Shi-kia-mu-ni-Fo-pen-hing (‘the different 
births of Sékya-Muni-Buddha’—translated into 
Chinese about a.p. 70); the Mahisdsakds call it 


Pi-ni-tsong-kan (‘Foundation of the Vinaya Pi- | 


taka’).” The original Sanskrit seems to have been 
lost, but as it is attributed to ASvagosha, a 
contemporary of Kanishka, it may belong to 
the first century A.D.* 

Mr. Beal of course notices the point of agree- 
ment both in the teachings and events of the hfe 
of Christ and of Sakya Muni; “it would,” he says, 
“be a natural inference that many of the events in 
the legend of Buddha were borrowed from the 
Apocryphal Gospels, if we were certain that these 


Apocryphal Gospels had not borrowed from it.” — 


But, recognizing the difficulties in the way of any 
satisfactory explanation, he enters into no discus- 
sion, thinking it better at once to allow “ that in 
our present state of knowledge there is no com- 
plete explanation to offer. We must wait until 
dates are finally and certainly fixed. We cannot 
doubt, however,” he concludes, “that there was 
a large mixture of Eastern tradition, and perhaps 
Eastern teaching, running through Jewish litera- 
ture at the time of Christ’s birth, and it is not 
unlikely that a certain amount of Hebrew folk-lore 
had found its way to the East. It will be enough 
for the present to denote this intercommunication 
of thought, without entering further into minute 
comparisons.” 


mass of curious legends, but, most unfortunately, 
many passages of the original seem to be omitted 
without the slightest indication of their contents ; 
this is a system of translating Oriental works that 


we must deplore, is coming too much into vogue. | 


There are in such works much that may be quite 
unworthy of translation, but few men if any, 
however learned they may be, are able to decide 
what may and what may not be of great im- 
portance in helping to unravel the many points of 
chronology, authorship, derivation, &c., that are 
constantly turning up for discussion; and where 
a passage has to be omitted, its position, extent, 
and contents ought always to be noted, however 
briefly. 

Then, thongh we have sixty chapters, many of 
them divided into distinct sections, we have no 
table of Contents, while the Index fills very little 
over two pages in 390, supplying about one proper 
name to two pages of the text, and less than 300 re- 
ferences in all—an utterly inadequate guide to the 
varied contents, speakers, and references in a 
book that is so interesting, as far as it goes, that 


ih Atos ahs “Tahara ieee Met eh eae BY, 
* Vide ante, pp.91, 141; Mme. Mary Summers. Histo; 
du Bouddha-Sakya-Mowni, pp. 188, 120. ummers, Histoire 


+ Compare, for example, the Gospel of the Infancy, | 





its defects and omissions are the more to be re- 
gretted. 


* 


Tae History or Inpta. as told by its own Historians. 
—The Muhammadan Period. The Posthumous Papers of 
the late Sir H. M. Elliot, K.C.B., edited and continued 
by Prof. John Dowson, M.R.A.S. Vol. VI. (London: 
Tribner and Co., 1875.) 


In this sixth yolume we have extracts from 
nineteen different native works, some of them very 
brief indeed. The first 250 pages are mostly 
occupied with the reign of Akbar, continued from 
the previous volume, and to some extent relating 
to the same events as there detailed by other 
writers. Nearly halfofthisis occupied with extracts 
from the great Akbar-Ndma of Abd-l Fazl, and its 
supplement, the Takmila-l Akbar Ndma of Infyatu. 
lla ;—from the earlier pages of the former of which 
works we had already copious abstracts in Price’s 
Retrospect of Mahommedan History ; and the 83 
separate extracts here given from it are translated 
for the first time by. Prof. Dowson, while those 
from the latter work, of which no copy of the 
original is known in England, were translated by 
Iieut. Chalmers of the Madras Army and used 
by Elphinstone. Then follow extracts from the 
Akbar-Ndma of Shaikh Illahdfd, Faizt Sirhindi, 
by Ensign F. Mackenzie and the editor, extending 
over 31 pages; one out of the whole series of 
letters forming the Wdaki’dt of Shaikh Faizi, and 
translated for Sir H. M. Elliot by Lieut. Pritchard, 





| anda few extracts from Wikdya’i Asad Beg, also 
The volume is closely printed and contains a 


entirely translated for Sir H. M. Elliot by Mr. 
B. W. Chapman, B.C.8., Next we have extracts 
from the T'drikh-i Hakkt, Zubdatu-t Tawdrikh, Rau- 
zatu-t Tahirin, Muntakhabu-t Tawdrikh, Tdrtkh- 
Firishta, Ma-dsir-i Rahimf, and Anfa’u-l Akhbar 
occupying 76 pages, reprinted from Sir H. Elliot’s 
original published volume. These conclude the 
information relating to Akbar ; and the editor pre- 
faces the extracts bearing on the reign of Jahfingir 
with a valuable and important preliminary note 
on the differer:t editions of the original Memoirs of 
this Emperor. This is followed by 136 pages of 
extracts from the Tdrtkh-i Salim Shali or Taizaki- 
Jahdngtt and Wdki’at-i Jahdngtrt, translated by 
Major Price, Sir H. M. Elliot, the editor and 
others; but this is apparently only a portion of 


what Sir H. M. Elliot leftin MS. The extracts 


from the Tatimma-i Wiaki’dt-i Jahangtrt of Mu- 
hammad Hadi, and the [kbdl-ndma-i Jahdngtrt of 
Mu'tamad Khiin, are almost wholly by the editor, 
while those from the Ma-dsir-i Jahdngtrt, Intikhdb-i 
Jahdngirt Shaht, and note on the Subh-t Sddik, 
are largely by Sir H. M, Elliot himself. The Ap- 
pendix contains six articles, the first on the early 
cap. xx., “Onr Lord learning his Alphabet,” with the 
account given at pp. 67-71 of Mr. Beal’s volume. Conf. also 


Beal's Travels of Fah Hian and Sung Yun, pp. lexi. lexiii 
and Parrar’s Life of Christ, vol, 1. a 214, di5. 
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use of Gunpowder in India, is areprint, with some 


alterations and additions by Sir H. Elliot himself. 
The comments on the Institutes of Jahangir, and 
the Bibliographical notices, are also his work. The 
extracts from the Shash Fath-i Kangra were pre- 
pared under his superintendence; those from a 
biographical work of "Abdu-] Hakk Dehlawi were 
made by MajorA. R. Fuller, and the editor has 
supplied an oft-expressed want by giving a com- 
plete translation of the Introduction to Firishta’s 
great history. 

The volume will be found very valuable for the 
study of the particular period to which it relates, 
but we cannot but express disappointment that 


the materials supplied are given in so very frag- | 
mentary a form: many of the works from which 


extracts are translated would be quite unworthy 
of translation in full, and perhaps none of them 


are very deserving of this, but one of the best _ 


might have been selected for nearly entire trans- 
lation, with summaries of all the omissions, and 
the extracts from other works made to do duty 
in the more subordinate form of notes to this text. 
The objections in the way of this would have been 
most trivial in comparison with the advantages 
to the general reader. Then much of the materials 
left ready to hand by Sir H. M. Elliot is being 
passed over because, in the editor’s opinion, it is 
not sufficiently important to be published: a 


certain amount of judgment in this matter he | 
ought doubtless to exercise, but no one, however | 


well read in history, can say infallibly what scrap 
of information may or may not come to be of 
importance, and it would be much better that he 
gave us rather too much than too little of the MS. 
that lies ready to his hand—summarizing what 
he does not think at all worth printing in extenso, 
that his readers may know the real character and 
contents of the omissions. 


But the greatest defect volumes such as these | 


could have is the entire absence of indexes, and 
even of analytical tables of contents. This omission 
is but little ereditable either to editor or pub- 
lishers,—as a good index is really indispensable for 
reference to volumes such as these, filled with 
extracts of the most varied contents, and treating 
again and again, under different authors, of the 
same personages and events. 





Inptan Wispnom, or Examples of tho Religions, Philoso- 
hieal, and Ethical Doctrines of the Hindus: with a brief 
istory of the chief Departments of Sanskrit Literature, 

and some account of the Past and Present Condition of 
India Moral and Intellectual. By Monier Williams, M.A., 
Boden Professor of Sanskrit in the University of Oxford. 
(London: W. H. Allen, 1875.) 


The object of this book is briefly stated in the 
preface, and is a reply to the question, Is it 
possible to obtain from any one book a good 
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general idea of the character and con 










tents of 
Sanskrit literature ? Is it possible to get an in- 


| Sight into the mind, habits of thought, and customs 


of the great Hindu people, and a correct knowledge 
of a system of belief and practice which has pre- 
vailed for three thousand years ? 

No one volume assuredly did contain a précis 
of such knowledge, and we are satisfied that any 
one who would have the patience to dip into these 
five hundred and odd pages, either systematically 
as a student, or cursorily as an amateur, would 
not fail to rise up with a feeling of pleasureful 


wonder at the intellectual phenomenon of an- 


isolated literature of such expansion and such 
variety, yet free from contact with the outer 
world. The Hindu sage borrowed nothing, imit- 
ated nothing, was even aware of the existence of 


nothing beyond the limits of his literary conscious- 


ness and the peculiar bent of his own genius. In 
the dawn of his intellectual life he composed Vedic 
hymns and elaborated a system of nature-worship : 
to preserve the correct understanding of these 
treasures, he composed a system of commentaries 
and spun a web of grammar the like of which 
the world has never seen. As he advanced in 
self-consciousness, different orders of Hindu minds 
worked out different systems of philosophy, some 
religious, some opposed to all religions. As each 
generation overlaid the work of its predecessor, 
new dogmas arose, new modes of treatment of 
old doctrines; new definitions, new hair-splitting, 
which few can understand without contracting a 
headache, and the majority of mankind could not 
understand at all. 

A later age began to make laws and codify 
laws, to construct a cast-iron system for the con- 
trol of all future generations, the strangling of all 
new ideas, the arrest of all possible progress- 


| Vain effort at Benares as at Rome 1 At the same 


time the fount of poetry, which lies at the bottom 
of the hearts of all nations, burst forth into mag- 
nificent epics in glorification of the heroes and 
demigods of the past: to them, in due course, 
succeeded the drama, and a class of poems which 
may be called elegiac, or lyric, and prose-writings 
of a didactic character. Last of all were the legend- 
ary tales and traditions, written in a later age 
to prop up the uncompromising pantheism to 
which centuries of intellectual isolation and philo- 


| sophical conceit had reduced the Hindu, in spite 


of his fine intellect, unwearied industry, and 
magnificent literature. Of genuine history there 
is not One reliable fragment. 

And the whole of this literature is clothed in 
Sanskrit, a language of unrivalled force, variety, 
and flexibility, wonderfully preserved, considering 
that for many centuries the Vedic hymns were 
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hunded down orally from mouth to mouth, until, 
according to the lest opinions, about four hundred 


yeurs before the Christian ora, the necessity 


ofa written médiam made itself felt, a2 the reten- 
tion of the accumulating mass of commentary 
oxoooded even the powor of an Eastern THEMOTY, 
That any indigenous ulphubet was elaborated in 
India is neither asserted nor can be belisved; we 
must fall back on the theory that o form of the 
Phomnitian alphabet was adopted and adapted, and 
we know uso fact that euch on alphabet extets im 
the inscriptions of king Agoks two ond a half 
centories before Christ, 

Profeszor Williams koa done good service im 
enabling the extent and nature of this great tren- 
sure to be understood within rensonuble limits 
and ina popalarform. It isa surprising fin that 


this great literature in ite long solitary courao, 


like the Nile, should have received no aifllcenta, 
ond yet, by some universal law of intelloctunl 
life, xiould hove developed inte the known forms 
of dogma, legend, philosophy, epos, and drwnn, 
Had the soldiers of Alexander the Great not 
miitinied in the Panjéb tho result might have 
been different. Dr. Legge is doing the same great 
work with the Chinose classtos, which have main- 
tained from the earliest period o similar isolation: 
ond thu the materials have been slowly collecting 
which will enable the on-coming generation to 
grapple on the comparative method with the great 
problem of the growth of thought and wisdom in 
the older world, as ovidencad in the literary Te. 
mains of the great Aryan, Semitic, Hamitic, and ao- 
called Turanian families, which have aurrived the 
wreck of ages. 

It ia admitted by the author that moch has 
been dono by scholara to prepare trenulations in 
European Isnguages of isolated works, such ms 
the Vedic hymna, tho law-books, the dramatic 
works, the Purfnas, and the epica: they are too 
numerous to require more than a pagsing allusion, 
ond they vary iu morit aud wideness of scope, 


but thera hoz never hitherto “ existed any one | 


work of moderate dimensions, like the present, 
acoostible to general reaiers—oom posed by any 
one Sanskrit acholar with the direct aim of giving 
Englishmen, who are not necessarily Sannkritists, 
a continuous sketch of the chief departments of 
Banskpt literature, Vedie and post-Vodic, with 
scoompanying translations of select passages, to 
serve av cxamples for comparison with the literary 
productions of other countries." Such wos tho 
authors avowed object, and we consider that he 





_# * Groat praise it, hownver, ae,” weyethe author, “to 
Mra. Maui valuable tiny - 
maid Solan ale eran n Ancient and Medi 
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| hes eminently puede Not only: is TE a 
conspectna of the knowledge and literature of the 
Hindus valuable oa throwing light upon the feel. 
Inga and customa of this great people, but it has 
the additional udvantage of enubling the general . 
acholar to compare the out-turn of the Hinds 
mind and taste with the similar productions of 
other natives at the reapective epocha, ‘The antho 
moutions that he has enough for « second volume, 
but ho has wisely restricted himaelf within rea- 
ronahle limite, os he wishes to popularize the 
dulyect. He haw givon us specimens of each of the 
great brooches of literature, and those who seok 
for more know where to find it. - 

Throughout these pages wo find » healthy 
catholic spirit on the religioua aspect of the 
question: no siokly or faint-hearled deprociatl 
of the truth and excellence of the faith adopted by 
civilized Europe for many centuries, but an ample 
mokuowledgment of the atrong pointe of other 
religions of other qountrics nt an earlier 
sod wcalm refutation of the dishonest and ignorant 
notion that all that is goud in ethics and dogmas 
sprang into existence ab one moment—at the time 
of the Christinn om. It ia one of the #pecial 
advantages of having a long soriea of produotions 
of many centuries, to be able to note how the 
innate longing after woodness inthe human Trace 
strove to make itself known in epite of surround- 
ing disadvantageous ciroumelances, 

It is impossible that wo can do more than 
notieo the heady of a book which is in iteelfan 
opitome of the tressures of the most Iarned 
nation of the East, where, like eversthing olse, 
literature ix ona gigwntioseale. It Wipe kn volumes 
for the liberality of the Muhammudan rulers of 
India that aoch o mass of literature should have 
escaped the ravages of time and bigotry: the 
Hrihmans have been fortunate to have saved so” 
much, while the Alexandrian Library perished, 
and eo much of the treasures of Groove nti. Footsie 
18 found wanting. 

Reginning with the Vedas, ourauthor gives speci- 
mens in blank vordo of hymns to the great Gods 
of Nature? which occupied the thoughts of our 

forofathers, Not as yet had the idea of Bivn 
or Vishnu been worked out,—those debauched 
concepliong were the fruit of a Interage. Tho 
élements and the dowd were the natural objects of 
primeval worship, Hymne of praise and thanks, 
rituals to appease and concilinte, were the halting 
machinery of unausisted mon, the first groping of 
mon after Ged, who apoke to them not hy hia 
in hy Mle Xf Bi Fea yA, 
two » rar 
moter 
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word, but his works, the uncertain light of natural 
phinnomena. As the world grew older, the ever- 
lasting problem of Hfe and death : the riddle of 
riches and poverty, youth and old age; the Loas-up 
of sickness or health, goo or oril luck: the nice 
questions of so-called virtua and so-reputed vivu, 
forced themselves on the noticn of thinking minds, 


and, as they worked on in unceasing, relonticas 


round, induced that system of introgpection which 
men call philosuphy; and about 600 a,c, the 
great Philosophie Age began to dawn, ushered in 
by atch mnster-minds aa Zoroaster, Confucius, 
the wise men of Greece, and the wise men of 
India. In that hirth came into extutence the siz 
échools of Indian Philosophy (p. 40), 

Nothing ia moro striking, as Professor Williams 
thowa, than the existence of auch divergence of 
opinion in ona apparently rigid framework (pp. 
53, 61-70), Hrahmanism and Rationaliam, wodir 
the semblance of orthodoxy, advanced hand in 
hand: new idess were conceived, expanded, blos- 
sumed, and in the case of Duddhism were extin- 


guished forcibly by the secular power: and hore 


the wuthor incilentally notes (p. 5) the singular 
phanomenon thet the Toranign nations hua adapt. 
ed Buddhism,» fnith of Aryan 
the Aryan have surrondored themaulves to Semitio 
dogmas. 


| filothia enxahl readar tha cHapter on ithe Fazas | 


is full of interest. To it follows an account of the 
Erdimewes and Cpontekeds, and of the zyatemea 
of philosophy: the account of the Jnina (p, 127) 
and of the Didygavad-gffd (p. 136) have a strange 
fascination, and help to- keep up the interest after 
four lectures on the Sirti, Smdrta-nléra, and 
luw-books, until we reach the epics, and procesd 
onward to the grand classical nge of Sanskrit 
literature... 

Profesor Williams enters into tho dotails of the 
preat epica, the Edmdyona (p. 337) and Mfahd- 
bhdrata (p, 371), and derotes ane chapter to a 
compariean of them with the Homeric pocins 
(p. 415): he adda o choice selection of their re- 
ligious and moral sentiments (p. 44), as the best 
teat of tha dogree of moral perception at which 
their compilers, and those who hang rapturonaly 
on their recitation in the vernacalar, had arrived : 
some of these wo may quote in inter pages, 

Wo havo now reached those portions of the lite- 
ratare which may be called | ratively mo-+ 
dern; they consist of—L. the artificial poctma (p. 
440), TL the dramas (p.462), U1. the Purdnae and 
Tantros (p, 489), TV, the moral pooms and fables 
(p. $05), The former class comprisa some noble 
poome which Mostrate both tho beauty and tho 
defects of the Sandkrit language and the Hinds 
suthors,—tho meaningloes play of words, tho fanci- 


percutage, while: 
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ful canceita, the * linked «wootness Jong deuwn out,’ 
the idea spun out to the fineat thread, the intricaty 
grammutionl forms, the exceptionable chain of 
words. In thease particolire no pocm in any lan 
face can compete ay regarda singularity, charm 
of originality, and highly wrought finivh with the 
Raghawwide (p. 455), Moghdduta, and others, Many 
4 Sansukpitist who can read the apices, or the lows 
of Manu, with facility, will find a deeper study 
necessary to open the locke of a poum whose every 
dloka presents separate pozgla: and yot the 
grand sonorous lines echo through the gallery of 
tino with a rythmical vibration which can niver 
be forgotten. Even the greut Homeric } a 
read tamely by the side of the Iudieubejferlines ef 
Kilidisa, whoao exnherant genius runs riot in 
tho unlimited nse of melodious homophones, 

'The dramas are too well known to roquiro further 
notice: we paus on to the Purdaas, which arp 
practically the proper Vedas of popular Hinduism. 
They are modern in date, very numerdns, anil 
of varying popularity. They ore dosigaud to cun- 
vey the exateric doctriny of tho Veda to the lower 
custo nod to women, ‘The compilers of thom fell 
into tho pitfall of pretending to teach “ nearly 
every subject of knowledge,” “to give the history 
of the whole mlverac: froun the rumotext 
aod claim te be the in | rovenlars of acientitig 
as ell ag theological lath :" but in fnet they are 





_soros# botwixt tho Papal Syllabus and the Penny 


‘Cyclopedia, aud-are justly charged with “vory 
questionable omnuisciined” (p. 490), 

We rise from a study of this book with « sense 
of the grout servies renderal ta the student and the 
guneral scholar by the bringing togather for the 
first time in s readily seceasible form the corpus 
of “Indian Wisdom.” ‘Those only who commencesh 
the study of Sanskrit thirty or forty yon . 
fally approotate the valao and assis : 
a volume. Ab that period no ane could aay. with 
certainty what were the boundarica of Sanskrit 
literature, The lost thirty yeara have indood 
been of wondrous espansion—a gathering in of 
o Tich Indian harvest into European granariog, 
French, German, Engtish, Italians, natives of 
India, Danes, and citizens of the United States 
have all oontributed to the gront work; and now in 
this his latest work Professor Monier Williama 
gives o2 a conapectus of the whole subject—a mina 
of reference, and a cade-macum for futuro scholars, 
Iti# a real subject of gratification that the English 
achool of Bansekritists still maintains the ancient 
fame soquired in the heroia age by the granil 
Hindu triad, Jones, Colebrooke, and H. H, Wilson, 
to whom the proud title of “ Frigel jy Tndin ia 
cheerfully conceded hy all European scholira. 

London, June 1875. J. Gh. 
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Tre Book or Ser Marco Pono, the Venetian, Concerning 
the Kingdoms and Marvels of the Kast. Newly translated 
and edited, with Notes, Maps, and other [lustrations, by 
CotoneL Henry Yue, C.B., late Royal Engineers 
(Bengal). In 2 vols. 2nd edition, revised; with the 
addition of new matter and many new illustrationa. 
(London : John Murray, 1875.) 

Both to editor and publisher this is one of the 
most creditable books that have of late been issued 
by the English press. As a specimen of masterly 
workmanship, if may well be looked to as the 
example of its class by those who may engage on 
similar tasks with this of Colonel Yule’s. ‘The 
first edition appeared little more than four years 
ago, and was received with so much favour that 
we are glad to see the editor has been encouraged 
again to open his stores, and whilst lopping his 
former work in some few places, it has been only 
to make partial room for the many interesting 
additions from a hundred sources that he now 
lays before his readers,—additions that “have 
come in'up to the last moment”,—so that the 17 
pages of “Supplementary notes” he has added to 
the second yolume, he tells us, “has had to un- 
dergo repeated interpolation after being put in 
type.” The result is an encyclopewdia of informa- 
tion and reference respecting Central Asia and 
China, especially in the Middle Ages, such as is to 
be found nowhere else, 

Marsden’s version of Marco Polo, published 


in 1818, and hitherto the standard English one, , 


was translated from the Italian of Ramusio, 
printed in 1559; but Ramnusio’s was itself a 
translation from Latin copies, which again were 
derived, probably through Italian versions, from 
a French original. The old French text, published 
by the Société de Géographie in 1824, seems to be by 
far the nearest approach to the original as written 
down from the dictation of Marco by his fellow- 
prisoner Rusticiano of Pisa, in Genoa, in the year 
1298. Probably derived from this, through a re- 
vised copy by the author, are five other French 
MSS., on three of which, in the Great Paris Li- 
brary, M. Pauthier based his valuable text of 1865. 
“ Having translated this,” says Col, Yule—*“ not 
always from the text adopted by Pauthier himself, 
but with the exercise of my own judgment on the 
various readings which that editor lays before 


us,—I then compared the translation with the | 


Geographic Text, and transferred from the latter 
not only all items of real substance that had 
been omitted, but also all expressions of special 
interest and character, and occasionally a greater 
fulness of phraseology where the condensation in 
Pauthier’s text seemed to have been carried too 
far. And finally I introduced between brackets 
everything peculiar to Ramusio’s version that 
seemed to me to have a just claim to be reckoned 


- 





authentic, and that could be so introduced with- 
out harshness or mutilation. Many passages from 


| the same source which were of interest in them- 
selves, but failed to meet one or other of these 


conditions, have been given in the notes.” This 
plan must commend itself as a most judicious 
one. The Book itself consists of two parts, the 
first containing the brief but interesting narrative 


| of “the circumstances which led the two older 


Polos to the Kaan’s Court, and those of their 
second journey with Mark, and of their return to 
Persia through the Indian Seas,” and the second 


consisting of a long series of chapters—232 in the 


Geographic text, 200 in Panthier’s, and 183 in the 
Crusca Italian—*deseriptive of notable sights 
and products, of curious manners and remarkable 
events, relating to the different nations and states 
of Asia, but above all to the Emperor Kublai, his 
court, wars, and administration."—A series of 


_ chapters, near the close, either omitted or much 


abridged in nearly all the copies, “treats in a 
verbose and monotonous manner of sundry wars” 
between different branches of the family of 
Chenghiz. These chapters, the translator, “ though 
sharing the dislike that every man who uses books 
must bear to abridgments,” has felt “it would be 
sheer waste and dead-weight to print.” 

The Commentary is very full and complete, no 
pains having been spared to clear up every point 
of interest or difficulty, by extracts from every 
known source—many of them but little known— 
and by personal inquiry from people of all coun- 
tries, and all over the East. Nothing is omitted: 
the account of the Old Man of the Mountain, for 
example, is illustrated by an outline of the Ismaili 
sect, with references to the authorities, down to 
the trial in the High Court at Bombay in 1866, 
and a portrait of H. H, Agh& Khan MehelAti. 
The references to Buddha lead to a brief account 


| of his life, and of the old religions romance based 
| upon it—the History of Barlaam and Josaphat— 


illustrated by a woodent from an old German 
version of the story printed in 1477, representing 
‘Sakya Muni as a Saint of the Roman Martyro- 
logy.’ The illustrations indeed—of which there 
are about 180—are a most interesting feature of 
this handsomely got up work: the maps are 
numerous and specially instructive, and the wood- 
cuts, &c.—many of them new, others very old 
and quaint, drawn from medimyal sources Buro- 
pean, Chinese, Persian, &c.—are all interesting. — 
The notes on the chapters respecting India, 
Socotra, &c., in the second volume, will be studied 
by many of our readers with much interest. The 
Index is fall, and a most valuable guide to the 
very varied stores of information which fill these 


| two weighty volumes,. 
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EIGHT ARABIC AND PERSIAN INSCRIPTIONS FROM AHMADABAD. 





BY H. BLOCHMANN, M.A., CALCUTTA MADRASAH. 


A SHORT time ago, Mr. Burgess sent me 

eight very excellent photozincographs 
from rubbings of Ahmadabid inscriptions, 
of which I now give readings and translations, 
together with a few notes. 

These inscriptions add somewhat to our know- 
ledge of Gujarati history; but it would be 
desirable to have more, and also to obtain a 
complete set of Gujarati coins of the Muham- 
madan period. 


Inscriptions I and II belong to mosqnes built | 


by AhmadS hah (L.) of Gujarat, who is de- 
scribed as the son of Muhammad Shah 
and grandson of Muzaffar. Muzaffar appears 
to have been a converted Hindi; for Muham- 


madan historians generally call him Muzaffar | 


Tank, i.e. Muzaffar of the Tank tribe.* It is 


noticeable that his grandson does not style him | 
‘Shah’; in fact, only in Inscription V does 


he appear with this title. Like the founder 
of the Jaunpir dynasty, he does not seem to 


have struck coins. On the other hand, Mu- | 
hammad Shih, Ahmad Shih’s father, thongh — 


styled Shah, has no place in history ; but he is 
mentioned in inscriptions and on coins, 

Ahmad Shih, or, according to his full 
name, Nasiruddin Abul FathAhmad 
Shah, built Ahmadabad near the old village 
ortownofASiwal. The foundation took place 
on 7th Zi Qa’dah 813, or 4th March 1411, when 
the presence of ‘ the four pious Gujarati Ahmads’ 
rendered the undertaking auspicious. According 
to the legend}, the saint Ahmad Khatta 


(so called from the town of Khattf, near Nigor) | 


had settled in Gujarat during the reign of Sul- 
tin Muzaffar, who held him in great respect. 
Ahmad Shah, too, often visited the Shaikh, and 
on one occasion expressed a desire to see the 
prophet Khizr (Elias). The Shaikh’s prayers 
and certain ascetic penances performed by Ah- 
mad Shah brought about the desired meeting, 
and when the king asked Khizr to tell him some- 


thing wonderful, the prophet said that in former | 
: : } 
bd Regerding the Tank tribe vide Beames’s edition of 


Elliot’# Races of the N. W. P., vol. I. pp. 109, 114; Cun- 
ningham, Arch. Reports, vol. I1..p. 8; Tod’s Rajasthan, 
vol. I. pp. 108 (Mad. ed., Dp. oa). 

+ Vide Ain translation, I. p. 507, where a biographical 
ote will also be found on Mir Abt Turéb, whose man- 
soleum in Ahmadfbfd is described by Fergusson, Architec- 
ture of Aimadabdd, p. 62. 





times a large town had stood on the banks 
of the Sabarmati, where now only jungle grew. 
The name of the town had been Badainbad. 
This town had suddenly disappeared. Ahmad 
Shah asked whether he might not build a new 


| town on the spot. Khizr said that he might 


do so; but the foundations would not be safe 
unless four persons of the name of Ahmad 
came together who had never in their life omit- 
ted the afternoon prayer (’aér). Ahmad Shih 
searched throughout the whole of Gujardt, but 


found only two Ahmads that fulfilled the con- 


dition, viz.one Qazi Ahmad and one Malik 
Ahmad. These two the king took to Shaikh 
Ahmad Khattt, who thensaid, ‘Iam the 
third.” The king said, ‘Then Iam the fourth 
Ahmad.’ The town was thus founded. When 
the walls of the fort had been raised to about a 
man’s height, the foundations unexpectedly gaye 
way at one place. The king and the Shaikh in- 
spected the locality, when a man whose name 
was Manik Jogi came forward, and said that 
the presence of the four Ahmads at the laying 


_of the foundation was not sufficient to secure 


the permanence of the undertaking: the place 
where the fort had been commenced was his 
property, and the fort would not stand withont 
his consent, The difficulty was, however, set- 
tled when the king agreed to call a part of 
Ahmadabad after the name of Manik Jogi.t 
No other misfortune befell the rising town. 

Shaikh Ahmad Khattti died in 849 a.n., three 
years after Ahmad Shah. He lies buried at 
Sarkhaj, south-west of Ahmadabad, near the 
right bank of the river. 

Inscription IIS belongs to the reign of Q ut b- 
uddin AbulMuzaffar Ahmad Shah 
II., often called in histories Qutb Shih. His 
fall name is now known. 

Inscription IV is from Dasttir Khin’s 
Mosque—the same as figured in Fergusson’s 


| Architecture of Ahmadabad, plates 86, 987. 


Malik Ghant Dasttir ul-Mulk (i. ¢. ‘Vaztr of the 
t Hence the MAnik Burj, or Manik Bastion, west of 
Shah Ahmad’s Mosque, where the Bhadr touches th 


Q 
"2 





Sibarmati; vide the plan of Ahmadibéd in 
Architecture of Ahmadébad, : k 
§ From ‘ Haziirt Sh&h's’ Mosque, near the Kiiranj. It is 


a small | ling on the plan of the Mandap of a J ina tem- 
ple with double pillars m front. It has every appearance 
of having been an appropriation of a Srivak fane.—Ep. 


a? 
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Kingdom’) was a ‘noble of the court of Nasir 
uddin Abul Fath Mahmiid Shih, 

who is better known ‘under his nickname of 
Bigarah (3 ys). I do not know the correct 
pronunciation of this nickname. Some people 


pronounce it bigadh, ‘having conquered two | 


| Jimi’ Mosque built by the same grandee. 


forts’, in allusion to the conquest, on the same 


day, by Mahmiid’s armies of Champinir 


and Jinigadh. But Jahingtr* in his Me- | 


moirs says that the word is a Gujaratt term 
meaning ‘having the monstachios turned up- 
wards.’ Thete is no doubt that the latter ex- 
planation is correct, and in corroboration I may 
quote the following passage from Varthema’s 
travels Tt :— 

“The Guzurates are a generation who eat 
nothing that has, blood, and kill nothing that has 
life. They are neither Moors nor Gentoos, but 
if they were baptized they would certainly be all 
saved on account'of the many good works which 
they perform. This excess of goodness has 
rendered them the prey of Machamnuth, the pre- 
sent king, who is of a very different disposition. 
The beard of this prince is so huge, that his 
moustachios are tied over his head like a lady's 
hair, while the rest depended downwards as far 
as his girdle. He is continually chewing a 


fruit like a nut wrapt in leaves, and when he | 


squirts the juice upon any one, it is a signal 
that this person should be put to death, which 
sentence is executed in half an hour.” 

The year of the inscription is not clear, but 
it may be 892 or 890 (a.p. 1497 or 1495), 

Inscription V is from Rani Agni’s (com. 
monly known as Réni Sipri’s) Mosque, which 
was built in 1514], during the fourth year of 


Muzaffar Shih, whose full name now be- 
comes known. The inscription also mentions 
another son of Mahmfid Shih Bigarah, of the 
name of Abit Bakr Khin. The name shows 
that the royal family were Sunnis. Ido not 





I 


* When Jahfngir was in AhmadAbiid, of which he haa 
given o longth iy description, he found the streets so dust 
Sr he Pac crce es ora Pe pn of the city to Garda. 

* Dus iot'a History of Indi 
is 9. A : y of India, vol. VI, pp. 
ide Murra pom Account of Di 
wife in Asia, a Il, U ecONerias ae 
3 is an importan ane nastics of the date 
aseribed for the erection of this beantiful St Sa de tan 
of Ahmadibid buildings, bi probably on the sole 


Ket of H. G. Briggs (Cities of Apeleaer: eg p. 245), 


1431-89. "Cont. Kecgansore dr ohitectre or i at De 
8 Are tu 
in, di Gh okt: orgusson’ i re of Ahmadabdd, 


7 








know whether the name of the Rant is Asnt, ie 
Isni, or Usni. 

Inseriptions VI and VIT—The former refers 
to repairs made by Nau Khin Farhat-nl Mulk 


(‘Joy of the kingdom’), son of Ohiman, on 


Ahmad Shih’s Mausoleum§ ; and the latter to a 


Inseription VIIT mentions the full name of 
Nasir uddin Abul-Fath Mahmad 


Shih, son of Latif Khin. Mr, Thomas, in his — 


* Chronicles of the Pathan Kings of Delhi’ (p. 352), 
gives Qutbuddin as the name of the king; but 


. the coin figured by him does not give that name. 


We may theréfore assume that this mSCEI DIOR 


gives the correct name.|| 


In point of penmanship, the first three in- 


scriptions are better than the other five,{—the 
first especially is beantifully carved. Like the 


Bengal and Jaunpir inscriptions of the same 
time, they are superior in this respect to Dihlt 
inscriptions. 

The grammatical and orthographical mistakes 


| so common on all Indian inseriptions are also 


found here, viz. occasionally wrong articles and 

genders; non-inflexion of the words abi, akhd, 

&c. ; mistakes in the construction of the Arabic 

numerals ; the interchange of & and 3, &e, 
I1.—Ahmad Shih's Mosque. 

tbl ood) guy! | ogee] east) elit [ba 


da Log! , gh el deny coll Peel ys bit 


| ties &) 52) 1s] Ate da| 5290 p26 dsm, Sake! 


all PI 9 lon} al] eo | ead ds A) delet od 
wiht] dle un 3 lw den” wr glo dec | lth) | 


| Gre tee Si ot oe Gta! Hee oe aly 2255 ly 
the reign of Shamsuddin Abul-Naér | 


|| d2teiles 9 phe 
Translation. 

This lofty edifice, the extensive Mosque, was 
built by the slave who trusts and returns and 
has recourse to the merey of God, who is wor- 
shipped in Mosques with bows and prostrations, 





§ Architecture of Alymadébid, p. 47. 


| In the names of the other Gujarat? “sh Hae! 
Thomas (p. 353,) I find that Bebidas i gc io) is 
vet with two kunyahs, which is unusual 
eA Shih bin Mahmid (No. 15) 2 cannot be 


{ Some of the insert 


| though carved on ace ty lt have beea sen and 


again whitewashed, until it. is 
80 a8 to get porfevt rubbings “this 


want’ of oe ecrenen ta soveral of them, No. Tm ecackad 
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W. Griggs photo-lith, 


_J. Burgess fecit, 


No. 4. DASTUR KHAN’S MOSQUE. (A.D. CIR. 1486). 


Detonen, 1871.] 


wi shes Wa'Gy bil eoaipoal nevonting to the 
Qordn vorse* [ Sir. lexi, 18], “Verily, tho 
Mosques belong to God; warshipno ane else with 
Him,"—by the slave who trusts in the helping 
God, Ahmad Shih, son of Muhammad | 
Shih, son of Muzaffar, the king. And 
the date ofits erection is the dth Shawil B17 adr. 
[17th December, 1414.) . 
T.—Ahmad Skai's Jdint Morita. | 
uals Saal eee gl oS 5 gad yl} a linly pha, oy 
te | yor crbhed| All ipa) del i us 
tee Wy AY se ledlt uly cs ee ja wae r 
Liat peli tetas) alll ear last al) go 
pale eas oo Prey ‘deat eel ait wtadly 
wtizs* pe ally ge eee els) | . 
ANY ipgie po ye Zyl lee y pile ally gle 
ANIL 5 parte ye nie pEBY sy jae! t 
Tramelalion, 

This lofty odifice and extensive Mosque waa 
boilt by the slave who trusts and returns and 
has recourse to the mercy uf God who ix kind, 
who alone is lo be worshipped according to the 
Qorin verse, “ Verily, the Mosques belong to 
‘God ; worship noone eléa with Him"—{by the 
alava) who trosts in tho helping God, Nasir 
nddanyé waddin Abul Fath Ahmad 
Shih, sn of Muhammad Shih, eon of 
Muzaffar, the king, The date of ita orvction 
from tho fight of the Prophet (God's blesaings | 
on him!) is the first fny of Safar (may the month 
oni successfully and vietoriousaly !) of the year 
B27. [th January, 1424.) 

Li —Ifestrt Shah's Morgue. 

(Saf all) wet ecg Us Mosler) oly atlas all) JG 
AUise—* oe gt cles tile Mile yall JG, 

| : a oi | 
De gh Oem Flee ols Bah gh Ua) Ally gb 
Be Sea! ptbell pf edly LAM o bs yabtltyllele 
ty alll piiliaas yy glthchere? yr loch onwanl uot hoy chao” ys 
Adis iyi} lied git] qlareet |All] oll polite!) oun} 
vtaby Slee (pyle flat olen cabtee! tbl 
BF Aho sat 3 bige tilby ally claps) 
|) Sesited al ayowr oe yee ot ll 
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Tranelation. 

God Almighty anya—"" Verily, the Baus 
belong to God; worship no ona olan with him.” 
And the Prophet (God's blessings on him a 
eivya—" He who builds a Mosque for God, will 
linve a house built for him by God in Puradian”" 
Tho edifive of thia Mosque was huill during the 
teign of the king of kings, Qutb nddanyé 
wouddin Abal Muanffor Ahmad Shih, 
son of Mohammad Shak, son bf Ahmad 
Shih, son of Muhammad Shih, son of 


| Wazatfne, the king, by the slave who has 
need of God the helper—I mean Sha’ ban, 


son of Tah fah, the royal, who has the title of 
"Imad ‘nl-Malic,. the Lard Chamberlain, from a 
desira to obtain the fivour of God and to get 
hit great reward. ‘This took place on the 2nd. 
Jumida T. S56, [2let May, 1452.) 


TV .—Daatie Kida's Mopque. — 
[peoi Ss Al oe leal) of 9 pJlO 5 SU al 
peg ple aly gle ail) YE tony all] go 
 pfedigdl of alie lin W ay wi tag" ae 


gb 7 lila oY od wl} same) jaa pyle 


"el 


| oe BIS Spam Saal pt wi tty Lda) el 


wy eluty abe ut he be® ee Le heel we gk 
pat mes lel} sical cy. nace pI alah 2 ual | 
ai SB plan W819) LLM y gases 
re ot alll Gi ls ot US bilby 
|| dabei a pgp ae eS: / 

| Translation. 

God who is blessed and great, haesnid, “Verily 
the Mosques belong to God; worship no one 
with him.”* And the Prophet (God's blessings: 
on him!) has said, * Ho who builily a mosque for 
God, will hare o hones like it built by God for 
hint in Puruiien”’ Tho edifice of thig Jimi" 


| Moaque waa buill during the reign of the king: 


of kings Nigir uddunyiwaddin Abul 
Voth MahmédShah,conofMahbammad 
Shih, son of Ahmad Shih, son of Mu-- 
hammad Shih, som of Muaaffar, the 
king, by tho #lava who hopes to obtain the 
murey, of God, the Malik Malik Ghani 
Khiisgah -xAd, who haa received from his 


RS eg wtirghes Qorin are introdwoed by gis ; alldhe (a's, ‘God anys’ ; quotations from the Mads by gala 





Po 


angnet Majesty and the exalted refuge (of the | 


people) the title of Dastirul-mulk (may 
God continue him in his exalted position !), in 
order to obtain the mercy of God and to secure 
hisgreatrewand. This was on the 10th Sha'bin 
of the year® 8°". 
Vi— lant Ani's Moagtie. 

ust? ley tule aly cle oul lly foot All] as 
me |g die’ 1 i Lpotal ally i thd all poem 
Cpe pyem sS1 ONT LY Od gel ole Yt yy UL) por gd 
up gle Oo ype.) ple zhhe golly! pAlly ial 


pies oy gle dee py glS Oem! pp yl de® | _ , 
o za es did a manner as the perfeet mind of that re- 


Falls p96 Set same! Gil ale ally ol. lel) gts 
ust lowell yb gle spe po yl Soy 
9 peel Khe G2 yt Rimes Bw yop ye hy 
I] hz Smad 

Tromel ation, 

God who is blessed and high, has said, “Verily 
the Mosques,” &c. [ua above |. And the Prophet 
has said, “He who builds a Mosque for God 
Almighty, will havea castle built for him by God 
m Paradise.” This Mosque waa built during 
the reign of the grout king, who is assisted by 


the nid of the All-Mercifal, Shams odduny a | 


waddinAbul-nasr Muzaffar Shih, 


sonof Mahmfd Shih, sonof Muhammad 


Shih, son of Ahmad Shih, aon of Mu- 
hammad Shah, son of Muzaffar Shih, 


the king,—muy God perpetuate his kingdom! | 


The builder of this Mosque is the mother of 
Abi Bakr Khin, son of Mahmid Syl- 
tin, whois called RiniAsnt. During the 
fourth solar [regnal) year, in 920. [a.0. 1614,] 
A Vi.— Tomb of Ahmad Shah, 
bow GUS pe bf olf pied oily 
&! gy ug UPd =x ;f whyl? gape 
LHS st sy Spe oi} Lae 
SSL Boyd! yal oF ott hy 
te 1+ ole of Ul ols sae* 





© The year may be 800 oS ALT, which ‘woold be | 


ow. 1455 
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ol ST oth] cee lj Ub! y= 
Gy by ce 5 pee fey ploy 
C= wy? 5) cnt Baye J Me 21) ute} yo 
Ugh ow Gog GP Se] otlo ee os nye? eat 





get cel U ole Glee y ott ply By) nde 
Trenetation. 

[This is] the lofty Mansoleum of Ahmad 
Shih, the king, the dome of which, on account 
of its loftiness, matches the vanlt of the haven. 

= Though het had many officers, andthough 
they always exerted themselves to repair it, 
3. No one has hitherto done so in #0 splen- 


spected and exalted man, 

4, The benefactor of the present generation, 
Parhat ul-Mualk, whois pious, God-fearing, 
liberal, and faithful, 

5. The chronogram of his office tenure has 
been expressed, with God's help, by (the poet) 
saya ta the yroeste aa i Mal k, these. 
lotters pive the year.” a.m. 4b [a.p, 1537.98). 

The memorial is oxecuted by Ahmad 
Chhajj i.” 

VIL—Shdhub Sayyid's Masjid. 
ali pele omm* aly ese abi aly 
be) te lings tle hdl) afle 
wSL I] mace pil 

Jy] ag 9 Bol. oes 
ee a bee Y wey oe 
ope ee wld ye of 
Ge ey pe pe po 
op wle idle 57 J 
be se ee*) wr ot sl 
®y glay 2 Gpe st cle 
ays AT ow (A lyos 
Alb) ght it Spex gle 
SF ose ov! wleyp Ceal 


t Or it (sc. the Munsoloum). ‘Tho metro is Tomy ramal. 
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NO, §, FROM RANT ASNI'S MOSQUE. (A.D, 1514). 
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: W. Griggs photo-lith, ; 
No, 8. HAMSA SALAT’S DHALGAWARI MASJID. (A.D, 1548), So 





Ips tis a Poe fou 
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2 erg i sie one a 





Tinntation, 
O God! A chronogmm on the erection of 


the Jimi’ Mosyun by the Malik ushsharq 
(* Chief of the Eust’) Nan Ehain, son of 
Chiman, who has the title of Farhut nl 
Muolk. O God! 

1. (This is) « Moaque shining and beaming 
forth, whose mya go up to heaven. 

2. If the tongne of the angel calls ib ‘tho 


raised home" and ‘the elevnted dome," itis but — 


proper; * eels 

¢. For in honour it is like ‘the old honae ;’ 
many it never be inside empty of worshippors | 

4. Its wellis like the Hameam Wwll; and, 
like in Min&,t+ at tho sido of it, ia a# well- 
attended biizir, — 

5, Tho building waa erected doring tho 
reign of him whose kingdom reaches the vighth 
throne, 

6. ShihMohméd,sonofShahbat tt, 
who prves an szylnm to other kings, 
| oF Ta builder in Nau Khin, son of Oh 4- 
man, who through the grace of God became 
Farhat ul-Mulk. 

8. Tsineorely asked Genius for the chrono- 


rmun of this building, 





0; And Ra sfepBea aah ‘once, “Go, ‘Yabyk, 
and ray, ‘He builit it from pure motives, for 
the sake of God." 


10, Thin gives together O45, if you comb 
up the valnp of the letters (ip, 1598), 


VUL—Hameah Salit's Dhalgawiri Moaque,§ 
et feos a) ost ty gli nly fu 
20 gles og: oem ySe [4] foot All 
ile RL) gy gh oye ey wo! ty Listy 
dee? i pS Osem* sls ,obe (ert gla yaks st 
yy Halt) jE a ple dee i gt Sam! ets le 
seve} Lisl (38 oh ails Ale alah allt ts 
wih Lew) ig tle se je Ally ye ls} ag pata 

i Erlend y crime ee ale Ll) Cs Lott 

Translation. 

God Almighty says, “Verily the Mosques," 
&o., [ne above], This Mosque was built during. 
the time of the rwign of Nasir uddany a 
woddin Abnal Fath Mahmid Shik, 
con of Latif kK hin, the brotherof Bahadur 
Shih, son of Muzaf far Shih, son of 
Makmad Shah, son of Mahammad _ 
Shah, son of Ahmad Shah, son of Mn- 
hammad Shah, sonof Muzaffur, the 
king, —may God Almighty continue his kingdom 
anil lus rule! The edifice of this bleaaed Mosque 
was strengthoned by the moanest of God's 
slaves, Mulla the royal, who hus-the tithe of 
Khawis wl-Mulk, in 955. (an. 1548.) 











BIOGRAPHY OF JELLAL-Al..DIN RUMI. 
HY BE. REHATSER, M0.R, Hon, Mem, B. He. TL As. Boo, 


The prince of (nfl pootsa, Mullinad Jallil- 
al-din Muhammad ul-Balkhiur-Ra- 
mi, was born at Galkh on the 6th of the month 
Rabi’ Tact, GO4 (1st October 4.0, 1207), His 
principal work in the Meyeer, which consivts 


of gix dafters or volnmes, anid treats om an 


extmordinary variety of sulijocts, stories, fables, 


* ergo i "the bp of the ouaeen work! 
This is pti fee oor ty pg ae) The raise 
hectic tb the athe sintbalt ‘thie eliavited dome" 
Hirde ed y rank ne ae the same aw tha 

a ‘ j of 

t Tha cere heed at nad hae kk apbo- 
ta 4aemzam (the wall:near the Ha'hah), or the en- 
vor has left owt m unde, afer. Sasa, in wa 
quarter in Makkah where « tedy 


re 





parnbles, legends, and Korin-texts, all permeated 


by the spirit of the Cufi doctrines; and second 


to it is his Dinodn, a collection of lyrical pouma,— 
both known from tho banks of the Ganges to 


the shores of the Bosporus. This pout, the 


founder of the ordor of whirling dorviahea, who 
have nonerons convents ind endowsd establish. 


a pee 
I Tho enpravnr has wronely wpelt Uy instead of gsi), 
The latter form in requir): to make wp is, The whialy 
‘tna mul ii) tha hawt ling wo hare to i scam ¢hik. 
Progen rh eh clas Ae 1 scons 


Thi cal roll ith mie, ond having i 
[Sept el th ie, nd bs 
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ments in Turkey, spent the greater portion of | 


his life in thot country, and ia therefore called 
ttm, the Turk: but, according to the Nafhdét- 
vl-uwne of Jami, hts Tisiona began at © very 
early aro in his own country, When he was 
five years old he bad munifesintions from the 


invisible world, such oa gights of angels, of 


gen, God of men within the domes of glory, 


lt ia sinted:in.a record in the handwriting of 


Mollini Hehi-al-din Volod, that when Jellfl- 
al-din Muhammad, on acertain Friday when six 
years of age, was playing with some other little 
boys on the flat house-iopa of Balkh, one of the 
little fellows suggested that they should jump 
over from one honso-top to another: JellAl-nl- 
din replied thatas sach movements are peculiar 
to dogs, cats, and other mninils, it would bes 
pity that human beings shonld imitate them, 
but that, if they felt any power in their souls, 
they ought to fly Avetenwards logether with 
him, That moment he disappeared from the sight 
of his playmates, who hecama sorry and raised 
# shout of lamentation, whereupon he returned 
after a short while, but with the hoe of his 
countenance changed and his eyes altered, and 
said, “ Whilst conversing with you, I saw a 
company of persons dressed in green miment, 
who took mo up and showed mo the miraoles of 
the upper world; bat wlien your cries and wail- 
ings ascended they again deposited mo horg.” 
It is said that at that age he partook of food 
only onee in three or four days, 

Tt is said that whon JellAl-aldin emigrated 
from Balkh he met Sheikh Parid-al-din A'thar 
ot Nishapir, who was st that time well 
stricken in years, and who presented him with 
his Berdy-ndinah, or “ book af mysteries,” whieh 
ho ever afterwards carried about his person; 
he also imitated his doctrines, as it is eaid— 


LPs Oy pet ed 5) yd 
“ Malliina on-A‘itir attended, 

From Shama’ hands the drink wasall nectar.” 
Hy Shams his spiritual teacher, Shams Tabrisi, 
ia meant. Elsewhere we reul— 

Bt ree? pte 5 85! ay jthe 
pet glee 5 cpiliee (As 51 be 
“ A'ttir was soul, Samii his two eyes; 
We came after Sandi and A'thir.” 
On being told that a certain man had gaid he 


was at his service “with heart and life,” he 
replied, ‘Hush! Among men this lie finds. 
credit,” und asked, '’ Whence have you obtained 
your heart and life, that -yon can plaee them at 
the service of men?” He was nevertheless in 
the habit of aaying, "To am not that hody 
which appears to the A‘ddaka (lovers of God), 
but the pleasnro and gladness produced im the 
hearts of Mwrids (disciples) by my words. 
Alloh! Allah! when you obtain that gladness, 
ani taain that joy, consider it happiness, und 
give thanks; that is me!" Hisim-al-din was 
merely his nmantensix, but from several flatter- 
ing references to him in the Meenaei he might 
be wrongly considered to have oconpied a far 
higher position, ‘To him hesaid, “Ibis necessary 
to mit knee to knee with the Avlid (pl. of 
Veli, saint) of God, becanse ench proximity 
bears momentous consequences” :-— 

OS) Ge ysd gt abe ty 

a 5t Gels osyge GY ae 

wl sl cee al at Ile op 

atl) 3? west Chel | San 

Hisim-al-din was no doubt a faithful 


amannensiy and disniple, buton sume oocmines 


& littl: admonition might haye been jndicions ; 


on the denth of his wife he conld not be induced 
for a long time to attend to: his daty, and the 


poet remonstrited -— 
“One moment to be absent from him ial? 

. good, 

For separation will increase mishaps. 

No matter what your state + attend on him, 

Bocanuse proximity will love wugmont.” 

He sud that although a bird flying up from 
the earth cannot reach heaven, it nevertheless 
gains the advantage of being further fram the 
net; thus 2 man who becomes a deryish, though. 
he cannot attain perfection, is distinguished 
thove the common crowd of men, and is deliv. 
ered from the troubles of the world, o 

A worldly fellow once oxoused himself to him 
for his remissness in visiting him, but Jotlal. 
ul-din replied, “There ia no noed of any ox- 
cuses, hecanse I am as thankful for your not 


| coming as others are for your coming.” 


Seemg one of his companions in a siate of 
melancholy, he said, “ All sadyess arisea from 
foo grout attachmont to this world; as goon ag 
yeu are frood from it and consider yourself s 
stranger therein, you will perceivo, fram. every- 


[all 


thing you behold or tuste, that it cannot ubide 
with yon, and that you must go to another plaoe : 
therefore you will no longer feel any anxiety,” 
He was also in the habit of saying that he is 
a superior man who does not grisve on bung 
affronted, and he @ generous-man who ives: no 
pain to one deserving to be aifronted. Mullins 
Sirdj-al-din Kunnvi was agrest man 
of the period, but not on good terme with Jollil- 
al-din, and when it waa reported to him that 
the latter had on uw certain ovpasion wid, “I 
agres With all the seventy-three sects of the 
Muharmmndan retigian,” he determined to gut 
tho Muli insnited. Accordingly he sent ane of 
his followers, who was a learned man, towsk the 
Mull in « large company whether ho had really 
uttered the above sentiment, anil in case of rv- 
ceiving in affirmative reply, to affcont him with 
bad language; but to all his taunts the MullA 


culy mild and repli, “1 agree. also with, 


all you hare said,” whereupon the man returned 
wshamed. Sheikh Rakn-al-din o’lla ak 
douluh sinted that he bad been much pleaaect 
with this meek answer, 

‘Hu daily asked his servant, “Is there any- 
thing in the house to-day ?’ and on receiving 
& negative reply he beeame exhilurated anid 
thankful, saying, “Prise be to God, this 
day our hous ia like that of the prophet!" If 
the servant said, “Whatever we require is 
at hand in the kitchen,” he was displeased and 
suid, ‘The smell of Pharaoh is rising from this 
house,” He swldom or never wand wax-lighta 


in his house, and was contented with oil-lamps,— 


saying, “Those are fur kings, and these fur 
devotees (oaldh).” 

On a certain occasion a company, in which 
also Sheikh Cadr-al-din Konavi was 
present, requested the MallA to officiate as Emiim 
(lender of tho prayers), but he replied, " Weare 
Alvliils, we sit down or gobnp wherever wehappen 
to be; those endowed with Cufiam and dignity 
are worthy to be Emims,” and pointing to 
Sheikh Cadr-al-din ax ane of these, ha continied, 
“Whoever prays after « pious Emim is just as 
if he prayed after the prophet.” 

‘One day the Mulli bemg present at n devo- 
tional cxercian, it occurred to a dervinh to: ask 
him what Padr® is, whereupon the Mulla rooited 
tho following quatrain -— 















“Fakr is essence, all else 
This world is all deceit and fraud, 
Fakr is of the next a imystery.” 
Tt has boon mentioned abowe that tho Mullii 

was a disciple of Parid-ul-din Attar; him 

he recollected even during his last illness, when 
he suid to his companions, “Re not afflicted at- 
iny going, because. the victorious hehe will fifty 
years hence radiate from the apirit of Sheikh 


Farid-al-din A'ttar. Romember mi. in 


whatever state you are, that | may aid yon, in 


whatever garment I um." Ho also said, Do not. 
associate with any persons except anoh’ as are 


of your own kind, because on this xubjeat my lonl 


Shama-al-dinTabriai (my Cod danctify 
his seerut!) has said tome that the sign of a dis 
viple (muri) who has found nedeptance iv that he 
nover associates with strangers, ool that when 
he suddonty falls into their company ha feels 


| ilat oase, like a hypocrite ina osque, ora little | 


child in a seliool, On his death-lad he also 
atid to his companions, “In thia world C hove 
but two connections—the one with my body, 
und the other with you; this latter connection 
will not be severed even after I shall, by the 
favour of God, become sevarated and isolated 
from this world.” On the sume occasion Sheikh 
Gadr-al-din also paid him m visit and said, 
“May God restore you to ‘health quickly!" 
But the Malld replied, “Let my restoration | to 
health consist in the rmoval of the only re. 


maining garment which yet separtes the lover 
from fits beloved. Are you not willing that: 
light should be joined to light ? | 


SOS HN sl hh whet pom ue’ 
Phelt oli 8 pat ete 
* Donrtiled of hody ant I, and He of onreality. 
L roam and verge to bounds of tion.” 

The last injunotion of the Malli to his com- 
panions was, “T recommend you to far God 
secrvtly and openly, to be frugal in your eating, 
to sleep little, and to spuak littl. To abandon 
overything sinful, to fastand to pry mech, ‘To 


| renounce every kind of lust forever, and to bear 


insulta from everybody, Do not keep up any 
inturoourse with fools and yalgar persons, but. 
cultivate the society of men who are piows and 
noble. “The bes! men are those who are useful 


® Poverty io a roligious snee, aed he who makes a profession of tt deo Fakir, 
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which are the fewest and the most instructive.” 
On being asked to appoint a worthy successor, 


he uttered the name of Chelebi Hisim- 


al-din; the question being thrice repeated, he 
gave the fourth time the same reply. Being 
questioned concerning his son Sultan Vulud, 
he replied, “He is a hero, there is no necessity 
for any injunction about him.” Then Chelebi 


Hisiim-al-din asked the MallA- whom he wished 
to pray over his corpse at the burial, and he | 
He expired | 


said, “Sheikh Cadr-al-din.” 
at sunset on the 5th of the month Jomadi 
IL, a. m. 672 (18th December a.p. 1273), at the 
age of 68 years according to the Muhammadan, 


or 66 according to the Christian reckoning, at | 


Koniah, 7.e. Iconium, in Asia Minor, where he 
had spent the greater portion of his life, and 
from its being in the Turkish dominions he 
obtained the surname of Riimi. 

The above Sultin Vulnd wasalso a poet, 
and died at Koniah, a.w. 712 (1312). He is 
called Behi-al-din, of the same name with 


Jellil-al-din’s father, who, when our poet was 


yet a boy, being displeased with the government 
of Khowarizmshah, determined to emigrate for 
ever from the district of Balkh, under the 
pretence of going on a pilgrimage to Mekkah., 
Accordingly he departed with this son and went 
first to Nishapir, where they made the ae- 


tir, who had gathered around him many dis- 
ciples, and who discovered the precocious talents 
of the boy, presenting him with the Dsrdr- 
namah and uttering the prediction :— 


MS Bs yey etl 1095 cad 


“ How quick, he said, will this unruly lad 
Throw burning fire on anxions souls !” 

Both father and son continued their travels 
in the company of a valuable gnide and spiritual 
teacher, Sayyid Tarmad, whose sobriquet 
was Burhan; with him they visited the holy 
shrines of Mekkah and. Jerusalem. They had 
not completed one half of their intended tour, 


however, when he took leaye and advised them to | 


settlein Turkey. Accordingly Behi-al-din took 
his son Jellil-al-din to Koniah, where they estab- 
lished themselves and ceased their wanderings. 
At that time ’Allai-al-din, the Seljukide, 


governed the country; he was go pleased with | 
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to the human race, and the best words are those | 








the company of Behi-al-din that he became his 
disciple ; when his father died Jellal-al-din took 
his place, but he soon got tired of worldly 
hononrs, and, abandoning his position, dedicated 
himself wholly to spiritual life :-— 
Sb esjlor, Sts Cheb 5 0 
ox So sen 7B) 1d (hale 4 50 
Sp oy GA ub Goo 
“* Bat schools-and honours pleased him not ; 
His nature's aspirations were more high, 
His pomp and glory seemed but folly to 
himself,— 
Attraction of the spirit-world held his heart.” 
He sought consolation in the society of kin- 
dred spirits, the chief of whom were Shams- 
al-din Tabriz i—whose name appears at the 
end of almost every ode of his Diwdn in token 
of affection, because Jallél-al-din himself ac- 
knowledged him as his spiritual guide—and 
Hisim-al-din, | 
Shams-al-din Tabrizi, whose fall name is 
Mullin Shams-al-din ’Ali Ben Malak 
Did Tabrizi, appears to have been a restless 
character and an imnoyator. He trayelled about 
much and made many enemies. When Shams- 
al-din arrived at Koniah for the first time, he 
paid a visit to Jallal-al-din, who happened to be 


| sitting near a tank with several books near him ; 
quaintance of Sheikh Farid-al-din A*£. | 


he asked what they were, and on being told that 
they were called Kyl wa Kal, he said, ‘ What 
have you to do with them ?” and threw them 
all into the water. The MullA exclaimed with 
a sigh, “O Dervish, what have you done? 
Some of these were my father’s compositions, 
which cannot bereplaced!”” Herenpon Shams-al- 
din put his hand into the water and pulled ont 
all the books, one after the other ; and lo, not 
one of them was wet. Jellil-al-din was much 


| astonished, but Shams-al-din rejoined, This 


is joy and ecstasy: what do you know of these 
spiritual matters?” And their intimacy began 
from that day. 

Shams-al-din was constantly roaming 


about. He wore arobe of coarse black cloth, and 


took lodgings in the caravanseral at whatever 
place he happened to arvive." He came to Koniah 
AH. 642 (a.p. 1244), bat could not remain 
there on that oceasion longer than one year, as 
an attempt was made on his life. At that — 
time Jellil-ul-din Rumi saw his friend for the 


BIOGRAPHY OF . 
Inst time, ind waa bo prievell! a he 


world, became a dervish, and founded the 
order of dervishes called after liis name, and at 
present still well known in the Turkish umpire. 
When. Shama-al-din arrived in his travels at 

Koniah, in sv. 642, he took lodgings in the quar. 
ter of the confeationers, One duy Jellil-al-din, 
who wna engaged in tenehing rations ecienocs, 
happened to pass, with a company of learned 
men from the college, through the quarter of tho 
confectioners. On that oocasion Mullinn Shams- 
al-din sallied out from his lodgings, and taking 
hold of the bridle of Jellit-al-din’s mule asked 
him, whother B dizid (a celebrated saint) or 
Maliauunail wus the greater? Jellilenl-din said, 
“Tt seemed -that on nocount of that terrible 
question the seven heavens had fullon asunder 
and hod twen precipitated upon tho eurth: 
& lorge fire appeared to issno from my bowels 
and to envelop my brains, the smoke whereof 
nsoonilind to the throne of God, and 1 replied, 
‘AS Mohammad w the proatest ofmen, what can 
Baizitd bet" Hoe rejoined, ‘ What do Mtn 
mad’s words, "We Adve if mourn thea. as wa 
oualit, * imply ? whilst Baisid says, “0 God, fr 
high is my position! Tam the king of hings t" 
] replied :—*Bijzid's thirst was quenched by 


one drop, and ho boasted of antisfaetion, bocanse | 


the vessel of his intellect was filled thereby. 
Thint light was na amoch ws the little window of 
his house could admit, whilst Mohammad was 
subject to m great dropsy anil thirst,—he was 
daily praying for closer intimacy.” "" At those 
words Mullina Shams-al-ilin gave a shont and 
fell down senseless, JellAl-al-din alighted from 
his mule, and ordered his disciples to carry him 
to the cullegn. He placed the head of Shams-al- 
din on his own knoes, took him by tho hand, and 
thay departed together, Doring three months 
they lived in retirement, engaged in fisting and 
prayer; thoy did not come out once, and no one 
vontured to disturb thoir privacy. 

Avcurding to the Nufhat-ul-wis, in which tho 
fight of Shame-al-din from Koninh is represented 
in a somewhat superintural way, the year in 
which it took place ia given as a. 045, and 
not A.#. (4 as stated above. In the Nafiull- 


il-tins it ia related that one night when Jollal- 


al-dlin and Hheme-al-din: were sitting. together 
in retirement, aman from without arrived and 
beckoned to the latter. The Shoikh got ap 





| immed ital dd «aid 
that he withdraw himself entirely from the | etek» am said to Jellil-al-din, “ 








are culling me in order to kill mo." Jetlit-al- 
din waited long in vain for his return; seven 
men had lain in ambush expecting him with 
drawn swonts, with which they attacked him, 
bot he uttered sacha alont that all of them 
fainted uway and fell to the promnd. One uf 
these mun was Beha-nl-din, orns in the 
lithographed copy "Alli-ab-din Mu hina 

aon. of Jellil-al-din. «When thete seven men 
recovered their senses, they piereoived nothing 
but one drop of blood, ind from that day to this 
nothing mere éranspired concerning that prince 
of the invisible world. 

The real cause of the attempt to nsconsinate 
Shome-al-din, and of his fight in consequence 
thereof, mnst probably be annght in hia open 
disbolio? in Islim, which Jellal-aldlin was ale 
ways cumming enough to dixeuise tolernbly well 
in his own ntteranees and writings, Hue, mone 
over, 80 monopolized the xoclety of Jellal-al-din 
that the disciples of the Jnttor, together with 
his sun, were ditermined tomurder Shatne-al-ilin 
Ibis plain enough, from the luat page of the 
Mesmeet, that the wbova conjecture is truv, as 
will SppeAt from. the following: — 


Sei ote 4d GUY ioe 


Set nt 98 Gif LAL gy 5 
Sat NOs Ug re 51 
oe 54 ¢¢ BP coe ack 
Pad 79 3 wl yd glarye 53 
Were SOL) OS oll Oy it LS 
ues Mot Sufi 5,5 
US! cee wale yi sp Op AS 
My jis 3S plley post) 
tly gpd ae ode dt AS 
US Ut! Sloe oS) ot! ad 
file peta alib 4) ips 
“Some time he with his friend retired ext, 

ANl alien «pirita qnite shut oul, 

Enjoying the puro draught of union, 

Ho was thy confidant of his good friend: 

His pupils did lament and grumble, 

‘Whence came this ragged meniicant 

Whence brought he all this frond and roguery, 

To isolaty. so quickly our great Chiof ? 

0 God! Now Islim ix despised, destroyad, 

The dome of Islim is now led astray! 

This robber is none but » herutic, 

By God! his blood ts free and free [*" 
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It may be seen that in these verses the ‘great 


Chief’ and the ‘dome of Islim’ is J ellal-al- 
din Rimi, whilst the ragged mendicant 
and heretic robber is Shams-al-din. 
Jellal-al-din Riimi’s successor, Chelebi Hisim. 
al-din, whose full name is Sheikh Hisam- 
al-din Hasan Ben Muhammad Ben 
Alhasan Ben Akhi Turk. Becoming 
the successor of a Pir or Sheikh, 7.e. spiritual 
guide, implies also the acceptance of all his 
duties and the allegiance of his pupils ; and if the 
Pir was a man of great authority, learning, &e. 
his successor is also expected to be one. It 
appears that Hisim-al-din got tired of the many 
(Hhazéls composed by his teacher Jellil-al-din, 
and requested him to write a connected and large 
poem; hereupon the latter pulled out a piece of 


paper from his turban containing the first twenty-_ 


eight distichs of his Mesnévi, beginning with 
the words— 

Se cya oye () 51 xh: 

ws eS Yom 
“Hear how yon reed in sadly pleasing tales 


Departed bliss and present woe bewails !”’ 
and ending with the words— 


etedt 9 2G 8S we oH 


32 


“Here panse my song, and thou vain world, | 


farewell.’’* 

Jellil-al-din said, “ Before you ever thought 
of it, the idea of composing a work of this 
kind had been instilled into my heart from 
on high.’ The last piece in the Mesndvi itself 
contains an account of the manner in which this 
celebrated work was commenced, and brought 
toan end by Hisim-al-din, who wrote down 
every word of it as it fell from the lips of his 
master. Sometimes JellAl-al-din was so full 
of his subject that from the beginning of the 
night till the next morning dawned he dictated 
to Hisiim-al-din, who was in the habit of again 
reading in a lond voice to the Mulla all he had 
written. When the first volume was completed 
the wife of Chelebi Hisim-al-din died, and the 


work was interrupted, as alluded to in the first _ 


distich of the second volume :— 
om pt wy D Sal Slee 





* This piece was translated by Sir W. Jones; but since 
his time nothing further has been attempted. 
+ Though fully aware of my numerous imperfections both 





“ Delayed was this Mesndvi for a time. 
Respite was needed blood to milk to change.” 

After that no interruption of any length 

appears to have taken place, till the whole work 
was brought to a termination. That Hisim-al- 
din must haye been an enthusiastic admirer of 
this book appears from the following words he 
uttered :—“* When the Mesndvi is being read 
aloud, all who are present get drowned in its 
light, and I behold a company of spirits from the 
invisible world who cut off with their swords the 
roots and branches of the faith of all those who 
do not listen with complete sincerity, and gra- 
dually drag them into hell-fire.” But Jellal-al- 
din replied :— 

“ Of verses mine the foes you see 
Headlong dragged to flames of fire. 
Hisim-al-din, saw you their state ? 

Their acts has God revealed to you?” 
The above words of Hisim-al-din imply that 


| as apparently many sentiments contrary to the - 


strict laws of Islam are uttered,—unless listened 
to with great and sincere attention, the hearing 
of the Mesndvi will lead to infidelity, and conse- 
quently to eternal perdition; whilst the answer 


| of his master is conceived in that tolerant spirit 


which permeates the whole Mesnévi, and which 


| ventures to condemn no one rashly. 


No doubt the Mesndvi contains also many 
strictly orthodox and even bigoted pieees; it 
must, however, be allowed that there are many 
which can never meet with the approval of 
strict Musalmiins of any sect. Such a piece is 


|“ Moses and the Herdsman” (Ind. Ant. vol. TI. 


p- 90, March 1874), at the end of which the 
author even disclaims to be a religious guide, 
and openly avows that the religion of love is the 
only true one :— 
SE° 559 B Glow pj 55 
9 SHS re LEI dele 
wom leisy ded 5] ane Le 
Cus Jok sebe > how |p Role 
“You must not guidance seek from the 
inebriate ; 
Who rend their clothes, can they be asked to 
mend? 
From all religions differs love’s belief ; 


The lovers’ sects and rites are God alone. 


| as an English and a Persian scholar, I have during the last 


ho has 
not yet met among Europeans with the attention study 


two years given selections from this great poet, w 


Ocromen, 1875:] 
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ON THE AGE AND COUNTRY OF E BIDYAPATL 
RY JOHN DEAMES, 8.0.8, 


It has been osnal td speak of thia poot av the 
eurliest writer of Bengal, and, as his language 
iW decided! y Hindi in type, the opinion has been 
held by myself and othera that the Bengali 
language had nt that time not fally developed 
itself out of Hindi, 

This view is very distasteful to Rengulis, who 
are proud of their langange, and wish to vindi- 
cate for it an independent origin from some 
local form of Prakrit. 
sot fo work to search out the age and qountry 
of Bidyapati, so-aa to show whether he 
whe really a Bongali or not. 

A very able article has appeared on thix «ub. 
jeot in the last number of thab excellent Bengali 
magazine the Hongo Durtana (No. 2, pt. IV. 
for Jyoishtho 1222, any Jone 1875). It leaves 
sotielhing to te desired in the shape of clearer 
intlication of the authorities on which the state- 
ments are fonnded, and there are some points 
on which T still foe! unsatisfied, but the main 
conelnsions are, I think, wnuseailabte. 

_ T proceed to give the substance of tho: argn- 
ment, and the conolusions urrived at, with my 
OWT COMTOT ES. 

In an articly on Bid yi pati in the Indiaw 
ms be vol. TT. p. $7, I deserted his Ian- 
guage ns“ oxtremely Eastern Hindi,” and on 


p. 40 aa “the vernacular of Uppor Bengal. In - 


the sume sericea of articles, at p.. 7 of vol. IL, 
Twrote of it as “more properly old Maithila 
thon Bengali.” These the expressions wre 
three different ways of atating tho same fact, 
and my opinion was arrived at from in exunin- 
ation of the language rather than from histori- 
cal or other considerations, Though 1 thn 
anticipated the writer in the Hanya Darhina, 
Yel it im none the leas gratifying to me to find 
that tho eonclusion to which I was led by purely 
linguistic reasons has now been confirmed by 
actual documentiry ovidence. 

One point, however, | was wrong about, and 
most now abandon. From the expression in 
Padakalpaiarn, 1317, * pincha Gantros- 





Mea shidern ia this bes Thee tnd renee is aera | 


to in yosarset erie te whether faulty oe mt: 


Hisenls cathe 
T venture to hi 





They have apparently | 





vara,” Tand the pandits whom I consulted 


were led to: suppoan that tho poet resided at 


Nadiyil. The interpretation thus assigned to 
Guura was supported by several consitlera- 


tons :— 


L HidyApati’s meeting with Chandt 
(Mis, whe lived in the adjucent district of Hlr- 
bliin, 

2. The renown of Nadiy& ag the birth- 
plaice of Chaitanya, who, as we know from the 
Chaitanya-charitdmrita, was fond of singing 
Hidyiipatt's poems. | 

3. Tho fhet that Nadiya wns-tho seat of a 
celebrated family of rajus. 

The conclusion uy to the poet's conntry being. 
Nodiya did not even then-seom tons to harmon. 


ie with his langnage, and somo of my Bengali 


friends wished to explain it by the ‘theory that 


the poet osed the Braj Bhishi dinloot a5 specially 
appropriate to songs inpraike of Krishon ‘To 
this theory there were, however, the objections 
that Bid yi pati's lonrunge, thongh Hindi, is 
olearly not Braj Bhishi, or anything like it, but 
Maithila, which is a very different balsa and 
that prior lo the restoration of the Kris 
af Brindaban by Ripa and Sanatana, fhlicwers 
of Chaitanya, the Braj Bhashd was not oonsi- 
dered peculiarly approprinte to Krishpa-hymns, 
Jayadeva, for instance, aswell as Ripa 
and Ssndtans: themeelves, need Sanskrit. 

To solve this question the writer in the Banga 
Dartana starta by observing that BidyApati's 
contemporary Changi Dis writes Bengali, anil 





tits explodes the theory that Bengali was in 


that age unformed, and clogely resembling rustic 
Hindi, After diseusaing this point, he goes on 
to show, from the celubrated tnocting of the two 
pouts, that Bidyapati's home mnst have been in 
soine place not very far from Birbhiim; and ho 
hat been lod by this argument to seek for it In 
the nearest Hindi-speaking province: for if 


«Chandi Dis, lwing «a Bengali, wrote Krislinn- 


hymns in his mother-tongtre, i i9 a fair inference 
piensipignt tA would also uae Ais mothor- 





ion tat aelocigs et rm latelear Seth i of mmare 

Le be tars care’ etal, and I-flather iP that T 
adh arte thal eae a o little. 
Sling old phe oe 
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tongue; and as the language = TEs is Maiti 
Hindi, the conclusion is that he whe a native 
of MithilA. Imay hero add to the writer's 
argument that Maithila closely approximates to 
Bengali, as in the Ia of the proterite, the chare- 
teristic do of the future, the interchange of f 
and », the nomial affixes fo and ra, and other 
points. 

He next notices the allusions made by the 
poet to lis patrons Haja SibSingha (Siva Sinlip) 
and Riipaniriyana; his patron's wife, Lachhins 
Debi; his frienda Bijayaniriyana and Banulyn- 
nitlia+ ad conelides that the poet was atouched 
to the court of Sib Sinch.* 

By a happy inspiration he appears to lave 
thought of consulting some learned men of the 
province of Mithila, 
coextensive with tho modern district of Tirhmt, 
occupying the country between the Ganges and 
the Himélnyaa, andextending on the west os far 
as the Gunilak river, and on the east quite up to, 
if not beyond, the old bed of the Kiist river im 
Poriniya (Porneah). 

As the result of his researches ho found 
that Bid y & pati is still well known in Tirhut, 
and hax left some Iyries which are still sung 
by the people and are in Maithila, On this 
point, however, I wonld obverve that thea 
eon muy have been modernized: indeed 
thoy look very amuch ns if they had,—snch 
words na kia, garue, dharagekn, look suspicious. 
Bat the moat important discovery is that of 
a Paaji or chronicle of the kings of Mithili, 
It is to bo wished that the author bad told mi 
where this book is to he found. Hoe merely 
tolla us thut it ia in Mithili, and begins in Saka 
1246, in the reign of Hari Singha Dove, Thao 
date and tho king's name agree in a singular 
way with that Hari Singha Deva whose capital 
waa ot Simrion (Sanek. Samnaragrama), and 
who waa conquered by Tuglilak Shih in an. 
1822, and flod to the mountains, where be fonnd- 
od the kingdom of Nepil, with its papitel, Kibh. 
mindo, or ‘the wooden palnoe.” Simon is in 
the extrome north-west gormor of Tirhut, anil its 
Ting are very extensive, 

In the Pingl mention is made of.n king. ‘of 
Tirhut, Siva Sinha, and at his courk th ie r- 
corded that there was one Bidyapati, son of 
Ganapati, son of Jaya Dutta, kon of Dhired- 





which was nearly 





“warn, ect 1 et Devaditya, son of Diarmbditys. 
This is our poct, and it is etrange that there 
should be two circunistantial traditions about 
tha game mun. The Muithilas claim him: rh 


their own, and the Bongalis, as mentioned (Jud. 
Aut. vol. LL. p. 37), make him’ ont to bea Jes- 
BOTY mGa— 
“Orbis de patria ccrtat, Homere, tua." 
Raja Sib Singha t aid to have lived wt Su- 


gona, tm 


Kovperor—through tho instramentality of our 
poet, who showed himself to be possessed of 


miracnlons porrern. The Pidshah pave him tho 
village of Bipast, in Tichnt; and Sib Singha, ap- 
parently to save his own claims as eaminddr, aleo 


made him « grant of the mame. The deed of 


gift is said to be still extant in the possession 
of the poet's descendants, who still own tha 


villuge. 
Certain expressions in this grant raise a qnes- 
tion of date which is somewhat difficult to 


--gottle. 
‘The document recites that the grant woo 


tuado in the two hundred and ninety-third year 


of the era of Lakshman Sen. Tho Son Rijas 
of Lengal must then have exerolzed some sort: 


of ovet-Jordship in Mithila. Tho writer talla 
us that the ora of Lakshman Sen is still current 


among the paydita of Mithila, and that the 
year 1874 a.m. = 767 of Lakshman, or the L. 8. 


era a4 ih ia called, The ora therefore begins in 


ap, 1107 or Saka 1080, and 1. §, 208 — Sake: 
1326 and a.p. 1400. ‘The Bengali tradition ae 


to the poet's date gives him from Asm 143- 
L441, which ia little Ister than the date now 

But there ia noother difficulty. 
etates that Sib Singha’s reign did not bogin til 


Saka 1869 = an. 1446, 00 that the grunt wae 


mide 46 yuara before he ascended the throne. 
The Muithila pandita get ont of this by saying 
that the grant was meade when Sib Singh was 
acting ne Jiburd@ or repent for his father, 
and they ndd that his father, R&jn Deba Singh, 

raigned {1 years, so that he moat have beer. 


ol and infirm for a long period before his 


death. Still that ho should have been obliged 





to resign all active participation im. tha povern- 


* Vide the article in Ind. Ant. vol, 11, quoted shove, 


a village still extant. A curious Ingend 
ia told of his being delivered from prison ate 
| Teolhi—inte which ha had been cast by tho 
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ment 45 years before hia denth is hardly prob- | 
so constantly ooonrs immediately following that 


able, 

This date, moreover, would give Bid ya pati 
himselfa very long life Two productions of 
his are still extant, besides his lyrical poems. 
One is a prose work in Sanskrit, the Purusha 
Paritahd, which was translated into Bengali by 
one of the pandits of Fort William College, and 
ix still remembered by Bengal etvilians an one 
of those instruments of torture known ns text- 
books which we need to plod wearily over m 
our college days, Now in the introduction to 
this tedious work it is said to have been written 
at the requeat of Raja Sib Singha then reignimg, 
or 46 years after the grant of land, when Didya- 
pati could not well have heen less than 60 or 70 
vears old. 

The second work is in Sanskrit) verse, and is 
called the Durgdbhalti Tarangint; it is said 
to have been written in the reign of Raja Nara 
Singha, who did not ascend the throne till 26 
years luter: so ab his necession the poet must 


have been at least 92 yoara old, even supposing | 


him to have been quite a young man when he 
ot the grant, 

The descendants of Bid yipati at Bipast 
are stated to have in their possession a copy ofthe 
Ehdgaval Puréga.1 in the handwriting of the poet. 
written in L. 8. $49 = Saka 1579 or a.p, 1456. 

Tho writer in the Banga Darlana is not at 
al) surprised ab the great age attained by the 
poot; he merely remarks that a contemplative 
life is conducive to longevity, und that there are 


many inatancea of [rihmans dovoted to litera — 


ture reaching a great age. I would suggest the 
possibility of thoro having been more than one 
Bid yapati, and that the word is not a proper 
name, but a title, like Rai Guoiker or Kali 
Konkan. There is porhups some weight in the 
Bongali tradition that the poct’s real name was 
Tho Pénji states that Raja Deva Singha 
reigned 91 years, and the dates of the varions 
ruigna of thia period may be thns given:— 
Deva Singhs... av. 1055, reigned 91 yoars. 
Bib Singha TT 1445 rf ib i 
Rani Pudmivati Debt 1450 “+ lt oT) 
Rani Lakhimi Debi... 1452 » 8 
Rani Biawis Debi... 1461 + 12 " 
Nara Singhs,.......... 1473 





Italso appears that Rapanirayana, whose nama 


of Sib Singha, is not an indepondent personage, 
hint that the kings of that family took the title 
of Niriyaga with some prefix. Thus we find 
Mahdrijos Nara Singha Darpankriyapa, Ratna 


Singha Jivananiriyana, Haghn Singha Bijoyn- © 


nirhkyuna, and others, 

The patron of our poeh was thus called in 
full Mulirija Sib Singh Hapaniriyons. Ho had 
three wivea—the three Riinis mentioned nhora— 
who, according to the Pdéxyi, reigned in snpces- 
sion, and after them reigned Nara Singha, Sib 
Singha’ consin, | 

Mithila was always closely allied to Bengal, 
and waa enbject to it at the time of the intro 
duction of the L. S.era. This accounts for our 
poot's galntation to the “pinchy Gauyes- 
vara,” princes of Mithil A being regarded os 
alo princes of Gaur or Bengal, The ce 
princes are probably Sib Singha and his four 
cousins, Nara, Ratus, Ragho, and Bhann, the 
first of whom came eventnally to be the ruling 
prince. 

The Lachhima Debt whom the poct so fre- 
quently celebrates is the second of the three 
wires of Sib Singha, and her name—a corruption 
of Lakshml—is also wntien Laklmf!, in con- 
sonance with Hindi phonesia. 

We must then regard Bid yA pati asa poot 
of MithilA, whore he is still remembered and 


has loft descendants, His language, though no 
longer to be regarded as old Bengali, is very 


closely alin to it, and represents a link between 


fifteenth century Bengali and Hindi, Withone 
hand he touches Sir Dis, with the other Chand 


Das. 
Tio ia enid to have died at Bajitpur,« village 


near Dalsingha Saral, about ten tiles north-east 


of Birh, ‘He was on his way to tho Ganges, to 
ond his days there, when death overtook Limon 
(he rind. 

Wihe writer of tho article I have bean dis- 
cussing would give ux some more information 


as to this Maithila Pdnjl, it wonkl be welcome, 


and it would also be interesting to know whe- 
ther Raja Sib Singha Rapaniriyaps was in 
any way connected with the family whose pre- 
sent representative is wtill the nominal roler of 


Nepal. 
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ARCHZOLOGICAL NOTES. 
BY M. J. WALHOUSE, LATE M.C.S. 
(Continued from page 274.) 


VII.— Bronze Antiquities in India. 

The elegantly-shaped bronze jug represented, 
actual size, in the accompanying plate, was dug 
up some fifteen years ago near Avina$i, in the 
Koimbatur district, Madras. A great city 
is traditionally said to have stood where it was 
found, but only some indistinct mounds and 
hollows now mark the spot, not only ‘periére 


etiam ruine’—haye the very ruins perished,— — 
but the name too has been forgotten, and only | 


a dim tradition survives that palaces and tem- 
ples once spread widely there. Such legends 
are not uncommon in India, to whose ancient 
soil the declaration of the poet is peculiarly 
applicable— 
“Thou canst not find one spot 
Whereon no city stood.” 


With the jug were found a bronze globular oil- 


vessel with straight tapering spout, and a bronze 
stand for one wick, both of the forms still com- 
monly in use; but the jug is of a shape not 
at all Hindu, nor indeed, though elegant and 
classical, hardly Greek *,—rather resembling 
what is known to modern manufacturers as 
‘the Windsor pattern.’ It shonld be remark- 
ed that the illustration might convey the idea 
that the rim opposite the handle is furnished 
with a spout. This is not the case, however; the 
rim is really broken away more or less all round, 
the top of the handle not being attached, but a 


fracture existing between. From some indica-— 


tions it seems probable that the original rim 
spread round in a perfect circle 51 inches in 
diameter, without any spout or depression for 
pouring out. This would have given the jug a 
much more archaic appearance ; the shape of the 
handle with its plaited ornament will be noticed. 

A vinA§&i is abont a hundred miles from the 
Malabar coast, between which and Egypt there 
was certainly a frequent communication in very 
ancient times; and the Greek and Phoenician 
sailors, who took home peacocks and perfumes 
from thence, may have brought out with them 
such an article as this bronze jug. Further 
evidence of communication is given by a pot 
full of well-preserved coins of Augustus and 
Tiberius, which was dug up at Polichi, in 





Koimbatur, in 1810: and there is, I believe, his- 


| torical proof that one of the Pandyan kings 


sent an embassy to Angustus. Copper orna- 
ments are occasionally found in the cairns in 
Central and Southern India, and in 1870 more 
than‘a ton of rudely shaped copper hatchets 
without sockets, and instruments like knives, 
were dug up in the BalaghAt, Maisur; some 
are now in the British Museum. 
VIII—Masons’ Marks. 

The thirteenth century was distinguished by 
a wonderful development of architectural works 
and skill throughout Europe, and so great a 
resemblance runs through many of the magni- 
ficent monuments then erected, that they have 
been supposed to owe their origin to associa- 
tions of artificers travelling over Europe, and 
employing the knowledge of mathematics and 
design, that had awoke from the Dark Ages, 


| in the service of art and construction, chiefly 


ecclesiastical. In that age of faith 


. ©The architect 
Built his great heart into the sculptured 
stones, 
And with him toiled his children, and their 
lives 


Were builded, with his own, into the walls, 
As offerings unto God.” 

Such an association was that of the Fratres 
Pontis, who wandered from realm to realm for 
the purpose of building bridges when travelling 
became more general, and communication be- 
tween countries more frequent, as the arts and 
civilization expanded. Many a pilgrim would 
then ejaculate with a thankfulness ill under- 
stood in these days of excursions made easy— , 

* God's blessing on the architects who build 

The bridges o’er swift rivers and abysses 
Before impassable to human feet.” 

These societies of wise master-builders and 
co-workers are believed to have instituted 
certain secret signs and tokens, by which they 
might know one another and the works built by 
the fraternity, and hence are said to have ori- 
ginated many of the signs and passwords of 
Freemasonry ; for they were also styled Free- 
Masons,—equivalent, as some say, to free-stone 


* Perhaps most nearly approaching the Oinochod. 
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workers; or, fa olhera assert, from then cn. 
gaging and combininur to assist one another, and 
not to work omleas free and on ther own 
terms, This waa no tnnecessary precaution, for 
in those days king and powerful corporntiona, 

ding castles or churches, had 
amuall ceanietion in impressing skilled work- 
men, and fyrcing them to work on terms dic- 
tated. 

Not only had these old erafismen a system 
of secret signs for knowing one another, but 
also of marks or symbols cut on courses of 
stones laid by them, which disclosed to the 
initiatod their presence and handiwork. Much 
that ia mystical and extravagunt has been 
propounded respecting these * Masons’ Marky,” 
but it seems probable they were nothing more 
than the personal marks of the masiers of tho 
works, conveying, in forms determined by the 
associations, directions to tho settera how to 
| lay the stones.. Similar marks aro indeed used 
in building to this hour, and by them eanh 
mason recognizes the partionlar stone for the 
correct workmanship of which he is answerable. 
On large works a list is kept by the foreman, 
and any new man baying a marking similar to 
one already on the lint must make a distinctive 
difference; Skillod masons say that from tho 
chatacter of tho mark they can tell the kind 
of stone on which it wna made. 

It ia cortuinly striking, however, to find the 
same Masons’ Marks, whatever ther orginal 
intent, mpon the grandest architectural monu- 
ments from Leeland to Spain and Italy, and atill 
more remarkable, and more to our present 
purpose, to find them similarly used in Indin 
and other Enuatern countries. Some of the 
marks are well-known Indian symbols, sath 
as the nbiquitous ecastitd, re, which Mr. Fer- 
gruston considers still unexplained, but which 
may have been « signature of the ancicut Jaina 
kins. In looland it was called Thor's Hammer, 
and ia found on Runie monuments, ancient 
Roman allars, Danish medala, English and 
Spanish cathedrals, the Minster at Bile, tho 





church wt Oschatz, and may be seen in high | 


relief on a brass amulet, brought from Ashanti, 
in the South Kensington Miseun. 

The late Churlea Horne, H.C.5., FRAS., do., 
s most diligent archwologist, collected Minsons’ 
Marka during several years’ service in the 


* Tho Atallah Masjid and other buildings in 





tha DWiP. angetly date from 2.1, LOW) by 1450, 


‘North-West Proviness, and poblished, in The 


Builder of 26th Jana 1369, « noting of them, ae- 
companied by a collection of examples, copied 
on the annoxed Pinte L Nos, 1—§.* ‘Hetemarks: 
tint in Jorge and ancwnt buildings he often found 
forty or fifty stones near to one another mark- 
ed ins simidar manner, having been probably 
all dreased by the same man on five eides, with 
the rough side left innermost, on which he set 
his mark. ‘his would then be useful in com- 

pating the amount of work done, which was paid 
for by contract, as iv mow the pradtica in the 
AMllshabid quarrics where stone was cut for the 
éamnd Railway bridge. On-many ancient stones 
directions in Sanskrit characters, ach aa right 
hand, bottom of pillar, upright, &e., were ont: the 
characters of the Insirwctions (No. 5) in the plate 
are Gupta, circa 300.4.0., and were translated 
for Mr. Horne by Bibn Rajendraliln Mitra, sa 
signifying (1) “Latha,” Jaith, monumental col 
omen 72 (2) “ Saika,” fatoh-pie ; (3) “ Kicha,” 
mitidie; (4) * Puda,"—initiala of Purea, Enat 
Dakhan, south; (5) Upara, of fhe upper course. 
General Canningham, in hiv Arelmological Sur- 
rey Reports, vol, I, has, in. plates xxxiv. and 
xxvil., riven ficures of Masons’ Marks from the 
great atipa of Sdrnith and from the great 
mosque ab Dehli; several of the latter are 
instructions fur numbering and. placing tha 
stones, Some ofthe Lellere following the Ja- 
structions (No, 6) are translitenved with doubt, 
The curions figure of the cock (No. 4) ia cut on 
o black stone roof in » «mall tower in the south- 





west corner of the Atallah Masjid, and frou ite : 


position must have been incised before the 
stone waa placed, which was probably during 
the Muhammadan occupation. The marks from 
Sadiyi, Uppor Assam (No.7), ocourred on stones 
in the“ Copper Temple,” and aro taken from 


| plate xxx. vol, XVIL of the Juwrnal of the 


Aeigtic Society of Bengal (page 457). The line 
of Persian marks (No. 6) token from plate 
Ixxxii, vol. UL of Sir W. Ousoley's Travels 
in Persia (page S04), He copied the marks 


| (there ealled aizida) from large hewn stones 


in the magnificent ancient Palace of Suaduka- 
bid, Abode of Happiness, near Ispahan. Signs 
moh resembling Masons" Marks oro often 
found impressed on the bricks of the Birs-i-Nim- 
rid, or Tower of Babel, Advancing to Wi 

Adu, The Buiter of 12th Jono 1875 contaim 
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a collection of marks, copied in Plate IL. 
9, obtamed by Mr. G. J, Chester at Tartis 
(Tortoss) and Jebeil, in the north of Syria, 
near Aradus, now Huoad, the Bibbcal 
Arvad, and communicated by him to the Com- 
mittee of the Palestine Exploration Fund, At 
Tartia there is a castle, an bomense strnctire 
of massive drafted masonry of crneadimg date, 
incorporating probably still earlier constrnohions 
and masonry: the stones exhibit many Masons’ 
Marka: Thera ts also o cathedral, described os 
a noble edifioe, extraordinarily perfect, fit to be 
naed af any moment for Christian worship, con- 
sisting of four bays, the east end wilh three 
apeses, eich equara onteide ; the roof of vaulted 
stone; the weat front hna a pomted doorway 
with oa large threefold window above 1t of ex- 
quinite proportion, aul there are elegant Janeet 
windows at the sides, The marks come cluafly 
from) theso buildings. Mr, Cheater considers 
them to be Christion and European, anch as 


were need in the eleventh and twelfth centurme, | 


thengh some ore of all dates and oonntries. 
A few marks (10, 15) from the Holy Land are 
added from Sfr. Godlwin's collection, om] some 
from-ruina in Lyvin (No. 15) ; also. line of Roman 
marks from Pompei (No.1), and oxamplos 
from Hadrian's wall (17) of the second century 
and Roman altars found in ingland (No. 10). 
Still further to illustrate the subject ond 


to asmiat comparison, several seta of marks | 


(Nos. 18—27) from medueval bmildings all | 


over Kropa are selected from Mr. Godwin's 
collection poblished in The Suililer of March 
27, 1860 (vol. AX VIL. pp, 245-246). 


separated conntries and ages cannot fail to atrike 
attention. Sonie arc as universal ua the sea 
fikd, and as full of myatioal and typical menn- 
ings.* Suoh is the hourglass form und the 
involved triangles, which when a pontaole are 
an winblem of Sivaand Brahmi, and tho famous 
"Solomon's Seal,” as well asa Mosonio symbol ; 
trident-shaped signa in the Indian and Persian 
marks, like the Greck yp, which are identicn] 
with the Vaishnava sect-mark, passes into the 
Government broad arrow mark, and (reversed) 
ia o Gish character ; and the T in the Runic al- 





* In aan all i hoe Groat Pyramid ia cub the ball 

' cromm, the eume us the cormnation ball and 

Wik on the wp ot Se Pan's Cathedral: revered it x the 
aay eminon 

Duristian symbel ib bores widely diferiat tents 4 





The re- 
markable identity of marks need m widely | 





phabet. On European aa well® as on Asintio 
bmldings mny be found Hindu casle-marks, 


Rosicrucian, Astrological, and Cabulistic signa, 
and characters ocenrring in the Etruscan, 


Lycian, Old Slavic, African, Gnostic, Palmy- 
rene, gd Cufic alphabets, as well os the pro- 


| gressional varieties of the Indian Alphabets. 


The ¥V,N, W, and A forms are ofall cot 





Bnd Wires. 
in this snbject is the fact that nearly all the 
Ranic letters are found figuring far ond wide 
ad Masons’ Marks,—n circumstance not to be 
lost sight of by thos who affirm Hiet Odin, 
“tha inventor of the Runes," and hia Aer, 
wern a people from the Enat, dung ox 
present instances from Persia the nol uncommon 
marke is the Runie S; this characteralso orcora 
inthe Asoka ond Western Cave Tngoriptions, 


Indeed, not the least carious pois 


ee 4 


in which it has the power of d; itis also found ~ 


in the Arianian Alphabut, as given by the Inte 
Prof. Wilson in hia trian Antiqua, where it 
represents 7, and finally in the Himyaritic In- 
scriptions of Southern Arabia it is w :—astro- 
nomically it denotes Saturn. 

In connection with this subject the al 


| and Inscriptions given in vol. I, of Prineep’s 


Haays on Indian Antiquities; Prof, AD 
Wilson's papor on Rock Inscriptions of Kapurdi. 


| Girl, Dhooli, and Girnfr, in the Journal ef the 


Royal Asiatie Socialy, vol, XIL., and the Arianian. 
Alphabet above mentioned; the progrossional 
Alphabet in Hope's Jnseriptions in Dharwar 
and Mysore, and Plate 2 of Hindu Bymbola 
ond Caste-marks in Moor’s Hindu Panfhieon 
ae be referred to: aa nlao Mr, Burnell'a 
Eiementa of South Indian Pilowonreny Tha 
length of Masons’ Marks, itmay be es ir 
ringes from | in. to 4 in. or in. : the majority, 
howover, aro from 2 in, to 3 in. ‘ice When 


I bocame alive to the subject, I had no oppor 


tunity of examining the great fomples of 
Southern India, but only tho romnins of Jaina 
architecture occurring in Kanara, On thoso 
Leould find no mark, ee it is far from 
impossible thoy may exist § Search on buildings 
all over India, + on well ng fn Astana anil 
adjacent countrics, would doubtleas discover 
lo le whioh it would be interesting to 


my 
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Yoo. 1875.] 
compare witli marks that may be found in 
Ceylon, Sinm, Kambodin,and Java. Should any 
be discovered in rumoter China and Japan, the 
interest would be increased : for thongh the anb- 


ANTIQUITIES OF GODAVARE AND ERISHNA DISTRICTS. 


a0 


ject is peotabty mort curious than importante 
it might point to some nseful conolnsions, and 
throw perhaps a ray of light on the early his- 
tory of architecture. 


NOTES ON THE ANTIQUITIES FOUND IN PARTS OF THE UPPER 
GODAVARI AND ERISHNA DISTRICTS. 


(From the Proceedings of the Mulraa Gfocerament, Public Departinenl, th Feb. 1876.) 


Theso antiquities consist of the cairns and 


tombs of Dravidiang or earlier Skythinns, of 


Skythian tombe of the later period, roina of 
Buddhist snd Hinds temples, and stone crosses 
of the carly Christian period. 

1. In the Upper Godivor!, British aide, and 
Frishni Districta south of Jagiipeti, Dravidian 
or carlicr Skythian tombs and cairns are found 
in groups, particularly in the Krishna Distriot, 


whore thereare hundredson one hillalone, The | 
eairng aro constructed of four stone alaha on 


edge, and slab at bottom anil one on top; then 
round the tomb a ring of small stones some 
twelve feet in diameter, and small stones, within 
that, heaped over the grave. The grave ia sunk 
from two to four feet in the ground, nocording 
to the breadth ofthe side sinha. 
graves are from one foot six mohes long by one 
foot brood to six feot long by two fect broad. Tn 
the Krishpi District the slabs are limestone ; in 
tho Upper Godiyarl, trap, matemorphic rock, 
and sandstone, I have opened several of these 
graves and foundaskeleton, The body had been 
Ini on the right side, head resting on right 
arm—head alwaya north, foet south. The bones 
were invariably so damaged that they crambled 
almostatatonch. Tho npper slabd on the tombs 
vary In size. 
by three feet to eight feet by six feet; some of 


the smaller tombs have no slabs on them on . 


top, bot only «mull stones piled mp asa cairn, 
(See Fig. 1.) Tai none of the graves have I 
found any ornaments, beads, or pottery. 

l thiak that these graves most be botween 
$,000 und 4,000 years old.” , 

9, Skythian Tyinbe,—These I have only secon 
in the Upper Godavari; they are tombs without 
cairns. These tombs hare no slabs af bottom, 
only four forming the sides; they are generally 


fourfvet by throe feet, some with immones elabs | 


on top. T have measnred them fourteen feet 
ri all replete ae ae 


* No dopamdance can be placed on the conclasians 


mentioned in thia paper reepocting tho ager of the re- 





The sizes of the | 


| the death of w chief, number according 


_—gulld, " 


1 have found them from four fect | 


by five feet; they lay irrespective of compass 
bearing. The graves are filled up with small 
earthen pots filled with barnt bones and olny, 
[ have found bends apparently made of ivory, 
ind some amnll glass ones of red and grean 
colour, in the pot that contains the charred 
romaing of the skull, (Fig, 2.) 

There 14 a splendid tomb made of sandatone on 
the Nizdin’s side of the river opposite Lingala; 
the slab on top ia nine feet square; the tomb 
the ground) sone seven feet in diameter, and is 


evidently a chiefs grave. I had no opportunity 


to open and examine it; but another grave, 
with smaller slabs and fewer ringa round it, T 
opened, In the tomb there were the usual pots 
with bones and beads; the rings contain o 
skeleton with feet in towards the tomb, the 
-tkull placed betwoon the knees. These were tha 
akelotons of slaves that had been sucrilficed on 





Herodotas describes this coremony. These two 
different tomba alluded to in the foregoing are in- 
discriminately called by the natives rikehari~ 
‘tombs of the gianta;’ this is a misnomer 

None of the skeletons I have met with exceed in 
size those of the present dey; and the unburnt 
bones in the other tombs, piecea of riba, 
arm-bones and picoes of the skull, are just the 
The graves with the charred bones of the 
dead probably belong to the Northern race of 
of cromation during the Grecian invasion: in 





custom south in ther wars. Tho upright stones 
in connedtion with demon-worship I have only 
foundin the Krishnd District (see Figs. J, 4), 
Ths Kolhsaand Gonds put up wooden posta for 
ihe same rite. 

3. Rains of Hinda temples of the cnrlior 
mains; and the name Stythian ia, Srarika loos, uusatie- 
factory.—Ep, 


their country $25 years nc., and bronght this 
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period before Buddhism I haye not found, either 
in the Godivarl or KriahnA District, in the places 
T have visited; all the pieces among the ruins 
have grotesque and unlumoan-shaped sculpture 
on them, which is not the case in the earlier 
temples, where some of the sculptures of human 
beings are almost equal to those of the Greeks. 
Of the remaina of Buddhist temples I have 
seen two in the Upper Godavari. 
appearance of having been one of the fortified 
Buddhist temples, The wall of the enclosure, 


sume 600 feet aquare, had on two sides a rough | 


stone wall fseed with cut stone some eighteen 
feot high: on the other two sides the hill ie # 
elif, The entrance pate was built of immense 
blocks of stone; the top beam conmuled of a 
eqnare stone with Boddha and two elephants 
with pots in their tranks pouring water on him 
carved onit.* Subsequently this temple seems 
to have passed into Hindu hands. Dy the broken 
stone bulls in the enclosure, and by some A{n- 
hammadan coins found in the old well, now 
nearly filled up with rubbish, it seems to have 
been occupied by them, probably as a fortress, 
for which it is well situated, being closo to the 
ruin at Davarapilli. 

Tho next instance of Buddhism are two stones 
(built into a small temple at Lingala) with the 
sacred duck or dodo carved on them. 

I have not seen any remains of Jain temples 
or idols in the Upper Godavari. 

Ruins of Hinds temples are nomerons both 
on the British and Nizim’s sido of the river, 
The temples hayeall been small, and the idols 
very roughly carved. OF the present temples 
in the Upper Godavari none exceed 400 yours in 
age. One small temple at Purnoshala is said 


to be bailt near the spot from which the wifo of 
Rima was carried off to Ceylon, and on one stone | 
ina yagw at the back of the temple is shown a | 


TBS INDIAN BA TARE 


One hoa the | 











| footprint, said to be the pes the wife stood 


when she was forcibly carried off. The tratpetes 
is thin: but I rather think it has been cot in the 
Btone. 
small temple at Nelimilli, some four miles north- 
cast of Damagadem, I found a rough stone 
(hard) some two feet #ix inches long by one foot 
four inches broad and four inches thick; on it 
are carved some Telugu letters. ‘The language 
ig Sanskrit ; the date is plain; the stone is 750 
years old, 

4. Tho Christian remains sreon the Nizum’s 
side near Miigapeté in the jungles, and. consist 
of several stone crosses; > one some thirteen 


pearance looks like s tomb; itis seven fect above 
ground, nbuut eight fect square, closed on three 
sides, open on one, and roofed in with an im- 


-mense slab of stone, When I saw them I was 


pressed for time, and eo did not examine them 
closely. I did nob see any inscription, nor had T 
Theans to make any excavation. To fix the date 
of these crosses is rather oa difficult matter. 
Christiunity (the Syrian Church) wna intro- 


mained in peace till the arrival of the Portuguese 
in the fifteenth century, when persecution began, 
and was brought to a climax in 1599 a.p, 


when Meneses, Archbishop of Gon, instituted 


the Inquisition, und ordered all the Syrian books 
to be destroyed and burnt. Tt ia well known 
that many of the Syrian Christians songht refage 
by flight inland,—they were favourubly looked. on 


put up by them, or belong to nn earlier period,t 
is a question that.can only be decided in onse 
auy inscriptions are found on or near them, 
T. Vanetavikis, 
Executive Engineer, D.P.W. 
Rtavelala, 4th Dee. 1874. 


PROGRESS OF ORIENTAL RESEARCH, 1874-75, 


(Abridged from the Annual Report of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, May 1876.) 

Professor John Dowson has contributed to Part, 

Vol. VIL of the Jour. EH. de. Soe, a paper on a 

Bactrian-Pali inseription of considerable intereat 








® Te thia not Laksheil the consort of Vishon, rather than | 


Buddha - Archaoloyio Heport rs Betgden and Kas 
peg ba Fergamon's Tree and ae Worship, Sud 
ol. p Ron 12, LID, 120, 212, 268 —En. 

i huis srceiea crosdea belotur to the sume age o@ the neighbour. 
rigs tae con! Firguacn a Liles Stone Monuments, pp. 


brought from Tak h t-i-Bahiby Dr, Leitner, and 
now in the Lahor Museum. The document m- 


cords the name and title of the king maAdrayasa 


Gnntpharaa, whom both General Connmghan 
anid Professor Dowson, independently of each other, 


OS Tm 

I fad 8 Ssiian Christians existed in 
rilorins eo lake na tho seventeruth, rae os peat re 
probability bevve had mura rg py a 
bun, dy nistaras rote 


In excavating among the ruina of a 


feet Ligh, and oleo a strnotnre which on firstap-— 


duced mito Indin in 400 i.p. These charches re- 


by the Hindus; but whether these crosses werd 


° 
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have identified with Gondophares, Thay disagreed, 


however, a4 to the date, the latter rewlong it uu 
“the 20th year of the king, on the 7th day of the 
month Valdikha,” whilst the former road Ip nas 
“the yeur Sathvat 103 (an, 45), the 4th of Vai- 
sikh, the 26th year of the kings reign,” Pro- 
feazor Dowson las now taken tho inscription up 


once more, and adopta General Cunningham's ine | 


tarpretation of the word saiwateanras meaning the 
Sativat (or Vikraméditya) era. His rovived read- 
ing of the date is “the 26th year of the king, the 
your 100 of the Sarhvat, the Srd day of Vaisikha.” 
Another communication of considerable antiynarian 
Interest fa an account by Mr, T. Hl. Blakesley of 
Ceylon on the ruinsjof Sigiri. The rook of 
Sigiri,in the north extromity of the central pro- 
vines of Ceylon, which rises sume 600 feebobove the 
surrotnding plain, appears in carly times to have 
constituted the citadel of a fortified position, 
surrounded by earthworks und moata, the aides 
of which wroin some parts revetted with stone, 
Mr. Blakesley has traced out two quadrangular 
areas, comprising, together with the rock, a space 
of come G0 acres, und defended not only by these 
walla and moate, but, on the enstern side, by a 
large artificial luke, which ha thinkw must have 


been used also for the purposes of agricultural ir-— 


rigation. Extensive earthworks or bands for the 
diversion of running water into partioular channels 
hire alao been traced in differant directions for 
vome miles, Mr: Blakesloy ascribes these earth- 
works to King Kafyopa the Parricile, who 
lived in the fifth century of our era; and the 
completion of the irrigation arrangements to 
Pordkrama Bala in tho middle of the twelfth 
century. Eurller than either of thom—indeed, as 
early as the first contury B.c—are, in Ina opinion, 
the walls of eyclopean magonry still to be sean at 
Mapogala, o pairof rocks about half a mile 
gouth of the rock of Sigirh 

In the nambers of the Journal of the deatic 
Sociely of Bengal of 1874 which have bem hitherto 
received, the most important contribution iam 
transintion from the Arabic, by Major E. C. Russ, 
eat Maskat, of the Aaahj-al-Ghommah, which, m 
the translator's opinion, is to be considered ag tho 
most authentic and coherent account of the his- 
tory of "Oman that bus emanated from native 
sources. Tho work appeara to he oxtremely rare. 
Major Ross had only hoard of two copies existing 
in ‘Oman, from one of which his translation hus 
been prepared. Tho name of theauthor of tha work 
was not given in the manuscript, but Major Rows 
wna informed by some learned men that the author 
was Sirhin-bin-SAid,a native of Tzkt. 

Bibt Réjondralila Mitre discusses at length the 
question as to the supposed identity of the Greeks 








with the Yavanas. ‘The conclasions ut; which 
he urrives are chivily these: That originally the 


term Yavana wna the nama of a country and of 


ite people bo the weatof Kundahir, whith may have 
been Arabia, or Persia, or Media, or Assyria— 
probably the last; that subsoquently it became the 
name of all thease countries; and that there is 
nota tittle of evidence tu show that it wes ot any 
ono time the exclosive name of the Greeks, 

The discovery by Mir, Weitmaoott of sarenteen 
Arubic inscriptions, ranging from Ai, 859 to 923, 
at Matdah, had enabled Dr. EH. Glochmann to 
oontings his valunble contrition’ to the peo- 
graphy and history of Bengal during the Muham- 

In the Journal of tha Bombay Branch of the 
Royel Aviahte Society Mr. E. Rehuteek has publish- 
ed fhosimiles and annotated readings of twelve 
Himyaritic inscriptiois—nine of which are macrib- 
ol on stone, ond three on motal plates—which 
the Society procured a few years ago from Arnbin, 
together with eight Arabic talismanio madicine- 
cups, facaimiles and descriptions of which ore 
likewise pobiishad by Mr. Hehateak. OF tha 
Himyaritic inseriptions two are written in tha 
Boverrpodeidv style, Another contribution of con- 
siderable importance is a series of Sanskrit and 
Old Cansrese Inseriptions relating tothe Ratt 
Chioftains of Sanndatti and Belgaum, in modern 
Cunnrese character, with translation and notes, by 
Mr. J. F, Fleet. Those documpnts furnish a very 
satiafactary view of the two powerful families 
which play soch an important part in the history 
ofthe (hdlakyas during a period of about throa 
cvnturies aud o half, from the time they were first 
raised from the rank of spiritual proceptors to the 


| pesition of chieftains. Tho value of Mr. Fiect's 


communication would have been considerably en- 
hanced by facsimile copies. The same number 
contains a legendary account of King Siliva- 


hone or Sétauvdhona, drawn from a Ma- 


ritht treatise entitled Sdlivdlana-charitra, by Bao 


Mr. KAT. Tolang has given two papors: in ono of 


them he endeavours to fix the date of Aludhu- 


sidanaSarasvatt, who commented on tle 
Bhagavadgtid, at’ about the end of the 15th or the 
beginning of the 16th century; whilst in the 
othor he gives a Chilukys copperplate grant, and 


| oxmn 12 the chronology ot the Woeatern line of 


that dynasty down to Vijaydditya (ap, 005 to 739}. 

Archnotogy—India—The Council are happy ta 
be able to state that since the last anniversary 
mesting considerable progress has been mado in 
the Archmological Survey of Ludio, including some 
discoveries which hare the most important hearing 
on or knowledge of the anolant art and religion of 
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that country. Of theso tho most prominent 
that made by General Cunningham of the holf- 
baried rail of tha tope at Bhirahut, which he 
thinks belongs to a period not long subsequent to 
the age of Aéoka. ‘These remains appear to ba 
covered with the most elaborate bas-relief, which 
afford a wonderinlly complete illustration of the 
arts of the period, a4 well as an authentic picture 
of the early forma of the Buddhist faith. 

Somo yours: ago, when 4Otr. 
published hia work on Trea and Serpent Worship, 
it was scarcely suspected that the Jatukes, or 
legendary lives of Buddha, wero of any prea 
antiquity. Bofore, however, the second edition 
appeared, Mr. Fergusson had been enabled, with 
Mr. Deal's assistance, to identify among the scalp. 
tures of the Sanolii Tope some eeoenes from the 
Viesantara and other Jitakus, the conversion of 
the Kuéyopas, and other incidents in the life of 
Bnddhs. There were then already enfficicnt 
indications to make it prohable—thouch they 
were nob strong ouough to prove it—that af leant 
u great part of the Huddhist liternture af Ceylon 
and Nepil wus oa old as the Chratmn era. "The 
great morit of General Cunningham's. discovery 
congequently consists in the Bhirahut ral bemg 
older than anything hitherto known; in tha 
geones represented being more numerous and 
varied than those at Sduchi ond Amartvati, and 
in their being all insoribed with the samo nomes 
which the Jitakns bear in Boddhist literature. 
The incidents depicted are sometimes not in them- 
selves easily recognized; but the oomes of the 
principal notors being written alongside of them, 
there can be no possible mistake ax to the persons 
they are intended to represent. 

Mr. Burgesa’s Report on his first season's work 
as Archmologiconl Surveyor, in the’ districts ‘of 
Belgaum aod Kalidgi, is replete with information 
on the antiquities of these districts, which were 
only imperfectly known before. The volumo is 
profasely illnstrated by photographs and plans, 
ag well ne drawings of details; but the point of most 
permanent interest ia probably the discovery in 
the Baddmi caves of inseriptions bearing 
dates from a well-nacertainod opooh, and in 
the ren ofa king whoge name was previously 
familiar to ms from other documents: No 
Inscriptions with aither a date ora recognizable 
name had hitherto beon fonnd in any Bribmanical 
eave, and there was thus no clue to their age 
except the assumed progression of style. Now, 
however, that Cave No. 111, at Badimt is buown 
to have been dedicated in the twelfth roar of King 
Mangaliévara, 4 yoors after the inougurm- 
tion of tho king of the Sakas, or a-p, TH, we 
have a fired pomtto start from. The firat inferenes 


Fergusson first 








wo shall probably have to draw from this discovery - 
seetns to be that the Brihmanical caves at Elora 


and eleewhere were not alwys of o luter date 


than, but wore, in some instances at least, contem- 
pornry with, the latest Buddhist caves ; whilet it 
also appears that it may he necessary to carry 
back the present form of the Hindu Pantheon to 
no considerahly earlier period than: was hitherto 
assigned to it. 

Lieutenant Cole has aleo poblished his: report on 
the boildings in the neighbourhood of Agra; and, 


| though containing little that is new, ite nstritions 


are a valuable contribution to our knowledge « of 
the district. 

For several years past a party of Sappera hove 
been employed in exploring the remains of the Bud- 
dhist buildimgsin the district of Peshiwar. Plane 
of the buried monasteries at Takht-i-Baht, 
Jamélgoarhi, and Harkai, which they haro 
uncovered, have been published in the ZLahor 
(rasetts, but unfortinately on so amall a scale and 
80 imperfectly uy hardly to be intelligible. The 
sculptures found in thease excavations have all 
been sent to the Lahor Musgum, but, again unfor- 


| tunately, without any steps boing taken to Indicate 


from what place the specimens came; #0 thot 
General Cunningham was only able toascertain the 
original site of six. Notwithstanding all this, they 
form a group of -seniptures nearly ns eee 
ué thoue from Bhirahut; and thongh, wnfor- 
tunately, none of them are ingeribed, there’ will 
probably be little diffienlty in identifying most 
of the seenea they are intended to represent. 
Although we have st present no moans of secertatn- 
ing the dates of those sculptures with mnything 
like precision, ib appears probable that they extend 
fram the Christian er to the Hijiruh. But the most 
interustings point ia that they seem to exhibits 
marked classical, or wt lonat Western influence. 
Tt remains, however, ta be ascertained whether 
this arose from the seed planted there hy the 
Baktrian Greeks, or whethor it waa the reanlt of 
continned communication betwoon tha west and 
the north-west corner of India during the period 
indicated, Tt ia to le hoped that aselection from 
those in the Lahor Musoum will be brought home, 
a4 they are entirely thrown away whore they are 
Ceylon.—Thanks to the enlightened interest 
taken by Mr, Gregory, the present Governor of 


| Ceylon, inarchmologion! research, steps have been 


taken by the Colonial Office to haveall Inseriptions 
in the island copied and published. This impor: 
tant work hog been undertaken by a Gorman 
scholar, Dr. Pan! Goldschmidt, who has hitherto 
giren mtich attention to the study of the Indian 
Prikrite. According ta the latest reporta, Dr. 
Goldschmidt has already examined nearly all the 
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inscriptions ab Atiuridhepura and Mahintale, At | 


the formor place a now inscription of considerably 
length hos been discoverod and. copied by lium. 


The Gayornor has likewiso resolved to have tha | 


ruins ti the island properly. surveyed by a compo- 
tent person, and plans, drawings, and descriptions 
of them published, 

The apprarance af Dr, A. Rarnall’s Nionents of 


South-Indian Poleoyraohy has weccesafully brokinn | 


ground in an important but hitherta neglected 
branch of inquiry, Tho first chapter deals: with 
the various theories regarding the date af the in- 
traloction af writing into India; whilat thy seqund 
coutging a couspeciue of the alphabets and the 
chief dynasties of the Sonth, followed by disens- 
gona on the South-Tinlion nomeraly, accents, anil 
migna of punctuation; and finally by nn esamy on the 
different kinds of Seoth-Tndinn inarriptions, with 
nnmorous palmographic epecimens, executed from 
onginal copper-plates, stones, anil polm-leal mann- 
noripite. 

The first. volume of Abd Rajemiralila Mibra’s 
kng-expected work on the Anfipgilies of Orians 
bas jrat roanhedthiacountry. Tha published volume 
deala more especially with the principles of Indian 
architecture, and with the aecial condition and 
riligian of tho Orissan tomplo-imildors,. It is 
copiously iuvtrated by lithugrapla. The second 





volume will describe in fallor detail the antiquities — 


of Khandagiri, Udayagiri, Ghovanesvura, Kauorak, 
Alti, and Jayapor, 

Sanekrit.—Prolessor Max Miller's odition of the 
Rigrods, with Sdyana's comment, originally mniler- 
taken under the bberal pairouage of the Directors 


of the Nast India Company, afterwards: continued | 


by Her Majesty's Seevotarios of State, has now 
been completed. The sixth volume contains, 
besides the conclnding partion of the text anil 
commotitary, the second part of the teefal indore 
verborum, and an index of tho wflara-patos, or 
socond members of compound words, prepared by 
Dr..G. Thibant, 

Professor R, Roth, of Tihingen, in about, in 
conjunotion with Professor W. D, Whitney, to 


brim out the long-expectedl second volume of the | 


Atharvarea, containing the varin [eclionw, Tho 
has lately given an aeoonnt of tha manuscript 
materinia ho lina obtained from India since the 
publication of tho text. OF eapectal intervst 
ian MS. which has beun discovered in Kadmir, 
containing the 4dkid or recension of the school 
of the Paippalidas, the textof which greatly dittors 
from that hitherto known. 

The last volume of the Tranegelions of the (d- 
fingen Aeadémy contains a paper by Profusser T. 
er eee roan for believing 

Thitaa or combined texts of the Vedas 





| prepared for publication. 





ee eee sume 
form in which they were at the time when tho 
hymne-werg first collected, These and other pa. 


pera ofasimilar kind will be introductory to a 


complete grammar of tha Vedas, which he hos 





Th his inaugural dissertation Dr, BE, Grulio 

ri published the text and an ‘index rerbornn 
of the Supurnttiydya, which, thoagh reakened 

among tho aupplomentury treutiges of tho Jig. 
etda, ia evidently of ‘comparatively modern or- 
gin, The aabject of this. tresticeis the legend 
of the bet between the two wives of End yopa, 
Soparni (or Vinati) andl Eadrd, by which the 
former becomes the slave of the Inttor, until her 
au. Suparaoe(Garoda) restores her to liberty 
hy means of ambrosia he has forcihly taken from 
the gods. 

To last: year’s volama of Abhandlengea of tho 
Munich Academy Professor ML Haug la oon- 
tribtted an elaborate essay on the various theories 
anil modes of Vedio sccontnation, partly drawn 
from sources accessible to him alone im manu- 
scripta procured by him in India, In the same 
paper Profexcor Hang endeavours to whow thas, 
tid far from the Vedic accentnation being intended, 

as has been generally believed, for the netusl ac- 
conte of the language, it 1s only a lind of musical 
modalation, and that the ootion which has 
hitherto prevailed ato, the uddita marking the 


ilrendy drawn forth protests from several San- 
akrit scholars, by whom the gumerous analogies 
between tho uddtta and the wordancent in the 
ongnate Innguagea, and the clow: connection 
between ik and the gunation of vowels in many 
grammatical formations are juatly iusated upon. 
Sincy the publication, at Hanimes, of tha great 
commentary on PAnini's grammatical aphorisms, 





brought out ite magnificent photolithographic re- 


commonts of Kaiysta and Naigojibhatta. This 
work, consisting of six volumes, of together 4474 
pages, waa originally undertaken at the uug- 
gestion of the late Profexeor Goldetiicker, who had 
himself corrected all but 300 pages when he was 
overtaken by death, and thus preeluded from 
SoU LEa Ye completed this grand monnment of his 
nbiring ane 

Professor Kiolhorn, of Punt, has now cotoploted 
hia translation of Nagojibhag{a's Pavibhdahends- 
fckhora, a work of intinite tabour, for for which he 
deserves the cordial thanks of all Sanskrit echolars. 
In Dr, Kinlhorn’s opinion the groater part of these 
pariihdslxte, or general maxima intended to assist 





accented syllablo of the word is altogethor erro-— 
noons, Profesor Hang's views have, however, 


the Mohdbhdehys, the Indian Government has 


production of the same work, toguther with the 
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a correct interpretation of Panini’s rules, com- 
mented upon by Nigoji, must, either consciously 
or unconsciously, have been adopted already by 
Panini, and must therefore be adopted also by us, 
when we wish to explain and apply the rules of 
that great grammarian, and to ascertain the value 
and accuracy of their traditional interpretation. 


To his excellent edition of Vardhamihira’s | 


Brihat-Samhita Professor H. Kern, of Leyden, 
has added another important astronomical text, 
viz. the Aryabhattya, together with the comment 
of Paramfdigvara. The author, Arysbhata, was 
born, as he himself states in a couplet of the 


second chapter, in the year of the Kaliyuga corre- | 


sponding with a.p. 476. 


Dr. G. Biihler has brought out, in the Bombay 


Sanskrit Series, the first part of his long-expected 
critical edition of Dandin’s Dasakumdracharita. 
The examination of private collections of San- 
skrit and Prakrit MSS. in the Northern Division 
of the Bombay Presidency has been carried on by 
the same scholar with very marked success. Two 
years ago Dr. Biihler announced in the [Indian 
Antiquary the recovery of two Prakrit glossaries 
of considerable importance, viz. the Desitabdasan- 
graha of Hemachandra, and the Pailachinémamdld, 
the former with the Sanskrit equivalents. Since 
then a second MS. of the latter work has been 
discovered by him, whilst of the former work 
as many as six copies have already come to light. 
Of an important grammatical work, the Ganaratna- 
mahodadhi, two incomplete copies exist in Hngland 
—one belonging to the Society’s collection, the 
other tothe India Office Library. For many years the 
late Professor Goldstiicker in vain exerted himself 
to obtain another copy from India. Since his 
death no less than three copies of the work have 
been discovered by Dr. Biihler. These, however, 
are only a few of the many important accessions 
of scarce or hitherto unknown works for which 


scholars are indebted to Dr. Bihler and to the © 


Bombay Government, which has hitherto so lib- 
erally encouraged his researches. 

Pdli—By his admirable sketch of Pali gram- 
mar, Dr. E. W. A. Kuhn, of Leipzig, has supplied 
a long-felt want. Dr. Kuhn, like most other 
European scholars, rejects the identification of the 
Pali with the MAgadhi, or dialect of Magadha, 


and, on the strength of its very marked similarity | 


to the language of the Girnfr Asoka inscription, 
takes, with Professor Westergaard, the dialect of 
Ujjayini to have been its chief source. 

Mr. V. Fausboll, of Copenhagen, is now engaged 
in bringing out a complete edition of the Jdtakas, 
with the commentary, the first part of which has 
already appeared. The usefulness of the work will 
be greatly enhanced by a translation which Pro- 
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fessor R. C. Childers is now preparing for press. 
The second and concluding part of Professor 
Childers’s excellent Pali Dictionary is also making 
rapid progress, and will probably be ready for 
publication in the course of next month. 

Sir Mutu Kumara Syamin has published a 
translation of the Sutta Nipdta, or discourses of 
Gautama Buddha, considered as part of the Bud- 
dhist Canon; and the Pali text and a translation 
of the DdthdvanSa, or history of the sacred tooth. 

Pohlavt.—To their edition of the Arda Viraf 
and two other Pahlavi texts Dr. E. W. West and 
Professor M. Haug have now added a complete 
glossary, arranged according to the order of the 
Pahlavi letters, together with an alphabetical index, 
in the Roman character, to the transliterations 
adopted in the glossary. 

Under the auspices of the Sir Jamsetji Je- 


jeebhoy Fund, Destur Behramji Sanjina has 


brought out the first volume of an edition of the 
Dinkard, both in the original Pahlavi text, and a 
transliteration in the Zend character, together 


| with Gujardtt and English translations, and a 


glossary of select terms. 

Arabic.—Professor E, Sachau’s English trans- 
lation of Al-Biriin?'s Athdér ul Bakid, to the pub- 
lication of which the remainder of the funds of the 
Oriental Translation Committee will be devoted, 
is making satisfactory progress. 

Professor J. de Goeje has brought out, from 
a Leyden manuscript, perhaps the only one in 
existence, a beautiful edition of the Diwan of 
Abu’l-Walid Moslim ibno-’l-Walid al-Ansiiri, to- 
gether with an Arabic commentary, and explan- 
atory notes. 


probably born between 130 and 140 a.u. The 
same industrious scholar has issued the fifth 
volume of the Catalogue of Oriental MSS. at 
Leyden. The two preceding volumes had been 
prepared by him in conjunction with M. De Jong, 
whilst vols.i., and ii. were published by Professor 
Dozy. 

Professor W. Wright has brought out a new re- 
vised and enlarged edition of his Arabic Gram- 
mar, and the tenth and eleventh parts of his 
edition of the Kdmil of Al-Mubarrad, the latter 
of which is printed at the expense of the German 
Oriental Society. 

Professor FE. H. Palmer, of Cambridge, has 
likewise published an Arabic Grammar in which 
the arrangement of native grammarians has been 
adopted to a great extent. 

Of M. R. Boucher's text and translation of the 
Diwan of Ferazdak, published from a4 manuscript 
at Constantinople, the third part has appeared 
during the past year. 


The exact age of the poet is not 
known; but M. De Goeje supposes that he was 
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Since the last anniversary meeting, M. Barbier | 


de Meynurd has brought out the cighth volume of 
hia edition and translation of Movawli. To the 
Journal Asiatiqne for 1874 tho sama acholar has 
contributed a highly interesting essay on the 
Shiite pout Alu-Hashom, generally called Seid 
Himyari, who was probubly born a.m. 10. (4.0, 
Vae-2H), | 


Himyoritic—M. J. Halevy hos continued, in 
the Journal Aaiatiqus, hia Etudes Salienness, con - 
taining some: furbber oxplanations of the. valuable 
collection of inscriptions brought homeby him, — 


De. F. Proectorins also has iasoed the thind part 


of hig ceutributions Lo tho interpretation of Him- 
yaritic inscriptions, in which six of M, Halivy’a 
nadriptions are dealy with, 
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MALADAER CHBISTIANS. 
To the Editor of the * Indian Antiquary.” 

Sm,—In the Indian Antiguary for June(vol. VI. 
p. 183) Dr. Burnell anawers some remarks of 
mine on “ Manichwans on the Malubar Const,” 
printed ab p, 183, and I observe that he repre- 
sents my argument na being “ disfigured by several 
misunderstandings” of the bpoks 1 quote. This, 
T wish to show, is not tho cage. 

1, And first with regard to the account of Pan. 
twuus —I acespt Dr, Burnell's criticiam in so fhe 
as it points out an inadvertence on my part Ire 
grot that I'wrote “Pantanus apeats,” inateml of 
“Pantone de reporied fo have sid,” and that © 
have spoken curtly of his montion of “ an Apoatle.” 
The thet is -T hod so fully disouseed eluewhers 
(Missionary Enterprise ia the Euat, pp. 673) Eu- 
sebius'é nceoont of Pantwnna's visit to India, his 
finding a Habrew Gospel of St. Matthow, und o 
report of a visit of “ one of the Apostles,” whom 
Eusebing atotes to have boon Bartholomaw, bat 
whom I sopposed, for reasons there atabed, to have 
boon, possibly, not Bartholomew,* but Thomas, 
that in the short space ofa letter, anil tlie cursory 
summing upof a number of fucts, I simply elated 
the result ag presented to my momory, instead 
of quoting the speissima verbu of Eusebius. But 
though I have inadvertently male Pantanus 
apeak, instead of Enscbius for him, his toatimeny 
through Fosebins is still virtually what I stated, 
as to the exiatenca im India of a Hebrew Gospel 
of St. Matthew in tho second century, and the 
visit of “an Apostle,” whoever that Apostle mmy 
really have beens fur were it indeed Bartholomew 
who visited India, he was still an Apoutlo. 

2, Again, with regard to tho history of the 
Pahlavi language, [can only eupposo Dr. Burnell 
ling an earlier edition of Max Miller's Lechirei om 
the Setence of Language than my own. In the Oth 
edition (Dr. Burnell quotes the ith), vol. L page 








© T have stated in Missionary Katerpriee to the Znat 
that “the name of Bartholomer nirwhwne oct, nther in 


tradition oF history, oxcept ta that one possag af 
Fusetiua, and i pansy ‘n Socrated, which is tauifretly 
a mere Gol of if Thery in, however, an Bpocryy at 


cook called tha Martyridum of wortholomes, uf mach 


$43. Tread, “This language (tle Pehblevi), though 
mixed with Erauian words, is decidedly Semitic, 
anh ig now supposed to be the continuation of 
an arama dialiel spoken in the ancient empire 
of eegria, though not the dislect of tho Assyrian 
inscriptions, Formerly, Pelilevi wus conuiiored 
os o didloot that had arisen on tho frontiara of 
[rin and Chaldea, in tha first and -aecond cen. 
turles of our eru—o dinloct Iranian in pram- 
mation! stractare, though cousderably mixed with 
Semitic yocables, Later researches, howgver, have 
shown that thia is nob tho case, and that the 
language of the Sasaanian ooina and inseriptions 
ia perely Arama.” 1 have not, therefore, muis- 
underatood Max Afillor, Nor am IT yeb awore 
that Iam “utterly wrong" in what T have said 
aa to the probability of the Pahlavi language 
havin. been known in tha north of the Persian 
ompire, and even at Edessa, 

J, With regard to the “ Syrian documents," 
which I have “not qnoted with precision,” I 
thought that they were pretty well known to overy 
one interested in the history of the Syrian Chris- 
tians of Malabar. These documenta are. the ao- 
counta the pricate themeslyua possess of thalr early 
history, T'ranulations of portiona of two of thom 
L have myself published (Missionary Enterprive im 
(he Bast, pp. 8-72). Extracts from thom are nla 
to be foul in otber books. Whethor these docu- 
mints he regarded as throughout historically valu- 
able or nob, it is at leneb remarkable: that they 
connoot Malabar with Edesm. For instance, in 
one of them we read sa follows -—" Now in howe 
days there appeared a vision to an arohpriest at 
Urahdi (FAlessa), in consequence. whertof certain 
merchants wore gent from Jerusalem by command 
af the Catholic anthorities in the East to ace who- 
thor thera were hore any Nazaranea or Christi- 
ane* © * © “ After this, several pricets, 
students, and Christian women and chiliren camo 





jatar date, and whith concise inn great musiare with what 
Jndia may be: 
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hither from Bagdad, Nineveh, and: Jerusalent | 
by order of the Catholic archpriest at Urulii, 
arriving in tho your of the Messiah 745 in 
company with the merchant Thomas,” Iam not 
without warrant, then, for connecting the early 
Byrinn Church in Malabar with Edessa. Why 
do the priests cherish this tradition, sud why do 
they retain the ancient namo of Edessa, Urahhi 
or Orrhoij—a name known now to only a few 
echolira—tf there ia no foundation for their «tata- 
mout ? 

4. To return to Eusebiua’s account of Pan- 
tHnns, De. Darnell revives an objection, which haa 





been used only tog often and too recklessly —by Dr. | 


Harton amongst othorsa—as o looping ‘pala for hig. 
torical obstacles, that “India was in the early 
centuries 4.n, the name of nearly the whole East, 
including Ching,” This statement haa se foundas- 
tion of trnth: bot to nga it whenever the name 
Indin is mentioned hy oorly historians is simply 
to ewoop India out of the argument by a polifta 
principii. sLecording to thia mrgument Morns- 
thenes, for instance, though he called his book 
Indica, may have visited Fuh-chao. The mme 
argument may he teed na auccessfally against Al 
Nadim’'s wecount of Mancs oy against Eusebina’s 
account of Pantmnns. 

Farther, De. Barnel) disputes the evidence: of 
Kuscbina about Pantwuus on tho ground that 
it ig “Into hearsay,” ond thereforo “ volucleas 
for tenth.” If this «anon, agam, is ta bo ap. 
plicd if oO muireserved anil sweeping o senwe 
in. oor judgment of the statomania of history, 
it is fslonishing how much. will appear to us 
"valucless for truth”: history must then he rm- 
written, andin o- very etoall volume too. [ow 
many, for instance, of (iooro's charming onoe- 
doles mist be expunged; everything intrxtnead 
hy ferfur or diciter, or ape audiri or accep, 
must bo regarded o# either “pious” or implows 
“fictions.” Surely we must be allowed some dig. 
crimination, Whon “ leareny” i really “ lofe boars 
aay, and when the thing related is an improbable 
account of nome ohkours person, or wante col- 
lateral evidence of ite truth, wo may indeed justly 
doubt, Hot Pantnos was nob so obscure a per- 
#on that Euschios is likely to have made a mis. 
take about his journcys, Ono thing, ut lonst, is 
clear, namely, that QClamens Alexandrinus, the 
pol and immediate sncocssor of Pantwnus in the 
chair of the Cutechetical school st Alexandria, 
was pretty well versed in Indian mutters, which he 
is generally supposed to have learned from Pante- 
nis, He knew enoarh to write as follows —“ The 
Indian Gymnosophivta sre alxo in the number, and 





* ont. 





“ly fom 


hie Awe classes, sovsw on thews saitad ppaeine: 
ica others Brahmans. Au those of tha Sarmanm 
whe are called Hylobit (UAdSeo«) T neither inhabit 


| cities, nor have roofs over them, bat are clothed 


in the bark of trees, feed on nuta, and drink water 
in their hands. Like those called Eneratites in 
the present day, they know not homage nor the 
beretting of children. Some too of the Indians 
ohey the precepta of Buddha (Betrra), whom, on 
account of his extraordinary sanctity, they have 
raise ta divine honours." Clomena was also ac- 
quainted with the then extant writings of Megna- 
thanes, 58 further on he ssys, “The author Megas- 
thenes, the contemporary of Seloukos. Nikator, 
writea aa follows in the third of his books, orb In- 
dian afaire — All that was said about. nixture 
by the ancients ia aaid also by those who philoso- 





phize beyond graco: some things by tha Brah- 


mane among the Lndians, and others by those 
called Jews in arp " (Clon, Stromata, I. 15, 
translated in tho Anfe-Nicona Christion Library, 
rol. IV. pp. 998, 399). India, then, was pretty well 
known and understood in Alexandra in the time 
of Clumena; and Eusebius, of whom it ia said 
thet “he knew oll that had been written before 
him,” must have been a more abtuse, ignorant, or 
carviess mon than we generally give him credit for 
if, with the Stromaéa of Clemens before hia eyed, 
he could make o tistake as to when ond what 
Indin was, ondas to where Pantwnus went. More- 
over, TE wonld venture to ask, is it fair to ipey 
that Euschiua’s testimony as to the jou 
of Pantewuus is founded on late heurany, when 
Clemena diol in ao. 290 and Eusebing was born 
in S44 F Indeed it is far from improbable that 
Clemens, who scarcely aver seeme to have been 
withont a pen in hia hand and who wrote in his 
Siromata, “ My memoranda ore stored up aguinst 





old age, an a remedy ogninat forgetfulness, truly an 


image and outline of those vigorous and animated 
disconrsea which | waa privileged ‘to hear, and 
of blomed and truly remarkable men,” amongst 
which remarkable men he apparently placed Pan- 
tenus firat (sce Clem. Siromata, bk. 1, eh. i.)-—it 
is, aay, far from improbable that Clemens left 
notes, in addition towhat we find inthe Siromata, 
of Fantemns’s account of Indin, and that from 
those notes Eusebius drow his information, | 
5. Dr, Burnell remarks that Eusebius’s acoount 
of Pantmnus “says nothing about Thomas,” ‘This 
is truo, But it says something about Christinns 
having the original Hebrow yarsion of St, Mat- 
thew’s Gospel in tho second in some 
Pactiot India, nnd thot babbe Atak’ had come 
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into axiatenoe; and iy object is not primarily to 
contend that St. Thomas camo to Indis—thouch | 
I have something more to aay abont that too— — 


bat that the early Christian sects wore orthodox, 
and oot Guostic or Manichwan, ss Dr. Burnell 
anpposes, All that | maintain about St. Thomas 
is that there is beer evideues that he wos the first 
missionary than that the horasiarch Manes, or any 
follower of his, founded sects whith hava since 
become Chriatian. Let ua observe that the fact 


that Buscbing mentions the existence of a Hebrew | 


Goapel of 8t. Matthew among the Christians whom 
Pantonus visited in India fartishes very strong 
presumptive evidence that bis story istroe. For 
the earliest Gospel, aod by whit ins eon calloil 
the “ Hebrew party” im the Church, ae distin. 
guished from the “ Hellenio party,” was this vory 
original Hebrew, or Syro-Clhaldee, version of St. 
Matthew; and if onn of the Twelve, or any of 
their imeediate disciples, visited India, thia is 
the Gospel they would be certain to bring. (See 
this subject of the Hobrow Gospel ably handled 
in the Aidinburgh Review for April 1875, m o 
eritiqne on Seperaatnval Meligion.) OF course we 
hare no certain proof that tha Christians Pan- 
tenus found were in Malabar, and notin Arabia, 


Abyssinia, of China, all which places want equally | 


under the denomination of India in the time of 
Eusebiny, scoording to Dr, Barton and Dr, Bur- 
nell. But thera is o prosumption of tolerabla 
stability that thay were domowhere in India. 
And we hare proof in the evidence of Cosmas 
Indicopleustes, ovidence which I om happy 
find ia accented by Dr. Burnell, that there wero 
Christians in the Gth century in Mal e,or Malabar, 
And og the chorch found by Cosmas was evi- 
dontly the ¢amo that atill- exivts in Malabar, there 


is little difficulty in believing that the Christians — 


Pantmnns met in the second century were thoir 
forefathera, ‘The Christinny reported on by Cas- 
mas were nob Manichmans, or he would not have 
spokon of them as“ faithful,” nor wonld he have 
found a“ Bishop,” who had been * consecrated in 
Porsia.” If Panteonus came acrow# the samo 
church, the mombers of that oburoh were ortho- 
dox in the second century. 

6, Dr. Hornell seems to “have strong impres: 
sions” oe well na myself, His Inst impression 
appears to he that unorthodox Porsian settlers, 1. 
Manichimans or Giostics, used the Pallavi language 
in Milntar till the ninth century, aol that then 
Nestorian missionaries converted them, throngh 
tha instrumentality, at least partly, of tha Pahlavi 
language, which they retained, althongh it had died 

a 


* The pithot Manichwan, in and about the ninth eon: 
tiky, wae nob caval tive, se Di Burnell sapposes, by on 
eet, of Christiane in abesing snother; but if war = term 








out im Persia. Bat how does this cainelda with 
Cosman's evidence in the sixth century? He, being 


n Nestorian, would not hava taken Ginoastics or Ma- 


nichwans for orthodox Christians, And that Nes- 


toriané in the ninth centary should have written 


Inscriptions at Kottayam ina language they did 
not know, is not, surely, 66 likely as that pa foie 


Christians from Persia should have written them 
during the Pallavi poricd. ‘There ia no reason why 
men knowing the Pahlavi? language should have 
heen Gostica or Manichmansa, and not Chrintinns, 

And when find the Syrians connecting their 
early history with that of Edessa: when I find 
Coumes reporting the existence of a Bishop in 
Malabar in the sixth century, consecrated in 
Persias when T find in the Council of Nicasa, i 
ab, 320, 0 Bahop mgning himself “ Metropolitan 
of Persia and the Great India": when I find 
Pantmunus—not spealing—tut being spoken of 
ax having found a Gospel of St. Matthew aome- 
where. in Indig in the second century—D think [ 
harewome ground for an impression that there waa 
orthodox Chrivtumty eomewhoro inIndis between 
the Gth and ud centuries, and also zoma grounds 
for wnapocting that wea Malabar. And when lam 
told by Dr. Barnall that he haa founda Pahlavi 
Insoripgion to the Trinity at Koptayam, I seem to 
connect that in the most natural way, in my own 
mind, with the story of Edessa in’ the Syrian 
legends, and the Indo-Persian Bishops of Cosmas 
and the Ninos Goomeil. 

In opposition to this, and in support of the waop- 
posed fact that thom were only Porsian Gnostics 
or Manichmana in Malabar for eight centorios, 
Dr, Darnell widiees the following statements — 
that "Al Nadim saya that Mani ‘called on’ Hind, 
Sin, and the people of Khordvin, and ‘mode o 
deputy of one of his companions in moh pro 
vinee’": that Manes wrote wn Epistle fo the 
fudiona: that the Arab geographer Abi Said 
sayy of Coylon, “Thoro bs @ nimorous colony of 
Jows in Sarandib, and people of other religions, 
epecially Manithaans; that there ia a place in 
Malabar called Manigramem, where [ravi Korttan 
etttled: and, in fact, thongh not ino many words, 
that no one know Pahlavi among the Porsian 
settiors but Ginostica and Mamcharana; of which it 
muy be brieily remarked that tho conpling af 
Khoriain with Hind would seem to draw one's at- 


tention to the north of India; that no result of 


Manea's preaching or Epistle remains in Indin 
aither now or in liistory, though Christians still 
owning the Hatychian Patriarch of Antioch do re- 
main: that the Manichoans® of Coylon- were, as I 





Uhh Thad poh As be be taesd ivdinorlininately ur way Chris, 
Bei caine 6h: eats Se. Ne foot of tha great Bubop of 
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have before aliown, not nnprolibly Christina: and 
that the Minigrimakar® bore no resemblance 
whatever to Manichonns. 


| 
In short 1 most confidently plico against the | 
| tle whose name he forged wax well known, at the 


one renl historical notlee on which Dr. Burnell 
laya so much stress, namely, Al Nodim’s statement 
that Manes “alled on Hind and Stn, and the peo- 
ple of Khoriaiin,” Euachins's account of Pontoons, 
which is equally worthy of credit, and which, more- 
over, ia backed by Cosmns’s teatimony in. the Gth 
contury, and the existence of Christians now- 
Lastly, with regard to the statement by the 
Syrians of Travancere ay to the connection of the 
Apostle Thomas with the early Indian Church, I 
doe not claim for if absolute historical certainty; 
but I do‘claim for it » place above the region of 
more “pious fictiona.” In the first place, if 1t be 
n Getion, that fiction certainly existed in the fourth 
century; for the deft af Thon, to which Dr. 
Burnell refers, is mentioned by Npiphanina, who 
was made Hishop of Balam about ap. 308. The 
original version of the Acs of Thomas is attributed 
by Photina to Leucine Charinus: thoagh Tam 
qaite willing to accept Dr. Hong's theory, os 
stated by Dr. Burnell, that it was written by 
Bardesanes about the end of the ascond century. 
This gives 1b wo conmdersble antiynity. Now, in 
all the Apocryphal Gospela and Acts thera is 
no certain groundwork of historical trith. "This 
was neoekeary to obtain crodit for the fabulona 
suipersirocturc. The object of the writer wng,lo 
impose upon his romders some new doctring,-in 
most cases the worship of the Virgin Mary, ooli- 
bacy, of aome other practice contrury, to apostolic 
teaching. Hence he took historical names well 
known in the Church, oni their prominent histo- 
neal surroundings, cspectully ichere they (ved anil 
wierd they went. For instance, in the Prol-Beaige- 
lina of James, among abundant fables, we find the 
higivrical facta of Herod, the Magi, Bethichom, 
the ox-stall, 0. 8o in tho Gospel of the Proudo- 
Matthews, such facts n4 the enrolment at Bethloham, 
the departure to Egypt, the return to Judas, and 
the home in Cialilee are tho historical ground- 
work. In the same way, with regurd to tho Aefs 
of Thomas, while the main object of the writer da 
evidently to inculcate the doctrine of celibaay, 
and while he is profose in fable, and oven in- 
decency, to guin hie point, he must hare some 
historical groundwork to obtain credit for his 
story; aud there ia the highest probability that 
the gronndwork he studiously took was not only 
the correct nome of tho Apoatlo, Judas Thomas, 


* Tf the name Macigrimom be spelt more vorrect|y with 
oy og spe tirees hel » corebral nw (Dr. Burull spelte it 
se then in the | feat aml meet primitive 

at laa deacritey ge ceded! os a frev gift 


hy royalty. It may therefore have fret received its name | | 





bent, ax in tho case of paendo-upoutolio hutones of 


Christ, the correct mention geographically of his 
sphere. ‘The writer had nothing to guin in sending: 
the Apostle to India, but much to gain if the Apos- 


time he wrote, as having been the Apostle of India, 
Nor, it should be well observed, 1s thore any tho 
least antocodent improbability of the truth of the 


| Apostlo'a mission. ‘The Apostles, one and all, were 


commissioned by n Master, whose words they were 
not likely to forget, to “ go into ull the world." 
And assuredly, endomedl, as they were, with the 
“rift of tongues” for thik especial work, they 
could not tarry at home. 

if, then, the author of the Acts of Thomas gives 
né the right clue to the Apostle’a sphore, all 
subsequent accounte are im harmony.:—the testi- 
mony of the Syriac document on The Teaching of 
thy Apoatler, whieh was brought to light by Dr. 
Cureton, and is most probwbly of the Ante-Nicune: 
age, in which weread—" India... 2. + received 
the apostles’ ordination to the pricsthood from 
Judas Thomas, who was gnide and enler in tha 
Church which he had built there, [in which] he: 
oso ministorad there” (Aute-Nicone Library, vol. 
xx.) :—the testimony of Eusebius -—the testimony. 
of Alfred's ambateadora tothe shrine of Thomas: — 
the testimony of the Syriuny themsclres—and 
the connection of the Syrians of Malabar with the 
Christians of Edessa, of which church St. Thomas: 
ia said to have bean the firat apostolic overaedr and 
director (Ante-Niome Library, vol, xx. Syriae 


| Documents, p. 6), 


L apologise for the length of my letter, I have 
felt it incumbent spon mo to give wuthorition mt 
length. And if 1 have added nothing new, [ am 
more ambitions to be correct than original, 

Ittenann Cotas, MLA- 

Kandy, Coylon, 2d June 1875, 





SANSKRIT MSS. —- 

From Dr. Bihlor's Aeport on Sanekrid MSS, 
Ts74-75, wa extract tho following dotalla od 

Among the Brilimagical MSS. ia the 
Bidratanmenjart, a poctical epitome of the Mahdbhd= 
rata. It clowely follows the divisions of its origin- 
al, and is divided into the same number of Parvas. 
Its metro if the Anushtabh éloka. Thoonthor, 
Kahomendra, appears to be the poat who wrote the 
epitome of the Vrihatkatht of Gonidhya, os hia 
wurname Vyisnpida shows that bho waa a Bhiga- 
vale. The MS. was acquired in Bhdj, Tt ie about: 
three hundred years old and tolerwbly Corb 


whon ceded to Iravi Korttan, if it bad mot ie eater 
iy! (aa Tmoyeelf i tes : rs 
tainly the M 











OcrosrR, 1875.) 


The Naishadhtyadipiké is one of the oldest 
commentaries en Sriharsha’s epic which has be- 
come known. Its author, ChAnddpandita, the son 
of Aliga, was a Nagara Br&hman of Dholka, near 
Ahmadabid. He states that he composed poetry, 
officiated as priest at many great sacrifices, studied 
Sankhya philosophy, and wrote a commentary on 
the Rigveda. His teachers were Vaidyaniitha and 


Narasizhha; the Naishadha he learned from one | 


Munideva, apparently a Jaina Yati. He asserts 
that before his time only one commentary on the 
Naishadha existed, composed by Vidyadhara (alias 
Séhityavidhyadhara, alias Charitravardhanamuni) 
of which I have found fragments in Ahmadabad 
and in Jesalmir. He partly confirms the story 


of the Jaina author Réjasekbara, who places Sri- | 
harsha under Jayantachandra or Jayachandra of | 
Kanoj at the énd of the 12th century. He also | 


calls the Naishadhiya “navain kivyam, a modern 
poem.” Chandipandita gives as the date of his 
own work the 15th day of Suklapaksha Bhédra- 
pada of the year 1513 according to Vikrama’s era, 
or 1456-7 a.p. When he wrote, SAnga was chief 
of Dholki, and Madhava his minister. Chindd's 
younger brother TAlhana revised and corrected 
the book. The MS. bears two dates, 1473 (at the 
end of canto xxii.) and 1476 (at the end of canto 
ii.), and consists of four pieces, which, however, 
haye been written by the same writer,a Vaid 
ealled Narayana, the son of Bhabhala. The dates 
refer, no doubt, tothe Saka era. I received the 
MS. from Gandevi, in the Gaikvéd’s territory. 
The Yudhishthiravijaya, or * victory of Yudhish- 
thira,’ is another novelty. It belongs to the 
numerous compositions which are based on le- 
gends taken from the Mahdbhdrata. It contains 
eight Asvisas. The end of the first canto is gone. 
The second contains the sports of Krishna and 
Arjuna (krishndrjunavihdravarn ana}, the third ‘ the 
departure to the forest’ (vanavdsagamana), the 
fourth ‘the battle between Kirfita and Arjuna’ 
(kirdtdrjunayuddhavarnana), the fifth ‘the death 
of Kichaka’ (ktchakavadha), the sixth ‘the peace- 
proposals’ (sdmavarnana), the seventh ‘the defeat 
of the Kauravas,’ and the eighth ‘the victory of 
Yudhishthira over Duryodhana.’ The work is 
written in the Aryiigtti metre, and each half-verse 
is adorned with a Yamaka or rhyme of four syl- 
lables. Its literary value is about the same as 


that of the Nalodaya. Its author is not named. . 


One of my Sistris told me that he had heard it 
mentioned by his teacher as an old and rare work. 
The Rdjavinoda, ‘the amusément of the king,’ or 
Jarabakshapdtasahisrimahamidasuratranacharita, 
‘the life of Sultan Mahmid’ (Bigadhi of Ab- 


® Drishévdsahdyarachita nfiradabhashyam kulekhakairbhrashtam kalyanena kriyate praktanameva 
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| mada&béd), by Udayaraja, is quite a literary cu- 


riosity. 

The author, who declares himself to be the son 
of Praydgadisa and the pupil of Rimadisa, cele- 
brates Mahmfd, popularly reputed to have been 
the most violent persecutor of Hindus and Hin- 
duism, as if he were an orthodox Hindu king. He 
calls him the ‘crest-jewel of the royal race’ (rdja- 
nyachtddmani) as if he were a Kshatriya, and he 
asserts that Sri and Sarasvati attend on his foot- 
steps, that he surpasses Karna in liberality, and that 
his ancestor Muzaffar Khdnassisted Krishna against 
Kah, The Charita is divided into seven Sargas. 
The first (Slokas 29), entitled ‘ Surendra’s and 
Sarasvati’s colloquy’ (surendrasarasvalisatiwdda), 
is introductory, and relates how Brahma sent Indra 
to look after Sarasvati, and found her in the halls 
of Mahmid Shh, ‘and how she sang the praises 
of Mahmid. The second (vamiédnukirtana, slokas 
31) gives the genealogy of Mahmfd, beginning 
with Muzaffar Khin. The statements made 
appear to be historically correct. The third sabha- 
somagamea (Slokas 33) describes Mahmid’s entry 
into the darbdr hall. The fourth (sarvévasara, 
slokas 33) relates what princes and people Bere 
received in darbir. The fifth (sasigttarangapra- 
sanga, Slokas 35), describes a ndeh given by the 
Sultan. The sixth (vijayaydtrotsava, slokas 36) and 
the seventh (vijayalakshmildbha, Slokas 37) are 
devoted toa rhapsodic description of Mahmad’s 
warlike exploits.. The frequent allusions to the 
Pidishih'’s liberality make it probable that the 
author either had received or hoped to receive 
dakshind from him. 

The Dharmapradipa is not identical with the 
Bhojasmriti, stated to be one of the works of Bhoja 
of Dhara&. It was written at the order of Bhoja, the 
son of Bhiramalla, who ruled over Kachh some 
centuries ago. This king is the same to whom the 
Bhojavydkarana of Vinayasigara, which occurs im 


| my Catalogue of MSS. from Gujarat, is dedicated. 


The Dharmapradipa treats of Achira, or the rale 
of conduct, only. The MS. comes from Kachh. 
The Néradasmritibhdshya of Kalydnabhatta is 
the most important acquisition of the year among 
the works on Dharma. It gives a full explanation 
of the first eight Adhydyas of the Smriti, and helps 
greatly to settle the text of this interesting but 
difficult law-book, of which very few copies are 
procurable. Kalyfina says in the introductory 
verses that his work is based on an older but 
corrupt commentary.* The MS. has been writ- 
ten in Banfiras, and has been procured from the 
library of the R&j& of Bundi through the kind 
offices of the Asst. Political in charge of Harauti. 
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“Pwo copies of the old Dharmaxiitra of Vasishtha 
aro complete and very correct. The frat was 


preaented to me by Professor BAlndivirl of Baniras | 


College, and the second by Dimodars Shatrl of 
Bhoj. Like all similar presents, 1 accepted thom 
for Government. 

A large fragment of the anciont (drgt Sanudetat 
firat discovers] by Dr. Kern and deseribed in the 
prefhoe to his edition of the Vdritht Saruhetd. 

Wo. 37. ‘The Ponchoviddhiatikd of Varihami- 


hira ia one of these rare works which have been — 
aought after for # long time, The copy which 1 
| are to be bad there. 


hava procured is a transoript mada from a MS. 
belonging to Sadirims Joshi of Sojitri, who was 
good euough to lend me hie copy for some timo, 
The original is unfortunately so incorrect that it 
is herdly possible even to make out the general 
drift. ‘The work is 9 karana which gives the 
substance of five oldor works, tha Siddhdnatee 
ascribed to Faulida, Romoke, Viisishtha, Stirya, 
and Pitdmaha. Ir ia written in the Aryi metre, 
and contains, Dguppoae, 18 Adhyiyas. The first, 
called furondyatira (flokna:26), contama the well- 
known verses giving the doteile about the odor 
Siddhdntaw (vs. 2-4) and the date Saka 427, which 
forma the bawe of the eubsequent calculations 
fy, 6), Noxt follow 83 verses which are not divid- 
ed) into Adhyiyad, bat at the end of which are 
placed the worda thandragrahandys shaahthodhyd- 
yok, ‘eclipges of the moon,’ Adhyiya VI. Tho 
following Adhyiiyas appear to be im good order, 
They are Adhydyn VIL., eclipses of the enon 
according to Panlida, (i paulifasiddidnte revigra- 
hana saplomodthydyah (dlokae 6); Adhyiya VILL, 
eclipses of tha sunuccording to Romaka, if rome- 
kasidlihdnterkogrohanam aahfaimodhydyah (Aloka 
19); Adhyiyn LX., eclipses of tho sun aoconling to 
Stryn, siiryosiddidnterkagralenondma ([F) na- 
eamodhydyah (dlokua 22); Adhyiiya X., colipsew of 


the moon, chandragrahane dakamodihydyak (alokas 


714 Adhyira KL, Avornodityhidadodhytyah 
(P) (élokas 6); Adhydya XUL., Lunar and Solar 
years according to Pithmaha, (4 pitdmasidllidn- 
fedvidatodhydyah (Aloka 6) Adbyfiya XITL, the 
order of the Universe, froilolyasonathdaam none 
froyodaladhydyah (flokae 40), In thie chapter 
oooura (v.60) the refutation of the opinion of those 
who bold that the earth moves :— 

Bhramali bhramoathitera kahitirligepare wodaws 
fi mod agen ch | 

Yadyeoark dyemidyd na Bhdtpangh avanilayame- 
peytwh || 

‘Others contend that the earth standing as it 
were in an eddy turns round, nol the crowd of the 
stars, Lf thot were the cose, falcons andother (birds) 
could not revurn from thy aky to their neste." 
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(Glokna 5). 
Adhyiya XV. is called tho J ssc 
Adhyiya XVI. contains the correction of ain) | 

position of the stars and planets, api : 

Hharanen shodadodhydyah (slokas 28). 

Alter these fullow serenty-cight élokas without 
any division, and the conclusion of the whole is 
itydehdryorardhamirakratdyd ponehasi | 
anmuiptd (aio). 

Sadirimu Joshi states ho chtained his MS. from 
Randrns, and that better coptes undo commentary 








No. $4 is a manual for indigenoms school 
masters. lta suthor, Kshomendra, waa tha. won of 
Bhiidharo, a a NAégara Hrihman of RAjanagara, and 
wrote his treaties by order of Sunkarniila, Chief 
of Pitlad (Pedlid, M5.,). 

& Among the Jaina books two deserve spocial 
notice. The first in the nearly complete copy of 
the Trishoshtifaldképurnshacharita. (bought in 
Bhaj), which contains also the life. of Mahdvira, 
the reputed founder of Jainiam. It gives a great, 
many hitherto anknown details regarding the 
eint's life. ‘The second remarkable wexpnisition: is 
the old copy of the PdialehAadmemdid, This 
MS. ia correct and ncenrate, I have already pub- 
lished o note regarding it inthe Indian Antiquary,* 
atid have shown that the author's nume waa Dia 
napilia, An edition of the book has hoon prepamed + 
Tahall print it, os well as Homachandra’a Dotikosha, 


sa soon aa DT find mn littl: of that Ieisnre and quiet 


which are absolutely necessary for serious work of 
tha kind. 
SUFI “MANZATS. 

In his popular“ Notes on Mahomedaniam™ ia 
the (Christian Intelligencer, tha Hav, T. P. Hughos 
has already deveribed at length the diferent classes 
of Musalmin fiqira, together with their doctrines, 
Ho next proceods to notice the system of Oriental 
mystic, na taught by the Sufi sect, Sutiem wp 
pears to be bat the Muslim adaptation of the doo. 
trines of the philosopher of the Fedduta school, 
Which we aleo find in the writings of the old Aca- 
damien of Greece, and which Bir W. Jones thinks 
Minto lenrocd from the mang af the Kast. In 
Suflam the disciple (werd) te invited to procecd 
on the journey (farigat) under the guidance of » 
spiriiaal leader (Gauraid), who must be considered 
superior to any other human being. The great 
business of the traveller (ealik) ie to exert himself 
and strive to ottain.to the Divine Light, and to go 


on to the know lnclsye of God. God, according to 


the Soil belief, is diffused thronghout all things; 
and the soul of man ia part of God, ond not from 
Him. Tho soul of man is an exile from ite Cren- 


Ante, ype fh. 


tor, and human existence is its poriod of banishment. 
The object of Sufiam ia to lend the son! onward 
stage by stage, until it reaches the goal—" perfect 
knowledge,” The natural state of every Muslim 
is Naw, in whioh state the disciple must ohaerve 
tho precepts of the law, or Sharia; bub aa this is 
the lowest form of spiritual existence, to porform- 
ance of the jauragy ia enjoined on every searcher 

The following are the stages (manzal) which the 
Sufi has to perform. Having become o pearcher 
after God {a Talit), he enters the first stage af 
Abudiyat, or Service. When the Divine attraction 
has dovaloped his inclination into the love of God, 
he is enid to have reached the second stage of 


Ishaq, or Lowe. This Divine Love expelling all | 


worldly dosirea from his heart, be arrives at the 
third stage of Zuhd, or Beclusion. Ocoupymeg 
himaeif honceforwanl with contemplation and the 
investigations of the metaphysical theorica con- 
cerning the nature, attribrites, and works of God, 
which wre the charactoriatica of tho Sufl system, 
fe reaches the fourth stage of Ma'rifat, or Know- 
ledge. This assiduous contomplation of metapliy- 
sical theories soon produces a state of mantal 
excitement, which mw conaidored a sure proguostica- 
tion of direct illumination from God. ‘his fifth 
stage is called Wajd, or Eeatusy, Toring the next 
stage he is enppused to receive a revelation of the 
truv nature of the Godhead, and lo have reached 
tho sixth atuge, Mingigal, or tho Troth. Tho next 
stage in that of Waol, or Union with God, which 
ts the highest stage to which he can go whilst im 
the body; bot when death overtakes him, it is 
Tooked upon aa a total re-absorption inte the deity, 
forming tho cousammation of hiv journey, and the 
eighth mul last stage, of Fanak, or Hatingtion. 
That wtmge in which the traveller is enid to have 
nitained to the Lorn of God is the point from 
which the Saflatic poets lore to diveuss tho doc- 
trinws of their sect. ‘The Salk or Travellor um the 
Lover (dshay), and God jn the Beloved Cine (Ata. 
ahuk). This Divino love isthe theme af moat of 
the Persian and Mashtu poems, which abound in 
Sufistic expressions which are difficalt of intarpre- 
tntion toanordinary English reader, Por instance, 
Sharab, with, expresses the domination of Divine 
love in the heart, Gism, aringlet, the dotaile of 
tho mystericn of Divinity, Mai Khana, o tavern, 
a stag ofthe journey. Mirth, Wantonness, anc 
Tuotiviation signify religious enthusisam and ab- 
atraction from worldly things. : 

The sight stages we havo given are thone wau- 
ally tanght by Sufi teachers in their published 
works, nt in North India Mr. Hoghes has fre- 
quently met with persons af this weet who have 
learnt only the fonr following stages —Tho tirst, 
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Nusu!, or humanity, for which there is the Shariat, 


or law. ‘Tho second, Malagul, or the nature of 


angola, for which there is Turiqut, or the pathway 
of purity. The third, Jabruds, or the possession of 
power, for which there in Ma'rifat, or knowledge. 
And the fourth, Sahut, or extinction, for which 
thoreia Hagigad, or truth. 


CATE COMORIN OR KUMAH 

“Fra Paolino, in hiv unsatisfactory way (Viag- 
gio alld Indie, p. 68), epenks of Cape (lomorin, 
“which the Indinns call Canyamurt, Virginie 
Promontoriui, or simply ComariorQumari, 
‘a Virgin,’ because they pretend that anciently 
the goddess Comari,‘ the Dameel,’ who is the 
Indian Dinna or Hocate, nzedto bathe," 4c. How- 
ever, we can discover from his book olaewhere 
(een pp. 70, 235) that by the Indian Disna he 
means Parvati, ia. Durgd”.—Yule'a Jfareo 
Pots, vol. IL, p. 662. | 

Mr. Tolboys Wheeler, in hia [History af Jwtia 
(vol. TET. p. 836), mys the Kumari wos tha 
infant bobo exchanged for Krishoa, apparently 








because tho temple at the Capa was built by 


Krishna Raja of Narsinga, 4 waloua Vaish- 
rava,—forgeiting, séemingly, thet (hie was only a 
ropair or reconstruction af a far older Saivae 
alifioa to Kanyi Kumért, the full yornacular 
namo, and Fro Faolino’s Canyom ari—who ie 
no other than Parvati. 


Tho Rey. G. M. Gordon (C.ALS.), who has been 
making toura through the Jhelum district, says: 
“The villagers araagreub inixtures Hindus, Sikls, 
and Muhammadans, bound together by sympathy 
of mee atid much diversity of creed, The Mubom- 
madan (whorn aticeytors wore Hindus) mingtoa 
freely in Hindu festivals, and slates faquira; while 
tho Hindn xhows no loss respect for Muhammadan 
observances, amd the boundary lino between Sikh- 
jom and Wrihmaniam iv gradually diminishing. 
The outward barmony may be partly duc to 
mutual dependence for the necosasrit’ of lifs, the 
cultivators being all Muhommadans, while the 
shopkeepers arc ouiatly Hindes, Hare, wherv fii 
Muhammadans are in the majority, Hinduism sp- 
pears under a very different garh from what one 
ig nooustomed to wee in the South af India, ‘There 
fenone of that marked necendancy of Brahmon 
over Sidra; none of that shameless ethibition of 
waysidé Hola; no colossal tomples like those of 
Madura and Kanchverum. Tho Hindu in. these 
parts seems ashamed to confess to idolatry in| the 
presence of a Muhammadan. His religious belief 
takes a more speculative turn, and he is generally 
a Vedantiat or Panthoist. Among this class, and 
generally a willingness to listen to the preacher. 
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THE DELUGE. 

The aubjoined extract is taken from an unpub- 
lished tranzlation of Albirtni’s Afhdr al Babiya, 
now in course of preparation for the Oriental 
Translation Fund by Dr. EB. Sachou, Professor 
of Oriental Languages at Vienna :— 

“The Persians ond tho great mass of the Magians 
dony the Delnge altogether; they believe that the 
rulorahip (of the world) has remained with them 
without any interruption ever since Gayd- 
marek, (ilahdk, who is, according to them, the 





first man. Indenying the Deluge the Indians, ' 


ee 


Chinese, and the yaxisGs aloe of. thin Hind 
concur with them. Some, however, of the Persians 
admit the fact of the Deluge, bat account for it 
in another way, as it is desvribed in the Hooks of 
the Prophets. They any o partial Deluge eccurred, 
in Syria and tho Westin the time of Tahm a- 
rosh, but that it did not extend over the whole of 
the then civilized world, and only ofow mations 
were submerged in it, It did not extend beyond the 
Peak of H ol win, and did not reach the countries 
of the Eaat."—B. Tnomas,in ‘The doademy, 17th 


April 1875 
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Cexevs or tur RownaT Pemsoenct taken on the Slat Feb- 
ruary 1872. Government Centra) Prom, Dombay, L875. 


On a former cecasion (id. Ant. vol, TTL p. S31) 


we had oceasion to notice the valne of the Madras. 


Census Report aa a source of information npan 
many points interesting to readers of the Anti 
quary, and especially upon matters of ethnology. 

The three volumes now under review, though of 
about equal sixe,and referring to » population little 
more than half that of Madras, have taken a yeur 
longer to compile and publish; and now that wa 
hove them thoy ore, we regrat to say, almost 
valucioss from this point of view. 


The elaborate tables which set before the reader | 


of Dr, GCornish’s Report all possible statiatios re- 
garding the ethnology of the Madras Presidency 
are to be sought for in vain in Mr. Lumadaine’s 
compilation, though we ure indeed furniahed with 
many partionlara in decimal fractions as:to the 
various secta of Christians, which the changes 
ofa singla year will render ns inaccurate as they 
are uuimportant. Perhaps this iv the lew to be 
regretted ax the little ethnological information 
coutamed in the Bombay Keport is calculated 
chiefly to mileal. Toke, for instance, poge 100, 
where Mr, Lumsdaine informa us thot “ Aborigines 
@o not need special notice.” This is fortunnte, 
for they certainly have not gotit. In the tabla 
immediately below, the District of Khindesh 
ja shown og having an aboriginal population of 
122,000, Nasik 115,010, Abmadnagar 6,293, Pund 
192, Raladgil, and the remaining districts of the 
Dekhon none ob all, The mpid denroase in thoir 
numbera aa we pass southwards would be romark- 
ably to ony one who did not know that tho 
highlands of Abmadnagur contain about 40 vil- 
lages, and those of Pond 19), almost exclusively 
inhibited by Rolis with wu fow Thakura, Tt 
appears, from & passage on the same page relating 
to Nasik, that Mr. Lomedsinn knows that Kulljs 


are an uboriginal race, and that 68,002 of them | 





) swell tha total in that district; and the natural 


though totally false inference would be that there 
are néno in Pund or Ahmadnagar, Yet 
these Kvlia might be considered worthy of soma 
notice, ifonly forthe fact thut military aid hae been 
required for the laws fourteen months tokeep them - 
in order. Similarly, the number of sborigines 


given for Than is 25, and for Kn libaé none. 


Evan setting aside the const Kolis a4 a doubtful 
race, the region (North Kotkan) comprised in 
these two districts iv one of the richest m aboaris | 
gines in the wholo Presidency, both for number 
and varioty,—oontaining Rolis of the Hills, 
Warlts, Katkarts, Thadkure, & in such 
nutber that large tracts have hardly any other’ 
inhabitants. And so on through other districts. 
Yet knowledge on this subject was available, if 
only from the bref but valuable remarka of 
Dr. Wilson on pogo 111, mong they are dis- 
figured by the clumsy misprint of 'Kalkarf’ for 
* Kuthuri.* 

Similarly, on the xume page the point of a neat 
antithesiy botween * Kshetrapatt,’ ‘the owner of # 
field,’ snd *Chhatrapatt, ‘the lord of an umbrella,’ 
has heen improved by spelling both words the 
same wy. 

Instead, again, of the commentary renderod 
wilaable by the research ond acumen of Dr, 
Cornish, and by many extmets from the beat 
suthorities in Madras, we have in this Report only 
the ona paragraph above mentioned from Dr. 
Wilson; n few pages extracted bodily from “ Steele's 
Coates of tha Docean” (» good work, bot old and 
nob vary praction]) ; nn account of the Swayam- 
Fara of Sanjogta Kumérl, Princesa of Kanon), from 


Mr. Talboys Whooler’s History of India; and 


some fine but vague writing of Mr. Lomedaine’s 
own about the early Aryans and a festival which 
he saw ot the enatle of tha Rahtor,” He does’ 
not epocify the name by which this castle is now 
known to mortals, but from the context it would 
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appear to be the palace of Jodhpdr, and further 
that Mr. Lumsdaine thinks that the famous 
Swayamvara took place there! The passage is so 
spirited and interesting that we give it at length, 
although it is hard to see what connection either 


the place or subject has with the census of the — 


Bombay Presidency, except through the person of 
its compiler. 
“Such tales” (viz. as the story of the Swayam- 


vara) “ find spell-bound listeners, and it has so | 
chanced that I have read them. The castle of 


the Rahtor is no longer threatened; and it has 


been my good fortune to look down from its grim | 


old towers, and by torchlight, upom a scene 
which as a scene was simply perfect. The occasion 
is an annual festival in honour of Mata Devi, 


whose wrath is to be so appeased, that the | 


scourge of small-pox may be stayed for the com- 
ing year. Groups of girls dressed in every colour 
and every shade of colour pass up to the palace 
to receive the usual propitiatory offering and 
take it to the shrine of the goddess! There the 
most beautiful amongst them is chosen, and a 
lighted taper is given to her, and placing if in 


an earthen vessel she is to carry ittotheking. If | 


it reaches him alight it isa good omen, but if it be 
quenched it is a presage of evil—quod Deus 
avertat! The ceremony is of the simplest, but 
it is all that is left to them of pomp and power. 
The procession of the girls is itself the very poetry 
of colour, and with it come stately elephants in 
housings ablaze with gold and silver embroidery, 
From end to end the route is illuminated; the 
terraced roofs are crowded; each coin of vantage 
is occupied; and the street has a background of 
torchlit matchlocks and men, wildly effective, and 
between them is borne the sacred light. 

« And thencome the very flower of Rajpdt chival- 
ry, splendidly dressed, superbly mounted; rich 
armour and jewelled plumes, inlaid shields, the 
burnished axe, the glittering mace, the pennoned 


lance ; and everywhere the play of sword-blades. 
| than criticism. Mr. Sayce holds that one far- 


The picture is perfect, and carries one back to 
the Crusades, but it tells us that ages before the 
Crusades such arms were wielded by the an- 
cestors of the men who now carry them.” 

We have the ‘Buddhists’, of course, 190,620 
of them, in whom the public of Bombay will be 


surprised to recognize the familiar Marvadi, with | 
numbers eked out by certain Gujarati Jainas, and | 


a few Southern Jainas who are cultivators or 
small traders in the Dekhan and South Maritha 
Country. As there is a good account of them at 
p. 83 (indeed the whole chapter on Religions is 


* Does not Mr. Sayce, however, rather rate the 


evil? We find in Prof. Whitney's Life and rowth of | 


Language the following assertion regarding the large family 


the best in the Report), it may be presumed that 
this classification is used under orders from 


superior authority. It is scarcely necessary to 
say here that there is not an indigenous Buddhist 
in the Presidency. 

To conclude: the orthography of the Report 
varies from the pure Jonesian of Dr. Wilson to the 
ugly but still systematic Gilchristian of Mr. Steele, 
with every possible form of intermediate bastard 
and barbarous kakography. This fault reaches 
its acme on the map, which has besides, on its 
own geographical account, the merit of putting 
Thin& on the mainland, and the source of the 
U lds river under the Malsej Ghat, with other 
new discoveries of the same sort “ too numerous 
to mention.” 


> 





| Tae Princrrtes oF Comparative PHILOLoGY. -y A. 


Ht Bate reuboar and Oo, 15/4) op 881. 

Mr, Sayce is a zealous philologist who has 
already done excellent service, especially in the 
investigation of the Assyrian branch of Semitic. 
He is well entitled to an attentive hearing on the 
subject of Comparative Philology. 

He characterizes his own work as “ devoid of 
the graces of style,” “ rough-hewn,” and “ bristling 
with uncouth words,” and, so far as the matter of 
it is concerned, as being “ critical” rather than 
“ constructive.” 

We certainly cannot praise the style. Mr. Sayce 
is full of thought and knowledge; but he seems 
just to have tilted the water-jar on one side and 
allowed the stream to rush as best it might. _ 

And Mr. Sayce is nothing if not critical. He 
has very strong convictions, and is ever bold in 
expressing them.. No matter who crosses his 
path, T'ros Tyriusve, the comer is greeted with a 
war-whoop and a blow. We are glad that we are 
criticizing Mr. Sayce, instead of being criticized 
by him. We shall deal more mercifully by him 


than he would by us. 


But, in fact, our work is exposition much rather 


reaching error on the part of philologists has 
been the assumption that the Aryan family of 
language affords a complete solution of the pro- 
blems of the science of language. We cannot 
admit that philologists have overlooked the 
Semitic tongues; but the tendency which Mr. 
Sayce thus states, and considerably overstates, 
does, to some extent, exist. He would give as an 
instance of such perilously rapid generalization 
the canon that the roots of all languages are 
monosyllabic.* This canon, he states, is set aside 


Malayo- Polynesian dialects:—* The roots are prevailingly 
dissyllabic” (p. 243). 
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by recent investigations into Accadian, as re- 
covered from the cuneiform inscriptions of Baby- 
lon. Many of its roots are dissyllabic. Accadian 
is a very ancient Turanian speech,—older than the 
Sanskrit of the Veda; and Mr, Sayce strongly 
holds that the neglect of Turanian has led to 
many other rash conclusions besides the specific 
one now mentioned. On this point we quite agree 
with him. 

Our readers are doubtless familiar with the 
division of languages into Isolating, Agelutinative, 


and Inflectional, with the great dispute whether 


an isolating tongue is naturally developed—or 
capable of being developed—into an agglutinative, 
and afterwards into an inflectional one. Mr. Sayce 
vehemently says, No. He asserts that even if the 


Aryan was “the eldest born of a gorilla,” “his | 


brain could produce only an inflectional language, 
as soon as he came to speak consciously.” He 
admits that the three stages of language above 
named mark “successive levels of civilization,” 
but maintains that “each was the highest expres- 
sion of the race that carried it out.” We would 
fain gather arguments from Mr. Sayce’s pages 
as strong as these assertions; but we have failed 
to find them. . . 

The question of the interchange, as it has been 
called, of letters has attracted much notice. Why, 
for example, have we duo in Latin, fwo in English, 
and zwei in German? Or, again, fres in Latin, 
three in English, drei in German? Mr. Sayce holds 
that all the related sounds were “ differentiations 
of one obscure sound which contained within itself 
the clearer consonants.” Primitive man, he be- 
lieves, had no delicacy of ear. The further back 
we push our researches, the greater becomes the 
number of obscure, or neutral, sounds. The oldest 
words he holds to have conveyed ideas of the most 
purely sensuous kind. 

Mr. Sayce's speculations on the Metaphysics 
of language are in more than one sense oracular. 
But his illustration of his meaning should be more 
intelligible. Take the question of gender :—how 
can the sexual character attributed to nouns be 
explained ? Some have ascribed it to a philosophie, 
or perhaps poetic, view of the character of the 
objects as resembling in quality either males or 
females, or neither. Mr. Sayce sets aside this 
view by referring to African dialects oe have 
eight or even eighteen genders. Following Bleek, 
but somewhat modifying his view, he says: Ont of 
the endless variety of words that might have been 
taken for personal and demonstrative pronouns, 
use selected some; each of these was associated 


with “an ever-increasingly specified” class of — 


nouns ; and where the pronouns continued different 
the classes of substantives connected with them 
. 








continued different also. ‘ Where the majority 


ib 


of words with a common termination were of a 
certain gender, all other words with the same 





ending were referred to the same gender.” And 
then we have illustrations supplied from Moxa, and 
Abiponian, and Mikir, and Tshetsh, and Wolof! 

Mr. Sayce holds that the dual is older than the 
plural. This opposes the common belief of scholars ; 
but he argues the point ably, and, what is more, 
clearly. ' 

The chapter on Philology and Religion is the 
part of the book that satisfies us least. We find 
a multitude of propositions, stated without proof, 
which would upset the belief of nine-tenths of 
thinkime men. For example— 

‘©The religious instinct first exhibits itself m 
the worship of dead ancestors. Society begins 
with a hive-like community, the members of 
which are not individually marked out, but to- 
gether form one whole. In other words, the com- 


| munity, and not the individual, lives and acts. 


But the community does not comprise the living 
only; the dead equally form a part of it; and 
their presence, it is believed, can alone account for 
the dreams of the savage or the pains and illnesses 
to which he is subject. In this way the concep- 
tion of a spiritual world takes its rise.” 

And all this is quietly taken for granted! Let 
us pass on, lest we lose our temper, to the con- 
cluding chapter, which discusses the influence of 
Analogy in language. It deals with nothing deep, 
but simply states some very obvious truths. The 
infinence of analogy may be seen in the tendency 
now existing in English to reduce al] verbs to the 
weak form of conjugation. [tg influence is far- 
reaching. It affects language both as to its mat- 
ter and its form. As to its matter, analogy pro- 


| duces change in accent, quantity, and pronuncia- 


tion generally. It moulds not only accidence and 


| syntax, but the signification of words. Exceptional 


cases are forced into harmony with the prevailing 
rule. Irish accents its words on the first syllable; 
the cognate Welsh on the penultimate; though 
originally the mode of accentuation must have been 
similar in both. “ A particular mode of aceentua- 
tion became fashionable,” and the “ whole stock of 
words was gradually brought under the domin- 
ant type.” This explanation does not explain 
much, however; it only asserts that the majority 
drew the minority after it. But how did the 
majority go in one direction in Irish, and in an- 
other in Welsh ? 

There are many striking things scattered up 
and down the pages before us. Rash as we deem 
Mr. Sayce, at all events he never fails to be in- 
teresting ; and his stores of information are yery 
great. 
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SKETCH OF THE KATHIS. 
ESPECIALLY THOSE’ OF THE TRIBE OF KHACHAR AND HOUSE OF CHOTILA. 
BY MAJOR J. W. WATSON, RHAUNAGAE, 


TP) UBING the celebrated strife between the 

Kauravas and Pindavas, when the 
latter wore travelling incognito, during the thir- 
teenth year of their banishment, the Kauravas, 
by way of diseovering their encmics, went about 
harassing cows, so aa to induce the Pandavas to 
declare themselves hy isauing to protect them. 
How their device sueceeded is detailed in the 
Mahdbidrata. Now Karna, the son of Sarya by 
Knnta, mother of the Pandavas, was an ally ofthe 
Kournvas, and he undertook to bring to nid them 
the best cattle-lifters in the world. This Karno 
waa the first to bring the Kithis into Hindn- 
stin, and accordingly when he came to the 
Kauravads’ aid he brought with him the seven 
tribes of the Kathis, viz (1) Patgar, (2) 
Pindava, (3) Narad, (4) Nata, (5) Min- 
jarifi, (6) Totaria, and(7) Garibagoalia. 
These seven are the oryinal Kathis, and all the 
modern tribes are sprung from ther intermar- 
riage with Rajput tribes; thus the mbtermar- 
riage with the W alis gave rise to the great 
sub-tribe of the ShAkhAyata, in which ore 


they remained for mony years, One year there 


wi a great famine, and Vishalo, the head of the 
Patgartriba, with histribeand many other Kathi, 
came to Saurishtra, and taking ther flocks 
and herds into the Barad d mountains remained 
there, Vishilo himself came to Fila wad (now 
under Nuyanagar) and built a uez (or hamlet) 
there. Atthin time Dhan Wilh wos teigning 
in Wala Chamdrdi. One of his sons, by 
name Verdwalji, went ona pilgrimage to Dwirkil, 
anil on his rvturn joarney halted at RAliwnd, 
where he secidentally saw Kopilde, the benntifnl 
danghter of Vishilo Patgar, and, being enamour- 
ed of her, he asked her hand of her father in 
marriage, Her father, Vishiilo, agreed on condi- 
tion that Veriwulji sliould beeome a Kathi, and 
Veriwalji consenting was married with great 
pomp to the beaotifal Rupilde. Veriwalji wna 


now outeasbed by his brethren, and ever after 
resided amongst the Kithis. The following 


included the three leading tribes of Wala, | 


Khichar,and Khuman: the intermarriage 
with the Rathods of the DhAindhal tribe 
gave rise to the Dhandhals; and their in- 
termatriage with the Jh ilis founded the tribe 
of Khowad® These original Kath !s, ac- 
companying tho Kauravas, lifted tho cattle of 
Vorit, the modern Dholakii, and after the 
defent of the Knuravas settled im the province 
of Malwa, on the banks of tho river Chomal. 
Now Vrittriketn, of the Solar raco, 
coming from Ayodhylinagari, is said to have 
founded the kingdom of Mandavagadh m 
Milwi; some accounts represent him to have 
brought with him to Milwa the seven tribes 
of the Kathis; and this necount appears 
the more probable of the two, Vrittriketa 
was succeeded on the throne of MAndara- 
gagh by Ajuketn, whose descendants many 
years after are said to have entered Sau- 
rishtra and reigned at Wala. They were 
accompanied by the seven Kathi tribes, who, 
however, leaving Saurishira, went to Rach h, 
and there founded the kingdom of Piwar- 
gadh, near the site of the modern Bhuj, where 








havitis said regarding this 
aay ae ararar || are Tare FT || 
ane a hey || Tae aT TAT || 
qe FaeT Sec || Stes Frat Gat | 
cesar aaa cal || Terehy feria || 
gar sa een || Ta RIAs HATA II 
acaarn a0 arses || geae thereat oer || 
Tt is written that im Samvat 1240, in the month 


of Vaishikh, the light half, 

On Tueaday the second day of the month, at 
the commencement of four quarters, 

The drama were beating loudly and the army 
was toady in all. 


Having kopt RanchodrAi at heart, he who wns 
victorious over the four quarters of the carth, 

The great sangh whe returning home, and so 
came to KaAlaAwad; 

He, the all-knowing Verawal, son of Dhin, 

Married at the honse of Vishilo Patgar. 

Thoth in quoting this poetry T have retained 
the original words, viz. Sathvat 1240, T incline to 
think that it should be Samvat 140, becanse 
thers is good reason to doubt that the Parmars 
of M uli settled thare before the fifteenth century 
Sarhyat, and, as will be shown hereafter, they 
were nt this time holding Muli. ; 


© So wed from Khewadji JhAlA, the con af Harpaldova, who married is Kiqhidal. 





ola 

After this marriage Veriwalji,aaa Surya- 
yanéi Rijput, was looked on not only by the 
Patgars, but by the seven tribes of the Kathis, 








ng their head and chicftain, and he went to the’ 


Barada hilla to receive their allegiance, ssnucl 
then, (aking tho seven tribes of the Kithl« with 


him, ha wentto Dhank and set up his gad | 


ihore. Dhiink is said to have beencalled M an- 


gipur Pitan and Hehewas PAtanin | 


ancient times, but it had fallen waste, and was 
now repopulated by Verawalji, Another account 
shows that Voriwalji receivel Dhankin ap- 
panne from the didi of Wali Chamirdi, but this 
iq nob eo probable os the above. It 1s sup- 
posed that Verdwalji sab on the gddi of Dhank 
in S, 12-45," a.n. 1189, Veriwalji was snoceeded 
an the gédi by his son Waliji; he Lod altogether 
three sons aud one danghier, viz. (1) Wilaji, 
who euoceeded him, (2) Khomiinji, (4) Lalu, and 
(4) hie daughter MAikbii, whom he married to 
& Parmir Rijpnt. 
bai by her Parmiir husband are called Jebalia 
Kathie. After Verdwalji'a death Walujit re- 
turned to the old Kathi sentafPaiwargadhin 
EKachh, and, conquering about four hondred 
villagesin the vicinity, remained there ruling over 
the Kit hie. At this time Jam Sato ruled over 
a portion of Rac hh; he had a feud with tho 
Sodhi of Diiit-Pirkar, and collected on army to 
invade that country. One of the Jim's courtiera, 
who knew of Wiloji’s prowess, advised the Jim 
to take Waloji with him, and the Jim invited 
him to accompany him. When the Jam's mera- 
qenger explained his mime to Witloji, Wiloji 
* agreed to aid him with fifteen hondred horse and 
marched wt once to his camp, where Jim Sataji 
received him snd his Kathis with much cordi- 
ality, and bestowed on Wiloji'a handsome tent. 
The Kithis from thar prowess became the 
lending: portion of the army, which noon reachod 
the confines of Dhit-Pirkar.. When the news 
of thia invasion reached the Chicfof Parkar, ho 
with his brothers Alang sud Samarath camo 
forth with their army-and joined battle with the 
Jim: but after:an obstinate resistance the throe 
brothers were slain, and the Jim pillaged the 
whole country of Pirkar, after which he turned 


his steps towards hia own dominions, and on hia: 





“1 This in probably af Lb, A.D. 1880, 
and returning te 
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The deycendauts of Mik. | 
| drove them across the Han, pursuing them to 
Thin. 
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way thither camped at the Nigila tank, whe are 
thera were but few trees. The Kathi formed 

ihe yanguard of the army, and arriving first at 
the tunk pitched their tents under the shade 
of these trees, Whon the Jim nrrived, he was 
éxoezsively enraged ot the conduct of the KAthts 
in not leaving him oa tree heneath which ho 


might pitch his tent, and compelled Wiloji 


to remove hiv tents. Wialoji vowed revenge, 


and the Jim, unwilling to provoke a chief of his: 


prowess, now endeavoured to concilinte lian, anil 
styled him the Kathi Jam. Willoji, however, 
rofased allthis overtures and withdrew from the 


camp with his Rithis, and a few days after, 


finding the Jhadejie of their guard, be made 
a night attack om the diim’s tents and alnw him 
and five of his brothers, the youngest brother, Jim 
Abdi (after whom the Abdisi district in Kachh 
i# tamed), lone escaping. Jam Abdi with: 


in large force marched against Pi wargadh, | 


expelled the Kithts from’ thence, . anid finally 


Othur secounts say that Jim Abdi 
puranesd the KAthisto Piwargadh, where he be- 
singed them, and eventanlly compelled them to 
receive a garrison, which wns posted im thy 
citadel, and also foreed Waloji to give him his 


| daughter inamerringe, After a year or too liad. 


dlapaed, the Kathis on o fixed day massacred the 
Jim's garrison and then fled across the Ran, vd 
Morbi and Winkiner, to Thin in the Pan- 
chala, whither they. were hotly pursned hy 
Jim Abdi. At Thin waa the celebrated temple 


| of the Sun, and it is anid that that lominary 


appeared in a dream to Wiloji and encouraged 
him to risk a battle; and he necordingly did Ko, 
rupulsing Jim Abdi, who now retired to Knohh, 
Some say that in this conflict the Sun appeared 
in Waloji’d ranks in mortal form, riding on w 
whitd hore, and that wherever this strange 
warrior went the enemy'y men fell as 

mown with a sinkle, After this the K Ath is 
devoted themsclves more than ever to Sun- 
worship, The descendants of Wiloji were called 
W Alive; they with the othor Kithts remained at 
Thin till Samvat 1480,§ when the threa sons 
of Willoji nequired thechiefdomofC hital, and 
taking with them theefollowars and kina they 
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reigned there, Khuminji, the «econd son of 
Veriwalji, had ode son named Nigpil,—so 
named from his having wdopted the worship of 
the Naga Waisuki, or Wasangji as he is now 
called. Nigpil had two sons, Minusur ond 
Ehichar. The descendants of Mingur were 
ealled Khu m Ans, after their grandtuthor KRho- 
miinji. Minsur hod a son named Nigenr, who 
nequired Siwar-Kundla, and remained 
there with his kinsfolk and followers; bo. ia the 
ancestorof the Khumin Kithis of Siwar-Rundli 
ander Bhatnagar, Liloji, the third son of Veri- 
walji, had a son named Khichar, from whom all 
the Khaehar tribe of Kathy aro descended. 
His gon was Khiminond, whose pon was Wijeur, 
who had two sons, Panjo and Nageor. From 
Panjo sprang the 5 omAarifis fonder Muli), the 
Diudis, andthe Thobaliis., Nigesur had 
a son, Nugajan, whote sons were Kalo pnd Nae. 
pil. From Nagpal desoonded the Mokants, 
which aub-tribe are now to be found at Bhadli 
and Khambali, Kalo wos « renowned Rathi, 
and lie ia S. 142 founded the village of KR A li- 
ear, naming itafter himself, Kilo was a do- 
voted worshipper at the shrine of Siva in the 
Thang i hills, called the Than ganath,ond 
in $, 1560 the god, pleased with the naviduity 
of hia devotions, (ald him that he wonld grant 
him all the land which he shoukd bo able to #e0 in 
a kbraight line from bia shrine ; he also told him 
that acarnven laden with grain would came for 
the supply of his soldiers, but that he must not 
look Iaok. Kilo Ehachar looked and uw the 
land as far na Lolifin aA, on the banks of the 
Bhidar, The caravan. too arrived, and he filled 
hig storehouses with grain; but after this, while 
abont to make room for niore, he accidentally 
looked back, when all tha tullocks of the car 
yan were changed imto stones, and the grain 
‘nto dust. Thean-stones may yet be seen be- 
twoon Kalwar and the Thainginith. After- 





wards Kalo Khichar, with the ssastance of the: 


Thingin&th, took possession of the lund which 
he had seen. Kalo Khaehar liad four-sone, 
named Simut, ‘Chebo, Javaro, and Vejo, The 
descendants of Javaro arv-called Kun daliie. 
Thebo hud two sons, Dino and Lakho ; the de- 
soondanta-of Dino were called after their gramd- 
father ‘Thebo, Theban ts; but the deseendants 
of Lakho are called after their father, Lak h 4 

© Digpd? means literally ‘aprotector of the points of 
the compan." | 


SKETCH OF THE KAguts. 





nis, The tilukdars of PA li A dare Thebiinis, 
while the talukdars of Jaadan and their 
bhayadsire Lakhiuts, Simat had fomr sons >— 
Rimo, Nao, Devilit, and Sajal, regarding whom 
the following duhy iv said >— 
I gate || ae Tra Bere || TET ze Il 
acHeRT eer || & THT ATE Il 
Saymil and Himo aru eutirely good, 
Dovait ix a protector of the world,*® 
Niedo is a victorious mat,—. 
These are the four (sons) of Samat. 

Samat Khichar conqaered C ho (114 from the 
Parmirs, and Sejak porandShapur from 
the Gohoels; previous to thesoconquastahe reigned 
at Thin, Theconquest of Cho tila, thoncalled 
Chotgadh, wasonthia wike, © hotila wis 
held by Jagsio Parmar, T and the Kath! women, 
whoin alltime have been famone for thoir beanty, 
used to go there to sell grass, firewood, tte., 
and were nobtod for their skill in smearing the 
floora with cowdung., On ono occasion: some 
ienntifal Kathiinis were employed for this 
purpoké in Jageio’s palace, and he becoming 
guamoured of them made thom proffers of love, 


which they acornfally rejected, though he ide- 


tained them for some time in hopes of over- 
coming their constancy. When they reached 
howe their husbands and bration ssked tham 


why thay returned sh late, Thay replied, “ You 


are not our husbands; our hnaband is Jagsip 
Parmiir, who has thus dared to detain uw." 
They thon rolated thoinsulta they had bean su 
jected to, and ther husbands and kinamen «wore 
by the sserod Suh to avenge them or die. Tt 
is anid tliat these women camefrom Gug lian, 
o village ‘between Thin and Chotila; 
their huishandsa went to Thin and complained 
to Siimeat Khachor, and offered to seat him on 
the throne of Chotilé if he would avenge them 
on the Parmir, Simot, thongh now old, agreed, 
and it was arranged to invite Jagsio Parmar to 
a fenst of Gugliind, when on the signal * Lokhut 
wéndar gher” (* Lakha, besiege the monkey,”) 
Lokh’-ahould slay Jagsio. This Lalehi was the 
ancestor of the Lakh ints muntioned above, 
an! wns nephew of Samat Khichar, snd son of 
Thebo na aforesaid. Jagaio Parmitr, ignorant 
of the plot, accepted the invitation to Gugliina, 





and was received with mmch respect by the 


Pe A pee ie ry Phas ee ola 
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Kathis. After he had eaten and drunken, 
Samat Khachar said “ Lakhd wéandar gher,” 
but Lakha stirred not. Samat two or three 
times repeated the signal, but Lakha’s heart 
failed him, for Jagsio was a powerful man; at 
last Nig Khichar, son of Simat, said to Lakha, 
“Tf you will not, I will,” and Lakha assenting, 
Nag Khachar drew his sword and with one 


blow hewed off Jagsio’s head. A massacre of his — 
followers ensued, and the Kithis mounting at 


once proceeded to and surprised Chotil 4, ex- 
pelling the Parmirs. This conquest was made 


in the month of Chaitra, Samvat 1622. The | 
Lakhanis are to this day taunted with the | 


cowardice of their ancestor. Nig Khichar now 
mounted the C h oti] 4 gédi, but his reign was of 
short duration; for the Muli Parmirs, with 
the view of avenging the death of Jagsio and of 
recovering Chotila, led a strong force against 
that place. On this occasion Nig Khichar, after 
fighting with great gallantry, fell, with fifty 
other Kathis, in the streets of Chotilaé. The 


Parmars, however, also suffered so severely that — 


they were obliged to return withont placing a 
garrison in the town. The following verses are 
said in praise of Nig Khichar :— 
I) Hart | WS cry ahy HT aes Setar || 
SAC FH ACAT FART |I 
Tea atet wret Fs Tart || 
acl TI 2 GAZ AT || 
eu ana et 34 Fae eT |I 
FERC THT Ge FIAT || 
Tay FA WETS, ATAU THAT || 
aciat ae oa aT II 
zed ta Fa AAT ATH II 
aa a4 Ata BF 1TH ate II 
BARAT AT FAT HIT BF 
TT Tat Tet AAT Ae II 
When the Sindhu tune is sung, the waves (of 
his prowess) mount to the sky, 
Then the enemy can find no shore of safety ; 
If they fight, then the foe is drowned beneath 
the waves, , 
For the Khichar’s army is as the salt sea, 


Descendant of Simat, and also of Thebo and 


Moko, 
Whose forces rise like the black waves, 
And roar as the sea roars, 


* The word gpzp means ‘the mound of the white ant,” 


a notorious haunt of cobras; here Rdphre is al 
Sguratively for the ChotilA hill. . a 





Does the rising of the army of the lord of 
the Panchila against his foes. 

His army, ever patrolling the country, dashes 
down eyen the brave. 

The chiefs of the Mlechhas were drowned wher- 
ever they were: 

For the waves of the grandson of king Kala 
reach to the heavens, 

And no estimate can be formed of the army 
of Nag. 

The following verses are also in praise of 
Nag Khichar, who by a play on words is likened 
to a ndéga or cobra, as in the preceding verses 
his army was compared with the ocean :— 
Sat ll THT Fete || Saves eT || 

aal Ta Sasat |] Alaa STAT II 
At his ant-hill* of Chotila 
He hisses as high as heaven : 
Védi, ¢ be careful lest he wake! 
Thus Nag resembled a néga (cobra). 
\| atl) Sra aizier at |) daw Fat Fe | 
TT HIF |) SOT aT WSF II 
At your palace of Cho tila 
The drums beat so loudly, 
O Nig, son of Simat, 
That one cannot hear aught else. 

On the death of Nig Khachar his brother 
Riimo assumed the sovereignty over Chotila: 
but after his time, owing to the feud with the 
Parmars, Chotila was deserted. Yet the Par- 
mars were never able to recover it, and its lands 
remained under the Khichars’ sovereignty. The 


| descendants of Ramo are called Ramanis. 


The pédlids erected in memory of Nig Khichar 
and the Kathis who fell with him are still 
standing at Chotila. From Sagil Khichar, son 
of Samat, and brother of Nig and Rimo, sprang 
the Suragani and TajparA& Kathis; from 
Nig the N 4ginis and K Ailinits; while from 
Devait sprang the Godadk As, whonow hold 
lands in Botid and Gadhré under Bhiunagar. 
Ramo Khichar, who ruled at Chotila, had six 
sons, viz. (1) Chomlo, (2) Jogi, (3) Nando, (4) - 


| Bhimo, (5) Jaso, and (6) Kapadi. Chomlo left 


Chotila and lived at Hadmatiy& and Danta- 
vash. Jogi had a son Ramo, whose son was Velo, 
whose descendants are at present the Girisifs 
of Umardié under Dhringadhré. One of his 

+ A vidi is a professional snake-catcher, but the word 


also 8 ‘an enemy,’ and is here nsed in the double 
sense. 
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descendants named Kalo, son of Mimiaiyo, was 
a braye and renowned Kath}, and the following 
verses are said in his honour :— 
NZat. [| Re we FAT || cea ate eae || 
EM BWM HAT || saat Hat aT \| 
From a kror take a liikh, 
From a likh take one thousand, 
From a thousand select one hundred, 
In the hundred Kalo will be best. 
And this yverse— 
Set. |) Kets aa Ret aca | atat are eae | 
GAT et ACaT || AA CAAT TTS || 


Kalia, if even there should assemble twelve | 


thousand other armies, 
Where has Raghunith created a sarddr like 

_ Ramo the son of Samat ? 

Nando, the third son of Rimo, died without 
male issue. From his fourth son Bhimo sprang 
the Bhimanis, who hold some lands on the 
banks of the Bhadar; and from his fifth son Jaso 
sprang the Jasinis. The sixth son, named 
Kiapadi, went te Dhandhuka, which he con- 
quered, expelling Aju Mer and the Muhammadan 
garrison. He conquered for himself'a chorési, or 
principality of 84 villages, on the banks of the 
Ranpur Bhadar river, and used to make forays 
in the surrounding districts at the head of 
fifteen hundred horse, and many stories are teld 
ofhis daring. The following verses are in his 
praise :— 

NTH. RAC HS Fe || TAT eT HAT || 
aract Fact act te || 
HAC TAC BHC BITS [I 
ATS ACHAT wiz BT || 
shy Fat Grate HT ArT || 
TH TANS HT THT || 
Tz eat ret sat seat WF |! 
TAT FMA WT WaT II 
eH MT DIT ATI || 
atett arairaty sz || 
Sat trae ahret syst |I 
Hel Ha AT SIS HTT II 
@ract Ws Feet AT AT || 
Waqsy Aza Fe ATT | 
TINT MH, AWHTT TAT || 
aTrecratedt eta aT II 
As the lion rends, so the sword is the claw of 
the Kathi; 
He cleaves the strongest elephants of the world, 
Does Kapadi, son of the lion-like Rimo. 


- SKETCH OF THE KATHis. 








Kapadi roared on the banks of the Bhiadar, 
Conquering the land he became king of Dhan - 
dhuka. 


| He was protector of his subjects like a tiger ; 


Though he devoured great pieces of the ele- 
phants’ legs, yet the (blood)thirsty young 
tiger roared, 

His iron claws he raised with immeasurable 
strength, 

And cast down the army of his thick-necked 
enemies, 


| The umbrella-bearing (king) cut them down as 


it were bulls and elephants,— 

Say, Thus did the great tiger, the Kathi of 
Sorath, 

The claws of the Khichar Rao struck deeply ; 

From fear they fled (from him) in every 
direction, 

On the Asuras fell a heavy calamity. 

Bravo, king of lions, thon hast sorely terrified 
them ! 

There is also this couplet : — 

Near) ee stC TT || a TS Aat eT HI 

RITA ALAS || TS Beier seit | I 

The feet of banner-bearing (kings) 

Cannot stay on the mountain (of Chotil@) ; 

Because the Kapadi lord of Chotila 

Is brandishing his sword. 

Kapadi Khachar had seven sons, viz. (1) Nagi- 
jan, (2) Jaso, (3) Wasto, (4) Harsur, (5) Devait, — 
(6) Hijho, and (7) Walero, of whom Nagijan was 
the most famous. He had two sons, Lakho and 
Mulu Khichar, and married his daughter Pre- 


| mabai, in the month of Paush Sarhyat 1713 (A.p. 


1657), to Bajhani Dhindhal at Gugliin’i, and 
gave her the village of Chhadiili as a marriage 
portion. The following verses are said con- 
cerning Nagajan — 


| Weer aaetarr eae || eal erat || 


SS HAT Tat || ACTS ATT II 
When (the drums) of a ferocious Khin were 
beating at Gugliina 
Men remained under your protection, O Nagajan. 
Mula Khichar made Seja kp ur his capital, 
and thence conquered Anandapura; while 
Lakhi Khichar made ShApur his capital, 


| whence he conquered Mew fisé andBhadla. 


Mula Khichar had three sons :—(1) Wiajsur, (2) 
Ramo, and (3) Sadul. Of these, Ramo kept 
Ananda puraas his share, and the present 
tilakdirs of Anandapura are his descendants. 


_ During these times Ch 0 t:114 was still waste, nor 
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had itever heen repopuluted since its relinguish- 
meant by the sonsof Rimo Khachar, [t ramained 
thus waste until Sathvat 1806, when,inthe month 
of Migha, Khichars Sidul Mulu, Wijsur Mulu, 
tod Fuimo Mnin repopulated it. Those three warn 
the sons of Mula Khaichor of Soj okpur, af 
whom montion lias bean made above, Lakh& 
Khiehar of Shipur bad seven sons, three of 


whom—Bhim, Kumpo, and Bliin—weére his sons | 
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ei, 
[Movaeeany die 


Try the sister of Thanjharts Dhindhal; aud sid 
other four—Suro, Viro, Wigho, and E wko— 
were the sons of the sister of Ghughini J Bhis my 
Eampo and Bhin reigned at B badlé. Wigho 











| toled at Mewilsd. Suro roigned 





aud ChobA&ri, Viro at Sanosri and Pi. 
prali, while Bhoko ruled st Ajmer. The 

son a! Suro, named Velo and Nijo, encoeeded 
their father at Chobirt in Saryat 1630, 


TRANSLATION OF BI (ARTRIMART'S NITI SATAKAM, 
BY PROF. C. Hh. TAWNEY, ALA. CALCUTTA. 
(Contiaved from page 385.) 

Simin miseell¢nevue sianzas, 


A woummn's heart is like n glass, reflecting every 
face, 


Ter secrut thoughts, like monutain paths, are | 


difficult to trace, 
Her fancy wavers, like the dew which lotns. 
leaves enclose, 
Her fuults, like deadly Upas-bnds, dove clop aa 
she grows, 
Who falls in sight of either host 
Upon th’ ensanguined plain, 
Though viotory und heaven be lout, 
From both sides praise doth pain, 





The Boar's and Rahn's mighty decds our re- 


TETENOA Commun : 


The one upheld with gleaming tusks tho gea- | 


o'erwholmid land ; 
The other, sorely taimed in fight, whilo hen 
and thront remain 


Makes shift to wwallow still the foes he mowh 


release again. 

The land is limited by aon, the sen iis bonnds 
minal koap, 

The ever-wandering orb of day measures heaven'y 
tracklesy deep ; 

All thingy are fettered and restrained, exeapt 
the sago's mind, 

Which springs beyond the bourn of death, and 
PRs tucorstlnisd, 


—— 


— === 


Between Vishin and Siva thore's nothing to 


choose, 

Be thy wife fair or foul she will sorvo then ‘as 
well, 

Man in woods and in deserts the kM COUTHE 
pursnes, 


And a fricad'a bot a friond int a court or a cell. 
2 Fluer i i“ éppliad toe opr 1 





ng before it ia pl ployed upus, (KAgtnMth Trimbabji Tolang.) 


Ry tortuiae, hills, and king of snakes 
Upheld and poised, eorth’s cuntre shakes; — 
Moen of firm faith aud constant son! ; 
Swerve not, while endlnes ages roll, 


| Does not the tortoise fhal the:Ihed ahh ven 





without complaint ? 

Is not the flaming Jord of dey with cenasles 
wandering fisink ? 

Aro not good men o'erwhalmed with shame 
whon forced their troth to break ? 





Grimt spirit loya to earry through whate'er 


they nuillerinks. 
Cymbals, to harmonize #l their tone, 
Alunt first with four be fed;* 

So he con call all bards hisewn — 
Who fills their months with bread, 
The mean pursoo a thousand ways to 

their preed, 
But he will ne'er be chief of saints whose pain's 
lis hivhest meed, Fees 
The Aurva-tire drinks op the sea to still ity 
ery ing maw, 
The cloud, to cheer « ‘thirsty world, the wavow 
doth apward rare 2 
Hard fito to minixter and bard sesigned f 
Ono must new turns and one now tices find 5 
By honeyed language both aspire to climb, 
Thik slowly builds bis power, and thot his 
rhyme > 
A captions pablie both must toil to please, 
And part unthanked with liberty and ems. 


Though fortune shower hort hor blessings everywhere, 
But few will reach the poor man's lowly bend 5 
Though rain-clonds all day long their treasures: 

shod, | 


a eell. | ‘Thros dropa.at inoat reward tho hdtak’s «prayer. 
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A mun should reverence tho sage, 

Not only when he gives advico,— 
The muilom words of pradent age, 

If rightly weighed, aro pearls of prico, 


The good mun, like a bonnding ball, 
Springs ever upward from his fall; 
The wicked falls like Inmp of clay, 
And crumbles into dust away. 
What thongh by some untoward fate no lotus 
on the lake be horn, 
The swan will ne'er, like harndoor fowl, rake in 
the dust for prains af corn. 











"Tis like the cheeks of elephants splitting with 


thander-sound, 

"Tis like tho neigh of battle-horse that. frets 
‘anid paws the ground, 

“Tia like a strong man ronazed from sleep with 
trumpets, fifos, and drums, 

When justice robed in heavenly might, intent 
On VELLEInCE, CONES, 

The heart of the contented man enjoys perpe- 
tunl poaoe, 

Tho covetous pino with Inst of wealth; their 
crivings never cone ; 

Not Mern’s poak, of wold entire, can captivate 
my soul, 

Let him, who likes it, clamber op and carry off 
the whole, 








Troe nahire cannes the eave om, 
By nature good men others’ good pursue, 
Awl cruel men have re orntel ends in view. 
Trath j iy the ornamant ¢ of all minnkind 
Slim cluphants delight the keeper's mind, 


Learning und patience are a Prihman'a boast, 
Each crature’s highest wood becomes it. most, 


| Better to fall from mountain. baight, 


And dash thy lifo ont on tho plain, 
Ketter th’ envenomed serpent’s bite, 
Hotter the death in flare pain, 


Than once to swerve from virtno's path, 


Wich they who lose ne'er find ymin, 


Abundon, fool, thy hope | in see 
The brave man dread oalamity; 
When tho great doom shall carth o'erinke 
Nor seus, nor mighty hil hills; will quake. 
The moon the lonl of h hauling horbe, whose 
gleaming horn ia Siva’s oroat, 
Is doomed with dim eolipas to pine; none can 
nvoid grim Fate's behest. 


| A splendid palace, lovely brides, the symbols 


all of kingly away, 
Are jewola strung on merit’s thread stretching 
throngh many a toilsume day ; 
As pearls are from & necklace ahed, when breaks 
the bond that held thom fist, 
Light they disporse, when morit fails, whirled 
‘from os by misforbuno's blast, 


SANSKRIT AND OLD CANARESE INSCRIPTIONS. 
BY di F, FLEET, Ha. os, 
(Continual from page 240.) 


No. VI. 

This is an inseription of tho Vijayanagar 
dynasty, from Plate No. 22 of Major Dixon's 
work, The original, in Canarese characters ap- 
proaching very cloeely to those of the modern 
Mpliahet, itengraved on» sione-teblet o' 8? high 
by 2°82" broad at Harthar. The language is part- 
ly Sanskrit and partly Canatoss. Tha embloms 
ab the top of the stone ure:—In the contre, a 
Naga and a knegling priest or worshipper; on 
ibn right, i figure of Hosaya, with the sun or 
mom above it; and on itu left, a standing flrure, 
ubove which there mnst be the moun or the 
wun, though the photograph is cut no ne not to 
ahow if, 


Tho inscription is dated im the yuar of | 
® Bee the Jnl. Ant. fom Qoteber 187%, Wot IL, 9. 208, where the rowdisig should bo: Achyutamaharliya, apd mot 
yurunaliirdge au printi. 


Avyu 


| the Sélivahana Saka 1452 (a.n. 1480-1), the 
Vikriti sabeateerc, and belongs to the time 
of king Achyutariya or Achyntadtvariya. It 


rcconla that Nariyngndiéva, the son of Tim- 
mormda, divided into three portions the village 
of Ballépnra, otherwise known aa Achyutarayn- 


para, which had boon previously grantid to him 


by the ting, and allotted ono share to the god 
Harikara and tho remaining two shares to Vis- 
viivarirhdhya, the san of Kimachandriridhya. 

Achyttoriyo's® nampy is mentioned hy 
Pringep in his list of the Kings of Vijayunagara, 
lut hia dato ix wrotighy elven there ne between 
st. 1490 and 1624. have previously mat with 


his name in No. ? of the Goiog inzeriptions 


dated Salen 1461, the Vikiiri savoulinrs. 
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“SG Ete SSAcseaccress Ro pige cengvo tues I oes cpoeopaamd 
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[es] 
[te] 
[oz] 
[et] 
[st] 
[41] 
[ot] 
[st] 
[tT] 
[et] 
Lar] 
[tr] 
[or] 
[é] 
[s ] 
[4] 
[9] 
[a] 
[vr] 
[¢] 
[ze] 
(t] 
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Novewnen, 1875.) STEIIS AND OLD CANARESE INSCRIPTIONS. 3 529 
‘Traneladion. praditacie; aw ityy a Gur abgn Eat as a 


Revrerence to 3.|_Harrthara® ! Heveronoo 


to Sambliu, who is made beautiful by a chanei | 


which is the moon that lightly rests upon his 
lofty head, and who is the foundation-pillur for 
the erection of the city of the three worlida! I 
wilute that mighty tree of paradise which ia the 


form of Marihara, tho trunk of which is encir-— 


elod by the creepers which ara the arma of 
Srltand Gaurit! 

Hail! On the anniversary of the incarna- 
tim of SriKrishna, at the holy time of the 
Jayunti § on Monday the vighth day of the 
«lurk fortnight of the month Srivana of the 
Vikritt «cilwatrara, which was the year af the 
victorions and glorious Silivahana Saka 1452, 
Wile the glorious supremo king of kings, the 
supreme lord of kings,-the brave and puissant 
great king Achynutariyn, was governing the 
earth with the recreation of pleasmg conversa- 
tone +— 

Niriyanaddé va, theaonofTim marnosal 
of Chinnabhandira, of th lineage of Vasishtha. 
wid of the ritunlistio school of Aé val iyvana— 
haying allotted to the avwarasatra of tho 
gol Set-Hariharadéva two shares of the villawe 
of Ballépura,o Vida ®* which has also tho 
ning of Achyutariyapuras, in the bound- 
aries of (the town of) Haribara which bolongs 
to the districtof Pindyanida within the Featbett 
of Uohchaigi which belongs to the Chivadi tt 


of Kottirn, which his master had allotted’ to | 


him for the office of tmaranityake &5, — gave 
(the rumaining) one share, in the presence of 
the cod Sri-Huribaradéva, with gifla of gold and 
libations of water, to Visvodvariradhyn, 
the don of Ramachandriridhya of Harihara, of 

: of Gontama and of tho ritunlistiy 

aghoalofAdyuliyana; and (with it) be gare 
a religious charter to the effect that “In this 
manner you shall happily enjoy (this village) in 


three shires, in the succession of your sons and 


® A form of deity F comaiationg ot Wishes (Hari) and Siva 


esrb wite of Yaka: 
oe Pant ral, the wife of ira, | 
¥ Sir rhiue of ‘Use -hatorinas Whig! at midnight on the | 
Via cane tearm Roig: etnies a eli day 
became mearnali 
einge Tir.’ 
ogee oblation, charity, aryfam or alme-howe,” 
enartiatio dining ; ‘epussutra” seme to mein 
wae Ansthiae teem of ‘Bid’ repo note T page 211. 


The «t an meaning of thin worl aro not 
babe we have in it the origin of the Mardthl 
Peek, a subdivision of a" Filakd or ' Parga’. 





last, ** 

In (discriminating between) giving & grant 
and preserving (the grant ‘of another), preser- 
ration is bolter than givime; from giving uh 
crant a man obtains paradise, bub by preserving 
(the grant of another) he attains the « sphere af 
Achyuta |||! In thia world land that has heen 
given ton Brihman is asa sister to all kings, 
who is not to he enjoyed nor to be taken in the 
way of tnxca 2! The preservation of that 
which has been given by another iv twice as 
meriborigns a giving in one's Own pursin ; 
Ly confiseabitage the trant of another, ona's own 
grant becomes frnitless! Ho is born for sixty 
thousand yours as a worm in ardnre, who eon- 
fiscates land that has. been given, whether by 
hinwelf or by another! As, many particles of 
duat i the tear of cloquent Brihmans, fathers 
of familica, who weep when they aro deapoiled 
of their wealth, gutler op; during eo. mony 
years are kings or those bolonging to the fami- 
lies Of kings,—whio, throwing off restraint, take 
away the heritage’ of Brilimags,—tormented® 
in (the hell called) Rumbhipikat! They 
commit the sin of mined with a mother, who sein 
upon any wealth in this Ayrahdea for tho sake 
of making complimentary preanita, or as taxes, 
or on acebunt of the protection of the village! 
‘Thia general bridge of piety of kings shonll 
ever bo preserved hy you'—thuy does Rima- 
chandim make his curnest request to all fature 
kings! Moy it be auspicions! 

The detnils of tho four boundries of this 
village are:—To tho east of the village, a tamn- 
rind- eee abores wild fig-tree; to thet ...... 


of tho village .. 


No, v IL. 

This is another Vi ijayana gare inseription, 
from Plate No. 21 of Major Dixon's work. 
The ‘original ison mn stono-tablet 7” 7 high by 
211" broad ab Hoarihar. The emblems at tho 


“st At the jareett itay the meazing of al this word ba re 
to “the none ae pinned Neos of a village, io 
which thy wil lagees- Hoe d eeaati accountant tamach their 


busines’. 
Eg Amarsnsyats tana.—the mature of this sear ie not 
pe bye eset ake je an af Inika. = 
the the 8 chief we tse stone 
onl ; porishabie —Via 
in Irighwe ramk Ue 


pr pee Ni rn amy nial 


77 a i intonlel here, aragrdhyd 
So cee ia, haired. : 
> Whe hell in wchieh the wicked aré halos! like potters’ 
ea ee T Wee tobe ® bo Liew 23 of th tack 





ol 


be 
< 





Gao THE INDIAN ARTINUARE: 








top of the stone are:—In the centre, o lingo; Vilambi Satetleee a sonata tho geadt of the 
on ita right, o priest standing, with the sun | villagoof Kundavida, otherwise known as 
above him; and on its left, a representation of | Achyutorayfindramallapura, to the 
fiasava, with the moon above it. In this in- | god Harilara, by Achyutamallapanpa or 
stance the language is Sanskrit throughout. | Akkapa, tho minister of A chyutardyo. 
The characters are Canarese of the same stand- The orthography of this inscription, as also 
ard as those of the preceding inscription. of the preceding, is peculiar in several respecte; 
This, again, is an inseription of the time of | purticularly noteworthy is the insertion of w 
Achyutaraya, and it is dated in the yearof | after the compound letter jy in sooordanc eo with, 
the Silivahana Saka 1460 (a, p. 1538-9), the | the modern pronunciation,—dny, —of this letter. 


Transcription.” 





[1]ijembarens est [ I] SMIRRon Bow cerdaenaterse [|] Hpaaeape- 
RKoatom[ 2 ]aasek caren toms? Il Sawin sash EjiAmes Syste OURS 





cas i( 1) motzedjomatelace( Sas) 3 Juoeek{saorxwecass || uma: Aye 3 
(Ses day) BetlahyeDagyoreice §=— compte Npectts §=—- Redes Reeyet a]: 
Faeds= (1) Cast Ch Ls S4) Ama BosmEeec ss 22 Staryst(B)rsmee¥ (Sree 
worevs tect % ssgo[ SHAS |j spraxbSentecs BL Or aud aedae 
Ske gmabesde %  Frowho (|) seeetsserbeyys — Notad[ 6 JOY} > 

es )ScorcedS = 03, (8, reid mea, Says woh, |ei( II) Dati, jae are 
eR UE meal Oy (RIL 7 JBatoeren 2 iit) Wi: wa! RORY 
Suariotow’y, ebdo Nowan criss Let Sere, fs steer ercrnl 9 jeet- 
MAF ete Momma haat Gand hae Bin SAguoemy: x5 woRp tac: 
gre oiytap Dpe(S)AyeywA, oc 9 Jmoakua ss = Sm eraj= |} Mae 3 
Ai, mredyes tay B, peretdsbaed, com sour Ay SRB ees AS WP for RS) Baen8 1) 
[10] Asmerha29, » ce do mt Usee = cent Eoe erate | 


i, ssd oj) ceeetceek sere class ceezc[ 1 ]Aormgvs if 1) es: 


Kowmovi triwabpawotes |\/ |) fotswbrscayrs ont ee eae 
Bi || StomuS[ 12] gabeds Seeane bere Boeo |] Ol] Sein Saenowahes 
[3 )#ger wrecker vaste 8 ids é Bernt eas: soraay(3, [aie 
77326( th) F9-Gar, SU; [1] Syemate ees af 3 reste erivranopagt2 Regy2(B_,0)7q (A)- 
aade Sedes cline Nod pa eee o (Fp jai eer sy, [24 ]obe WE (8.5) Shs hell 
Rae Menlsyaigsa(a)ese OW Ee) amt De (eee 
eBoy Reig BASE) reteoarace 11) [is }owees = tie 
UB pSarppecic djetootiemay= Avyeiss hhendaccuore winmrohertnOos 
TIL BS |e|) TOM 16] Soar Sesaw(sar) tears | Rag ihee,r Sip otiResh ates os 
Armes? Il VOL Gee F sie smi? mar ssA fl/(1) (17 ee rersn- 
Fens tae 79, ¢ Prat WORE, o || AaeSeexounnelcls ae 
Bag(Bat) ayes = Rabe; jiu) Aremr + Aare meer 


_® ‘Tho lines of this imsoription being too long for the page, the beginning af each lino has been marked bye wameral in 
hrarknte. —Eg, q tao the = gpoliine anlar ani by am 




















Novemusn, 1876. ] 


Ay(thy) #583 CamtenaDts rcs 


anys Mesths Rete ifs |) Bed 
dod) ir Garena errs RopAaE argmdps; |) [191% riety Barre 
wee oper’: | FE, wiFamdag yele te Sen age ALTIT! fol) Hse 
By Pae[s0]eBa. g(a ¢) Sddouyr = - UN SBraso IK!) Saee a a 
mises 8 oth eargaes joll wAxyrederts Rar BSae eo ee 
sdez | [aL}eterds Teves hi ear nia pSaedBri(cirerieg hae 
eygtiott, = at aetider Gay 5 Joh Sbeii( | en gye[ Bye) ea a /Boibaaebs| se | dove 


BomeS, Se || Fih epruRehopead 


Patthacir RS os ||) Ager sider orady- 


she Hache jiel| Seeee[es]=% Srao Hi (Ny) Romero: (|) 
dong sosmAse  eeeeS.Ss isi) AmwBesh =m g(se)=o Em 
[eg]mzects «=o (|) Sponge? = Uf a)ale Gulf oNgSrewathg A Bo | 
Waatiavaet¢o 7 7 Aa FRR HSA, D Us Hf 1)# (*He)n[ wh] Samegrageece jee) os 
Sezro 8 Mteindyto jj Meewlt ipqop eae reo Niwd So |||) S8:Saesnm 


Hay) Ue[si]aaweteh so" I eioeerooHimecagenst &, rahe =3 
[e7juwaroppeNociwds || 9, Ma eArnNosnt_o 


AOA, eared, 
Reba. Bo (|) Aayrewayhswe 
dy, Soeshyet Seg eens 
des |) sary mjeede 

L588, Fo) 33 
23 
[a1 ]ty(%, Sean 


a 


Zire? RAs 


Tromalation, | 
ReverencetoSri-Harihara! Reverence to 
Sambliu, whois made beautiful, dc. ! May that 
body of Harihura, which is made wuspicions by 
the side-glances of Indira and the daughter} 
of the mountain, confer prosperity upon the 
threo worlds! May that god ||, who destroyed 
the race of the demons, protect the whole worl 
and the mighty Siva, who humbled the pride of 
Kandarph; and (the two conjointly im the 
form of) Harihara, who wos the canae of alarm 


de 


® In the original thiv lime commences with the letters 
oepaZ?, but how marke of eraaare over them ; the letters 
wipe aro thos repeated na [have given them above. 

Ths vowel, —""',—is clear; the consonant only ia ille- 

gible ie the original 

£ A tains of rl or Takshnol, 

& Tirvatl, the dunghter of the mountain Himilaye. 

y Viehow er Marl. 

* Kimodive. 


Reuse 
bye ti |) =Saee 
Sea rey™ 
Deieclar[so]eicthes’ || Hopadae 
Gactieredyaesomd: 1I(1) Borisqaee, A( Gin) BAE.se 
=jpRaa Il 


%32 (1) 
tore (6) 
Ray, weRoe), (eca)[ 25] So il aR io 

Wiyecwase baycatiasocyse[ 29 | 

na2e2 |}oUI(1) Sith: RB, 
cnanf mast |} 


se puesvticaedss?  Ti( 1) 





to Lattki **, who ent short tha intention of the 


| leadertt ofthe Karns, whois preéminentin the 


world, whodestroyed T rip t ratt, who alow lim 
who$§ was the terror and the death of the eat 
worlds and who wna like Guha |||! in making 

end of those (demons) who had pervaded be 
universe! When they were quarrulling in love, 
the lord of the daughter of the mountain here 
performed obeisance to appease Bhaoy iin jee, 
and, for foar lest the lotazes which were her feat 
should cotomence to close ther buds, bore (upon 





= ——— EE 


©* Sitnhaladvlps | 
colaml; they etremprhold of 
t poweneigtn gtr Hear lors was to destroy 
oh oommina, the Piodara prin, but whose efforts 
were frustrated by uted: by Wiskern & oe Kepvslutn. 


tt ‘Three strong cities of a: demon deirurel by Siva, af 
wilt sitwur; and tone, £4 tha bes wie ane a 
E§ Profably Hivams is intended. | 
|i) Karttiktya, the god of war. 
S44 Picrail, 


len, or the chief town of that 
demon Rivage, 








‘a 
ot 
(37) ex qtr (|) Sereet [y] atareeriat | 
[Ss] at aamy(stjn syed [|] ware- 
(a0) spar arti Ft rata q- 
fo) + yl) ernst Ty WS 
Migged [i] weeatats a 
2) aq fart oataty Fen qaal 
Third Plate, inner gules, 
('] Sart fre oaiezcic) 6) $2 ew 
‘Ma | wea sree | TR | 
(85) spar. [jy] setey Bleed ae lys:) 
(8) aa slesj)itt = gq ([]] TH 
(7) = et a aT ai 4: ay tr 
[45] gence: | . rat Tt 
i) ay arti, ett mM y Te (ei) 
[SO] Tae att fret at mT | 
(Sl) aay at (far fa) i 
Trinaation, 


ReverencetoSrit-GanAdhipati! May the 
fourarms of Hari protect you, which are of « 
dark colour like a clond, which are rough from 
being rubbeil by the string of the bow Sari- 


go ** and which serve us pillars to support the | 


pavilion of the three worlds! 

Hail! In the victorions and glorious Yo- 
ihishthira Saka, in the cighty-ninth year called 
Plavangn, m the month Sahasyatt, on tho day 
of the new-moon, on Wednesday, the king 5 ri 
Janaméjayo,—the glorions supreme king of 
great kings; the supreme lord of kings; he who 
was endowed with valour and puissanee; he who 
was born in the rece of Kura and in the lineageof 
Vaiyighraplda ; he who was enthroned at the city 
ofKRishkindhydinagart; he who protected 
the rites Of nll costes und of wll the stages of life, — 
taade a grant of land} in the excted loculity 
eolled Vrikédarakshétra of the city of 
Sitipoara which is in the south country, on 
necount of the worship of (the god) Sithrinn 
who had boon propitinted by Kaiknyonitla, the 
holy disciplo of Garndavihanntirtha, of tho 
religions college of the band of the sninta belong. 
ing to those porta, (wa follows) :— — 





* Perbove Syecisore, "the holy bois? ‘(Vishyu), iw in 
teniled. 

( This letter, -—was ot first onitted in the original 
and then inserted below the ine. 

t The word i79p waa at first omitted in the original and 
then inserted abenre (oe Tine, 

§ In the original this stop ie inserted between the Ta 
te roof qyeyar. sae 

* Thi character, aa written in thy wrigrimmal requins only 


THE INDIAN ANTIQUARY. 


[Novaammen, ee 


“In the aanied lovality of the band of mania, 


| which wos presided over by my rea quae 


Yudhishthira, and the details of the four 
honndaries of which are:—On the E., to the 
W. ofthe TatgabhadrAé which (atthatplus «) 
flows to the north; on the §., to the N. of the 
cunfluenes of rivers which & culled» the eun- | 
finence of the hermitage of Agnstya; on the 
W., w the E. of the Pashiponadi $33 ‘and on 
the N., to the &. of the Bhinnunwd),—in onlar 
that my parents may attain the world of 





| Vishnu,—in the presence of the god Hari. 
hara, at the time of an celipse, with gifts of 


gold, and with libations of the wnter of the 
Tufigabhadra, I, of my own free will, have 
given into tho hands of ascetics, (to be enjoy- 
ed) by the succession of your disciples aa long: 





as the moon mand sun inay last, the sacred 





locality of tho hand of ssints which is situa M 
within these limits, together with its hidde 





treasure and water and «tones and everything: 


| thet acerues and AksAiet and whatever has’ 


become or may become property, and with 
the proprictorahip of the glory (of the eight 
sources of enjoyment).” 

The witnesses to this net of picky are -—The 
sun, the moon, the wind, fire, the sly, the earth, 
the waters, the heart, the mind, and doy, and 
night, and the morning- and the erening-twie 
light, and Dharmal|||, know the behaviour of » 
man! Sividroho 9 In (diserimi ting butween) 
firing o grant and prescrving &o.! The preser- 
vustion of that which has been given by another is 
twite de.! (Let each one sey to himeel!),—Land 
given by myself i is to be regarded as a danghtar,. 
and land given by a father a4 a sister, and Innd. 
given by anothor as” mother; one. should 





abstain from land that has bean bestowed! He, 


who is mean enough to confiscate that which 
has been given by himself, is viler than that 
whith in vomited farth by other low animals, 
bnt-not by dogs! Heirborn forsixty thousand 
yours as a worm in ordure, who takes away the 
portion of o Brilunan, whether it has been 
given by himealf or by m anather | 


ODE COMO tin, in tho inex pa part, te oonwert it frem ay inl 





a ** 'Tho bow of Vishnu. +? Pousku.. 
rh oF Sripemamijoyadhvioas ees eo Vohhiddnand- 
in a at a eal a ones 
| oy ‘Srtianaintjayabhipah. g Ngper “f 
yiiom Brisn ambiance’ hipaa aaa bad oft 





a5 The rooky river." Yon. 








Novestnce, 1875.) NOTES ON KHANDESH. ude 
; ROUGH NOTES ON KHANDESH. 


HY W. P. SINCLAIR, Ba. C, 8, 
(Comtinagd from p. 110.) 


The Kathkarts* ore found in the forests 
of the west or north, They are all ofthe Dhor 
division and eat beef 

The Parwarta of Khindesh ore identical 
in all respects with those of the Dekhan. 

The Wandering ‘Tribes are much the same os 
in the Dekhan. | 

The most peculiar are a sel of people called 
the Magar ShikAris, who spend their lives 
wandering up and down the lnrge rivers fishing, 
especially for crocodiles, Their procedure is to 
get the crocodile into some pool having narrow 
outlets, which they stop with hoge and strong 
nets. If they mark one in at night, thoy ght 
fires and wateli the pool till daylight. 

he Min Bhiw ie are a religious sect who 
wear black garments and heg abont, but have 
now ponerally settled down to trade and agri- 
culture. Tam not aware of their special tenets, 
but they seem to be unpopular amongst orthmlox 
Hindiis. A gurl of this scot, named Ajiba, 


exorcised considerable inflaence at the cugrt of | 


Indor during the corrapt period of the regeney 
of Tulasi Bai, after Yeehwanterno Holkar 
liad become insane. | 

A pweuliar race of drovers called Kanades 
semetimes visil the western forests of Khandesh, 
though their proper pastures aro in: the north- 
weat corner of the Dekhan, ‘Thay appear to be 
descended from Dravidian immigrints, but have 
no tradition lo that effect and no special lan- 
guage. They are more civilized and reapectable 
thant moat wandering herdsmen, and resem- 
lilo moro the Marth’ cultivators. In parts of 
the Nasik district they have taken entirely to 
agriculture. They have a peculiar breed of black 
and white onttle called Hatkar, much prised 
in tho Koaikan for ther atrength and spirit, 
though not Inrge. They worship Krishua ms 
the divine herdsman, and take good care of their 
cattle, and ate altogether a good sort of folk. 

Cader the head of HGll or Forest Tribes, how- 
ever, wo find much that # new and interesting 
im this distiidt, 

There ure very fow Raemusia, the Whiati 
K oliet taking their intermediate pluce between 

in 


the settled rages and the “ pucka jonglies,” in 
nddition to their own position as water-boarcrs, 
fishers, and ferrymen, They are portionlurly 
intmeronus in the enat aml south, where they 
generally hold the inferior offices of village 
police, those of the J4 glia or general wateh- 
man, Taril or gateeward, and Talabde, or 
entry of the village chaurt; and also that of the 
village Huvilidlir who answers to the Chougule of 
the Dokhan, being the head of the village police 
under the pafits, in whose absence he is respon- 
sible for order, These Kol ie are often great 
ubdria, aa skilful in woodcraft as the Bhills, 
and far cooler and siendier. They aro. also 
tolorable cultivators, Ivsa given to crime than 
most castes of this sort, and withul o fine manly 
cot of follows, physically and morally, They 
donot, however (on account of their mferior 
numbers dud lees tronblasome churacter), uttruct 
neatly ao much attention os the next race on 
tho list, the Hh tint 

Lhave not soen the reaniia of the list census 
of Khiindesh, but I hope some officer now serv- 
ing there will correct, if necessary, the rough 
estimate which was current When | wasn that 
district, viz. that the Bhills numbered 140,000 
eculx, or about ten per cent. of the whole popn- 
lnttan of Khidndesh, inelading the three south- 
western tilikis, since transferred to Nasilr. 
This estimate, howerer, ullowed for several 
racva who are not trae Bh ills, of, as they call 
themselves, “ Bhill Naika” or “ Naik lok." Sir 
Jolin Mateolm, in his work on Central India, 
qnotes m legend by which the descent of the 
[hills of thew parts is traced to the union of 
Mahideya with a wood-nymph who relioved 
and comforted him when alone and weary in 
the foresl. Shoe bore him a Jargo family, of 
whom! one turned ont a keamp, nnd wns accord- 
ingly kinked ont into the janglea, which have 
ever alnee been the patrimony of his descend- 
ants, the Bhilly. In Ehindesh, however, I 
have never met with this or any imilor legend ; 
and, as far as T could discover, the Bhills there 
look upon themsclven ms Autochthones, I 
believe they arg several times mentioned in 

“ _ pe 1, S17, 251 y vot. TL, 

a 110), 1 tbo" tas, La 322, 224, 258 a 





on 
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Sanskrit writings, but am not ina position to 
give chapter and verse. Throughout Central 
and Southern Khindesh they are village wateh- 
mon and ehikdris, and paid labonrers for the 
cultivating end trading castes; often, indeed, 
under our ‘‘ Reign of Law,” reduced to o state 
of personal aluvery or little better, and living 
under a yoko of stamped paper that enters into 
the soul of the poor demi-savage as bitterly 
as could fetters ofiron. Inthe Satp ar 4 monn- 
tung to the north und tho dense low-lying 
forests of the west they form often. the whole 
population of remote jungle villages. To the 
east und woulh-caat they give place tothe KR oli 


in the plains, and in the hillsto the Taryi, but | 


to the north-east they ron on quite into Eritish 
Nimir, and how moch farther know not. They 
are nomerons along that part of the Sitmala 
range in the south-west which lies between 
Chilisgim ond the great gap of Manmir 
through which the G.I. P. Railway runs, and 
nm that direction they extend as far south ou 
the Poni District, but keeping (as far as my 
limited knowledge of the Nisk and Almad- 
nagar Colleotorates ollows me to state) rather 
to the plains thon to the Sahyidri Hills, in 
Which, I fancy, the presence of a moch enperior 
aboriginal race, the Hill Kolls, leaves little room 
for them. Among o people thus seattercd over 
a country nearly as large os Ireland, and sub- 
ject to considerable variety of climate and 


nourishment,” there ara naturally various types 


of appearance and even of character, 

The Bhills of the Salyidri and Sitmala 
are generally much superior in physique, 
features, and intelligence to those of the Sat- 
puns and Central Khindesh, and in the ranks 
of the Blill Corpaat Dharamgim one may goo, 
amongst dwurfish figures surmonnted by fuera 
which almost suggest the African, many well- 
built mon, ond even some toll and handsome 
ones with regular features and wayy hair, 

Like moat Indian raves, whether Aryan or 
aboriginal, they are divided intw hitler or fami- 
lies having different surnames, but they don't 
mention these often, except in the ons of the 
“ Mewia Clucis" of tho west, who ure always 
spoken af by their family names of Wasiwi, 
Walvi, Parvi, &e. 

ee no race in this Presidency has given 


a Tihilla Who. commkiodl w wesasili 


AS pecan’ " ge Wanderer from Khiindesh by 








more Eroublo. to reduce to order, consid 


| Se crrtentere “The Sch bie ilnarele SURG 


forest tribes, appear to have trented the Bhills 
like wild beasts, nod the latter scem to have 
heartily accepted the position, the result of 
which was o war of raids and dacoities on the 


one side, and extermination by all possible 
means on the other. 
of the Marathi leaders waa to humbug their 


The favourite. manure 


simple adversaries into coming in to make poaoe, 
and ratify the treaty with a grand caronse. 
“You know, Siheb,” said a Bhill in narration 
one of these coups, “that our people can never 
resist an offer of Liquor.’ The invariable. * grace 
after ment’ of the entertainment was @ whole 
sale massacro of the mnsuspecting and im- 
toxicuted savages,—generally by precipitating 
them over a cliff or into welle, A race nc- 
oustemed for sever) generations to regard these 
tactics as the main charaoteristio of organized 
government and civilized society might be ex- 
pected to give trouble to the first British officers 
who cume into contact with them, Accordingly 
the early history of Ebiindesh s« a Tritial 
district is one long record of devastating raids 
and fruitless pursuits varied with an occasional 
ekirmizh or execution. Tho Bhillk derived. grout 
advantage from the natural wildness of parts of | 
the country, the desolation to which all of it 
had been reduced by serving sa 2 cockpit for 
the later wars of the Marithi empire, and the 
deadly unhealthiness of the jungle posts. 

Ofone of these, Na wap dr, there is n legend 
that after a certam detachment had boon there 
for n few months the native civil official in 
charge carted in their arms and accontrements 
to head-quarters with a brief and naive report 
that the men were ‘kholds jhdle’ (expended) ; 
and even now native subordinates often resign 
when ordered there on duty, This atate of 
things wna finully terminated by the raising 
of the Khindesh Bhill Corps, und the adoption 
of measnres to induce the Bhills to “come: in’ 
for pardon and settle down to such cultivation 








us thay could mansge, in which the chief mover 


was tho late General (then Captain) Outram, 
whose name is still famous unang the people 
af Khindesh, and connected with a heap of 
legends which will mo dowht jnstify same 
cohomerist of the fnture in proving him to be 


the roinaine of thetr diner, which ocntained ree nol en. | 
dangerous clusens, 





ergs into the dint of the Local 
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a Solar hero, From his time till now most of 


the district has had peace; but every now and 
then indications appear that the old spirit has 
not quite died ont. 

In 1857-8 a Bhiil namod Kaji Siig raised o 
considerable force of rebols and plunderorsa in 
the north, and was only put down after a zharp 
action fought at Amba Pani, in the Shida 


Taluka; and within my own memory the dif- | 


fermnoes of Bhilll Chiefs with neighbouring Native 
Stutos have three times threatened considerable 
disturbanees. The last and moat serivua occa- 
sion was when the Gukwid was put in posses- 
zion, in 1870, of a certain disputed. territory 
walled the Wajpfir Taraf, lying between the 
Neso and Tapli rivers, which his officials imm- 
diately proceeded to administer in a manner 
that soon produced a state of things amonnting 
to open rebellion in hus-territory, and orgmnized 
morstrooping in the adjacent parta of ours. For 
the rest, the Hhill, if let alone ond unexposed 
to the corrupting influences of civilization, iso 
good fellow coough, honest except for occasional 
dacuities undcriaken under pressure of hongor 
or from gaiefé de ewer (like Trench wars), 
truthful, generous and cheerfnl, and even at 
times industrious in a spastwnodic way. His 
faults are o childish tmatendinees and fickleness, 
and a considerable taste for country spirita ; bnt 
the race is certainly improvable. Major Forsyth 
has reconted 6 similar opinion from observation 
Nimir. It is hardly necessary to add that 
this race have never exercised any organived 
government. The potty cliafs of the “ Ding” 
und “ Mowita” States aro indeed Bhills, 
thongh thay “ make-believe very much indeed” 
to be Rajptite; but they are merely captains of 
bands of thieves crystallized and localized into 
so-illed states by our conquest of the conntry, 
the trouble immediately preceding which had 
enabled them to acquire a certain amount of 
The Bh llla coltivate in so fashion; and os 
there ia much rood waste land available they 
use the plongh, and are nob often rednood 
(within Kluindesh proper) to the rude agrivul- 
tare of the Aiatri® system. Where they can, 
they often shift not only their fields but their 
villages. But their characteristic industries are 
those connected with thar beloved jungles, 








gutting and chrrying timber, firewoo 

bomboos; collecting lao and forest feuita’ nnd 
the unremitting pursuit of almost every creature 
that hath life, They do not eat monkeys, 
and T have never imyself known them to cat 
beof, but have every reaaon to believe that those 
of the rembter forests do ao. With these ex- 
ceptions almost everything is fish to the Bhill's 
net, I lve seen them eat the grab of the 
Tussoh-silk moth; and their resources in the 
vogeiable kingdom are equally extensive, in- 
eluding the bitter roota of certain water-lilies ; 
and the fruit even of the pimpal-troe (Ficus 





reliyiaea). They huvea saying of their own, . 


“If all the world were to dio of hunger, the 
Bhill would remain,’ which has a double mean- 
ing,—allnding firstly to their omnivorous palates, 
and secondly conveying a meaning like that of 
tho Bordor motto “Thou shalt want ere I 
want.”  Thoy use the puke, sword, and match. 
lock, bat their distingnishing weapon is the 
bow, which those of the hills draw with some 
effect. The bow and arrow is the mark of a 
Bhill on any document. They have no separate 
constructed language, but possess a peculiar 
vorubulary of their own, which they are rather 
ahy of impariimg to any one alse; and thongh 

I have sometunes imagined that I had got hold 
of peonlinr words, I always found them in the 
end traceable to othor languages. The words 


Niloy, Naday, and Norgi, meaning ‘a bear,’ oocur 


not specially Bhill. One or two officers. have 
at different times made notes of such words: 
The Bhills veldom ride, even on ponies; a few 
were nlisted inte «cavalry regiment at Malem 


qome yours aro, but they mostly desurted. As: 


infantry, however, thoy are panna of a certain 
amount of discipline; and the bravery, endur- 
ance, and fidelity of the Khandesh Bhill Corps 
have boon long approved, whiletwo generations 
of good living have improved the descendants of 
Ontram’s first recruits into: a very fine race, 
anil their hospital is perhaps o solitary instance 
among militimry medical esxtablislmenta of the 
complete absenco of a certain oluss of dissnses. 
In Western Khindesh there are three races 
often confounded with Bhills, but holding 
thomuelves separate and enperior. The first ore 
the Gawids or Mawachas, whom I snspect 


Sa SE — See 
© Kimel or Dhall ja the Pohya of the Contral Provinces, and consiete in cutting down and burning tha jungle and 
aaleew. 


soeing in the 


[F 








to he akin to the Rolie of the Sabyadri, and 


would derive their name from a contraction of 
méicaldche (se, tok), ‘menofthe annuct."* They 


are chiefly confined to the high plateaux of the | 


Pimpalner Tiluka, forming the northernmost 
outworks of the Sahyadrirange. They are 
rather tall and fair as compared with the other 
shoriginal tribes of Khindesh ; not very numer- 
ons, and live chiefly by cultivation; rode 
enough, but improvable ; they area quiet, well- 
behaved people, get drimk a little at times, tall 
the truth in inverse ratio to their prosperity 


and civilization, and seldom take Government | 


service. They bury their dead, and often the 
deceased's personal property with him. 

The Kofikanis rank below the Giwids, 
inhabit the same conntry, and resemble them m 
their way of living, but are dark and short, and 
more like the T hak dir et of the Kofikan in ap- 
pearance than any other caste. They are, low- 
ever, amnch more settled race than the latter, 
and nse the plough, which the Thilfirs seldom 
do, ‘They say their ancestors camo from the 
Kotkan at some long-forgotten period. Thoy 
bury their dead, and erect in their memory 
mondlithic square pillars, sometimes as mnoch as 
eight feet high above ground. They don't often 


inke wervice or leave their villages, but many of | 


them, aa of the Gawids, are pofils, Neither 
of these have any distinctive diuloct, 

The Pauryas inhabit the north-western 
corner of the district between the crest of the 
Sitpuris and the Nirmadi river. They area very 
wild and shy race, bat simple and well-behaved 
enough. They eallthemselves Pourys hilt, 
Paurya Naik, and Pourys Kolt indif- 
ferently, bat to my eye rreeemble in appearince 
the sea-Kolis of the Kofkan, The men weur 
peculiar silver earrings with a square drop, the 
women huge necklaces of small pewter “ brig” 
beads, Thave on o former occasion described 
the poculiarities of their dialect (Ind. Ant. vol. 
III. p. 250). The Tarvis ore,in Khindesh, 


hills to Islim, ond partly by miscegenntion of 
Phila and Musalmiins,—a cro which shows 
very plainly on their features, They are a 
little more civilized than the Bhilla, bot their 
knowledge of Islim may be judged of from the 


fact that the greater number do not know 
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enongh of a prayer to say aver an wnimal that : 


is being slanghtered. In Khandesh proper they 
ure nearly always attached to # village of settled 
races, of which they are sometimes the wnteh- 
men: but in British Nimir they are occasionally 
the only inhabitants of forest villages; ¢g- of 
the iwo “Hatti States” of Ji mtiand Gadht 
(exch of which consista of a single village). 
They are tolerable shitdrés, but bad cultivators, 
and in & general way combine the faults of both 
races. The Inte Major Forsyth attaches: to 
the word TArvi the signification of * hereditary 
watchman.’ After much inquiry from the bost 
authorities, I cannot find that it is ever used in 





that sense in Khindesh, or in any other than that 
which Lhave given above; but that most aoon-" 


rate and nonte observer must have had gro 

for lis statement, nnd it is probable that they 
have adopted the name of an office as that of 
their race, jnstaathe true Bhills delight im enll- 
ing themselves “ Naiks,” a purely official name, 
Major Forsyth calls this caste “ Muhammadan 
Dhills,”’ and gives them o very bad: charactor. 
They aro very ready to take any service, are 
«till rathor given to theft, and were formerly great 





Pan 


robbers, I remember an old Tirvi pointing — 


out to moa deep glen in the Hatti hills with 
the remark ““Many's the good herd of cattle 
T've hidden there in old days." They use the 
award and mnatechlock, seldom the bow. 

The Mewattis sre not inhabitants of Khin- 
desh proper, but the truition of their advent. 
in tho Satmhla hills bordering on it is Ke 
urions that T stretch » point to bring them in 
here. Thoy are Musalmin mountaineers from 
Mewnt, in Central Indio, and sny that Alamgir 
Pidshih imported them to garrison the forts nnd 
hold the passes about Ajanth, where they 
inhabit fifty villages in the hilla and. forvste. 
They are a very wild people, and extremely 
rough of speech, but honest and brave, and 
physically tall, strong and active, though | n= 


| | ngly of visage ass pack of satyrs. , They live 
» mixed race produced partly by conversion of 


by rough enltivation and wood-cutting. 

The Bhilala stare a crossed mie between 
tho hills and caste-Hindus. They are found 
mostly in the Sitpuris, where they live by 


cultivation and wood-ontting, and are not Te 


markable for anything but their persistent 
assertion of snperiority tothe Bhilly, A Bhi- 





* Vide Ind, Ant, vol. IDL p. 157. 


¢ Vide wal. IIL p. 180. 


I Bee dnd. Ant. vol ET. p. 308. | 
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Wali patil once told mo his village contained 
“thirty Aouser of our people, and twenty Aule 
of Bhills;’ but it needed the oye of faith to 
see any difference in thearchitectura, which was. | 
all of the ancient British, or wattle-and-dab 
order, 

The Nahare live in the Satpnré jungles 
bordering on Hulkar's Nimar, They are said 
to be close akin to Bhills, but some of them at — 
least ore Musolmins, They are not numerous, 
and I never met them but ones. 

There sre some Gonuds who are wandering 
cowherds, and have their head-quarters ohielly 
about Chilisgit. ‘They speak Murathi, at least 
to other people, and don't seem to keep up any 
connexion with Gondwana. 

The Musalmane resemble those of the 
Dekhan, but are more lazy and debauched. 
Jews, Christians, and Pirsis are scarce, all im- 
migrants, and no way remarkable. 











Beitul bara (videp. 108) to Waisagadh. 
The former is ooonpied by a garrison of jenlonk 
Arils, the latter deserted, Local tradition 
says that it was buili by “ Raja Tirtha,” who 
wasa “ Gunli Raja.” Most of the oxisting works 
are Musalmin; but one tower in the centre 
hears the device of a winged monster shaking 
an elephant as if he were o rut, —which oceurs 
also, Ibalieve, upon the walls of the ancient Gond 
capital of Chanda, and of Sugargadh in 
the North Kohkan. In tho scarps of this fort 
and of the klora or rqvine to tho onst of it are 
severaloaves. Thoy weredeseribedto Dr. Wilson 
by Captain Rose (Jour. Bomb. Dy, BR. As. Soe. 
January 1853, p. 360) as being now dedicated, 
one to Podreévare, ond others to Hidimba the 
Rikshaga wifoof Bhima the Pindava,and her son 
byhim,Ghatotkach. Thecave of Ghatot- 
kach, mensuring fifty oubits equare, is probably 
thelarcest cihdra in India ; and the whole group, 
with those mentioned by Captain Rose a5 exist- 
ingat Beitulbdra and Jinjalo, deservo 
fuller investigation and description than they 
have yel received, Captain Rose also supplied Dr. 
Wilson with notes on the Patna caves, which 
have since been more fally described by myaulf 
and visited by Dr. Bhin Digi; but a few round 
the weatern scarps of the Patna valley stillzwmain 
uninvestigated, us also the cave on the Gotwl a 
passabove Wargim, ten miles cast of Chaltegath, 
muntional by moin the same paper (/ad, Ant, 
vbi wepra). The only cavea which 1 know of 
in Khindeah north of tho Sitmala ure those of 
Bhamer (vide Ind, Ant. vol, I. p. 128): bui 
about eight miles cast of them, in the ugly wilder- 





These notes would hardly be complete with- 
out some rumarks on the antiquities of the 
district. "The most ancient and noticeable re- 
mains,—the Buddhist caves of Ajanta and 
other places in the Siitmala hillz,—nearly all lic 
in territory belonging to HH. the Nizim, but 
arn most easily approached from British Khén-— 
dea. Ajanta haa been frequently deseribed, 
moat recently in the Indian Antepuary (vol, 1. 
pp. 25, 200). The ensinstapprowch is wld Pachora, 
astation of theG. 1. P. Railway, from which itt 
seventeen miles to Shendurnt, the jaghir vil- 
lage of the Dikshit family, connected by mar | 
ringe with the Peshwis, T think ono of them was of th | 
alan the spiritual preceplorot thelustofthatdynas- | 1085 oallod the Pan river fuel reserves, there ia th 
ty. From the camping-place at Shendarnt, where | village called Vo herg ith, name which ge 
there is o protty modern temple, it is eighteen | nerally indicates the neighboarbenid of caves, and 
miles to Fardapur—evidently a place of im- perhape may in this instance. Tn the enue neigh- 
portance in Muglul days, as commanding the | bourhood, at Bhamer itself, and at Wargam nn 
northern entrance to the Ajanti Poss, buf now other villages on the Bara Dhara plastarn. crt 
consisting of a heap of rains and mad huts hud- | of Niximptir, are several ** Humid Panti tem- 
dled under the walls of a hage imperial saral, and | ples of sone sixeand beanty, genorally balfrmined 
jrurrisoned by halfa dozen ragged Robillas. ‘The | and quite deserted, n4 is also one wt Nawop or, 
pass is still fortified by « mnssive wall and tal! | below the ghite; but these are, to the best asf 
gateway at its creat; the caves lie in the mvine | my bulief, the only anwiont Hindu temples in the 
of Liens pur awny to the right, five miles from distrint ; and. the inclosion of B urh an pa rin 
the travellers’ bungalow at Fardapar: Iam not | Nimar leaves it almost, oqqually peor in Musal- 
myself aware of any remaing in the SAtmalas | min architecture, of which the best specimens 
cast of Ajaytd, but ten miles to the westward | ste the tombs at Jhaloor, Thuse are locally 
and six from Shondurni aro the hill-foria of | gaid to have been bnilt by ‘'n Senapati of Hol- 
nn Te as ta 


a— 
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kar’s,”’ which I don’t believe. The principal | 


one, about thirty feet square, has walls six feet 
thick pierced with windows, not only in the four 
sides, but at the angles also; a four de force 
which requires good masonry, as the ontermost 
angles of the walls are left quite without vertical 
support above the windows. There isa pretty 
tombat Parola. 
friend of mine discovered an inscription interest- 
ing if not antiqne:—“ Private —— ——, —Com- 


I think it was in it that a | 





pany — Battalion Ist Royal Scots. On the sober 
tack till St. Patrick’s day; 2nd Mareh 1818. f 
The Royal Scots formed part of Sir T. Hislop’s: 
force which reduced this country im that year. 
I don’t think there are any ancient remains of 
any sort in the Sitpura except the tank on the — 
Jusan Mal hill, said to have been made by 
the god Goraknith, and a few forts, which, with 


| all the other old forts in the district, are ascribed 


to the mythical Gauli Raj.* 


SPECIMENS OF THE MAITHILI OR TIRHUTI DIALECT OF TIRHUT. 
BY S. W. FALLON, Pu. D. Halle, INSPECTOR OF SCHOOLS. 


Ram ka byaéh. [Mixed Tirhiti.] 
Aj sobha Janak mandir, 
Chal-ahut dekhan chihn, he! 
Subh ghari, subh din mangal, 
Harakhi sakal samfj, he! 
Jinki ka dulah Raghubar 
Dhanukh tital aj, he! 
Paral nagar hakar ghar ghar, 
Chalali giini nfri, he 
Saji dila, pan, chanan, 
Dip chiiu-mukh lesi, he! 
Kahu sakhi lel dibhi, akchhat, 
Kahn anjan hath, he! 
Kahu sir par kalast mangal, 
Chal-ahu jahan Raghunath, he! 
Pratham subh subh gawi sakhi sabh, (15) 
Del chanan, pin, he! 
Chat mari, uthai in-al, 
Dhail subh-dhani nik, be! 
Chalali sabhe gaj-rij kAmini, 
Del sindur dhir, he! 
Ani thak, bak, pat, bhalari, 
Del chitiur-har, he! 
Janki ke ptir-al manorath, 
Janak sahit samifj, he. 
Joti Narain hirdai harkhit, 
Dey bijan bij, he! 


(5) 


(20) 


(25) 





* Ihave here to correct an error in the former part 
of these notes, p. 109, where the scientific name of 
the common Maina is given as Graculus religiosa. Tt is 
Acsidotheres tristis; Graculusreligiosais, Ithink, the black 
Maina with yellow wattles. I find, too that Mr. Loch, j in his 

Historical Account of f Ahmadnagar, Nasik, and Khandesh, 
Bae PE iti op ee Rina or Déindes from Prinea 
i son of the Emperor ar, who ruled the co 
in 1600 A.p, and following years : si 

+ The figures in this anc the | followin notes refer to the 
ives: —} eae mg H.chalo. 6 tit-al tora. 7 par-al 


H. para; hakdér, noise rt, H. ‘ha-h-kér :—In this 
we have the derivation of harkdra, a at 8 Cha- 
lali, H. chali, 10 ait having lighted, H. (lakh ‘aans) 


(10) - 


lehki-ke bél he. 11 Lel, H. i. 





The marriage of Rama. 
This day is Jankt’s palace bright,— 


| Come, hasten all who will and see! 


Auspicious hour, auspicious day of joy! 


| Rejoice the whole assembled throng! 


Jinki’s bridegroom, Raghubar, 
The bow hath broke this day. 
Tn all the town, from house to house, 


[Joyful] huzzas arose and spread. 
| The women singing go along, 


With pdn and chandun neatly placed, 

And four-wicked lighted lamp ; 

Some maidens bear the db and rice, 

And some the lamp-black in their hands ; 
Some joyous kalas bearing on their heads: | 
Go all to where is Raghnunith. 

First all the maids their benisons sing, 
[Then] betel-leaf and chandan give. 

The women slap and bring him in. 

The leader [then] doth pull his nose. 


_ With elephantine grace the love- 
| Inspiring train all move along, 
| Dropping sendir a line they trace. 


[Then make they sport of him as thus :—] 
A thak [is rattled in his ear]§, 

A cotton bird [before him’s thrown ], 

On plantain stem and leaves [feet-squeezed ], 





» a ghara of water, containing also a sprig lo 
of a mango Sarg, a betel-nat, and pp er or Deis 
with some tyre (dajvi) encircled with leaves on 1 the 
cover, and a garland of flowers bung round the neck of the 
ghara. » Gawi, rg ei Boe stg ane del, H. dyé. 
lj me . Chameta ; il, seized, 
Kast dhar lyn; iis rng a adie pains Pane *f 
of women. 21 ini, H. 14-ke; thak, H. Sees ore 
pebilas in it; bak, heron, paddy bird Mele be 

hilar, the stem of the egg it june ne Pie 2 hg 
chit4ur, a strong-scented Seca 
Il. chita, Plumbago Laajltinbin at 3 Tt pire ban 
He is requested Go tated thak MA asin obey 
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Sir son bahi gel Gang. 
Bhana-hii Bidyapati,t suniye Manifin,§ (15) 
Thikaha digambar bhang. 
The marriage of Mahddeva. 
Oh, heavens ! such a fool for a husband brought ! 
The father looks and looks, in wonder lost ;— 
A lont who cannot even ride a horse 
| Who's been in all his paces broken in; 
Stretched on a bullock is a lion’s skin, 
A snake strapped round to serve for girth ; 
| He rattling keeps a pebble in a box, 
_ Crack, crack, [his bones all in] his body go; 


Fulfilled is Jinki’s heart's desire, 

And Janak’s and the multitude. 

Beams from Nardin all hearts made glad, 

The gods upon their harps do play. 

Mahddeva ka bydah. 

| This song is in the pure Tirhuti dialect. | 
Age® mii! chai umat bar lai-la. 
Homai-girit dekhi dekhi laga-ichh rang. 
Ehin umat bar ghora bo na charha ik, 
Jehi ghova rang rang jang. 


[Thrown in a faint] -with the chitaur. ai 
| 
| 





Bighak chhal je basaha palinal (5) | Gobble, gobble, lumps of bhang go down, 
Sipak bhir-al tang. Flop, flop, chuck, chuck, his [swollen] chops 
Dimiki dimiki je dimaru baja-in, | both go, 

Khatar khatar karu ang. Decked out with painted streaks of sandalwood, 
Bhakar bhakafje bhang bhakosa-thi, Begrimed with ashes o’er his body all, 

Chatar patar kara gil. (10) | Arrayed a cloud of demons various, See ; 
Chanan son anurig-al thikain, The [river] Ganges flowing from his head; 
Bhasam charhawa-thi ang. "Tis Bidyapati sings, listen Maniin. 

Bhiit pisiich anek dal sij-al, Patience, [it is the god] “ digambar bhang.”’ 


“NICOBARESE HIEROGLYPHICS OR PICTURE-WRITING. 
BY VY. BALL, M,A., F.G.8., GEOLOGICAL SURVEY OF INDIA. 





In the somewhat extensive literature of the 
Nicobar Islands and their inhabitants, which 
consists of numerous though much scattered 
papers, I can find but little allusion to, and 
no adequate description of, the hieroglyphic 
devices which are so common a feature in 
Nicobarese houses. 

The subject appears to me to be deserving 
of more than a mere passing notice when viewed 
in connection with the discoveries which have 
been made of somewhat similar but prehistoric 
firnres engrayen on stones, bones,- and other 
substances. . 

As the Andamanese may be said to have not 
progressed in civilization beyond that stage which 
was represented by the people of the * Stone’ 
Periods of Europe, so the Nicobarese, who are 
much less savage and degraded than their neigh- 
bours of the Andamans, may j ustly he compared 


ae 





* 1 Age, I. ho! Lai-In, H. la 
+ this father of Pirvati.—2 | Taga SFr H. Ee = 


hora bhi; ik, H. 
ae Prat chhal, H ee Lach; : basta, a Eastern 
Hindi busaha ; our “Hindi nadia, ock 


with the rudiments of a -fifth, and Sn yes i a 


, esteemed sacred as carrying = Siva on ig back ; 
" bichbaya (Persian pilin, a pannier). 6 Bhir- 


= ¥ mn, 
-thi, 
>; ao 


seventh le; 
palin-al, 
al, H. kasa, drawn ti 
iy a kare, 9b 


bhakosta hai, gobbles. 
g-al, adorned, H. sanwéra. 


H. bajta hai. 8 Ka-— 





| their spears. 


with the inhabitants of Europe in the ‘ Bronze’ 
Period||—their villages, erected on posts) below 
high-water mark, alone serving to suggest a 


comparison with the lake dwellings of Switzer- 


land and other countries. 

The example of Nicobarese hieroglyphics re- 
presented in the accompanying illustration was 
obtained by me in the year 1873 on the island of 
Kondul, where I found it hanging up in the 
deserted house of a man who was stated to have 
died a short time before. 

Before removing it obtained the consent of 
some of the villagers, who seemed amused at my 
wishing for it. Sundry bottles of ram, some 
cheroots and rupees, enabled me to collecta 


| goodly number of images, weapons, utensils, &c. ; 


but these, more than incidentally, I do not pro- 
pose to describe at present. 
While fully recognizing the possibility of this 


- hain. 12 Charhdéwa-thi, H. 


thika-in (honorific form 
aay Ht gaja hua. 14 Gel, H. gya. 


eharhfta hai, 13 sij 
15 bhana-him, TH. kahte ha 
t In Tirhut, Bidy ea cea ell eave Tinebr alittle 


| law of Raja Pratép Singh, of R4j Darbangah. Mahadeva 


(Siva) is said to have been wont to dance with Bidyfpati. 
hae mother of Piirvati.—16 Thikaha (honorific form), 
| I have a Nicobarese spear-head made of 


copper. 
ily iron, obtained from ships, is used for making 
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painted screen not being intended to be more | 


than an ornamental object, as the wooden images 
of men which are commonly to be seen in 
Nicobarese houses are believed to be,* there are 
several features about it which lead me to the 
conclusion that it is really a record of some 
event, and I therefore believe that the following 
account will not be uninteresting to some of the 
readers of the Indian Antiquary. 

The original is now in Europe, but a photo- 
graph, from which the accompanying illustration 
is taken, represents faithfully its appearance. 
The material of which it is made is either the 
glume of a bamboo or the spathe of a palm whieh 
has been flattened out and framed with split 
bamboos. It is about three feet long by eighteen 
inches broad. The figures are painted with 
vermilion, their outlines being surrounded with 
punctures which allow the light to pass through. 


Suspended from the frame are some young | 


cocoanuts and fragments of dried hogs’-flesh. 

As in all such Nicobarese paintings which I 
have either seen or heard of, firures of the sun, 
moon and stars occupy prominent positions, 
Now the sun and moon are stated by those who 
have known the Nicobarese best to be especial 
objects of adoration, and therefore this document 
may have some religious significance; bunt, as 
these particular figures occur in all, they may 
perhaps be regarded as the orthodox heading 
for even purely civil records. 


At first it occurred to me that this was merely | 


an inventory of the property of the deceased, 
but as some of the objects are certainly not such 





as we should expect to find in an enumeration 
of property —e.g. the lizard—while the figures of 
human beings appear to pourtray particular 
emotions, it seems probable that the objects 
represented have a more or less conventional 
meaning, and that we have here a document of 
as bond jide and translatable a character as any 
hieroglyphic inseription from Egypt. 

My own efforts to discover an interpretation 
from the natives on the spot were not crowned 
with success. I have now to regret that I did 
not persevere, as some of the more intelligent 
and intelligible natives near the settlement at 
Kamorta would probably have been able to ex- 
plain the meaning of the signs, 

The following is a list of the objects depicted ; 
besides animals, many of the common utensils 
in use in a Nicobarese household are incladed :— 

1. The sun. 2. The moon. 
3.. Swallows or(?) flying fish. 
4. Impression of the forepart of a human foot. 
5. A lizard or (?) crocodile. 
6. Three men in various attitudes. 
7. Two das for cutting jungle. 
8. Earthen cooking-pots. 
9. Two birds. 10. An axe. 
Il. Two spears. 12. Possibly a ladder. 
13. Dish for food. | 
14. Cocoanut water-vessels. 15. Palm-tree. 
16. A canoe. 17. Three pigs. 
18. Shed for drying fruit of Pandanus. 
19. Domestic fowl. 20. Seaman's chest. 
21. Dog. 22. Fish of different kinds. 
23. Turtle. 


SANTALI SONGS, WITH TRANSLATIONS AND NOTES. 
COMMUNICATED BY REV. J. MURRAY MITCHELL, LL.D. 


[ formerly communicated some Mundari-Kolth 
songs, translated from the German version of the 
Rev. Th. Jellinghaus. These appeared in the 
Indian Antiquary for February last (pp. 51 ff.), 
[have now the pleasure of forwarding both the 


original and the translation of m few Santalt | 


songs,—or fragments of several songs, more pro- 
bably. Explanatory notes are added. The whole 
has been kindly supplied, at my request, by 
Mr. A. Campbell, of the Free Church Mission, 
Pachamba. 


Mr. Jellinghaus lived chiefly at Ranchi, and 


* Inquiry on the ee me to eo or ara that these 
images are no more idols than are the oil-paintings of our 
ancestors with which our houses are adorned. 


though he does not mention the precise locality in 
which the person resided from whom he obtained 
the Mundari songs which he translated, it pro- 
bably was in the district near Ranchi. Mr. Camp- 
bell resides about 120 miles to the east of this. 
The evidence of language proves incontestably 


_ the clese connection of the Munda-Kolhs and the 


Pantiils. 
Santdli Song. 


1. Netom tema Piyo cheiireh, kofie tema daura — 
dika, | 
Sarai me-Piyo, sagunaifii me. 


i ne Best of Siese is numbered by mistake on the plate 
as ‘5.’ 





~ Ba 1} 1 F rrr 
naan Aniiguerys, Vel JP! 


HIEROGLYPHICS, 
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 dhith bua perk dune, snraii me, Pir oe 


(futAl me|. 
= Uldhanm : pated: kate, lota da: re tapoe pe, 
Moire dhoate nirehi pe. 








ie getel: strjom sakam re sindnr do red | 15. Rat, chars, pienpherss Chindojonor 


Moire dhante tikig pu tyomte, “* Hari bol” 


y*. 
4. Dini tale, mai tole, dini tale bite tale 
Sadom re le dejeye, chhatartele numnletals, 
4 Napum, mai, chonda taka, noigam neiga | 
matin : 
Chet: hirtr garir mai, chet: biim biro. 
5, Domaih dolimaih tiram tiram ben. 
Khurthis gadom doo han hanao: kan. 
Hei didi hape ida, hepo tangi lin me. 
Bonatya bajir do parow kulin mo, 
6, Burn re Richi cheireh daya gi rigi dayn gi, 
Tals finds hira re Richi cheireh dayagi righ 
dayn gi. 
‘Sanait mo, 
Lawaian lodim chhal par rangiwatim. 
8. Noi gitil talare kaukrucho ; boha barai kn- 
krnohn: baha. 
Giada gitil talare sikiyom baka bared siki- 
yor bala. 
%, Nayo go bam miyA Iona, nayo ro bam diya 
lonn, 
Nayo go nega mitat: lagit: gi, nayo gom 
nidigridi kenilitia. 
10. BabA re bim diyi lona, babi re bim miys 
lena, | 
aha re mofre takalugit: babA rom nidigidi 
henalitis. 


11, Baroh rv bie diya lena, knba re bim miiya 
lena, 
Bareit bareidtat: Ingit gi, bureh rem midigidi 





i 
1 


* The Fico ia memall fo rag jt pissrent cr). i 


or jie way bi 
bgt on Ae eS amo er I ee ay 
cag hn ries a Wadd in ne 


bedecrwrm's father curries i i large haaketin thal: af 
vee bie forthe ae of the qeuta ) mod if at the 
him) tha the Tia is heant onthe loft heb g tho tis in 
hie Se eT iy es ealisonnl totem fer Mae 
foray to the Jag Manjhi (the | Mt 
marals of tbe yout 190 and Ro yrds who poprete sage 
cuneate ot: and who privates a woeill beanch 
Premlghemey Sy at which | 
waber ower the 
Liste attain 
rye ad wih i oie ete up in fire 
etl Lesvos nd gi te the leride to uaerionWatWeid 
five times on. | 
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12. Ohai! uniigaiti hoa banger, Oba! Lippi 
hott bamugi. 
Ohni sito sai najwa! Obai!l dir redo nip 
kan me, 
dom 





metic, 
Chindo nindin lagit i, Chindom kumiiyiyen. 

14 Moire pails nora tabenaifi te, ners tabenaifi 
me. 

Moire paila ners chunleynifii me, neva chau- 
levaiti me. 

15. Sit bir do pera sendera ho, nera sendera ho. 

Mat: bir do, nem kareki ho, ners karoka ho. 

16, Nai parom gaia parom Toda mindariya 
ho, Tuda mindoriyn. 

Nai parom gada parom Beserako kori ho 
Heserake knri. 
Tranalation. 

1. On the left hand the Pio bird,® on the right 
a basket of rice.t - 

Give mo a good token, Pio, give me a good 
omen. | 

Give ino a good token, Pio, for my ing boy 
atmy friend’adoor; give me an omen. 

® Break » branch from on mango troe, J and 
dip it ina fofd of woter, 

Five times sprinkle with water,§ 

Wrap up the red lead in five folils ofa?! leaves). 

Murk five times with red lead, and thon 
thant * Hari bol.’ 

3, Give to na our danghter, give to us our 
danghter. | 

We shall place her on horachack, and shade 
her with an umbrella. 9] 

4. Danghter, your father has recuived piled 
rupoos.* Danghter, your mother too ee 
received hor present. | . 

Why ran hiding hitherand thither, danghter ¥ 
why ao reluctant Ff 


¢-voaninn in tho lauren after this has boon dane 

apie Dy the lewres on Che forobind > after 

which all prement obuo Hari bo" yery fow hnowing ihe 
venue ff hin Lirkbe la ren 

This is uoderstoad to refer ba ving a ur 
ein eoneenaeed =) 7 hunk tata emt rar ry party. 
ve beret’ aildrose thuueelwes te the bride'e 

pe ay i aoe 


* Tt ie cutoman wn Sat for the brilegrainn to 
saighevp port adh eth eet anh carer 
are place one above her in m pile. 

een ha hale Gad roowives a ammal! ackrepw- 
ledgrmemt, jomerally obvth. 

Singer ahaa meta, ia ae near as 
freee a real. or feigned ‘unwilli a te wornpany E 
fsa to his home: and t “alngere ak, Why, 












































o. Bring our dangbior.® | 
quickly, come quickly, 
The Khurthia horse is neighing.+ 
Yes, brother, tarry for ua; brother, see us 


Daughter, coma — 


throngh Honsiya buxir.t 
6. On the hill the Richi bird calls in heart- 
ravishing notes ; 
At midnight in the valley the Richi bird 
calls pweetly. 


Give to mo my wish.3 
7. Spin, spin, duughtcr, clean tho cotton ; 
Bring Lodam bark io dye the border. || 
Tn the sand of tho Dasani the Kukroclio 
flower," brother, the Kukrochn flower. 
In the sand of the river the Sikiyom flower, 
brother, the Sikiyom flower. 
(0. Mother dear, you have shown no pity! 
Mother dear, you have had no compas- 
Bion { 


&. 


Mother dear, for the sake of tho marriage 


present yon haye given me away ! 
10. 0 father, you have shown no compassion | 
0 father, you have had no pity = 


O father, for the sake of five ropess you 


have thrown me away ! 
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li, O brother, you aveial no pity! O bro” 


ther, you have shown no compassion ! 7 
Brother, for the sake of the marringe pre- 
sent® bp haye gives mo owny., 
12. Alas, my mother ix not! Alas, iny futher is 

Bid _— 
Oh, ¥e ace hondred dancers of the 

aword und shih dance ! | 
Oh, place me on a branch {+ 








13. Bolder, charel, bmss fot; t God gave ime 


being. 
God, for eo many days, Glod, thou to me 
hast been nnpitying.§ 
14. Wife, luusk for mo tive piles of rice; with, 
husk me rico. i 
Wife, five piles of taben|| give ma, fabenw 


rive mo, 
15. Sing jungle, wife! o hunting, hark! wifo, a 
hanting, hark ! A, 


. Mate jangle, wife! a lange honting party, 
lark ! a large hunting party, hark ! 

16. Across the Dimndd, acrous the river, the 

‘Toda mosicians, ho ! the Tada municians. 

Across the DMmndA, across the river, ‘the 
Resera girls, ho! the Besera girls." 


CASTE DNSIGNIA, 
BY CAPT. J, 8, F. MACKENZIE, MAISUR COMMISSION. 


The following translation of a Canarese doon- 
ment tells its own gtory — 
* Ab o IAETINGgS ceremony o dispute having 


. ‘This i rN eddinean’ re the hridagrotm'’s party to tha 


bride's porty. 

+ lt wo impewtble to wy what the Rhoarthia hore in 
ome may a wild june hore. Tt may have pone eon. 
nection with the hire olredy mentioned, wpe whinks thir 
propane to comney the bere te herr terw heres 

The bride entreats them te turry.tll due nly. She 
nee the angolar—' brother’ ; bet. 
it te apply to the whale 

§ Tam not oortain wh ether thiy line is correctly trun 
lated or not. Anny te ‘ wieh,’ Soncil one * give man ish 
wih.” Tt dow not, however, show any rfabee’ vould wi 
wlth guns beefere ; andl it os To me otl 
whiol [lave bean ahable ta find ont. 

| Refer to the * Sir of garment worn by ex 
females. [t haa a nartin border of yes red petty ww Labsela bi 
abitiwel fron « jongle tee called bey the Shntila Lela, I 
hare aon in Col. Dalton’s Ethnetiny that the Sika tide met a 

race havé fo aayuaiitence with el cf weaviig. Tis Gis 
listeied, i Alicet mery village there aro cod cr mire leep, 
and the eluth worn by ee wivientis ts alert a mtirely leaereifters 
tared by themaelyes, “There are one nr bee rae [ilowe pat 
shore referring to wenrinsr, whinh muahew roo think Chee 
pit ee lenorant of tt ne ie pemerally expen. 
| This Bower is tha anise os te called na the Corks 
snk It ia with the Béntils mach wa tha i tt ted is sir we 
[immense quantitice ofitarc arrive ts itt ates So . ltlp 
ite flower of the i may al 
F 


hee Fear 
alwaye bo exon with it 
know, it does not grow in sivercnale, and I cannot 


hair. Bo fir ss yi 
pea 


no 


1 Sfintils onderstand | 


arisen between the right and left hand castes 


of Haggadovanakote und Madras, it was referred 
to Kanohi (Conjeveram) and there setiled. 


fie te t hele Meera aro here. “Tha Sikiyom 
spray favortiy ur Rrra a oad 
oldest hrothiw of tho Thrite | Tae 


®* In mime 
iinet a 





ented with a piore of clobh. 

} This in arickerntinoel bey Bierbdils ti bee 
rerio Whee parents ary cessed and whats ba 
married, “The Lawt. chacao, iam 

beat mut iter, aocd fami y,"? 


This meus here 
and Fittller,"* itis ectoot hing Like ante mente | 


aati! avg ied of spurns, 

( Tho vera ‘te ttlerwtood ti De econ bey aa ais 
teem married her will, All the 
hare daten anil ranken and the Tr 
hw tc eet a! ty 
p that Gi ad ee Ys 
parr fael fun wy ‘Sieh tho : 
iw fl Pm wh in thay iti from what 


1 mtticd | 





of her niurrines, acid not to that of lar birth 
i Taben in w kind of roe. Whin 


eof after 
having Nn bal hie he into the thal mn tat 





TUT eta 
Le tm wlicent: poe eth 
heim Fn 


time ( eee se wi 
think it refers tothe tite. 
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‘The following. is an: apconat;of the: insignia 
proper to castes, as given in the Kanchi records. 


“This copy was written, in the presence of | 
Collector Coleman and Danapan Shetti, by the | 


heads of castes, with their full approval :— 
“ Dated 17th April 1807. 

“The insignia of the ‘nadu-deshada’ :— 

“White umbrella — white herse—* Chamara 
(fans) — ‘ Pal-payada’ (cloths spread before 
one)—day-torch (i.e. torches by daylight)— 
‘More’ (a kind of harp)—dancing girls—red 
turban—trampets— Jayamarn’ (an ornament 
set with precious stones)—white flag—kettle- 
drums—the insignia of merchants—the lion- 
flag—‘Hanumanta palu’—five-coloured flag— 
the bull-flag—the holy-coloured (yellow) tent 
—bell and chain —‘ Mantappa, &e. Sanga 
MaheSvarana throne—necklace of snakes :— all 
these are proper to the right hand. 

1, Telega Ballila Shetti,—The ‘ hamsa.’ 

2. Do. Kuraba—The conch shell. 

3. Bridara,—The ‘ganda bhirunda’ (a 

fabulous bird having a double head and 


which lived on elephants), twelve poles | 


and four corners. 

4. Yene (oilmen),—Fish. 

5. Kénakara —? ? 

6, Idigaru,—A ladder. 

7. Gujarit Mochi,—A flag of five colours; an 
ensign with Nimosa Suma. 

8. Nayamora—a turtle. 

9. Waddiru,—A spade. 

0. Karnataka Mochi,—A red flag. 

1. Gollaru,—aA silver stick used in churn- 


ing. 

12. Goudas,—A plough. 

13. Karnitaka Kurabara,—A black flag. 

14. Teliga, —‘ Naga varhna,’ a cobra coiled 
up with head erect. 

15. Jalagara,—Lotus flower. 

16. Korama Shetti—The string used to tie 
up a bag, : 

17. Christians,—A currycomb !!! 

18. Bhattara (bards),—A silver stick. 

19. Courtezans,—Cupid. 

20. Délegara,—Cupid. 

91. Maddale Kara (drummers who use both 

hands),—Drum. 

Bestaru (fishermen),—Net. 

Budabudake,—A pearl-oyster. 

Tera-Kula,—A pearl. 

Telegaru,—A trident-flag. 





26. Marama poujiri (i.e. priest to the village 
goddess),—The dress worn when per- 
forming service. 

27. Nere-Koramaru,—A dog. 

28. Madivala (washermen),—‘* Ubbi’ (the pot 
in which clothes are boiled). 

29, Telaga Hajimaru,—The pipe used by 
snake-charmers. 

30. Komtegaru,—in eleven ‘kambas’ (poles) 
three corners. 

dl. Nagatara,—A dancing-girl, eleven kam- 
bas and three corners. | 

32. Padigara,—Fire; 2nd, jackal; Srd, a fly- 
brush. 

33. Upara,—Flowers. 

34. Vajara (carpenters),—An eagle or kite; 
eleven poles and three corners (only 
allowed to go in procession in their 
own street). 

35. Kocha-Kuraba, Mohout,—A peacock ; 
2nd, a bear; drd, an antelope. 

36. Ane-Samagaru,—The insignia of the Mo- 
chis ; a boy’s kite. 

87. Mahiinadi Maranna,—The chief neck- 
lace. 

88. Dombaru,—Pole and knife. 

39. Tigala~-Kumbaru,—The potter’s wheel. 

40. Devangada,—Flowers, eleven poles and 
three corners. 

41. Heggi-Negaru,—Five-coloured flag, ele- 

ven poles and three corners. 

“ The left-hand caste have eleven kKambas and 
three corners—canopy—a black cloth over the 
centre of the canopy when carried during 
@ marriage ceremony or other great occasions. 


| At twelve o'clock at night they may ride a black 


horse in their own street, to which processions 
are confined. If there are any dancing-girls in 
their caste they may dance, If there are any 
washermen they may washforthem., The horn 
of a buffalo—drum : the ring over which the skin 


of the drum is stretched may be of silver if 


they haye the means. 

“Besides the above to which the nadu- 
deshada are entitled. As the white umbrella 
and the palpavada (spreading of cloths) are 


the highest honours, sanydsis, gods, and princes 


are entitled to them. 

“Whoever takes an insignia to which he is 
not entitled, his family will surely die.” 

The eleyen poles refer'to the number allowed 
to be used to support the pandal erected in the 
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street and before the house where a marriage is 
taking place. The usual number is twelve, but 
some castes are restricted to eleven. 

‘Three corners’ refers to the canopy carried 


over the young couple during the marriage pro- 
cession. In general all four corners are sup- 

ported, but some castes are only allowed = 
support three. 
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MAHESVARA, IN MALWA. 


BY RAOJI VASUDEVA TULLU, M.A., ENDOR. 


Maheévara is an important city in Ne- 
mada, on the banks of the Narmada, and is 
believed to be second only to Ind or in size and 
population in H. H. the Maharaja Holkar's ter- 
ritories. MaheSvyara was for a longtime the 
capital of the Holkar family, and had attained a 
position of note in the time of Ahalya Bai, 
one of the few enipael female rulers of India. 
“ Maheéyara, says Major-General Sir John 
Malcolm, in his Memoir of Central India (vol. I. 
p. 14), “must be considered the principal and 
almost only place of note in Nemada. This 
ancient city, which is pleasantly situated on the 
northern bank of the Narmada, with a fort eleva- 
ted above the town, has long been, as well as its 
attached lands, accounted a distinct portion of 
territory,—probably from having been under the 
immediate management of the head of the Holkar 
family when it was their capital. That benefit 
which it formerly derived from being the resi- 
dence of AhalyA Bai is now given to it as contain- 
ing theashes of that great and venerated woman. 
Public buildings of different kinds are erecting, 
and a most spacious and highly finished flight 
of stone steps from the town to the river—meant, 
with the adjoining temples, to be dedicated to 
her memory—is nearly completed.” 

Having had an opportunity of seeing these 
buildings, I propose in this paper to give some 
account of them. 


Most of the buildings are temples; as the | 


northern bank of the Narmada is studded 
with them, a boating excursion is the most con- 
venient for'seeing them in a short time. The 
temples are all built ofstone, and generally crown 
the summit of the hill or m6ek on which the fort 
of MaheSvaraissituated.. They are master- 
pieces of Hinda ‘art, and though most of them 
are more than a century old they appear ‘as 
fresh and strong as if newly built. Scarcely 
an inch of surface is deyoid of carving. Gene- 
rally thereare gh ats leading from the banks of 
the river to the’ ridge’on which the temples are 
situated. On these is a good deal of sculpture. 


| Besides the many curves and flourishes that 


deck the stone slabs .of the steps, there are 
scenes of daily life carved with artistic skill :— 


| bands of players and musicians, hunting parties, 


marriage processions, singing and dancing girls, 
fights of bulls and elephants, pairs of lovers, 
scenes of war, &c. &c., all carved in the liveliest 
style. But, deservedly, the most esteemed is the 
magnificent tomb or chhatri of Ahalky 4 Bat. 
To give the reader an adequate idea of her 
greatness, I proceed to extract from Maleolm’s 
Memoir an account of her character :—* The 
character of her administration was for more 
than thirty years the basis of the prosperity 
which attended the dynasty to which she belong- 
ed; and, althongh latterly it was obscured by the 
genius and success of Mahadaji Sindya, it con- 
tinued to sustain its rank during her life as one 
of the principal branches of the Maratha em- 
PWG 5 i leoale ale Her great object was, by a 
just and moderate government, to improve the 
condition of the coantry while she promoted 
the happiness of her subjects. She maintained 
but a small force indepsndent of the territorial 
militia; but her troops were sufficient, aided 
by the equity of her administration, to preserve 
internal tranquillity ; and she relied on the army 
of the state, actively employed in Hindustan 
and the Dekhan, and on her own reputation, 
for safety against all external enemies ..... . 
Ahalya Bai sat every day, for a considerable 
period, in open darbar, transacting business. 
Her first principle of government appears to 
have been moderate assessment, and an alniost 
sacred respect for the native rights of village 
officers and proprietors of lands. She heard 
every complaint in person, and although she 
continually referred causes to courts of equity 
and arbitration, and to her ministers for settle- 
ment, she was always accessible ; and so strong 
was her sense of duty on all points connected 
with the distribution of justice, that she is 
represented as not only patient, but unwearied, 
in the investigation of the most insignificant 
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causes, when appeals were made to her decision 
It appears above all extraordinary 
how she had mental and bodily powers to go 
through with the labours she imposed upon her- 
self, and which from the age of thirty to that of 
sixty, when she died, were unremitted. The 
hours gained from the affairs of the state 
were all given to acts of devotion and charity; 
and a deep sense of religion appears to have 


—* « & «¢ & © & 


strengthened her mind in the performance of | 


her worldly duties.” Snch was the venerated 
Ahalya Bai, who, though a woman, maintain- 
ed for thirty years (1765-95) the utmost tran- 
quillity in her dominions at a time when the 
country was disturbed with wars from one end 
to the other. Her charitable foundations 
extend all over India, from the snow-crowned 
Himalayas to Cape Kumfriin the south, and 
from Somanath in Gujarat to the temple of 
Jagannith in theeast. The ghat known 
as thatof Ahaly 4 B a i,—tfrom the river to the 
noble tomb erected to her memory,—is spacions, 


and consists of a number of flights of steps | 


decorated with carvings of the sort already 
described. At the top of these is a spa- 


cions quadrangle enclosed on all sides by four | 
| weaarmaltad iat fatraa AAA STT || LR II 


massive stone buildings, each two stories high, 
richly embossed with carving. At one corner 
is another flight of steps leading to the main 
building. Here as we pass up we find to the 
left a dark stone slab in the wall of the build- 
ing containing an inscription, to be noticed be- 
low. Above this is an open courtyard in front 
of the tomb. Entering this, we come first to a 
spacious hall. Inside is theliiga of Mah fi - 
deva, as imordinary temples. And behind this, 


close to the wall, is a marble half-size image of | 


the queen Ahaly& Bai. The dome covering 
this temple is equally rich m carving, having a 
dozen concentric circles of carving leading up 
to the top. There are staircases on either side 
round massive stone pillars, leading to the 
outside of the dome, where there is a splendid 
terrace commanding a view of the adjacent 
buildings and the river below. 

The inscription above referred to is as fol- 
lows :— 
| aftap rary ara: UCT aaa AH: | ATTA TH: | 
ae AAC TT PUA FTAA TAAT TT ATA | 
sftantanicnpraarat tar: Oa eA TATA INI 
aaaty framat aq wea Tacs HiT 

| arTATA: | 


MAHESVARA, IN MALWA. 





TAATM ATTRA YAS TATA | 
eeaqeaan F ascraat Bt eT EMT II RI 
UT aepagsadt aaa yTesa | 


| aaafager aeqaa dens Fasc: || 2 |I 


qoeerat Horas TAT HS ATT | 

Raz TAT F ae Taras ysseas II II 
eat HeTsaC A Tals Aaa aac aaa 
faizaraitrapreae: atareqaarc xt stem: 1% Il 
qt: GIA AA AGAMA AM Tan sans: || | 
TASAA SAAT [TS SATAY elITTS: | 

aa Vaasa HaCaT Tee: || ¢ | 
WisAAaaTaet aa aaa at Tesla I 

tat amsiag ataaoaatectaghaa Ten: || < Tl 
atalae a Atrarey Bar HAT eaaCaTTaaT: | 
weMeqe FETAL Mazar AAT |] Le | 
of fyamittearastrcretizeaaimartaas (24% 3 || 
Pant sareer ah WU Tase WoW asada 
Teane TIT Ma Th as qetae saz | VAI 
AAT TTR GAT ATA ICAU, | 
aT faa HATTA ACMA AAT: AAT || AR II 
SON HTH TACIT FLTATS | 


APRA LTATATIT (C80 ACATATTETE | 
at Fan: BATA A AT A: ACA aararaT AT IAF 
ayaaTigasenatt Ma Bal FASTA | 
sqazent Rizqatat art arataay SATTE: ||) 
aay Tea: Ta: THC aay FT | 
ATTA : WISH PATTI MATA: || VE Il 
Salutation toSriGaneSa, salutation to the 
King of Kings, salutation to SriNarmada! 
1. There is on the earth the family of the 
Holkars, clever in protecting the earth, in 
beating down the cause of their enemies, and the 
centre of wealth, bravery, serenity, and other 
qualities. 2, In this family was born Malla ri 
(known as Malhir Rio I.), the conqueror of the 
brave, resembling the tenth incarnation of H ari 
(i.e. Kalki) in his agtions, having an umbrella 
white as the skin of the snake, and shining on his 
splendid horse which surpassed the wind in 
speed. This king killed the Turus hkas 
(ie. Mlechchhas) with his good sword. 3. His 
son, not less than himself in valour, enjoying 
infinite pleasures, shone like Vishnu lying on 
the snake. He published to the world his own 
name, K hander do, as if to show that he did 


ote 


THE INDIAN cactus 








not differ in parson from the tutelary deity of the 
family. +. She who waa his wife, and observed 
all duties towards him, reminds wa, by her pure 
notions, of the wives of Atri and Vasishtha, 
Annstyfi and Arundhat!. 4. She manifested 
herself on the earth for the protection of mon, 
being equal to hor name in person, i.e. resem 
bling the old Alialy a (tho wife of Gautama), 
andincarnate in the form of a queen here in order 
to patdown by force all quarrels and disputes. 
6. He who having obtained (for his support) 
(ahialip@) the great devotes of Mahadeva, throngh 
her favour was known atthe great and gendr- 
ous Snubhedir, endowed with wealth, good 
coudact, bravery, and other qualities. 7. This 
was Tukoji, who in the splendour of a king 
was the jewel of hia extensive kingdom. Then 
his son, who was. great in his fame, extending 
the foresis on tho banks of the four sons, 4. 
And who had exacted tributes from Ins enemies 
whom he had destroyed by his fierce dagger 
that was act off by his terrible hands, shone 


aa the great king Yoshvantrio. 9. Then | 


observing the Narmadi, beautiful between her 
two banks, and the robe of hur current flowing 
to the sonth of tha town Mithiséma ti (Mahe 
&vara), and thinking of Ahal ya ns resting on 
her lup, 10. And with the hope that his ser- 
viess towards her ba promulgated thrangh other 
worlds, the generous king thought of erecting 
frst a ghiton her bank, and then o palutinl 
tomb, 11. The foundation-stono was loud on the 
morning of Monday the 12th of the bright half 


of Kirtika, ow the 








diavaal Nakshatra in. “the z 
year of Vikrama Sutivutsara 1856, or tho era 

of Salivahana 1721 (i.e. ap. 1800), 12. ‘Then 
his wife, generous in all her qualities and. hears 
ing excellent conduct on the carth, was tmonr- 
nate liké anothor Tiri whose fame had spread 
beyond the seas. 1S. She, Krishna by Dame, 
erected a palace in form like an ai | | 
and in beauty like the palnee of Inde, in 
order to fullil the already commoneed object 
of her hnshand, 14. On Thursday the 7th day 
in the bright half of Vaidikha, in tha yeur of” 
Vikrama 1890 (i.4, 4.0. 1834), she placed the 
mmage (of AAglyd) wath Siva (in the tenn 
15. Having hore pluced with devotion, vlose to 
the image of Siva, Ahaly& who had attained 
a divine position by her conduct, and having 
thonght of placing Siva close to her image, 16, 








| She, Krisho kt, placed the linge of Siva. 


before the image which sppeara in the name 
of Lhetyas vars declaring ‘ther final sat- 
vation, 

There is nob much of poetry in these varses, 
but they serve the purpow for which thoy were 
intended. Thedine of the Holkar family has 
been truced from ite founder, Malharrio, 
to KrishnA BAi, the adoptive mother of 
tha present Mabirija, H. H. Tukoji Rao 
Holkar, G.O.S.1, I hove dwelt upon this 
monumental building at length, as it carries 
with it a good deal of historical interest, in 
which the present generation participates to a 
oonsiderable extent, 


A COPPER-PLATE GRANT FROM TDAYPUR. 


The plate is a facsimile of a copper-plate 
grant belonging to the Udaypor Darbir. It 
was tho subject of o dispute o few yeara ago, 
aa to the possession of the ground granted by 
it. is Mokal Rind 1s ssid to have ruled fram 


Sarmvat 1454 to 1475, there seams to be come | 


discrepancy in the date of the grant. When 
Chonda renounced the th 
favour of this Mokal, it is said he stipulated 
that in all granta to the vassals of the crown 
his symbol (the lance of Salambra) should pre- 


cede the monogram of the Rani: this io shown — 


on the plate, of which the following is o tran- 
script :— 


one of Chittur in | 





Sri RAmji. 
(Lance of Salumbra). 

Sana—(Tho Rand's monogram). 
Siddha Sri Mahiriniji Sri Sri Mokal Sig- 
ji ki datt pardatt Bamana Bada Dhiyaliva- 
ln na gim Kavali, udska jami biga 
2200 ashar hajir do dose nim-sim sn- 
di suraj parbi ma Rama arpapa*® kar di 
di, jd ko timpA patar kar di do, Aniri ke: 
ukshachal tarsi, jt om Sri Ak 
tha pugai. Satvat 1427, matt Mahé 
Sndi 13, Dasgat Paicholi Maya Liila- 
ka, 











Z| sents the 
na orpan correspon among | ‘Solar race, af remarkod by Major J. W. Watson, to the Krishedrpan of the 


COPPER-PLATE iw tz DARBAR LIBRARY, UDAYPUR. 


as 
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ae 1364 IAG afi Hn a ial 
xy 


et 
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J. Burgess fecit. 





Hovemnen, 1875.) 
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SANGAMNER INSCRIPTIONS. Ss 





The full wliig: varnton and notes are by Mr, 
J.-F: Gouulng. Principal of the Ajmir Govern- 
Sri Ramji. 
Sidha-—-Srl MahAringji Sri Sct Mokal Sing: 
ji ka ditha pardathd Briliman Bad’-Dbaile va- 
iA onus glitch Kevall udak jam!  bighh 
9000 {akrh do horir do eo). nim-aim 
«uddin, Suraj porbi ma Him ‘arpan kar di 
di. JiW ko thamba pate Jou, dt) do; Loari koe 
khichal karat, jo nil Sri Lklanganiith 
pugs. Bumvab 1427, Mithi Mad 
Sudh 19 (thiras). Dastkhot Pancholi Man Lal- 
ka. 

Translation. 

Sri Mimi. 


Siddha —Srt Mahirindji Sri Sci Mokal Singii haa | 


on his own part, by way of an offering to Rama, 
given in charity and confirmed to the Brihman of 
Hark Dhdylarild the village of Kavali, comprising 
29/)) bighhs (is wards, two thousand two hundred 


higihr}, with ita foundations and boundaries, Ls | 


ia given during an eclipse of the sun. Tn witnosa 
whereof ho bas given Tim this coppar-plate. 
‘Should any one disturb bim in the possession of 
it, Sct Eklinganith willtormenthim. Datod 1th 
Mahi Sudh, Sarhvat 1497, Signed,—Man Lal, 
Pancholi, 
Norra. 

Siddha, literally ‘folfilment,’ ‘oamplotion,’ a 
ward denoting wish or vow, and termed “* Mangali,” 
io. ‘triumphant Tt means lere “may my wish 
be satisfied.” 

The adjective bard, ‘large,’ here qualifies Dhaila, 
which may also be read Choila. It ia of frequent 
application in Mherwird, whore the larger of two 
villages of the same name is always distinguished 
by the term iwrd, ag. Hari Lamba, Bani Kanni- 
win, Bord Kher. 

Uiek means literally ‘water.’ The ceremony 
of Sankelpa f here referred to, It consulate 
i the donor taking # small quantity of water in — 








jhe palm of his right hand atid pouring it into 


thut of the right hund of the dones, ropenting the 
terms and circumeatanoes of the gift. The lands 
thas bestowed are thenceforth termed Udak, and 
the gift becomes irrevocable, 

Nin-sim is an idiom, literally “ with its fonda. 


tion and boundaries; in its more comprehensive 


senae, “in all ita entirety,’ 

Kihdehel in literally * interforenon.” 

Pugai, literally “will visit him,’ that-ta, * torment 
bin’ Eklingandth isthe god worshipped 
moro particalarly by the Maliiiriirnihs of Tidaypur.* 
As the name of the donoo is not montioned in 
the copper-plate, it is just probable that the gif 
of the village waa made to the Brihmansa of Bara 
Phallavalh. Tha word Brihman con bo made to 
dignify the plural by placing an curds over the 
final a in the word Dhnilavild, Gifts of this kind 
are froqnontly made to comnmmitica of Brihmags, 

Mr. F. 8, Growee, B.C.8., who fnrnishes a 
version substantially the samo, also remarks that 
“as both Dailviid’ and Korvana aro given in the 
map of Udaypar, they are probably the places 
intended. ‘There is, however, m difficulty about 
the date; for Mokal Sitiha, the frat Rink of 
Mewir of the younger branch (his elder brother 
Chonda haying ceded to him tho throne) did 
not commende his reign till Sastead L4o4 (4.0. 
1998), and, if the dates given in Tod's narra- 
tivet aroto be implicitly accepted, oan scarcely 
have been born in Sadvat 1427 (ao. 1971), 
—two years before his father Lakbi ascended 
the throne. As to tho grammatical construc. 
tion: we is occasionally used to the present 
day by villagers in Mathur’ instead of ko; 
ind #f for ga, as the sign of the fature tense, is 
af common. occurrence in the Hindi Kamdyana. 

Ant-rd I tako.to be for wa-io. Of ahalgal 
and pugs, si the meaning of both ia clear 
context, I cannot suggest any deriva- 








TRANSLATED HY RB. REWATSEK, ALC.F., Hon. Mom. Dl. B. &. A.B. 


‘Transoripts of the following three inscriptions 
have been sent to mea,t and although they are 
very good, catampages would have been prefer- 

fim of Eklingnji*® 

ee al 
ee Cakes about eight milas north oe sigan ors 

i sweats ae pare vol. Tp. Oe upena aeoeey ath 


able, aa Thave doubts coritorning several words. 
1 give them, however, aa they ar, without 
alternation -— 








J 
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L—Ow the Gumbes of Khovéjah Muhammad 
Sadak. 


pgitlee Silo poem] S rele ah 
tele ihe Ue yb 5 oe 1) GE 
[F Joel ult ey l di pdee yl tie 
ira Uae wid F Wb ele tety5 
Ore fle? 5) wpe pew gy pee yy aT 
eee 9 BLS ely Coty (laj he 
BL flee Ads) if LE eee, 
wpe? joy Slide 5 weds 5 5! eh 


The Durgih of the worker of Kerimet* is, ata 
propitions hour, tothe people a place for pilgrim- 
age, where their difficultics ame solved. Diffi- 
culties become easy tothese Nakshbendi Khovi- 
jabs; the Royal Rhovijah is a tomer away of 
calamities? by grace and blessing; when het 
arrived. in his wanderings and travellings from 
Bokluird, the manfester of the possession of the 
Veliiyet$ enjoyed glory ond pomp. Kimmel 
‘Adrif]| built this mansolenm in the auspicious 
year L070 of the oxile”’ [1059-60]. 


THE INDIAN ANTIQUARY. 








(Novesmen, 1875. 
I.—On the durgdh of Khovtjah Muhammad 
Sddak Nakahbendi. 
wil O5 gal a pan wig yo uxt 
Sr cg slet ove ome Ole) Ob w pee 
eré> gloijs cgontl will ste die 
yp od a = Al GF ol om rel 
tele G53) Are GEBT5| ey! tet mS 
ple el rhe 9 HF 9 All) aye pai ate Geet 
“The Dargih of His Excellency Khoyajah 
Muhammad Sidek, son of His Excellaney Kuth- 
allaitib§ Sayyid Muhammad Bokhiry, known 
aa Khovijah Behd-al-din Nakshbe 





| His Exeellenoy Emam Hasan Alzils Elaky, ‘s 


reality o Sheik of the religicn known as 
Kurkhy, ia a protection from the misfortunes 


_ of the times, by the nobility of the Khovijah 


Muhammad Shih, Assis ce from God, and @ 
speedy victory, And do thow fear pond addi 
to the true believers.""+ 








TIT.—On the Friday Mosque. 
mo se ll (Ube 


S555) 9 82 9 1 ph pS 
" Established by divine favour a.m. L119" 


[17 07-8). 


MISCELLANEA. 


SAGHAR. 

In the Antiqnary (vol, LL p. 116) T find » query 
by Colonel Yule as to Sighar, a pluce visited 
by Ibn Bathta on his way from Nandurbér in Kliin- 
desh to Khambay. 

It is almoatcertainly Song har (or Songnilh P), 
on the Tapti, in 21" N. latibude; and 73° 3h" EB. 
longitude—there or thereabouts. IT have not soon 
the place, but know ft by repute as o atation on 
the march from Khindush to Gujariit. On the 
map it looks rather a roundabout way from Nan- 


. he. miracles worked by saints are mamml * Kerfinfit,* 
aul r to hold on intersnedinte posities between tha 

* Aa ated the * Ma'jait;" the former beige inferior, and 
the latter ruperior to the KertmAd. 


ft Tho epeclity of the power of some anints comet 


in the favour betowndl on thai to dizer the rolamities that 


befell people. Une of fhe am al ai 
ents of whem KhovSab Rehé- Lain Nakshbond 


& vision, anid ty him isl as i| eed me 5S wi 3 


oe ats si ety jee 0 “They havo bentowed 
Gn they the farcar (karibmat) that ralamities which ha 

pentd should be removed hy thy blemine?" LNafhabad 
wn, p. Frey 


honorific * : 
Gojerktis bao t hav Ceameoed tebe 


Hindustini, Marithi, 





durbkir to Khumbay; but the shortest out across, 
lying in this instance through very rongh med 
unsettled country, was probably the; as now, the 
longest way round. 
W. F. 8, 
SME SONGS OF WESTERN INDIA. 
Tt ia not easy to get the words of songs in thiw 


pert of Tudia. ‘The airs of the Doklnn—* tho grave 
ofthnsin,” as the Hindusténta call it—seo not uve 


| ally very uttractive; and the language is usually 








g Felt él, in a 
Hy Hy a vie Gale ee 
Tyke ae cane th on fomunsinn of Neat wh 
be. ree “| perfection be 
Sualdk, or foumey of abt Bas — 
) This word 1 prefer to consider aa 4 proper ite 
ia * perfor pa bith Iara bey 


eullted to ile 
. tha ivf Riera eanaiae ena oe eet 
A.M. 701 (1889), and appears never to havo loft’ Bolbhle ke 


anuany es tn the Ni * Pome 
tap i ortega wfintuluns,p. -FEw—pfe* Bom 


+ Koran, lai. 13. 


> = 
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all bur unintelligible, and fragmentary at that. Re- 
epiet prevents natives from singing in the pre- 
wanoe of Europeans, éxcept ata weh, where tho 
song ia generally a mere repetition of the glories 
of the principal guest, or an importation from 
Hindostin or Haidaribid, 

Tt is probable that the Aathds or semidramatio 
recitations, and wdfide or plays, would ufford 
a field for any inquirer who had health and pationess 
to endore their “linked awestneass long drawn 
out” at ampossible hours, and subject to the con- 
ditions of crowd and heat which are inevitable; 
but as yelno one how been found to try it. One 





clazs of compositions, howevrar, are an axception | 


in this respect,—I mean the boat-songy of the 
comet, which perhaps owe come af their undonbbed 
charm to their surroundings of fresh air ond 
beautifnl seenery, and to the ‘pleagant leisure 
which tho passenger enjoys, sitting 
* Above the oars 
The white on even keel, between low shores, 
Our long ship breasts the Thames’ flood or the 
Seino" 

that is, muthtfis mufandiz, the tide-wave that 
uweepa the palm-fringed ker and castelated 
islinds of the Kolib’ coast, or the moonlit streams 
of the besutifal Kondullke ond Ulhs* 

The following fragments were mostly picked up 
upon euch expeditions; und I can only regret 
(at my want of musical science prevents me 
from giving the tunes, und hope that some more 
scientific travelior may be indnoed to contribute 
to dur knowledge of the subject. 

The first is a eong moch in favour with the 
cusdt Eolis; the horo, “ Rhokl Baba,” ia a eportive 
Koll, who lias pushed » Indy into his lionse and 
shut the door. Her plaintive entreaty for releaes 

forma the refrain, and is given with great expres: 


aR Bhokt BabA, mali kashAld dharalé ? 
Bhoki Mba, are, mali soddn de! 
He answers: 
TulA ihe sonechh wa rupaichi dined. 
She repeats: 
Bhoki BAbA, are malh eodfin de! 
Sha apeaks, seeing her husband approach : 
Are, Bhoki Bibs, pahd to alo navarit | 
Bhoki Baba, are mali sockin 
The husband speaks: 
_Bhoki Bibs, kotheh ibe majhi pori? 
The Jody éulerrupts Dhokt's answer with 
Bhoki BabA, are moll sodtin do! 
and wo on for several xtanzn’, or rather distichs, 





in the sume style. aE Weatat Vals endl Sip nies [Fors | 





the gig’s crew of the Political Agent at Jinjira. 


The following is the translation — 
“Oh! Bhoki Bib, why did you eiteh’ me so 
Oh ! hoki Baba, pray let mo go!" 

*You have an arm of dilver and gold” (thie is 
a compliment, alluding to her hracelats). 

“OhT Bhoki Baba, pray let me go! 

“Bhokt Biba, see, there is my husband coming 
(lit, that my husband hay come)! Oh, Bhoki 
Babs! fF den. 

“ Bhoki Babs, where is my littl girl ? "(a curious 
use of port, which usually means ond's daughter). 

“Oh Bhoki BAbAI" Se, 

| aimilar song ia a dinlogue between o 
Koll woman who has gone into @ garden to steal 
Hower to deck horaalf with, and the gardener, 
who has diseovercd her. He «hota the gate to 
provent her eacype, and anawera all her petitions © 
for release with tho refroain— 

“Tuli hai re pholich’ galyf.” ie. “You havo 
got a necklace of yy evidence of hor thoft. 

The following 1 ong ig & great favourite 
with the Musalmén b iit has some resem- 
(lnsee int lingonsry, anil ened in vigour and power, 
to the Marseillatse, and waa to be heard m every 
Musalmiin boat during the last Bombay riote, the 
singers getting much excited :— 

Aj bakhat ay Indai kei. 

Kasimi ! boli, bade khijmati karekar, 

Aj bakhat ayA Indai ka 

Tja ken din ayh, khijmati karekar, 

bakhat ayA ladai ka,” dc. 

Here iy » more harmless fragment from tho 
Maluld river :— 

micas kuttre, Mogalyn, 

Sauum palAld, dongaryl; 
Jevhin ansaane knttr'yanln pehits, 
Jovhinchen tevhan, leptinhi bam 


“Two Mogtial dows in o lonsh were they, 
And a mountain hare that ran away; 
When the hare those dogs oapied, 

At oncy he syuatted down to hide,” 


And the next, “Muxalméni" from Thiina, i al- 
mbt a nureery rhyme, and not a bad one either :— 

Milegh’ morght shidi keyA, 

Baik dyA zold, 

Jaldi bochhi paid hud, 

Koknrd! kukurd! iulkurd ! bold. 


“Cock ond hon a wedding made, 
Sixteen eggs (the lady) laid, 
Out came a bith chink epeetitie, 
Biscotti ig ee he." 
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THE INDIAN SETI ARS. 


[Novesmen, 1875, 





The author of Panidurang Hart piste in the 
mouth of an ass-lriver between Pond ond Nagar 
several siuys which I find atill Sse heath in 
tha latter city. The heat ia a nursery rhyme :— 

Ding! pori, ding! Iapilichen bing; 

Hing gel phothin, pori geli ithin, 

Which may be translated — 
4 Bye, bye, my little lass 
(Looked at herself in)» looking-ginss;* 
Smash in pieces went the glass, 
And op and away went my little Tass,” 
The bontmen have choruses, to which they tack 
on tude yeracs unprovised for the oconsjon, The 
following ia very popular on the Roliib’ const :— 
1. Bharati li; pe} bhuritind 
Ehandiri dongar tikade ja. 

2. Tambada phatalé, pep bhuaritind 
Khandiri dongar tikada yA. _ 

6 Diwas oghowali; pet bhoritiol 
Khandict dongar tikade fi. 

4.. Siheb lok bagale; peb bharitind 
Khandiri dongur tikade jf. 

1. “The flood has come; filling our bellies (i,@, 
earning our bread) go to the hill of Khauwdbir” 
(Kennery Ieland, acuth of Bombay, a well-known 
mark), 


2. “Tho day hea broken ;+ exrning our bread,” | 
| of the Dindavas; for this reason, when Abhiman, 


dee, 

3. “Tho eon has risen; earning our bread,” &o. 

4. “The wihebs have taken thoir seats (in the 
boat); earning our bread,” ko. 

The strain on the tmogination of the impro- 
visatore at the stroke cur ja*not sovere. Sorme- 
times the chorus Is nonsanse, ig. 0“ Mnaalmint" 
ona“ LAhemidin wa mews pliule” throe times re- 
peated. “Mews phula,” froit and flowers; but 
the roast is gibberish, and the chorns is fitted, like 
the last, to any words that occur. 

Crition) readera are warned thot Lam not mo- 
sponsible for hostmen's grammar, 

| W. F. Siscram. 





(Juerice. 
CHAKA, BELGAM, AND CHAKABU, 

1. In“ ap, 1430, Malik-ut-Tijir, having 
nndertaken the conduct of the war, marched at the 
head of n choice body of troons, the flower of the 
Dekhanarmy. This officar began one systematic 
plan of conquering and regulating the country to 
be wtbdued. Heevtablished his head-quartors ab 


Chaikan, and raised o fort near the city of | 


Junar.” 
*Chikan tise small fort oighteen miles north 
from Puri. Te is nearly equare, with towara at 
® Kopdldchen bing ia the enall rou rvund hand-glaee w whieh 
barbers cary ahd are to the nica ti Testil while thiny 
a len hy on hae hapil" 


Lt hee broken rod —ou ee omtie exprowien for | 


| the Sipe pare of the faona 4 ir hen a good 


ditch about thirty feet wide and fifteen deep, bat 
wet on the north side only; the walle. are lagh; 
confined. ‘There is bat. ono entrance into the 
body affthe place through five or six ga 
und there ia » mud outwork, which also hay a 
ditoh.. [mention it particularly on account of ite 
reputed antiynity ; for, although it probably is the 
fort built, by Malik-ut-Tijdr, according to 
concurring Hindd legends it was constructed by an 
Abyssinian Poligar am, 1295, As to how he got 
thero, thoy do not pretend to account."t 

Fort Chakan, thirty-five miles sonth from 
Junar, was builtby Khalaf Hasan of Basri 
(Bassora ?),atvled Malik-ut-Tijar. Further 
information is required regarding the family history. 
of the two Marithi Rajas by whom ho wag be. 
trayed; the wily Poligir Sirkhdé of Pankla, 
nod his abused friend of Fort Sifihgad or 
Kandwind(Kelneh in Scott's trannlation).§ 

2, Whatiaknownof Vikramo BRaiyaool Bel-. 





| gim—the Birkana Ray of Mnhammadan writers—. 


conquered by Muhammad Shih Behmani in 1472, 
and of his ancestors F 

2. “ Howovrer, it was deoroed that for o cortain 
time that kingdom should remain in the family 


the kon of Arjuna, waa killed in the battle of 


-Chukubd, his wife bappened to be pregnant; 


accordingly, after nino months, she gave birth to a 
fortunate son: so their darkhous was lighted up." 
In which of the Purana in the falleat AoCOUAE 
of the battle of Chakaba given FP 
KR. W. Era 
Storeroe, wear Esetor, lth Soplember 1875. 


CHAKAS. 

Chikan—probably ‘Chir kan,"—ken boing 
among Marithia a division between four posta, by 
which they rockon the size of all buildings,and 1 tho 
name of the village,—probably older than the fort, 
The tradition of the Abyssinian chief is mow extinct, 
and there is no reason whatever for connecting 
itwith Chakabd. Grant Duffy secount of the 
modern furt is incorrect in every particular except 
ag to «ite. It was captured by Sivnji early in 
his career. For the stibsoquent siege ty snd 
capiiniation to Shaistsa Khan Amir ol" Umra vide 
Grant Duff, vol. I. Shnista Khiin repaired the 
fort, according to inseripfions found there dated 
ith Zalkej a. n. 1071. Tt was finally dismantled 
in 1858—vide Ind, Ant. vol, IL. p. ie shes 
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THE LEGENDARY ACCOUNT OF OLD NEWASA. 
BY SRI KRISHNA SASTRI TALEKAN, DEPUTY EDUCATIONAL INSPECTOR, ATMADNAGAR. 


Ny EWASA isa taluka town in tho dis- 

triet of Ahmadnugaur. It has, like 
many other places, its own history or legend, 
which I hope will be of somo interest to the 
readers of the Indian Anfiquary. 

The legend is given in the Mahdlaya Md- 
Aéltmya (or ‘the grostness of Mihilaya’), which 
ia a part of the Shinda Purdpa. The Mdhat. 
mya ia written im both Sanskrit and Prilcrit. 
Tt has not been published, nor is it known except 
in NewAsa. ‘There are few copies of it even 
there, and consequently their owners do not 
trust them to others, U obtained, with difficulty, 


a copy for perusal, for which I was indebled to | 


a friend. ‘It gives the geograpnical position of 
Newisa, and enlarges on thy sanctity and 
legendary history both of the plice itself, and 
of the firthas named as connected with it, ‘The 
legonil respecting No wi is as follows — 
Formorly there was & demon by nome Tarn 
kisur, who having pleased Behma and got 
entrance into heaven through his favour, be- 
came #o proud that he began to harass the 
gods, and at last expelled them from heaven. 
The gods then met together ond went to 
Brahma for protection, who mentally mvoked 
Vishnu for assistance, Vishno forthwith ap- 
penned, and having heard the canse of his: in- 
vocation sald to him that Kartika Sviml 
(the commander-in-chief of the celestial armies) 
was to kill the demon, and that he was yet to 
be born in the womb of Parvati from the 
loins of Sankar. Brahma. thon asked for a 


place for all the gods to live in till the birth of 


Kirtika SvAmi should take place, where 
they would suffer no annoyance from the demon, 
Viahyu then pointed ont Newisa for them, 
which he deseribed thus -— 
Fever afar air thar afar A | 
qaaranay oa 101 9a 7 SPN 
gern Sanit fe Top aT TT | 
“Tn the conntry south of the Vindhya 
mountains, and on the south bank of the Godi- 


vari, thera is a holy place of the extent of five _ 


kos, whero there is the meritorions Varad; ond 
to the east of.the river there is 6 Vaishnavi 





Sukti* (popularly called Mohinirijs) of extra- 

The gode then immediately resorted to this 
flace, ‘The position given above inexactly that 
af the present Newiss, 

The names of Nowisa ned in the Mahé- 
laye Méhdlmyaure Mohdilayoa and Nidhbt- 
wigan, and the names of the river, Pravord, 
Pipharf, and Vari. Theorigin ofallthese 
names is given in the Mahiimye by Sanatku- 
miroto Vyasa. 

Vyisi aaka— 

Tics SS TA THT UTR TY 
TF Fal ay ST TTT | 

“() greatest of the sages, how did this holy 
place come to he'callel Mahalaya, and also 
Nidhiwéiaa? Whats the origin of the nume 


Praverd, and of the name Paphard? 


Why is the river called Vara? Sanatkumire 
answers -— 


sercaters es ie art (TNT PTS: | 

SIT S| MAPTCSATH: TT SHRM | 

“As this placo was a dwelling-place of the 
great (the coda), wise men called it Mahalaya 
(maid, great, and dlaya, a dwolling-place}."’ 
Whon the gods betook themselves to this place, a4 
advised by Vishuo, “every ane of them brought 
with him whatever ho considered most valuable. 
O great sage, Kuber (the treasorer of tho gods) 
lodged here his (nine) treasures, which were 
worshipped by the gods and wera never re- 
moved. Hence the place pot the good name 
of Nidhiwisa among the people of earth 


| (maha, treasures, andl wie, 2 depository). The 


waters (of the Pravara) spoke (to tha pre- 
siding. deity): ‘O Lord of the three worlds, 
make us such that we shall become possessed 
of swoot taste, pure, and sustaining all in life.’ 


© Velsbinari Sakti—the onargy of Vishou personified as a goddoas. 
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The boon asked for by the waters was grant- 
ed them by the deity, and hence the names 
Pravara, or the river of very sweet water; 
PAphard, the river washing away sins; and 
V ar A, the river of healthy water.” 


This story, though mythological, serves well | 


to explain the origin of the names of Ne wisa, 
and those ofthe river Pravara. It need not 
now be told that New Asa is a corruption of 
Nidhiwasa, the ancient name of the place. It 


was first changed to Niwisa, in which form it | 


occursin DnyaneSvara, and then to Newa- 


sa. Niwasa isalso a Sanskrit word mean- | 


ing ‘a place of residence.’ There is a phrase 
in Marathi af27 era eater vac ora; “* We should 
use waters of the God 4 for bathing, and those 
ofthe Pravara for drinking,” in common use 
among the higher classes of Hindus residing on the 
banks of the Godivariand the Pravara. 

The Mahdlaya Mahdétmya tells us that the 
Vaishnavi Sakti aboye alluded to was the pre- 
siding deity at Newa&sa when the gods came 
there for protection. This Sakti is still the 
tntelary deity of the town. There is a beanti- 
ful temple of this deity at Newasa. It is of 
modern date, but its sculpture is excellent. This 
Sakti, the Mahdtmya states, is the form which 
Vishnu assumed to punish Rahu (a demon) 
who, at the time of distributing nectar produced 
by the Suris and Asuras from the churning of 
the ocean, entered in disguise among the gods 
to drink it, though it was intended for the gods 
only. 

Dny inesvara makes mention of NewAa- 
sa, and states that he composed his Dnydneévari 
there. 
is similar to that given in the Mahdlaya Mihét- 
mya. It is this (Dnyanesvari, ch. xviii.) :-— 


te ait We Hat | tT Hace | 
ATT ATRTAIAT | PAA VAT I 

4 Pasian aaa | Tule Carer BF 
Sey Sarat staat aa | aftarerear az ) 
ay WAaMIsa | GH HATHA | 
art We fardtar | fTarsx | 

7 Heaeazaee | fhrararrae | 
He MAF UA | AAAS |) 


“In the Kali Yug there is a place (by name) 
Niwiisa, m the Marathi country, near the | 


Godavari, which extends five kos, and is the 





He has given a description of it, which | 





* Nivritti Nith was the elder brother of Dayfneévara, and also his guru. He therefore.calle himeelf his son. 


only holy place i in the three worlds, from time 


| immemorial, in which there lives the deity Sri 
| Mah Alay A (Mohiniraja), the preserver oflives 


in the universe, and in which there is a ruler of 
the earth (by name) Ramachandra, who 
is an ornament to the Yadava race, the abode of 
all arts, and the supporter of justice. There the 
Gité was dressed in Marathi by Dnyana- 
deva, a descendant of the family of Mah e&a, 
and the son* of NivrittiNath.” 

At the distance of about a quarter of a mile 
from N ew isa towards the west thereis a stone 
pillar, apparently part of a temple not now in 
existence, bearing a Sanskrit inscription. The 
pillar is called Dnyinobicha khamb, 
*Dnyinoba’s pillar.’ When I first heard of the 
pillar and of its being inscribed, I was impatient 
to see the inscription, as I was in hopes that I 
might find something in it regarding Dnyanoba, 
the pillar being called after his name, But, to 
my disappointment, when I did visit it I found 
nothingin it regarding either Dnyfinoba or 
Newisa. The pillar is buried in the ground, 
with a pretty good flat-roofed building over it 
measuring about-thirty-three feet by twenty- 


six. The pillaris called Dnyinoba’s only because 


itis supposed to have been leaned against by him 
while composing his commentary on the (itd. 
But great respect is paid to it in consequence of 


_ this, and a fair is held every year in honour of 


the pillar, on the 11th day of the dark fortnight 
of Phalgun. The height ofthe pillar above the 
ground is about four and six inches, and its 
circumference about four feet. The middle part 
of the pillar is square, while it is round above 
and below. The front side of the square bears 
the inscription, which consists of seven lines, 
and contains two Sanskrit verses in Anushtup 
metre. It is as follows :— 


[1] stem: [ac] aeacray | fra 

[2] wer aeqt [aH] 9Z ager: | 

[3] ee ee q- 

[4] @ wet war fe aq | [evar] 

[5] [ot] TEAS a1 ardeq- 

[6] aa | bas etc ae:[a:| et 

[7] gt acieng: | Hart wera: | 

Translation. 

“Om, salutation to Karaviresyara! As (my) 

grandfather has formerly granted a sum of six 
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(rupees) to Jagatguru (Siva), to be continued 
per mensem, for a continual supply of wick and 
oil (for a light in his temple), so that that 
sum of six rupees should be given as long as the 
sun and the moon exist, he who appropriates it 
to his use is wicked : his ancestors will go to hell. 
May the great deity (Mohiniraja) do good!” 

The letters of the inscription have in several 
places suffered from the effects of time, which 
have rendered them illegible or uncertain. They 
have been supplied as the general contents 
of the inscription required, and have been 
distinguished from the rest by brackets. In the 
first line [x] is supplied fromthe Mahdlaya 
Mahétmya, which gives KaravireSvara 
as a name of Siva, from Karavir,a head- 
attendant of Siva who propitiated him and in- 
ducod him to take the name as a token of his 
favour towards him (Karavir). 

The inscription bears no date, nor does it 
name the grantor, but the date can approxim- 
ately be fixed from the character of the letters 
inscribed. The character is similar to that found 
in inscriptions dated six hundred years back, so 
that the inseription cannot be older than about 
that time. As to the name of the grantor, or 
rather the renewer of the grant, there are no 
means of ascertaining it. But it appears that 
eome rich man in N ew 4sa probably renewed 
the grant of his grandfather, who, being a deyo- 
tee of K aray iresvara, to whom asalatation 
is offered at the beginning of the inscription, 


furnished the temple with a lamp continually | 


burning. New isa, as the ovi spy agaar Frere, 
&c., quoted above from the Daydnesvari, shows, 
was the capital of Raja Ramachandra, and it 
must have then contained many rich men, though 
there arenone at present. The Raja RaAmachan- 
dra, the same ovi proves, was contemporary with 
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Dnyaneé&vara(who completed his Dnydnes- 


| vart at Newdsa in Sake 1212, or 1290 a.v., 


and died at Alandt, near Pun, in Sake 1218 or 
1296 a.p.)—that is, he was ruling at Newasa 
about six hundred years back, or about the time 
the grant was inscribed; but he cannot be sup- 
posed to have made the grant. Ifhe had given 
anything for the maintenance of the lamp, i 
would have been a village or land, and not such 
a small sum as six rupees. 

The above ovis quoted from the Dnydnes- 
vari will be found useful. They contribute to 
the history of the Yadava or Gauli Rijas 
by giving the name, the capital, and the date 
of one of them. | 

Note. 

The learned S&stri assumes the identity 
of the Yadavas of Devgadh and the sur- 
rounding region with the Gauli Rajas,—a 
subject on which we are gradually getting a little 
light, especially from the earlier sargas of the 
Dvaidshardya (vide ante, pp. 71 ff), in which the 
ruler of VAamanasthali is stigmatized as an 
Ahiror herdsman. But in the 4th sarga this 
chief’s ambassador seems to speak of his master as 


'a Yadavya; and in fact itis almost certain that 


he was one of the Chudisamma Ris of Ju- 
nigadh, whom Major Watson (vol, IT. p. 316) 
considers to have sprung from Chuda Chand 
Yadava. It is to be hoped that the Sistri will 
contribute the result of his researches. towards 
the elucidation of the great historical puzzle of the 
Gauli rdj. 

The references to Dnyfinesvaraare also of 
interest. Is it not possible to recover the origi- 
nal text® of this first and greatest of Marditha 
poets ? It would be more valuable for Marathi than 
Chaucer is for the history of the development of 
the English language. Who will be patriotic 
enough to attempt in good earnest to discover at 
least the oldest text now in existence ? 


a —— —— 


SACRED FOOTPRINTS IN JAVA. 
BY DR. A. B. COHEN STUART. ‘ 


Translated from the Dutch by the Rev. D. Macmillan, M.A. 


The first of the accompanying sketches has 
been borrowed from the photograph taken by 
Heer J. van Kinsbergen for the Government of 
Netherlands India, and published under the 
superintendence of the Batavian Society of Arts 
and Sciences in the Oudheden van Java (No. 

® Tho Honourable Rao Stheb Vishvanith NAréyan Mand- 
lik informs me that his MS. of the Dny4nesvart says it was 
revised, that is, modernized, in Sake 1576, or a.D. 1654.—Ep. 


10), and represents, according to the catalogue 
of that valuable collection, “an inscribed stone 
with two footprints and spiders at the river 
Charenten,+ at Champea, Buitenzorg.” 

The extraordinary distinctness with which 
the inscription on this stone has been preserved 


De a a re ee el ret eet 

Elsewhere Chiroenten, which flows northwards 
eh Mount Salak and falls into the Chidani near 
Champea. 
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and rendered in the photograph, throws a re- 
markable light on other memorials of the same 
* nature, and also furnishes, if I mistake not, a 
contribution of some importance to the history 
of writing in Java. 

When but recently, in the introduction to the 
Kawi Oorkonden, blz. vi., 1 mentioned, with some 
reserve, the close relation between the forms of 
writing in these records and that of some of the 
oldest known inscriptions of ancient India, I 
had particularly in view certain copper-plates, 
published in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic 
Society (N.S. vol. I. pp. 247 ff.) by Prof. Dow- 
son, belonging to the Chilukya dynasty of 
Kaira and dated in the year 8. 394 (a.p. 472- 
473). The striking and, in many respects, 
even perfect resemblance between the charac- 
ters of that inscription and our Ka wi—a re- 
semblance first pointed out by our Sinologue 
Dr. G. Schlegel—induced me at the time to 
make a note of the alphabet. Thongh no 
other Indian form of writing really appeared 
on the whole so nearly related to the Ka wi, yet 
I did not venture to attach much weight to it, 


inasmuch as some characters differed decidedly, | 


and moreover [ was a stranger to a number 
of Indian forms of writing, among which per- 
haps the nearest approach to the Kawi might 
occur. 

So far as the Peninsula is concerned, my 
doubts are to a certain extent met by Dr. A. O. 
Burnell’s recently published Elements of South 
Indian Paleography from the Fourthto the Seven- 
teenth Century A.D., containing a series of al- 
phabets and specimens of writing arranged ac. 
cording to chronological order from the oldest* 
in the fourth century a.p,—the V en gi inscrip- 
tion, from the north-east of the peninsula, from 
a Chera inscription of a.v. 466,+ from the 
south-east; West Chalukya, a.v. 608-9, 
from the north-west corner; and East Chi- 
Inkya, A.D./650, from the north-east,—quite or 


* mearly corresponding to the first-mentioned | 


Chilnkya inséription, and the later ones deviate 
from it further and further, as well as from the 
Kawi writing. 

This last circumstance was to be expected, 
since we know that the character of onr Kawi 
records ascends at least to the middle of the 


eighth century, and thus can scarcely show | 


Aye Re Ee OEE SPEER res 
* Not therefore, however, the most ancient known re- 
mains of writing, which in the inscriptions of Asoka 





deviations which in the original country first 


began to appear at a later date. 

Granting, however, that the character brought 
over from India doubtless also in Jaya and else- 
where in the Archipelago developed in number- 
less secondary branches independent of the pa- 
rent stem, we have no certainty that these 
branches all sprang from one original form of 
that stock; and we must at least allow it as 
probable that during some ages of the more 
active intercourse with India, writing in Java 
continued to share in the influences of time and 
locality and other circumstances that imfluenced 
it in India. Consequently we find here and 
there in Java forms of writing more closely 
allied to one than another of the Indian alpha- 
bets; yet it does not by any means follow from 
this that in the one form of writing we have 
the true key to the origin of the other. 

Still I think I may call it a notable discovery 
that, on inscribed stones in West Java—other- 
wise less rich in memorials of Hindu civiliza- 
tion than other parts of the island—the Vengi 
or Chera character, even in the peculiarities 
that most markedly distinguish it from the 
K a wi, is so clearly rendered as in the case of 
the Charoenten stone. By a comparison of that 
inscription with Burnell’s first plate and the 
alphabet from the Journal of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, 1 sueceeded without difficulty in read- 
ing the greater part of it, though it contained 
characters that could not easily be explained by 
the Kawi. Inasmuch, however, as it appeared 


| to be Sanskrit, of whieh my knowledge is 


limited, I applied to Prof. Kern, and with his 
aid was enabled to obtain a full explanation of 
the inscription with the exception of a couple of 
letters. 
It consists of four lines forming together a 
pure Sanskrit sloka :— 
1. Vikrintasyévanipateh. 
2. Srimatah pirnnvarmmanah. 
5, ....l™a-nagarendrasya. 
4, Vishnor-iva pada-dvayam. 
The subject of the sentence is pada-dvayam, 
‘pair of feet’ or ‘two footsteps’: all the 
rest of the words with the exception of the ad- 
verb iva, ‘like,’ immediately preceding it, are 
genitives of the nouns vikrd@hta, ‘striding,’ 
‘stepping,’ also ‘mighty’ (here perhaps to be 
ascend to about B.c, 250. x 
{ See the Merkara plates, Ind. Ant. vol. I. p. 868—ED. 
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understood in a double sense, ond specially in 
allusion to Wishon's trivilrama—the ‘threw — 
strides’ with which he is supposed to have over- 
stepped the world), avznipati, ‘lord of the soil, 
prince: : Srlinan, ‘Wlustrious’; Pianavarmmd, o 
personal name ;.. . . ma-nayarendra, ‘prince 
of the city or kingdom of .. - . ma;" and Vish- 
wu, the god. And the whole may be translated 
thas -— 

“The two foatstepsof the atriding (ormighty ?) 
Prince, the Wnstrions Plirnnavarmml, lord | 
of.,....tia-nagurs, are like (these) of Vishnn.” 
With respect to the personal name, Prof. Kern 
points out that in St. Jnlien’s Mémoires sy 
tea contréea oceldentales, par Hiowen Theang, b, 1. 
p. 463, 2 Buddhist king of Magadha ia mon- 
tioned, of the same nate, as a protector and 
eullivater of the Bo-tree, which the heretics | 
(non-Buddhists) had wished to extirpate. Whe- | 
ther the same person is here intended, or 
perhaps another in Java called after him, ts 
difficult to determine, so long aa, the name of 
the place ia muknown. “From the comparison 
with Vishnu," ramarks-Prof. Kern, “the Brab- 
manicil character of the mecription doos not 
follow, at least with cortainty : the whole Hindn 
Pantheon ix fally acknowledged by the Buddh- 
ista, and even enlarged and enriched particularly 
with evil mpirile and devils.” 

As to the nume, it is certain that it consisted | 
of three sy lhables. of which the last ia ma; the 
middle syllable appears to be rv or r—probably 
the latter, at lenst ima ia to be considered as 
short, sesing the metre requires a long syllable. 
The first, which as to metre may be either long 
or short, we are inclined conjecturally to read 
ax nd or é,—though it appears to dilfor rather 
widely from both in this character, we cannot 
eugeest o better. 

The last character desorves special no- 
tice, vie, wi, which is thins equivalent to wr, 
and if necnasnry it may be so understood by 
the stroke running down on the right sido 
of the letter as standing in place of the usunl | 
form of the efrdina or palen in Kawi: bat 
tho untenal form ond position of tho letter 
‘readily sngqest the peculiarity mentioned by 
Burnell (page 14) :—" Final wis repreamnied by 
« small m—loss than the other letters —which 

| 


These impressions are tunch feebler than thaan of 


—_ 





aT 
Nov lit in-tho photograph there ie little mere distinguish. | ing to Megs, wore | 


is pecnliar to the Vengl character.” So, though 


in hig firet plute, 4th century 4.0., expressing the 
syllable Lom, in the following, 4D. G08, ite place 
is supplied by a small circle between other 
letters but near the top of the line ; while Inter 
(4p, 689) it is-written above the proeeding letter 
and passes into the well-known form of murine 


or bindu, thongh ot first it is interchanged with 


the old form. 

If the two star-like figures before the foot- 
prints represent spiders, as the eatalogne states 
—and thoy have really something of that appear- 
ance—it may be imputed, as Prof. Kern thks, 
to the Jaina doctrine, which prescribes at every 
atup to be careful not to trample upon any living 
creature. 

Above the figure are some strokes, as of 
writing, that still wait expheation, 

‘Thins, withont being able sacouritely to deter- 
mine the time whence this memorial dates, wo 
may regard ib with some grounds of certainty as: 
one of the oldest indications of Hinduism hither- 
to known in Java; o trace that derives a higher 
interest from its surroandings—on o living 
almost shapeless masa of rock in the middle of 
4 stream, scarcely above the surface of tho 
water, where it has lain forat least ton centorics 


| unprotected and undisturbed, without apparent- 
ly having sustained any Injury to the altarpness ' 


of the lines with which it is carved. 

Uniler Noa, 11 and 12 of the catalogue follow 
two stones of the samo sort,—the firat at Jamboo 
insoribed with two footprints*® and already de- 
scribed by Rigg and Frederich in the ‘ijd- 
shrift voor Ind, Tual-, Exnd-on Volkonkunde, 
TU. 182 ff. Tt has two lines of writing, enth 4 
foot Zinches long, of the same sort, and app 
rently not lose distinet and well preserved than 

that on No, 10, but in the photographic copy 
too much foreshortened to bo equally ensily 
rou. No, 12 is a stone at Kébon Kopi (Uoffer- 
garden) on the way from Charapea to Paseran 
Moewarn, and shows the impresses of two 
clophunt’s-fect with line of inscription be- 
iweon them, apparently of the same: lind, but 


| not so well preserved or copied, and not de- 


cipherad as yot.,.---- 
Profesor Kern haa been nble in @ great 


eat l which is ad | hatween the two, which, mom: 
aro Sell y wnited, but probably torn 
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measure to make out the Jamboe inadintion: 
Each of the two lines shows clearly two halves, 
each answering to a line of Sragdhara measure 
consisting of three parts each of seven syllables, 
thus :— 


es  . jvvuvw a j-¥ — — | 
— = — 


This being once established, it is necessary 
to find words for the doubtful places which will 
suit jirst the measure; second, as far as prac- 
ticable, the sense; and third, to correspond with 
the traces of writing. The last two conditions, 
however, are too loose, and allow too much 
room for choice, to be a sufficient guarantee 
against a wrong reading. Accordingly in the 
following attempt at a transcription the more 
doubtful letters are printed in italics, while the 
rest are sufliciently certain :— 

1, Srimén nfna-kréta-diiyo narapatir-asamo 
yak pura .. aramaya, 


2. ndmna Sri-Pirnna-varmma pafur-ari- | 
| plated as a sanctuary of blissful influence for the 
| inhabitants ofthe west (of Java). 
this may be, so much at least is certain, that 


mukharabhedya (or susara ?) vikhydta-varmma, 
3. tasyédam pada-vimba-dyayam-ari-naga- 
rotsddané nityadaksham, 
4, bhaktana(ng) yat tridhatau sugati-sukha- 
karanj Jyéshthabhé vari mile. 
Of which the meaning amounts to nearly this ;— 
“The illustrious, skilled in many great deeds, 





ainh lane prince who aforetime (ruled in in)... 
arama with the name of H. H. Pirnna- 
varmma, the braye whose weapons were 
renowned, inynlnerable to hostile assailants (or 

to the enemy’s best darts?): Of him is this 

pair of footprints at all times capable to destroy 

hostile cities. Which footprints supplied bless- 

ing and enjoyment to those who belong to the 

division of the three constellations Jyeshtha, 

Wari (or first ASidhé), and Mila.” 

In illustration of this last clause, which ad- 
mittedly rests on a mere conjecture,* Prof. 
Kern remarks that space is divided into nine 
spokes or divisions, corresponding to our eight 
cardinal points and the zenith, each swayed by 
three constellations, of which the three men- 
tioned represent the west. The meaning there- 
fore should be that the representation of the 
feet—for pdda vimba leaves it doubtful whether 
the prints be intended literally—is to be contem- 


However 


here reference is also meant to a footprint of 


| the same person who is mentioned on the stone 


of Charoenten. 
Leiden, 26th May 1875. 





WORDS AND PLACES IN AND ABOUT BOMBAY. 
BY Dr. J. GERSON DA CUNHA. 


(Continued from vol. IIT. p. 295.) 


Kalbadevi—the name of a main road in 
Bombay connecting the Esplanade with Piya. 
dhuni, about the middle of which is a Hindu 
shrine of the same name,—derives its origin from 
Kalier Kalika, an incarnation of Bhaga- 
vati or Durga, and a heroine, from the tri- 


umph she achieved over the Asura Raktavija. 


The Kalikd Mahdimya states that the god- 
dess, on destroying this powerful demon, was so 
overjoyed that, unable to restrain her feelings, 
she commenced to dance, and the dancing became 
at last so violent that the earth quaked to its 
very poles. The Adhyditma Ramiyina gives a 
description of another avatar of Kali. It is 
there said that when Rama was returning home 





* For the last eyllable mi I am obliged to read pa: 
in the place where the syllables bAd a tiaee stand ] po 





was all the way talking to her about his great 


| exploits, which Sita finding rather yain-glorions 


remarked that he had only vanquished a Ravana 
of ten heads, or Dashinana, but she doubted 
very much whether he could kill one with a 
thousand. This remark instigated Rima to 
challenge this Ravana of a thousand heads, 
whom, eal he was unable to destroy ; and 
Sita, to avoid disgrace to her husband, in- 
tervencd assumed the form of K ili, and killed 

The legend goes on to state that this feat 
took place in a city named MahimAapuri, 
where the demon resided. This Mahimipuri is 


| Supposed to correspond to modern Mahim 
with his wife Sita after the defeat offRAvana, he | ppo P ern m , 


and the narrative is possibly an allusion to some 


pot possibl find a place for them i tbgngie according to 
apes Riya syllables sunst be ruppenel there? 
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battle fought between Rama and a king of The peculiarity about the worship of Hanu- 
ancient Mahim. The victory is said to have | man is that his altar is made solely for him, 
been then commemorated by raising a temple | and that it allows no niche or corner for any 
on the spot to the goddess Kali, which was | other devata; while other devas do not dis- 
transferred from the island of Mahimipuri | dain the company of eyen the lowest of their 
to that of Mamb idevi, where itis to be seen | fraternity. The special day when Maruti ‘is 
in our days. The current tradition is that the | worshipped is Saturday, when vermilion and 
temple was transferred about five hundred years | oil are poured on him. In the Rdémédyana it 
ago by a Kolinamed Kalbaior Kalsa, and | is said that when Maruti was born he saw 
hence the name Kiilbidevi; but no reliance | the rising sun, and thinking it to be a ripe fruit 
ean be placed on this story. flew up to the sky and seized the sun’s chariot, 
Any one passing along the Kalbadevi road | whereupon Indra, fearing that Maruti 
may see the image of KAli just in front of the _ wouldswallow the sun, smote him, and he came 
door of a small square room, with a circular | to the ground. Asa reward for his bravery, and 
dome, seated on a quadrilateral cornice bearing | at the recommendation of his father Vayu or 
four images of Mahideva, one at each angle, and | Maruta, who corresponds to the Molus of the 
surmounted by aflag. Itisrepresentedasa black | Romans, Brahma made him chirangjiva, or im- 
female figure with red paint on the face, silvery | mortal.. In the war of Rima with Riivana he is 
white eyes, and u gaudy scarlet sédi round the _ said to have assisted the former, at the head of 
waist, while the trunk is left nude. The Kolis | a regiment of monkeys. Itis likewise said that 
never pass it without saluting itwith both hands. | this simian general first met Rama on the Ri- 
K li is supposed to have been originally a | shimukha mountain, nearthe lake Pampa, 
goddess of the non-Aryan races, incorporated | inthe south of the Dekhan, a place not identified. 
into the Hindu pantheon, along with other | Maruti has a number of patronymics de- 
aboriginal deities, as a Brahmanical expedient | scribing several of the episodes of his life—as 
to induce the natives of the country to join | Hanuman, which is derived from hanw, ‘ the 
their creed, just as the first Jesuit missionaries, | chin,’ in reference to the fall he had from heaven, 
such as De’ Nobili and others, in proselytizing | a result of the blow received from Indra’s 
the Brahmans, are said to have done in later | thunderbolt on his chin. 
times. Sir W. Jones considers Kali as ana- The principal temples of Siva in Bombay 
logous to the Proserpine of the Greeks. are:— one close to the old Sipe’ Home, 
The present temple was built not very many | facing the Esplanade; one in Antoba’s Street, 
years ago, after pulling down the old one, | near Lohirchal; onein the middle of the market 
which stood about the same place, in order to | near the Jumma Masjid; a fourth named P an - 
widen the Kalbadevi road, It is alsosaid that | chamuk hi, or the five-faced, at Bholesvara ; 
the modern building was erected at the expense | and several others, including those in Mazagon, 
ofthe Government. It is at present under the | Kulaba, &c. Bholesvara, to the right of the 
management of the Palsis, the aboriginal temple of Mammadevi, and of the main road to 
settlers in Bombay. the Fort, is so named from = pagoda there conse- 
Besides the Hindu temple just mentioned, | crated to Bholesy are the Lord of me sim- 
there are several others in Bombay, the greater | ple-hearted,’—from 4jeT simple-hearted, and 
number being dedicated to a saint of the ab- | 24x “Jord,’—an epithet of Siva. Ibis also some- 
origines, imported into the Brahmanical Flos | times called “i holanath a. The temple is one 
Sanctorum—M airuti or Hanuman, the | of the largest in Bombay, with a Ae nae 
monkey-god, and the son of Maruta and Anjani. | The deity here is represented by: a page ges 
The Hindus worship Maruti because he is sup- | stone with a concave projection at the base, 
| 7 | bestow sound | like the mouth of a spoon, which is called 
possi) togeapees the poms indi : tion.of this temple is 
health on his votaries and preserve them from | Pindika. The congregation+ot this Tslllp® 
ae ee ey Se Iso | the largest in the town, comprising Brahmans 
LE ea oraaaes ca sip fo, | of Gujatit and Mahérashtra, Vanits, Pra- 
int described as advocatus contra pestes | O ee aS 
ee tes who is invoked when any infectious | bhus, Sonars, Marathas, “is sie WO one 
disease prevails. valaable offerings to the fiaga of Siva. e 
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worshippers are Saivas, who form the largest 
proportion of the Hindu community in Bombay. 
The characteristic sign by which they are 
known is two or three semicircular or hori- 
zontal lines on the forehead of red or greyish 
white paint. The former is prepared from the 
wood of the Raktachandana (Pterocarpus 
Santalinus), or from turmeric (Curcuma longa) 
and chunam (carbonate of lime) or borax, both 
of which substances change the yellow of the 
turmeric into red ; the latter or the greyish white 
paint is made from the wood of white sandal 
(Siriwm myrtifoliwm); but at the time of wor- 
ship, instead of these preparations, ashes are 
apphed to different parts of the body while 
repeating certain mantras. The horizontal 
lines on the forehead have also a round dot 
in the middle, which may be either of the same 
or of a different colour. The women of the 
Saivas make nse of a different preparation, 
which in the first stage, or as fonnd in com- 


merce, 18 called rava, the powder of which is — 
called pinzar when dry, and when mixed with | 


oil(sesamum) is called kuamkuma. Previous to 
application, tarmerie powder and the juice of 
bimbla (Averrhoa Bilimbi) are added to the 
mixture. The Siva Purdna and Sivalilamrita, 
written in Prakrit, may be consulted by such 


as wish to extend their knowledge on the subject | 


of linga-worship and the duties of the wor- 
shippers. 

In the compound round this temple are 
four other small shrines, mostly occupied by 
Jogis leading a life of ease and contemplation, 
which is just as Incrative an industry in their 
case as that of others living on the alms of the 
faithfal. 

The principal temple of Bhole&varais said 
to have been built by the Sarasvatis about 
two centuries ago, from among whom are elected 
the members of the committee of management: 
while the smaller shrines are of modern construc- 
tion,—one belongs exclusively to the Sonirs 
or goldsmiths, and another to the Simpis or 
tailors. All these temples are under the im- 
mediate superintendence of the Gujarit Brih- 
mans. 

Thakurdwéaras are certain places in 
Bombay named from temples dedicated to 
different deities, and called Thikurdwaras from 
their meaning ‘doors of an idol,’ from Ht 

‘an idol,’ and gry’ ‘adoor.’ Thereare some three 


| is rather singular among the Hindus. 





temples thus named, the principal of which jy 
on the Breach Candy road near Girgim. It 
has a tower of black stone or basalt, which is 


_ conspicuous among a number of yellow and 


red washed honses and cocoanut trees ar ae 


| it. It is dedicated to Rima, whose image, 


placed in a niche, is painted of a bluish colour ; 
while the image of his brother Lakshmana, 
who is always placed by his side, is painted 
white. Rama holdsin one hand a bow, and in 
the other an arrow. 


This temple was bnilt by a Bawa or ascetic * 


| by name Atmarima, who died, at the ad- 


vanced age of ninety, in 1836, on the 7th duy of 
Krishnapaksha of the month of Srivana. He 
was highly respected by the Hindu community 
and consultedasasage. Hewasalsoa poet and 
wrote verses in Prakrit in Pada metre, but they 


| are mere prayers and contain nothing remark- 


able: they are sung daily by his followers. His 
life was spent in religious austerities, and when 
he died a subseription was raised to build a 
samadhi or tomb, erected in the compound of 
the temple, just in front of the entrance door, 


| where his votaries crowd together every morn- 
ing and evening to pay him their devotions. 


There is no epitaph or inscription of any sort 
on it, but the place is well known by the name 
of Atmar imabiwa’s Thaikurdwara. | 

The tomb of Atmirimabiwa does not simply 
record his memory, but contains his body; this 
It is 
said, however, that an exception is made in the 
case of Rishis and SwAmis, who, when they 
have the courage to live on bread and water, and 


sleep on a hard stone, haye the chance of get- 


ting their remains consigned to a graye. ‘This 
perhaps points to the fact that the Hindus think 
it irreverent to born one who has gained among 


| them the reputation of a spiritual guide or saint. 


During the life of this Atmarimabaiwa- 
the offerings of his sectaries were immense, and 


it is said that his renown was so great that 


Sayéji Giikawad, who succeeded to the 
government of Baroda about the year 1818, 
made him a present of a village in his terri- 
tory yielding him annually an income of five 
hundred rupees, which he spent wholly in 
charity. Other Thikurdwéras contain nothing 
striking to deserve special description, and are 
almost all situated along the same road. . 
Rémawiadi.—tThisis a small place between 
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BholesSvara and the KAlbidevi temple; it is so 
named from a shrine of Rima in the form of 
asnug little square room, built by a Prabhu 
named Kasinath Sokaji, about two centuries ago, 


which contains, besides the image of Rama and > 


the indispensable one of his brother Laksh- 
mana, those of Sita, Maruti, and Ganeéa. 
This shrine was rebuilt about seventy years after 
by one Vithobi Mankoji. It is resorted to by 


all classes of Hindus, and though poor in ap- | 


pearance is said to berich infonds. It is under 
the management of the Prabhus. 
Vithalwadi.—tThis is a small narrow lane 
near Riimawidi, and leads to a temple of Vi- 
t hal, which is a large oblong hall with a paved 
area in front, with eight pillars with holes for 
battis, which serve to light it at the time of the 
feasts of the god Vithoba.* This Vithoba of 
Bombay has all the power and attributes of 
that of Pandharpura, which specially came 
there from D warka in response to the fervent 
prayers ofa devotee of his, a boy of about twelve 
or fifteen years named Pundalika. This 
boy asked Vithoba to reside permanently near 
him at Pandharpura, whereupon the god trans- 
formed himself into a black idol, round whicha 
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temple was built soon after. His fame then spread 
and gave rise to innumerable pilgrimages, and 
not unfrequently to unseemly conflicts among his 
own devotees, in some of which the god himself 
suffered mutilation. Some of his worshippers, 
despairing of resorting to him in person at 
Pandharpara, resolved to buildtemples in differ- 
ent parts of India dedicuted to him. Thus arose 
Vithobi’s temple, or the Vithalwidi, in Bombay. 

Gane&w4di, so called froma temple dedi- 
cated to the god Ganesa or Ganapati, is in one 
of the most populous parts of Bombay, entirely 
inhabited by the Vaniis, close to the new market. 
The image of GaneSa is always represented 
He has four hands, and is 
said to be the god of wisdom. GaneSa means ‘ the 
lord of the troops of Siva.’ He is held in high 
veneration by the Hindus, and nothing is un- 
dertaken, nor a book written, without invoking 
him. His name is inscribed at the top of all 
grants and works. He is saidto have written the 
Mahébhérata as dictated by Vyisa. Those who 
wish to study the exploits of GaneSa may con- 
sult the Ganest Khanda of the Brahmavaivarta 
Purana, Ganega Purdna, and Ganegasthavaraja, 
a part of the Bhavishya Puréna. 





TARANATHA’S ACCOUNT OF THE MAGADHA KINGS. 
Translated from Vassilief’'s work on Buddhismt by Miss B. Lyall. 


Tarainitha transmits to us the order of 
succession of the Magadha kings in this way: 
after Aj AtagSatru, Sub4 hu reigned for ten 
years ; he was succeeded by hissonSudhanun, 
and, according to Lassen, Dhanubhadra 
and Udayibhadra; after the latter and in 
the time of U pagupta, his son Mahen- 
dra reigned for nine years, and Chamasa, 
son of the latter, reigned for twenty-two years. 
Chamasa left twelve sons, several of whom 
mounted the throne, but they could not retain 


it long. The government fell into the hands | 


of the Brahman Gambhirasila. 

At this time (Tarinitha, chap.vi.) in the Cham- 
parna kingdom, which belonged to the Kuru race, 
there was a king called N emita, who was de 


scended from the Solarrace. He hadsix sons born | 


of lawful wives, and besides them he had a son 





® Vithoba is not a Sanskrit word, but a corruption of 


aor fd (Vishnupati), through the vulgar pronouncing it 
Bistu or res or ia Vithal—another appellation of 


A éoka, by the daughter of a merchant, to whom 
he gave in appanage the town of Patalipu- 
tra,agsareward for his victory over the people 
of Népal, who dwelt inthe kingdom of Kasya, 
and over other mountaineers. Nemita sent 
his'six sons to Magadha to make war against 
a Brahman who dwelt in that town and enjoyed 
a very high reputation, and several battles were 
fought on the banks of the Ganges. Nemita 
died suddenly, and the grandees raised AS oka 
to the throne, but his brothers who had subdued 
six towns of Magadha reigned overthem. Aéo- 
ka, however, suddenly made war against them, 
slew them, and besides their towns seized upon 
other territories so numerous that his dominions 
stretched from the Himalaya to the Vindhya 
mountains. As he had formerly spent several 
years in pleasure, he was surnamed Kam i - 


3 
Vithob’—a Sanskrit word ; it has been imported into Sans- 
krit in modern times.—See vol. II. p. 272, vol. IV. p. 23. 

{ Forming a long note, pp. 49-55. 
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g§oka. Afterwards, according to the accounts 
of the Buddhists, he gave himself up to violence, 
and procured for himself the surname of 
Chandaésoka; but at last he was converted 
to Buddhism, and now the legends give him the 


name of Dharmasoka and relate many | 
| so, the remembrance of the Vibhdshd rests upon 


marvels of him,—among others that he covered 
the whole land with monuments and temples in 
honour of Buddha. Then his dominions stretched 
from beyond Thibet on the north to the ocean 
on the south. But he showed still more atten- 
tion to the clergy when he distributed all his 
treasures among them, and finally mortgaged 
himself. The grandees relieved him, but pro- 
bably they were dissatisfied with him,—perhaps 
they even deposed him, for the historian alludes, 
though obscurely, to a miserable end. 

After the death of ASoka,* his grandson 
Vigatiéoka was raised to the throne: he was 
the son of Kunala, and the legend about the 
blindness which his stepmother inflicted on him 
is known to all the Buddhists. Almost atthe 
same time mention is made of king V irase- 
na, who honoured Buddhism. (It is uncertain 
whether he was the successorof Vigatiso- 
ka, or Vigatisoka himself.) Hisson Nanda 
reigned twenty-nine years. In his reign lived 
P&nini,t the first Indian grammarian, and pro- 
bably also the first who introduced writing into 
India. To Nanda succeeded his son Mah 4- 
padma, whoreigned at Kusumapura. The 
great Bhadra and Vararuchi were his 
contemporaries, and he protected Buddhism. 
Here we meet with the first mention of litera- 
ture in a writtenform. Vararuchicaused a 
number of copies of the Vibhdshd to be prepared, 
and distributed them among the preachers. But 
how are we to reconcile this account with what 
we find elsewhere, that the Vibhéshd was com- 
posed in KaSmir, and at a time subsequent to 
this? According to an authentic account the 
Vibhaésh@ was composed either in the time of 
U pagup taor in that of the Arhan Y aéas.t 
It is most probable that works which preceded the 
Vibhéshd are here to be understood. It is possible: 
that Kit yiy ana, who composed one of the 


Abhidharmas, wrote also the commentary | 
on the Vibhdshd; whilst there still remain six — 


other Abhidharmas making part of the whole 


® Chap. viii. : 
+ Vide ante, vol. I. ot hae IV. pp. 102, 103. 


= Conf. ante, 
is Tt is ‘that the first erpearod immediately after 
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denitier of ideas in this book: nab as) 
history has preserved the memory of the saeri- 
fice of Vararuchi, we may readily conclude 
that writing was as yet a rare accom 
(it has been remarked above that it was intro- 
duced in the time of Panini). Although this is 








the appearance, a short time after, of a third 
collection of the doctrines of Buddha § either in 
the kingdom of Ka§mir or Jalandharea (it 
is- disputed which), but in either case it was 
under king Kanishka, whothen reigned over 
these countries, and who lived four hundred 
years after Buddha. Althongh, according to 
Chinese sources, we are forced to the conelusion 
that Kity&yana, the composer of the first 
Abhidharma, was president of this assembly, and 
that at this time he called on AS vagosha to 
write down the Vibhdshd,—everything goes to 
assure us that K a ty Ay ana lived much earlier, 

and that his name is used here only to remind us 
that he was the first representative of the Abhi- 


| dharmists, who were then changed to Vaibhash- 


ists. In the list which has come down to us of his 
survivors, innumerable in China, Katyayana 
is placed in the fifth or seventh generation after 


| Buddha, whilst ASvagosha is reckoned in 
| the 
count of Tarinitha admits as very probable 


ninth or eleventh. After all, the ac- 
that king Kanishka conyoked the priests 
under Pirsva, the author of the Séira on 
the prophetic vision of king Krikin, who, 
according to Chinese and Thibetan sources, is 
regarded as having been converted by AS va- 
gosha, and who, though at one time an enemy 
of the faith, became a zealous worshipper : he 
was the first lyric poet, and by his hymns raised 
Buddhism out of the pedantic scholastic system, 
and tanght the nation to praise Buddha by 
singing lyric odes, If Taranitha may be relied 
on, it was at this time that the denomination 


of Vaibhdshists and Sautrantists first appeared ; 
| Dharmatrita is said to have been the re- 


presentative of the former ai this time, but the 
first of the Sautrantists was the great Stha- 
vira—a proper name, as we see, which perhaps 
at this time only was changed into an appella- 
tive in the school which was called after him, 


'and from which, as we ee, the school of . 


the death of Buddha ; the second on the occasion of the 
disputes at Vaiséali: ander the third it is neceseary to in- 
elude the assembly during the reign of the second reheny ‘a a, 
but that is unknown to the northern Buddhists. 


(Decexaen, oe rae 


Decemper, 1875.) 


Sautrantists was indeed formed. It was at this | 


time that the so-called first canonical books of 
this school appeared, such as the Rosary of Es- 


amples and the Collection of Bzamples of him | 
who holds the Basket. If these books are not — 


among the collections with which we are ac- 
quainted under other names, then they are 
generally unknown to us. The strange thing 


is that the two persons of whom we have just | 
| author of the Grammar, we may conclude that 


spoken met in Kasmir. 

Taranitha (chap. xii.) says distinctly that 
“tat the time of the third council all the eigh- 
teen schools were recognized as pure teaching ; 
that the Vinaya had received a written form, as 
well as the Sutras and Abhidharmas, which, un- 
til then, had not existed in this shape ; and that 
those which had been so habilitated had been 
eorrected.’’ It is evident that the last cireum- 
stance is only an apology to prevent the depre- 
ciation of the glory of his religion. 

After the death of Kanishka and after 
the third council, mention is made of two fa- 
mous personages among the Vaibhishists— 
Vasumitra, of the race of Maru, and U d- 
grantha; in the Thibetan-Sanskrit dictionary 


this word is rendered Udgratri, but is not | 


this Girisena, who in the Chinese chronology 
is mentioned after Vasumitra! Both dwelt 
at ASmaparainta, west of Kasmir, and not 
far from Togara. 

Agvagupta and his disciple Nanda- 
mitra dwelt at Pataliputra. At this 
time there appeared in Magadha the two 
Upisaka brothers (secular Buddhists) Mud- 
garagomin and Saikara, who sang the 
praises of Buddha in hymns preserved in the 
Danjur, and laid the fonndation of the celebrated 
monastery of Nalanda, which afterwards 
became the representative of Buddhism in 
Central India: at first the Abhidarma was taught 
there (chap. xv.), but afterwards it was the 
principal chosen seat of the Mahiyana. 

Taranitha breaks the thread of his narrative 
regarding the kings of India or of Magadha 


which we have been following above. Although | 


he mentions king Chandanapala, under 


whom. lived Indradhruva, the author of | 


the Indravydkarana, and makes him king over 


everything under the sun, he does not tell us | | 
| capable of holding such a position, Soon after 


distinctly whether he was the immediate succes- 
sor of Mahipadma, or whether he was de- 
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seended of the race of ASoka. But, judging 
from the order of the story; his reign should 
immediately follow that of the latter. According 
to his account, this king reigned abont one hun- 
dred and twenty years, and lived one hundred 
and fifty. But, as in another place (chap. xv.) 


| Tarandtha says king Saikara lived ahundred and 


fifty years, and as he again mentions V ara- 
ruchi under this king as his minister and the 


he reigned in Southern India, and was the con- 
temporary of Maha padma and, after him, 
of Bhimasukla, who issaid to have been the 
king of Banaras under whom K jilid4salived,* 
in whose history Vararuchi figures. It must 
have been at this time that king Santi- 
vahana (Silivahana), and Saptavarma, 
author of the grammatical work Kaldpa, lived 
in the west. 

Under king Chandapala there lived in 
the town of Saketana the Bhikshu Mah a- 
virya,at Baniras the Vaibhashist sectary 
Buddhadeva, and in Kasmirthe Sautrant- 
ist Srilabha who spread the doctrine of the 
Sravakas. Dharmatrita, Udgrantha 
(or Girisena), Vasumitra, and Buddha- 
deva are reckoned the four great teachers of 
the Vaibhashists, and in their school the prin- 
cipal canonical books are the Rosary of the 
Three Miscellanies and the Century of Upadéna— 
works both alike unknown to us. About this 
time a Brahman built eight hundred temples in 
the town of Hastinapura, and employed 
in them eight hundred professors of the Vinaya. 

Atver, this Tarinitha relates only partially 
the history of Magadha under the Chandra- 
pala‘and Sen dynasties, the one of which 
rose immediately after the other. It was in 
Bengal that king Harichandra, who began 
the royal line of Chandras, appeared. Of this 
race there were seven kings who openly sup- 


_ ported Buddhism, and who because of this are 


known by the common designation of the seven 


| Chandras, Harichandra was succeeded by 


his nephew Akshachandra, and after him 
came hisson Jayachandra, who in his turn 
was sneceeded by his son Nemachandra, 
Panichandra, Bhimachandra, and 
Salachaudra, who, it is said, were not very 


Nemachandra took possession of the throne 


Sa 


- ® Conf. Ind. Ant. vol. L p. 245 ; vol. III. pp. 24, 81.—Bo. 
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he was deprived of it by his nines Pushya- 
mitra,* who usurped it. We see that it was 
at this time that the first inroad of strangers 
called T irthikas, or heretics, into India took 
place. Aftercommencing waragainst Pushy a- 
mitra, they burned, it is said, a number of 
temples, beginning from J aland hara (on the 


confines of Kasmir) and on as far as Maga- 


dha; they killed a number of Bhikshus, but 
a great many of them fied to other countries, 
and Pushya mitra himself died in the north, 
five years after. Tarindtha tells us that some 
years previous to this the Mlechha doctrine had 
appeared. Under this name, as translated into 
Thibetan, we now understand Muhammadanism; 
but naturally it has become the particular de- 
signation of the religion of the North-West, as 
being that of the nations who broke into India. 
The accounts of the origin of this religion are 
remarkable in this, that the Buddhists attribute 
it to a Bhikshu who, driven fromthe brotherhood, 
went into the kingdom of Sulik, situated be- 
yond T ogara, took the name of Mathara, 
and who himself hid his writing. At the same 
time a maiden gave birth to a boy, who, when 


he was grown up, began to persecute every one, | 


saying that he belonged to no caste. He procured 
the writing hidden by Maithara, and after- 
wards met the latter himself, and upon arriving 
at the confines of Makka (Mecca) he began 
to preach his doctrine, and took the name of 
Paikhamba and Ardo (Ardefir).+ After 
Salachandra reigned Chandragupta, a 
king who acquired extraordinary power. He was 
succeeded by hisson Bind usira, who at first 
ruled over the kingdom of Gauda only; but 
Chanaka, one of his great lords, procured the 
destruction of the nobles and kings of sixteen 
towns, and as king he made himself master of all 
the territory between the eastern and western 
seas (chap. xviii.), This king reigned thirty-five 
yours, and was succeeded by his heir, prince 
Srichandra, who again was followed by his 
son Dharmachandra, who was king only 
in the east (from what appears, of Bengal), and 
with whom the lord Vasubandhu lived. In 
the time of Dharmachandra (chap, xix.) 
king Turushka wasin Kasmir, and at 


Multan and Loahor, Hanimenta: king of | 





® Conf. Ind. Ant. vol. I. 500, 350; vol. IT. 
, 206, 362.—Ep. = as pe. 87, 80, 


7 Térénitha explains that the first decay of Buddhism 


Persia, who, baying quivrollad with D harinee 

chandra (the canse of the quarrel was 
the same as that of Kanishka with the 
Kanyakub jaf king), yielded up the kingdom 
of Magadha and demolished the temples : the 
priests fled. Dharmachandra died, and 


| hisnephew Kanakachandra, who sueceed- 


ed him, found himself dependent on Turushka. 
At this time Buddhapaksha, Dharma- 
chandra’s cousin-german, reigned at Bani- 
ras, and having entered into relations with the 
Emperor of China, he attracted to his side the 
kings of the west and of Central India, and after 
haying quarrelled with Hunimanta he slew 
him, and re-established the religion of Buddha, 
which had declined, so to speak, for the second 


| time. Under this king there was something like 


a third lapse of Buddhism, caused by the burning 
of the temple of Nilanda, but that had re- 
lation in particular to the Ma hi y ina, because 


| it was there that that doctrine flourished, and 


by the burning of the temple it lost, as it were, 
the greater number of its books. In the work of 
the restoration of the religion it is noticed that 
the Brahmans Sa iku and K ilaka took part 
with those who helped the king, After that, king 
Karmachandra appeared, whilst Gam- 
bhirapaksha established his capital at 
P aiich ala, and reigned there forty years. At 
this time theson of Turushka—Turushka 
Mahiasammata—who reigned almosta hun- 
dred years, was king of Kaémir. He conquered 
Kaémir(?),Tuokharestan, andGajana 
(Gazna), as well as other territories, and was @ 
worshipper of the three precious things. After the 
death of Karmachandra his son Vriksha- 
¢handra ascended the throne, but his power 
diminished, and Jiléruha,kingofOdivisa 
(Orissa), ruledover a great part of the east (chap. 
xxu.). It was now that Vasubandhu and 
Aryisaiiga appeared, nine hundred years 
having elapsed since the death of Buddha. King 
Gambhirapaksha was the protector of 
Aryasaiiga, and he assembled the priests, 
among whom was this teacher, in the U shma- 
pura temple which was in the town of Sa- 
gara,in the Yavana kingdom, not far from 
the west (chap. xxii.). 

After the death of king Gambhirapa k- 


took place about five hundred years after the death of 
| Buddha. 


I See Lassen, Ind. Alt. II. 849, 2nd ed; 
ments Arabes et Persans, p. 149, min ic 


Decemner, 1875.] 
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sha, the powerful king Sri Harsha, who was 
born in the kingdom of Maru, and who made 
himself chief of all the western provinces, ap- 
peared in the west. In the east, Vigama- 


chandraand his son Kimachandra, the 


descendants of V rikshachandra reigned; 
they were somewhat devoted to Buddhism, 
particularly honouring the Nigrantha. The 
latter king, as we see, submitted to Nige 8a, 
king of the O divisas, who was the son of 
Jamruta, and who reigned seven years. N a- 
gake§ga is said to have been this king's minis- 
ter.’ Sri Harsha abolished the teaching of 


the Mlechhas by massacring them at Multan | 


(but a weaver of Khordsiin spread it anew), and 
laid the foundations of great Buddhist temples 


in the kingdoms of Maru, Milava, Me- | 


vara, Pituva, and Chidavara (which 
probably had yielded to him). Sri Harsha 
was sucegeded by his son Sila, who reigned 
about a hundred years. Although we again 
see the race of Chandras appearing in the 
east in the person of Sithachandra, it 
was very feeble, and submitted to the authority 
of king Harsha or Sitiha and of his son 
Baréa, who were descended from the family 
of Lichhchavi. (At this time Chandra- 
gomin also lived: chap. xxiv.) The contem- 


porary of Sila in the west was the very power- | 


ful Vy ikula, king of Ma-mha (Mecva?), 
who raised himself by force over Sila, and 
reigned thirty-six years. 

Baréa was succeeded by his son, the fifth 
Sinha, who governed the countries which 
stretch north to Thibet, south to Trilinga, west 
to Baniras, and eastas far as the sea. At this time 
Balachandra, son of Sithachandra, 
was expelled by this king from Bengal, and was 
ruling at Tirahuti.* The younger brother 


of Sinha, the fifth Prasanna governed a — 


small district in Magadha. In the south, in the 
neighbourhood of Mount Vindhya, Kusu- 
ma is spoken of as being king at this time, and 
under Dharmakirti is mentioned Kusu- 
majaya,sonof Kusuma. All these kings 
are represented as worshippers of Buddha (chirp. 
XXy.). 


After the death of Vy Akula, his younger | 
brother, king Vyikuladhrava, who gov- | 


erned a great part of the west (and was conse- 
* The index gives Tirabbukti—areynT-—Eb. 





| his father. 





quently in the place of Sri Harsha and Sila), 


| reigned for twenty years. He was succeeded by 


his son Vishnuraja, who, after having de- 
stroyed five hundred Rishis in Balanagara, 
a town in the kingdom of H ali, was swallow- 
ed up in an abyss along with his castle. At this 
time the greater part of the east and of Ma- 
gadha was governed by Priditya, son of 


-king Prasanna, andafter him by his son 


Mahasyana, To the north, in the town of 
Haridvara, dwelt king Sik amahabala, 
the ally of king Priditya, to whom all the 
provinces from Kasmir yielded submission. 
Vimalachandra,son of Balachandra, 
granted his protection to Amarasifiha, and 


| reigned over Bengal, Kamarupa, and Tirakuti* 


(chap. Xxvi.) 

It was probably at this time that the termble 
enemies of the Buddhists, Saikaracharya 
and his disciple Bhattichirya, appeared, 
the former in Bengal, the latter in Orissa. 
short time after, the Buddhists were persecuted in 
the south by Kumaralila and Kanadaru- 
ru. Here mention is made of the Buddhist king 
Sdlivahana. Though the Buddhists relate 
that in the end Dharmakir ti triumphed in 


the discussions with Kumaralila, Sanka- 


richdrya, and Bhattacharya, Taranatha 
says (chap. xxvii.) that in Bengal the priests 
trembled at being vanquished in discussion by 
the Tirthikas, and he himself acknowledges 
that at this time the sun of Buddhism began to 
be obscured. As Dharmakirti is supposed 
to have been the contemporary of the Thibetan 
king Srong-tzan-Ga-mbo,t we may infer from 
this that all we have been relating passed in the 


| 7th century. 


Chap. xxvii. After the death of V1 shnu- 
raja, king Bhartrihari, who was descended 
from the family of the ancient kings of Milava, 
appeared. His sister had been married to 
Vimalachandra, and of her was born 
Govichandra, whoascended the throne after 
After Govichandra, Lalita- 
chandra is supposed to haye been the last 
king of the Chandra dynasty. According to the 
Buddhist stories he became a magician. Though 
the royal family of the Chandras was still 
powerful, there was no longer any member of 
it a king; in Odivisa, in Bengal, and m 


+ Born, according to the Vaiddrya Karpo, in a. D. 627 : 
see Cosmas, Thibetan Grammar, p. 181.—Ep, 


ait 

the other five provinces of the cist, cach 
Kahatriya, Brilmag, and merchant constituted 
himself king of his surroundings, bnt there was 
no king ruling the oountry (¢hap, xxviii.) 


The writer tells how the wife of one of the lote | 


kings by night sssdssingted every ong of those 
who had been chosen to be kings, but after a 


certain nomber of yoara Gopila, who had | 
| sebaarpatieeie ‘nese Orth ane 


been elected for a time, delivered himself from 
her dil was made king for life.* He began 
tu rein in Bengal, bat afterwards rednced 
Magadha also under his power, He built the 


Nfailandara templo not far from Otantapura, | 


nul reigned forty-five years. Sri Haralhia- 
deva was at this time reigning in Kismir 
(chap. xxix). Gopalo was suceceded by his 
son Devapala, t who greatly increased his 
power and brought into sabmission the kingdom 
of Varondra in the cast, and afterwards the 
province of O diviga; he appears to have re- 
valiblished the Buddhist religion (he built the 
Somapura temple), Devapala reigned 
forty-cight yeurs. His son Rasapila, by a 
daughter of Vibharata, king of Gajana in 
the west, sneceeded him, and rvigned for twelve 
years. After him fohap, xxx.) Dharmapala was 
raised to the throne, and reigned sixty-fonr years, 
He subdued Kamaropa, ‘Tirahuti, Gunde, &e., 
80 that his dominions stretched east to the BDL, 
west to Tili (Dehli), north to Jolandhura, and 
south to the Vindhya mountains, In hia tine 
king Ohakertyodbya lived in the west, and, 
wocording to Tairiniths, the Thibetan king ‘Tj. 
srong-ldt-ttzan{ also reigned at this time (chap, 

xxxi.). Aflor D harmap fila his son-in-law Ba. 


surake hite became king; but eight years later | 


Vanapala, D harmapala’ 8 50, Whe raised 
to the throne; he again was snecocded by M a hi- 
pila, who reigned fifty-two years (he was tho 
cantemporary of the Thihetan king Khri-ral), 
Daring his life mention is mada of king 
Verichiryna in Oris, who was, however, 
Mahip&la’ A vassal, Mahipéla, the eon 
of Mahipala, the noxt king, reigned forty- 
four yoars, anid was followed by his son-in-law 
Simupilo, who reigned twelve years (chap, 
RNR.) drashta, Mahipal’ eldest son, 
was next raised to the throne, bnt he died 
three years after. As he left behind him a son 


© “B09 the « cy of Vikramifdliys i un tena Fil. 
TEs Mlk (ond oh. . wits Alt 
: yee pei aT) 


dine Alyern AbLard, vol. T. yh Os te Dee, 
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who wns ouly seven yenacld Mans 
Chinaka a ised to the shone aid 
for twenty: nine peecone maite war with th hey 


the Ganges, where after five =e . 
XXXIV. ).. Bhey a pila reigned thirty-two years, . 
and preserved his kingdom in its previons extent 
(ho had with him Jo Adisha, the real aa 

torof Buddhism in Thibet). THe was note. 

by lia son Neyapiln, who reigned thirtrefive 
yeirs (the your ofhis pecession was that its whieh 
Jo Adisha arrived in Thibet = eliap, BIN Am- 
int daaarpeidodeic ben Lirteen 











for ae ycarR, aftet which Tastienie prey | 


self assumed the government and reigned 
years. Aftor him his maternal brothas Aas tea 


ti pa Io reigned seventoon years (chap. xxxvi.). 
While ho was yet young, Kimapala, sim of 


Hastipila, next ssoonded the throne; he 
governed with great intelligence, and exten 
his power; his reign lasted forty-six years 
Three years before hia death his son Yuksha- 
pln ascended the throne,"but rvigned only 
one year; after his death, ns great lord, Leave 
gena, usurped the throne nnd expelled the royal 
farnily of Pila; this man was deseendant of 
the Siryavaiias (the Solar moo}: he #sx0- 
ciated with the common people, and was ‘till 
living in this way in the timo of Tarinitha. He 







| was suoceeded by the Sena fhmily, which wan 


deseended from the Chandra or Lunar mice (chap. 
XXZii.). Lavasona, hisson Yakshanona, 
his grondson Manitdsens, and his greal- 
grandson Ratikasens—four kings of the 
Senn fumily—reigned about twenty. four years, 
After them, under Lavasena(?), Chandra, 
king of the Turnshkas, of the Antara bida 
kingdom (?) (betwoon the Ganges and the Yumu- 
na), entered into ullianco with «a number of 
Tarashka kings in Bengal and other places, 
conquered all the kingdom of Mag adha, 
exterminated the priosta, and deatruyud the eole- 


ral. TX. pp. (08-4; Tassris's Ind. : | my 
t Cr Khri.- rong, born a, ne. . hat fh sD 728—Ke. 
& fn, And, wail. I, p. : 













Drornnn, 1676.) 








brated monaateries of Otantapuranand Vi- 
kramasiln. In the ond we find that the 
Sena family fell under the power of the Tn- 
roshka kings, but stil i contimned to 
teion, After Lavasenna came Baddla- 


Loasena, ond he again was followed by 
Pratitasenn, They continood Buddhists. 
Thrace becumeextmet by the death of Pr wti- 
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tagenn. A century nfter arosd in Bengal 
the powerful king Chaogalanaja, whose 
dominion extended to Tili. He was converte! 
to Buddhism by lus wife, and repaired thu 


| temples which had hoon destroyed. From his 
éona, who was snooeeded by his son Hori. | 


death to the vear LOOR, in: which Tiriniitha’s 
work was composed, 100 yanrs pnased ; conse. 
quently the history ia continued to the yoar 
Lids of our ern. 


INSCRIPTIONS FROM AHMADABAD. 
PY i. BLOCHMANS, M.A. CALCUTTA MADEASAH. 
(Contoimed from pi BO.) 


I. 

A copy of the following Persinn qnatrain 
wna taken by Mr, Hurgess from Ganj Ahmad*s 
Dargih at Sarkhej, near Alimadibid; the qua- 
train etands on the wall over the dvor:— 

oxo Hart gS oe! lets 

eee ee Cfigl ys gp e y)| 

O33 phe old Oo) pays! 
Tranelation. 

The ocean of Alimadd's hands: scatters pearls, 
and the hem of hope becomes like Parwiz's 
treasmre. 

Tt-wonld not be astonishing if the whole earth 
raised her head, inorder to bow down at his 

nm} 

Mr. Horgess sent mea some time ago a rabbing 
of the Arabia inseription from Hii Harir's Well 
in Ahmaddbid, of which he has given a de- 
soription im hia Notes afia Viett to Gujardl, pp. 
43 t0 46, ‘The inscription monsures 1 ft, 11 in. 
by 1 ft. 2 in.yand consists of nine lines -— 
si yo) Gaba) nis zB ylang 8 ie. 


Eypeet Supe) golly Mais! Glasto 2. 
uy 

AS Ng silt ge AeStyVL Zpotell jee) 3. 

cptbrlls yllshe og 9 pli ls pO el ed 4, 

Liolipel eo yll oft Sits wlegll 6. 
elt yi! vil ty 

yt phar des! gy ght ose opt sla dyem™ fi, 


glo pike \. gle oo 
i] 





som ot gp ee al oka EL 7. 


cull jg! la 
SRO causnanveenye ital | ¢ a= yin 5. 


Us vratia gle prt) (3 dw yyer] 0. 
Ay leileinl phe pt nie 
Trane ation, 

This fine building and excellent edifice, arect- 
od for pions purposes, and the high portion and 
the four painted walls, were built, and the fruit- 
bewring troea were planted, together with the 
woll and the tank, so that men ond animals 
might be refreshed, during the reign of the 
kimr of kings of the nage, who relics on the 
help of the All-Murciful, Nasir unddunya 
woddtn Abnl Fath Mabmid Shah, 
san of Muhammad Shih, son ofAhbmad 
Shah, eonof Muhammad Shih, soot 
Muazaffar Shih, the king—may God per- 
potuate his kingdom !—by Sri Bai Har iy, 
the royal-(slave], the nurse,—msy his muprust 
Majesty placu her. + -- +--+» of time, 
the guarded. On tho Sth Jumilids I. of the 


26th yoar, 896, [1th March, 1490, ] 


Tho date of the inscription, clear ao» it is, 
doesnot agree with. the lustories, Firat of all, 


| the spelling of the numerals is extroomimary ; 


and secondly, the 26th yoar of Mahmid Shih’s 
reign would bo R08 or 804), not 86, if he really 


began to reign in 665, n8 stated in the histories. 


‘Harir’ is the Ambic for the Hind, abbrevia- 
tion ‘tesham’ ({or aliresham), * silk.’ 
Note by the Buiter. d 
tthe following Sanskrit inseription is on the 
wall opposite to the aboye Arabic one, and, as wil 
be olwerved, it gives tha date 1th Pansh Sadi 
Sars 1656 or Sake 1421 (ap, 14). Tho transla. 


Hilts: 


tion iy sibs Hari Wiman Limaya, B.A. °F the 


Elphinstone College, Bombay ;— 
aa: gleed qian case aot at Te 


Ten ae: eq waa Ae: 2 a feat 
qarycat dates TTaT 
ap atta ai gegen Tals: [oat a 


ath arfcot set aftefccarst tard am a 


awprfrasftryicas tena Tas TT! 
PSR TMT YT wae al fF zm Al- 
RMTHETT TNC FT Lee ary at 
fe Le papa Tes US para ait Fre 
aa all Saas a Tat To aT aT 
rT ST aT Ta a el TT PS 7 A eee At E- 
mira tty sata e rT + 
TT || TT MARTA ATA eT Wiese a4 
qeqTasaye NT TT eit 
=a whlawatiecs | arrt nea pi 
sage srtcittad anit ap Tat at: 

TTA THAT asa aT | ae 
Tiree Haney ay: APT rear: 





ditqraparacey || 2 ities stare te year 

Tea as Me | TANTEI 

MMe RS Ts oM ae Mm aA 

Saintation to tha anther of the whole orestion, 
to you, 0 Lord of waters, to you, 0) Varuna, whose 
form iv made np of evorything living, amd to 
him who ia a witness to. good actions. (1) 

A great power by anime Kunin, « mother to 
the three worlds, whose feet are adored by god# 
aml men, prospers for over aa o well (odpl), (2) 

Tenlute Vidvakarma, the giver of all srood thinura 
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THUMM THA ea Te sea Ta TT 








hy shag grmdt one geeate-al-inan are enabled to undertak 
notiona. (3) 


In the prosperous district of G Snshd Sethe tome 





; f Ahmadibid [ ad lelliaibtel, dl 
ftim semaTaaer viaqa: aRTAhIT L a a word unintelligible), during the 


aa aaaTaaTa Sea aH: TOT 
Re: | qa Wee Ff 
aa fanat aeereatTs | ATT 


victorions cvign of the ihistrious Mahmad, a 
fernale official named Harira, powweasinyg fallaatho- 
rity ut the door of the king's private apartin nt 
eonstracted inthe district (town) of Hari on the 
north-cast of the prosperous town (8 enagaeay 
a WiLL, for the propitiation of the great God and 
for the enjoyment of the cighty-four likha of living 
hoings—mon, benets, binds, trees and others com-— 
tog from the four quarters pressed with thirst; in 
the year [of of Vikroma, and in 1420 of Saka, 
the month of Pausha, bright fortnight, ich tly 
Monday, 

Muy ‘tliat Well, appenrite in form like the milky 
ootan ot the sightof the hottomlesa waters in it, 





nstas long ag there are the sun and moon, forthe 


protection of tho sweat-born, the oyiparoas, the 
viviparous, and all kinds of vegetable planta, 
The money expended here amounts to $,20,000, 


| The hervie nod religious. Hariri, tho prinoipal 
herself 


minister of the king Mahméd, oonstrnoted. 


| this well. 7 


May this sweet well (water) be drank by the 
people aa long as the ann and moon endure, where 
the four roads meet, by men coming frum the four 
quarters [a word oF find indidedigihte.) (2) 

‘In every place there are good feoding instinn: 
tions cetabliahed by wealthy mon [fhe reat unietel 
higible.) (3) 

Having sponta great atnount of wealth, thea 
perou) Harira constructed this well fur the sake 
of henetiting the world. (4) 

The following: persona wore entrusted with tlie: 
building ofthis woll, viz. Malika Sei Bilimoda, tha 
Obedient servant of the great king ; Vira, a Vaitya 
and superintendent of clopharite [i turd aminlellis 
gible]; the commanding Devh, the prospenoms | 


| Girnd, the groat Sayfa, and the great Vira? 


MISCELLANEA, 


Hittri's Tina a0, 

Dr. Franz Teolel, ono of the Librarians of the 
Grand-Duoal Library at Karlariihe, is preparing for 
publication o critical edition of Hyig’a ‘Abd 'alhih 
Hatifi's Timtrnimah, which will contain tha Por- 
sian toxt, baaed on pa collation of all the ncenssibly 
MSS,, the oritical apparatns, ® complete glosaury, 
aril will le preseded by the lify of tha Pook from 
the likewiaa still inadited Biographies of Con- 
lymporory Pereion Poets by the Princes Sim Mien, 
HaAtifi warn not alone one of the most renowned 
of the later poeta of Persin (ho Honrished ahouy 








tho end of the fifteenth and tho beginning of tho 
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